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Proceedings 

of the 

Annual General Meeting 

The ainiual general meeting was held at th(‘ Selangor Ohiln 
Kuala Lumpur 5 p.m. Saturday KHh h'ehruarv 19211. 

The lli'i': Mr. AV. d. Ma\w(‘ll e.M.(;. (in th<‘ diair) 
and 34 other members. 

1. Tlie Minutes of the Annual General Meetuig held 10th 
February 1922 were eon finned. 

2. The Annual Ueport and- Statement ol Aeeounl^ uere 
adopted. 

3. The el(‘etion of (>llieer> ami Mi*mber< of tlie (.\nineil fur 
the eiirrent year resulted as follows:— 

Pvpsidvnf .. .. .. .. TIh* lion. Mr. \\. G. Maxwell 

r.M.m 

i(r-J^residetiis for llir S. S. Dr. K. 0. VVinste.dt and ^Ir. 

H. Fo})Lnson. 

Vice-Preddrnts for iJir.P, M. S. ^Ir. 11. C. Rohjjison and the 

lion. Mr. K. S. II ose. 

y'u‘(>-l*r(‘sidriil'< for ihr P, il/. S. The lion. Mr. Hayes Marriott 

....and Mr. 3. L. Ilumphrevs. 

lion. Scerrtarif . . .. .. Major J. G. AFoulton o.b.e. 

Ifon. Treasurer .. .. .. Mr. K. PI. llolttuin. 

Hon, Lihrarian .. .. .. Mr. J. Johnston. 

Council .. .. .. .. Dr. G. If. jMaealisWr. Mr. J. 

K. Nathan, Mr. G. Boden 
Klo>«s and V. \\\ Foxw^orthy. 

4. Azotes of thajiks to the Hon. Secnx'tarv for his work difrhig 
the pavst year, and to Mr. See Teong ^^ah for kindly auditing the 
a<'eonnts were pas- ed. 

5. Dr. W. L. Ablaht \yas elceied an Honorary Meniher. 

6. After tht‘ odicdal business of the meeting the following 
papers xvere read, for the most ]mrt illustrated by exhibits:— 

Stone Tm})lenients in Malaya by Mr. 1. H. X. Plvans. 

The height of tree-^ in Malaya by Dr. P\ AV. Foxworthv. 
Anti-malarial methods by G. X. Maxwell, 

Some l)utterflie.s and other interesting insects, by H. M. Pen- 
dlebury. 
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Meteorological ol)>ervations on Gunonp; Tahan, and notes on 
some interesting: mammals and birds of the Peninsnla, by H. C. 
Itobinson. 

Malay Mystics of the 17th (Vntiiry by Dr. Tl. 0. Winstedt. 

Dr. Malcolm Watson made some valuable comments on Mr. 
Maxwell's paper. 

The President warmly thanked the speakers for their com¬ 
munications which kept the meeting deeply interested for over an 
hour. It wa^ dec'ided to print them in the Society's Journal. 

7. A ^ote of thanks to the (’hair, proposed by Mr. I. II. Bur- 
kill, ('oncluded the meeting. 

Annual Dinner 

Hv kind ])<nmis>ion of the Committee of the Selangor Chd) the 
iNual annual dinner was held at that Club, Iviiala Lumpur, on 
Saturday lOlli February at 8.JO p.m. 

The President, tlie lion. Mr. W. G. Maxwell r.M.G., presided. 
D. F. tlu' (Tovernor and lligli (Commissioner, Patron of the Society, 
was j)r(‘sent a> the ”U(‘st of the evening. (Covt^s were laid for 52. 

After the usual loval toast, the Preo'dent e5dended a hearty 
w(‘l(Mnne to the Societ\, which for the first time in its history, had 
lield its Annual Meeting av'a\ from Singapore. It was a step that 
signified the l)roader interests of the Society and as sucii was one 
to be wcdcomed. The large number attending the meeting that 
afternoon—a record one he believed—and the still larger number 
at the dinner sh()\^ed that the move was appreciated. There were 
thrt‘e points 1ic desired to ('all attention to: first in r(‘gard to th(‘ 
flournal, he hoped more memhers would contribute short notes. 
When Sir AVilliain i\la\w<dl (the s])eaker's father) was the lion. 
Secndary of the Socu'ely in its (*arly days, the Notes and (Queries " 
])ul)'lished bv the Society contained a wide variety of interesting 
matter. He hojied this feature could be revived in the Journal, 
lie dej)lor(‘d the abs(*nee of ladies, whose assistance should be 
sought to further the interest of the Swiety. It was gratifying 
to learn tliat several influential Malays had joined the Society dur¬ 
ing the last two or three years and he hoped that more would l^e 
done to enlist the interest and support of As.iati(‘s in this country. 

II. K. the Governor in a witty and charaeteristic speech re¬ 
ferred to the ])leasure it gave him once again to projwise the health 
•of tlie Soc'iety. He recalled various ejiisodes in lits early days but 
ingretted that a w'ientific training was not one of them. In spite 
'of a diligent application to cla.ssics, liowever, he was still able to 
appreciate the broad-minded views of seientists and it therefore 
gave him much pleasure to ('OUf)le tlie names of Mr. II. C. Robin¬ 
son and Dr. R. D. Winstedt with tlu‘ toast of the Soci(*tv. He 
referred in eulogistic pTins to their work in this « ountry and con- 
:grntiilated the Society on co-oiierating with them. Time prevented 
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him mentioniii| 2 : other eminent workers in Malaya, but there were- 
many, and by their published works they had made namt^s for tliem- 
selves. 

Mr. Eo-hinsoii and Dr. Jt 0. Winstedt replied on behalf of the 
Society. Mr. J. Wilson replied on behalf of the guests and Mr. 
Boden Kloss in his usual happy vein replied on behalf of the older 
members, of whom he liappened to be the mast senior present. Hia 
<.iuotation from “ Macbeth Avith reference to speech-making con¬ 
cluded the evening. 
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RULES 

of 

# 

The Malayan Branch 

of the 

Royal Asiatic Society. 

I. Name and Objects. 

1. Th(' naiii-p of the Society shall ho * The Malayan Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society/ 

2. Tile olijects of the Society shall be:— 

(а) The increase and diffusion of knowledge concerning Bri¬ 
tish Malaya and the neighbouring eountries. 

(б) the publication of a Journal and of works and maps. 

(c) the formation of a library of books and maps. 

II. Membership. 

J. Members shall be of three kinds—Ordinary, Correspond¬ 
ing and Honorary. 

4. (,^andidates for ordinarv in(‘ml>ersliij> bo proposed 

and seconded by incinhers and elected by a majority of the Council. 

5. Ordinary memher.s shall fxiv an annual subscription of $5 
payalile in advance on tlie liivt of January iu each year. Members 
shall he allowed to compound for life membership by a payment 
of $5'0. Societies and Institutions are also eligible for ordinary 
membershii. 

(). On or about the JOth of June in each year tlie Honorary 
Treasurer shall prepare and submit to the Council a list of tliose 
members whose isubserijitions for the current year remain unpaid. 
Such memliers shall be deeme<i to lie suspended from membership 
until their subscriptions have been paid, and in default of pay¬ 
ment witliin two years shall be deemed to have resigned their 
membership. 

No member shall receive a copy of the Jounial or other pub¬ 
lications of tlie Society until his subscription for tlie current year 
has lieen paid.* 

*Bye-Law, 1922. “ Under Rule 6 Members who have failed to pay 

their subscription by the 30th June are suspended from membership 
until their subscriptions are paid. The issue of Journals published during 
that period of suspension cannot be guaranteed to members who have been 
so suspended. ^ ^ 
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7. Distinguished persons, and persons who have rendered 
notable service to the Society may on the recommendation of the 
•Council be elected Hono-rary Members by a maiority at a General 
meeting. C-orresponding Members may, on the recommendation of 
two members of the <Vmncil, be elected by a majority of the Coun¬ 
cil, in recognition of services rendered to any scientific institution 
in British Malaya. They slmll pay no substTiptlon: they shall 
enjoy the privileges of meml)er-s (except a vote at meetings and 
•eligibility for office) and free receipt of the Society's publications. 

III, Officers. 

8. The Officers of the Society shall be:— 

A President. 

ice-presidents not exceeding six, ordinarily two each from (i) 
the Straits Settlements, (ii) the Federated Malay States and (iii) 
the Unfederated or other Protected States, although this allocation 
shall in no wa.y be binding on the electors. 

An Honorary Treasurer. An Honorary Librarian. 

An Honorary Secretary. Four Councillors. 

These officers sliall be elected for one year at the Annual 
General Meeting, and shall hold office* until their successors are 
-appointed. 

9. Vacancies in the above offices occurring during any year 
shall be filled by a vote of the majority of the remaining officers. 

IV. Council. 

10. The Council of the Society shall be composed of the 
officers for the current year, and its duties and powers shall be:— 

(a) to administer the affairs, property and trusts of the 
Society. 

(b) to elect Ordinary and Corresponding Members and to 
recommend candidates for election as Honorary Members of the 
Society. 

(c) to obtain and select material for publication in the 
Journal and to supervise the printing and distribution of the 
Journal. 

(d) to authorise the publication of works and maps at the 
expense of the Society otherwise than in the Journal. 

(e) to select and purchase books and maps for the Library. 

(/) to accept or decline donations on liehalf of the Society. 

(g) to present to the Annual General Meeting at the expira¬ 
tion of their term of office a report of the proceedings and condi¬ 
tion of the Society. 

(}i) to make and enforce bye-laws and regulations for the 
proper conduct of the affairs of the Society. Every such bye-law 
-or regulation shall be published in the Journal. 
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11. The Council shall meet for the transaction of business 
once a month and oftener if necessary. Three officers shall form 
a quorum of the Council. 

V. General Meetings. 

12. One week’s notice of all meetings shall he given and of 
the subjects to be discussed or dealt with. 

13. At all meetings the Chairman shall in the case of an 
equality of votes be entitled to a casting vote in addition to his 
own. 

14. The Annual General Meeting shall be held in February 
in each year. Eleven members shall form a quorum. 

15. (i) At the Annual General Meeting the Council shall 
preseait a ilej)ort for tlie preceding year and the Treasurer shall 
render an ac(*ount of the financial condition of the Society. Copies 
of such Report and account shall be circulated to members with 
the notice calling the meeting. 

(ii) Officers for the current year shall also be (hosen. 

Ifi. The Council may summon a General Meeting at any 
lime, and shall eo summon one upon receipt by tlic Secretary of 
a written requisition signed by five ordinary members desiring to 
submit any si)ecifieri resolution to such meeting. Seven members 
shall form a (luorum at any such meeting. 

17. \b’sitors may be admitted to any meeting at the dis¬ 
cretion of the (diairman but shall not be allowed to address the 
meeting ex(*cpt by imitation of the Chairman. 

VI. Publications. 

18. The Journal shall be published at least twice in each 
year, and oftener if material is available. It shall contain 
material approved by the Council. In the first number in each 
year shall be })nblished the Report of the Council, the account of 
the financial ])osition of the Society, a list of members, the Rules, 
and a list of the publications received by the Soeiety during the 
preceding year. 

19. Every member shall l)e entitled to one copy of the Jour¬ 
nal, which shall be sent free by post. Copies may be presented by 
the Council to other Societies or to distinguished individuals, and 
the remaining copies shall be sold at such prices as the Council 
shall from time to time direct. 

20. Twenty-five copies of each paper published in the Jour¬ 
nal shall be placed at the disposal of the author. 

VH. Amendments to Rules. 

21. Amendments to these Rules must be proposed in writing 
to the Council, who shall submit them to a General Meeting duly 
summoned to consider them. If passed at such General. Meeting 
they shall co>me into force upon confirmation at a subsequent 
General Meeting or at an Annual General Meeting. 
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Affiliation Privileges of Members. 

Royal Aniaiic Society. The lioyal Asiatic Society has itsi 
headquarters at 7-t Grosveiior Street, rx)ndon, W., whore it has a 
large library and c*olleetion of MSS. relating to oriental subjects, 
and holds inonthly meetings from November to June (inclusive) 
at which ])apers on siuh subjects are read. 

2. B} Kule 105 of this Society all the Members of Branch 
Societies are entitled when on furlough or otherwise tem])orarLly 
resident within Great Britain and Ireland, to the use of the Library 
as N<)ii-Beside]it Members and to attend the ordinary montthly 
meetings of the Society. This Society accordingly invitas Mem- 
Imrs of Branch Societies temporarily resident in Groiit Britain or 
Ireland to avail thcnkselves of these facilities and to make their 
home addresses known to the Society so that notice of the meet¬ 
ings may he sent to them. 

3. Ihicler Bnle 84, the (■onneii of the Society is able to accep 
contributions to its Journal from Meml)ers of Branch Societies, 
and other persons interested in Oriental Bosearch, of original 
articles, short notes, etc*., on matters f*onnected with the languages, 
archaeology, history, beliefs and customs of any part of Asia. 

4. By virtue of the aforementioned Eule 105 all Members 
of Branch Societies are entitled to apply for election to the Society 
without the formality of nomination. They should apply in writ¬ 
ing to the Secretary, stating their niun<*s and addresses, and men¬ 
tioning the Branch Socnety to wliieh they I'clotig. Klectioii is by 
tile Society upon tlie rcc'ommendation of the Council. 

5. The siiba(T,i])-tion for Non-Besidemt Members of the Society 
]s 30/- per annum. They receive the quarterly journal post free. 

Asiatic Soneiif of Bengal. Members of the Malayan Branch 
of the Boyal Asiatic So<;iety, by a letter received in 1903, are 
accorded the privilege of admission to the monthly meetings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which ar'‘ held usually at the 
Society’s hoiisck 1 Park Street, Calcutta. 
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The following is a list of the Scientific Institutions and 
Societies on our Exchange List, together with the Publications 
recfjived from thorn (luring tlio year V322, 

A list of Donations to the Society’s Library is also appended. 

AMERICA. 

Canada. 

Toronto. Royal (’anadian Institute, Transactions, YoL 13, Pt, 
1921, Vol n, Pi, 7, 1922. 

United States of America. 

Baltimore:. John Hopkins TTniversity. 

Berkeley. University of Ualifoniia, PublicMions in Zoology, 
Vol 20, Nos. S-13, 1922, Vol 21, Nos. 7-5, 1922. 
CAMBRiiKih. Museum of Comparative Zoology, Harvard, Bulletin, 

(i) Bulletin, Vol 6j, Nos. J-L 1921. 

(ii) Annual Report, 1920-21 
Ohicaoo. Field Museum of Natural Historv. 

Chicaoo. rniversity of Michigan. 

Chicago. .lolm Crerar Library, Annual Report, 1920, 1921. 
Lincolx. University of Nebraska, Circulars H-lo, 1922, from 
the Agricultural Experiment Station. 

New York. American Museum of Natural History. 

New York. New York Zoological Society;, Zoologicae, Vol 3, Nos. 
3-13, 1921. 

New York. American Geographicjil Society, "" Geographical Re¬ 
view" Vol 12, Pts. 1-J,, 1922. 

Oberlin. Oberlin College—Wilson Ornithological Club, Jjabora- 
tory, Bulletin, Nos. 23-2o, 1922. 

PiiiLADELriiiA. Academy of Natural Sciences, 

(i) Proceeding.s, Vol. 73, Pts. 1-3, 1921. 

(ii) Annual Report, 1920. 

Pittsburgh. Carnegie Museum, 

(i) Annual Report, 1921. 

(ii) Memoirs, Vol. S, Nos. IS, 1021. 

St. Louis. Missouri Botanical Garden, A finals, Vol 7, No. 

1920, and Index, Vol 8, Nos. 1-2, 1921. 

Washington. Academy of Sciences, Proceedings^ Vols. S-IS, 
1901 S 1 . 
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Washington. Smithsonian Fnstitiition, IT. S. National Museum^ 

(i) Herharium Contributions, Voh 20, Pt$, 2, 10, 

12, 1921-22, Vol 22, Pt G, 1922, Vol 2Jkr 
Pts. 1, 2, and Jk, 1922. 

(ii) Proceedings. Vols. fyl-fiS, 70?1, Vol. .79, 1922. 

(iii) Bulletin.^, 82, 100, 113, llJk, 1921, 117, 119, 

1922. 

(iv) Report on the Progress and Condition of the 

U. 8. National Museum, 1921 

(v) Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, 1919. 

Washington. United Statues, Department of Agriculture, Jour- 
nal of Agricultural Research, Vols. 19, 21, Vol. 22, Pts. 
Jf-9, 1921. 

Hawaiian Islands. (Honolulu). Bernice Pauahii Bishop 
Museum, 

(i) Occasional Papers, Vol. 7, 1921, Nos. 12-H, 

Vol. S, 1922, Nos. 2-5. 

(ii) Memoirs, Vol. 8, Nos. S-Jf, 1922. 

ASIA. 

Ceylon. 

Angraditapura. Archaeological Survey of Ceylon. Annual Re¬ 
port, 1920-21. 

Colombo. Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Colombo. Colomlx) Museum, 

(i) The Snakes df Ceylon,'' by F. Wall, 1921. 

(ii) Spotla Zeylanica," Index, Vol. 11, 1921, 
Vol. 12, Pt. 45. 1922. 

India. 

Bombay. Bombay Branch of the Roval Asiatic Society, Journal, 
No. 73, 1920-21. 

Bombay. Bomibay Natural History Society, Journal, Vol. 27, No. 

5, Vol. 28, Nos. 1-3, 1921-22. 

Calcutta. Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

(li) Journal and Proceedings, Vols. 8-15, 1907- 

1920, and Vol. 17, Nos. 2-8, 1921. 

(ii) Memoirs, Vols. 1-7, 1905-1922. 

Calcutta. Indian Museum, 

(i) Memoirs, Vol. 5, Nos. 9-10, 1922. 

(ii) Reoords, Vol. 21, Pt. 1, Vol 22, 'Pts. 2-5, 

1921, Vol 8, Pt. 18, Vol 28, Pt. 1, Vol 24 , 
Pts. 1-3, 1922. 
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Calcutta. ITniversity of Calcutta, Journal of the Department of 
Letters, VoL 8, 1022, 

Lahoke. Pail jab Historical Society, Journal, Vol, 8, No. 2, 1921, 
PiTSA. Agricultural Research Institute, Report of the Fourth En¬ 
tomological Meeting. 1921. 

Simla, Archaeological Survey of India, 

(i) Memoirs, Nos. 6, 10, 11, 1922. 

(ii) ReporU of Northern, Eastern, ^Vestern, and 

Central Circles, 1920-21, and the Report of 
the Director General of Archaeology, in In¬ 
dia, 1020-21. 

(iii) Catalogue of the Museum of Archaeology, 

Sanchi, Bhopal. 

(iv) Epigraphica Indira, Vol. 16, Fts. 1-2, 1921, 

Vol. 16, Pt. 5, 1922. 

Burma. 

Rangoon. ArchaeoJogic^al Survey of Burma, Annual Report, 
1922. 

Ran(U)()N. Burmah Research Society. Journal, Vol. 11, Pis. 1-3, 
1921, Vol. 12, Pt. 1 1922. Vol. 12, Pt. 1, 1922. 

Malaya. 

Borneo, (Sarawak). Sarax^^aic Museum. 

Malay Peninsula (Kuala Lumpur). Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, F. M. S., 

(.i) Agricultural Bulletin, Vol. 9, Pts. 2, 3, 
1921. 

(ii) Malayan Agricultural Journal, Vol. 10, Fts. 

1-6, 1922. 

Malay Peninsula (Kuala Lumpur). F. M. S, Muaeumi^, 
Journal, Vol. 10, Dec. 1919 — Dec. 1922. 

Singapore. Botanic Gardens. 

Singapore. Ikffles Museum and Library, 

(i) Annual Report, 1921. 

(ii) Guide to the Mammals of Malaysia, Pt. 1, 

Malaysian Ungulates, 1922. 

Dutch East Indies. 

Java (Batavia). Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kuusteii eii We- 
tenschappen, 

(i) Notulen van de Algemeene en Directieverga- 

denngen, Deeh 5.9, 1921. 

(ii) Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en 

Volkenkunde, Deel, 60, Pts. 5-6, Deel, 61 > 
Pts. 2-S. 
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(iii) Oudheidkundig Verslag, Derde Kwartaal^ 

1921, Vierde Kwartaal, 1922, 

(iv) Verhandelingen van het BatavimscJi GenooU 

schap van KunsicM en Wetenschappen, Deel, 
OS, Pis, 2-3, 1921, 

(v) Xalunikiindig Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch- 

Indie Deel, 82 tweede aflevering, 1922, 

Java (Ba'i avia). Conuniii^sie voor de Volksleetiiur. 

Java (Batavia). Hd Algemeen Froefstation der A. Y, R, 0, 
Mededeelingen, Ruhhersene, Pt, 36, 1921, 

Java (Batavia). Topograiisolie Dienst, Jaarverslag, 1920, 

Java (BriTKNZOHo). 1 )opartemeiit van Landbouw*, NTijverheid en 
Handel in Ntslerl and sell Indie. 

Java (BriTKXZoiKi). Jardiii Botanique de Buitt'ii/org, Bulletin, 
Ser. S, Vol Jt, Pt. U Yol, J, Pi. i, 1922. 

Java (Bi itknzohg). Z<K>logi>eIi Museum en LalK>ratoriuin. 
Treuhia, Vol. 2, lin\ 1, 1921. 

Siam. 

Bangkok. Xatural History Society of' Siam, Journal, Yol, If, 
Pt. Jf, 1922. 

Bangkok, Siam Society. 

Bangkok. Vajjranana National Library, 111 Siamese Publica¬ 
tions. 

Indo-China. 

Hanot. I/Ecole Francaiso de PKxtreme Orient, BvUetin, Tome 
20, Pi. J,, Tome 21, PI. 1, 1920. 

Saigon. La Societe des Etudes Tndo-Cdiinoises. 

Philippine Islands. 

Manilx. Bureau of Science, 

(i) Philippine Journal of Science, Vol. 19, PU. 

If, o, a, 19:21, Vol. 20, Vol. 21, Pts. DO, 1922. 

(ii) .irmual Report, 1922. 

(iii) Mineral Resources of the Philippine Islands, 

1919-20. 


China. 

Shangtiat. Nortb Cdiiiia Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society. 
Journal, Vol. 33, 1922. 

Japan. 

Tokyo. Asiatic Society of Japan, Transactions, Yols. 28, 32, 39,. 
i7, JfS, and 2i parts of volumes. 

Australia. 

Adelatdk. Boyal Society of South Australia. 

Sydney. Boyal Society of New South Wales. 
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EUROPE. 

Belgium. 

Bruxellks, Societe Beige d^lStudes Colon iales. 

Finland. 

Helsingfors. Finska VetensJcaps-Societeien, 

(i) Bidrag HU Kannedom, H, 80, Pi, S, 1921. 

(ii) Ofversngf, 02c, GSc, 6J/, a, 6, c. 

(iii) Acta Bodetatis Scientiarum Fennicae, Tome 

Jf9, Pts. 8-Jt, Tome GO, Pt. S. 


France. 

Havre. Sodete de Geographie Commorciale da Havre, Bulletin 
38, 1921. 

Marseilles. Socdete de Geographie et d^Jiltudes Colonialcs. 
Paris. Commission Archeologicpie de rindo-Chine. 

Paris. l/F<'ole dos Ijangnes Orientales. 

Paris. Socide Asiatique de Paris^ Journal Aniatiquc, 11 Serle, 
Tomen Jf-S, 11, 18 and 13 jHirts. 

Paris. Societe de G^graphie, La Geograplm " Tome 36, Pts. 

1,-3, 1921, Tome 37, Tome 38, Pts. 1-3, 1922, 

Parts. Socdete de Geographie (’ommerciale de Paris, Bevae Eco- 
nowique FrancaiseTome 1,3, Pt. 6, 1921, Tome 1,1,, Pis. 
1, 2, 1,, 1922. 

Paris. SocitHe de THistoire des Colonies Franeaises. 

Paris. S<H*iete de Linguistiqne de Paris, 

(i) Memoirs, Tome 22, fasc 3-6, 1922. 

(ii) Bulletin, Tome 22, fasc 2, Tome 23, fasc 70, 

71. 


Germany. 

Berlin. DcMitsehes Institut d’Eiitomologie, Entomologisclie Mit- 
teilungen, Bd. 1-10, 1912-21, Bd. 11, Pis. 1-3,' 1921-22. 

Great Britain. 

IxiNDox. British Museum (Natural Hiotorv). 

JjONDON. Jtoyal Anthropological Tnstitute, Journal, Vols. 31-32, 
1921-22. 

Ia>nix)N. Koyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Journal 1922. 

London. Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, Bulletin, 1921. 

IxiNDON. Royul Colo-nkl Institute, United Empire,'* Vol. 13, 
Nos. FIO, 1921-22. 

London. School of Oriental Studies, London Int?titntion, Bullet¬ 
in, Vol 2, Pts. 2-3, 1922. 
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liONDON. Zoological Sockty of London, 

(i) Proceedings^ Pi, J4, 1921, Pis, US, 1922^ and 

Index, 

(ii) A List of Fellows, Members and Medallists, 

1922, 


Holland. 

Amsterd \ Af. Koloniaal Tnatitunt. 

Amsterdam]. Koniiiklijk Xederland«*h Aardrijksknndig (lenoots* 
cha]), Tijdscliriff, Deel S9, Pis, U6, 1922. 

H.A(}rE. Koiiiiiklijk lns.titiiut v(K)r do Taal-, Land, on Volkoii- 
kundo van Nederlandsch Indio, Hijdragen, Deel 77, Pts. 

1921, and Ihde.r, Deel 7S, Pis, US, 1922, 

Leidkn. Ethnograpinsicdios Heiohsinut^um, Verslag van den DU 
rcctenr 1929 and 1921, 

IjETDKX. rniversiteits Bdbliotheek. 

Sweden. 

Stockholal K. Svenska Vetensikapsakadeinien, 

(i) Arkiv for Zooloqie, Band 1.U Pis, S-Jt, 1921, 

Bmid ir>. Pi. i, 1922, 

(ii) Arhiv for Boianik, Band 17, 1922, Band IS, 

Pt, 1, 1922, 

[JpsALA. Koval TTiiiversitv I^ibrarv, Zoologiska Bidrag, Suppl,^ 
Bd. '1, 1920, Bd, '7, 1921, ’ 

Switzerland. 

Zurich. Naturforsichende (iei^lkohaft, Yierieljahrschrifl, Bd, 66, 
Pis, S-Jf, 1921, Bd. 67, Pis, U2, 1922, 



Donations. 


AMERICA (NORTH). 

Canada. 

Ottawa. Caiiaflian D<»partniont of Miuos. 

(i) Bulletin, Nos. SS, S6. 

(ii) Memoirs, hJ], 

(iiii) Summarif Report, 1U20, Vi. D, 1921, Pis.. 

A. C. 1). 

(iv) Annual Report, 1921, 

(\ I Report of ih** Vanadiau Arctic Expedition, 
1918-18, Vol. 12. 1922. 

(\i) Biological Seines, Nos. Jf, 8. 

Halifax. (Xova Sixitia Institute of Science. Proceedings and 
Tmnsactions, Vol. 1-1, Ft. 1. 1921. 

United States of America. 

Bostox. Museum of Fine Arts, Bulletin, Nos. 118, 120, 1022. 
Washingtox. Library of Coiigro^^s, .\nnual Report, 1921. 
Itiiac’A, (Nkw York). Ooniell rniversitv Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station, 

(i) Memoirs, 88-89, 1920-21. 

(ii) Bulleiin, J,oJt. 1921. 

Hawaiian Islands (IloxoLCLr). Pan Pacific Union. Bulletin, 
38-80, 1922. 

AMERICA (South). 

Mexico. 

Mexico. Institute Geologico <li Mexico, Boletin. Nos. 84, 1920. 

ASIA. 

India. 

Madras. Madras (iovemnient Mus^'uin, The Coins of Haidar Ali 
and Tipu Siilian, by J. H. Henderson. 

Calcutta. Indian Museum, lieco-rds, Vol. 2Ji, Pi. S, Ihe Indian 
Planorbidae, by K. Aunandale. 

Calcutta. Report on the diseases of Silk 11 arms in India, by A.. 
Pringle .Jameson, D. Sc. 

Nova Goa. Comiasao Arquelogia da India. "0 Orienie PoHu- 
gues." Vol. 17, Nos. o-6, 1930. 
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Malaya. 

Kitaia Lumpur. Ooniniittee for Malay Studies, Papers on Malay 
Subjects, 2nd Ser. Perak Malay, by C. Brown, 1921, 
Singapore. Natural History Society, the Singapore Naturalist. 
Vol 1, No. 1, 1922, 

Singapore. Tours in the Stale of Pahang, by J. W. Boyd Walker^ 
1922, 

Dutch East Indies. 

Java (Batavia). Mijnwezen in Nederlandsch Oost-Indie, 

(i) Jaarboek, 1919, 

(ii) Atlas Behoorende bij het Jaarboch 191S. 
Java (Batavia). Pratclaii Kawontenanin" Bokoe-Bokoe, Java- 

ansclie Bibliofjraphic, Dijlid 1-2, 1920, door Dr. 1). A. 
Biukes. 

Java (Weltvreden ). Balai Poestaka, 

(i) Sri Poe stall a, iahoen, 1-12, 1922. 

(ii) Seventeen publ. translated into Javanese. 
Java (irELTVJJEDEN). Koiimklijke Nlatuurkimclige Vereeniuging 

in Nodrlaiidsch Indie, Naiuurkundig Tijdschrift Deel 
SI, 1921 and Index Deel H2, Pt. 1, 1922. 

Japan. 

Tokyo. /Omithologioal Society of Japan, Bulletin, Vol. S, Nos, 
11-IS, 1921-22. 

Toky'o. Ka-i'serliche T'niyersitiit zii Tokyo, Deutsche Gesellschaft 
fur Naiur- unj Vulkenkunde Ostasiens, Bd, 17, 1922, 
Bd. 15, Heft D., 1017. 


EUROPE. 

Great Britain. 

IjONDon. Beport- on the Victoria and Albert Mus(nun, 1918. 

Germany. 

Gieleex. Bericlit der ()berhessischen Gesellschaft fur Natur- 
und Heilkund(‘ zu Oiesvsen, Band S, 1920-22, 

Holland. 

Leiden. Kleiiiere Schriflen des ibn Al-Arabi, von H. S. Nyberg, 
1919. 

Leiden. De Pandji-Honian by W. H. Baasers. 

Leiden. De Zeeibi van Nederlandiscb Oo&t-Indie Uitgegeven 
door het Ivoiiinklijk Nederlandsch Aardrijkakundig Ge- 
nootschap, 192*3. 

liEiDEN Eneyclopaedie yan Nederiandsche-Indie, Afl, 1, Mei 
1922, > 
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Italy. 

Rome. Societa G^ografica Ttaliana, BoUetino, Serie 5, VoL 

JO, Nos, 10’12, 1921, Vol 11, Nos. l^O, 1922. 

Rome. Moii/thly Bulletin of Agricultural Intelligence and Plant 
Diseask, I’oZ. 12, No. 10, 1921, 

Sweden. 

Stockholm. Die Person Muhatnmed^s Vorgelegt von Tor An- 
drae, 1917. 

Stockholm. Etudes sur la Phonologic Chinoise, par Bernhard 
Karlgren, 1015. 

XJpSALA. Die Supernasage von Furl Charpentier, 1920. 

XJpsALA. Traditions de Tsazzegn ct Hazzega Amxales et Docu^ 
ments, par Johannes Kohnodin 19H. 

Switzerland. 

Luzerne. Braiidstettcr (R,) Wir Meruseheii der Tndonesisch^n^ 
Erde 2, 1922. 




ANNUAL REPORT 


of the 

Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic Society 
For 1922. 


The nK?mlK?rship of the Society at the close of the year stands 
at 543, as (*oni|)ared with a total of 463 at the end 
Membership of 10‘21. There are 15 Honorary Members, 4 Cor¬ 
responding Meml)ers, and 524 Ordinary Members. 

During the year 86 new Members were elected by the Council. 
Tl^s shows a decrease over 1921, when the record number of 153 
new Mem))ers joined the So<riety. The total however is the second 
highest in the history of tlic Society -and compares very favourably 
with a pre-war -average of 22 new Members per annum. Rather 
more than half the present membership roll have joined the Society 
since January 1920. 

The names of tlie new’ Members elected during the year are:— 

Honorary Member. 

H. H. the Sultan of Johore, g.c.m.g., k.b.e. 


Ordinary Members. 


Mr. C:. S. Alexander 

In chi Abu Dakar bin Hamad 

Mr. J). M. Barry 

Mr. L. A. C. Biggs 

Mr. D. A. Bishop 

Mr. (\ W. H. Cochrane 

Mr. T. B. Cocker 

Mr. H. T. (darkson 

C^apt. T. P. Coe, m.c. 

Mr. A. B. Cross 
Mr. H. G. Dalton 
Mr. A. Denny 
Capt. F. Drury, o.b.e. 

Mr. W. S. Ehden 
Mr. H. (\ Eckhardt 
Mr. A. T. Edgar 
Mr. BMY. Ellis 
Mr. ]^. L. F. Fearon 
Mr. H. J. Fraser 
Mr. J. C. Fuller 
Mr. E. W. F. Gilman 


Mr. G. S. Glass 

Mr. R. N. Goodwin 

Mr. T. I. M. Gordon 

Mr. W. H. W. Guhhins 

Mr. A. C. Hall 

Hon. Mr. D. H. Hampshire 

Mr. P. H. V. Hanitsch 

Mr. C. W. Harrison 

Mr. G. narrower, m.b. 

Mr. P. K. Hazlitt 

Mr. G. S. Hellings, M.C.S. 

Mr. W. (\ Hill 

Mr. C. T. Hinde 

Mr. R. E. Holttum 

Capt. tT. IT. Hewlett, M.O., b.a. 

Capt. J. Huggins, M.c. 

Capt. H. North Hunt 
Capt. R. Irvine, M.c. 

Mr. E. Jago 

Mr. W. P. W. Ker 

Mr. J. A. Lacombld ^ 
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Ah- 


Mr. R. F. Y. Leech 
Mr. J. Leggate 
Mr. E. (t. Leyne 
Mr. V. A. 1 jO winger 
Mr. L. R. Mackness 
Mr. G. E. Maun, m.c., b.a. 

Mr. J. T. Maiislield 
1 engku Mansur bin Sultan 
dul Hamid Ilaliinsliah 
Hon. Mr. F. A. S. Mcdelland 
Mr. P. \V. May 
Dr. E. Mjoherg 

Teiigkii Moliainad l)in Sultan 
Abdul Hamid Halimshah 
Mohammad Ismail Merican 
Val ‘00 Merican Noordin 
('apt. Haji Mohamad Said 
Mr. G. s’. Morse 
Mr. G. H. Nash 
Id. H. M. CFGonnell, r.n. 

Mr. \V. B. O'Sullivan, b.a. 

Mr. G. N. Owen 
Mr. F. W. Page-Tiirn(*r 
Mr. fJ. C. Pasqiial 

The Gouncil re(‘<>rd with 


Hon. Mr. W. Peel 
Hato Sadia Raja Abdullah 
Mr. J. A. Russell 
Mr. S. Sehested 
Mr. G. E. Shaw 
Mr. M. B. Shelley 
Mr. A. J. Slielley-Thompson 
Mr. A. S. Small 
Or. A. G. II. Smart 
Mr. I). G. Stead 
Hon. Mr. O. F. Stonor 
Mr. R. Summerhayos, B.se. 

S. L. Thomj)son 
Lindsa\ \'oars 

K. G. Walker 

Tengkii Wan Yajiva Inn Tuan 
Moliamad Tail) 

Mr. 1). J. Ward 
Mr. E. B. Whlliams 

F. L. Whlliams, m.c.s. 

L. (’. 11. Wood gate 
L. M. W'oodward 
H. W’. W'oollev 

Mr. N. A. Worl(‘y’ 

d(‘ep regret tlie death during the year 


1)111 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Sir 

Mr. 


of Bishop Hose, one of the founders of the Society and for many 
years its Pn^sident. For 30 years he took an acTiT(‘ part in the 
work of the Soci(‘t\ and after hi.s retirement in 1908 he maintained 
liis interest. 

Tlie ** Fatlu‘r of tlie Soidety " is now tlie A\*n. Archdeaeon 
Perham. who was elected in May, R^TS. 

The Socii‘ty also lost by deaths Mr. L. Lewton Brain and Mr. 
A. d. Weller, the former for several \ears Director of Agriculture. 
S.S. and F.M.S. 

Four resigned their memher.'^hip during the year. 


Messrs. (’. L. (\)llenette and B. Nunn left the Couneil during 
the year; Mr. G. L. Ham and Dr. G. H. Macalister were 
Council co-opted in their placv,^. Mr. G. Bazell, Hon. Trea¬ 
surer, on his departure to Kuala Kaiigsar, handed over 
his duties to Mr. .V. G. Bratton. As Hon. Librarian from 1916- 
H>2(> and Hon. Treasurer from Mr, Bazell has afforded much 
valuable assistanee to the Soeiety. 


The Aiiminl General Meeting was held on the lUth February, 
followed by a dinner at the Singapore Club 
General Meeting at whieh H. E. Sir Laurence (jruillemard, 
Patron of the Society,, was present, together 
with 35 Memiiers and their friends. 

The change in the Society’s name was approved by the meet¬ 
ing with effeet from Ist January 19^23. 
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All alteration was passed in Rule 8. w^hereby provision is now 
made for the election of two Vice-Presidents for the Unfederated 
States, in addition to Vice-Presidents for the Straits Settlements 
and Pederatcnl Malay Stales. 

Two Journals were issued during the year: No. 8o appeared in 
March and No. H-d in November. Together they cover- 
Journals ed 4-4^0 pages. There was a good response to the appeal 
for papers from those who had not yet contributed to 
the Journal. Twenty-one contributed articles or short notes against 
thirteen in Exclusive of short notes, altogether *34 papers 

were published against in Malayan folk-lore provided 

material for many papers, chiefly by Dr. Win^itedt; important 
A'o(‘al)ularies were contrihuied by T. S. Adams (Pangan) A. W. 
Hamilton (Penang Malay), tiu* late N. B. Bahoiu'au (Murut). 
Malay Pantuns w'ere discussed in a novcd iii'anner hv Mr. Overheck. 
Fi\e short papers and five notes dealt with Zoological subjects. 
Botany was re])resented by -an important memoir on the flora of 
Borneo by Dr. E. 1). Merrill, and bv shorter pa})ers from Mr. H. 
N. Ridley, Dr. E. W. Eoxworthy ami Mr. 1. 11. Burkill. Mr. E. 
S, Willhourn contributed an im[)ortant ])aper on the Oeology of 
the Malay Peninsula—subject whi(‘h is rarely treated in our 
Journal. The Psychology of “ Latah’’ by a former President, Dr. 
D. J. Oallovvay, a ])a})er by Sir John Bucknill on (V)ins, Notes 
and Tokens issued in Malaya during and after the Oreat War, and 
accounts of jungle journeys bv E. W. Douglas and A. W. Hamilton, 
maintained the variety of subjects dealt with in tli(‘ Journal. 

The authonship asterisk is now phwed against 53 names in 
the membership list. It is still felt that a great many Members 
resirlent in Malaya must have unique opportunities for observation 
and researcli, and that in conseiiuence tliey should he in a position 
to communicate papers or notes of (‘onsiderahle interest and value. 
Short articles in i)articular will always be welcomed by the Society’s 
Council. 

The Hon. Treasurer’s Statement of accounts sliow’s credit 
balances carried forw’ard to the total of $2,378.84 
Finances against $1,G32.9() at the end of 1921. 

Our investment of $2,200 in S. S. War Ijoan was added to* 
the Life MemlxTs' Reserve ” which now stands at $4,7'0{) nominal 
value {= $4,762 actual value as on 3l8t Deceml^er 1922). 
26 Members (‘onipounded for In'fe membershi}), making the total 
of Infe Members now' 76. To these must he added 19 Honorary 
and Corres])onding Members wiio pay no subscriptions. 

Sales of Journals showaxl an increase of $67v5.83 over 1921. 
Sales of maps a decrease of $345.6*0. 

Bye-Law Under Rule 10 (h) the Council j)a8sed the following 
bye-law :~ 

Under Rule 6 M6m])ers who have failed to pay their sub¬ 
scription by the 3'Oth June are suspended from membership until 
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their subscriptions are paid. The issue of Journals publislied dur¬ 
ing that period of suspension cannot be ^amrantecd to Members 
ivho have Been so suspended.’^ 

The Society's Exchange list now numbers 81 Institutions and 
Societies. From these and other sources 352 publics- 
Library tions were received during the year, an increase of 101 
over the number received in 1921. $15'0.50 was spent 
on book-binding during the year against $T3 in 1921. 

As a result of the steady incn»ai^e in the number of publica¬ 
tions sent to the Society during the past few years the shelf room 
in the Library has been taxed very gre^itly. To prevent overcrowd¬ 
ing, a nuini)er of Iwoks were withdrawn. A re-arrangement of the 
book eases and furniture also took place and suffident shelf room 
has been secured to last for a nunilier of years. 

J. C. Moulton, 

Singapore, Hon. Secretary. 

6th January, 1923 



Receipts and Payments Account for the year ended 31st December, 1922, 
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On a Collection of Reptiles from 
Sarawak. 

By Dr. Emmett R. Dunn. 


Tlie followinfr notes are based .upon a eolleotion of Reptiles 
made in the re^non ot* the upper waters of the Baram River, north- 
westerji Sarawak, Borneo, by J. V. Moulton and Harrison W. 
Smith, September to November 19*^0. 

The (olloetion contains three new snakes and a few other rari¬ 
ties, noted })(‘low. The remainder represent common species and 
can l)e dismissed in a few words. 

Lacertilia. 

Th(‘ collection of lizards com])rise- 57 specimens representing 
Id >pe('ie'—or oiie-<(‘\<‘nth of the total number of species recorded 
from Ik^rmo. 

The (h^oko.^ an‘ repn^^ented by two species: the Common 
EastiTii li(uis»^ (I'ecko. (r, momrvhus (D. and B.), and the very rare 
(tfhfjra hvchvi descrilx'd by Annandale in 1913 from a single female 
(aptured ]*\ ^Ir. Bcche'.s (oDector in 1910 at Kapit, up the Rejang 
Ri\(T. ill Sarawak. 

On this ociasioii tlinv wiwe taken at liomr^ Akar (two in the 
(lOViTirment Fort) and one further up tin* Baram River at Long 
Saj). Annandale iiotc.s that it is di-tiuguished from other Malay¬ 
sian sjiecies “ hv luninu* all hut the terminail subdigital lamellae 
(-oiupl(‘tely .divided, as well as by other cliaracters.'^ 

Tile Iciiiith of liead and hodv (measured from the spirit sp'eei- 
meus) \> -13—mm., tail 50 luiii. The S has 2S —31 femoial 
jK)res, () rows enlarged . calcs on tlie tail. 

Tlie A(fA>iin\E are represented hv four species of Draco {D: 
coniutus Cuiillicr, IK rrislalelluff (lUiitlicr. D. maximus Boiilenger 
and D. fonnosus Boulciiii'er), two species of (ronyocephalus {G, 
Hofjiu^ier (Ounthcr) and G. grandis (Cray)), and the very common 
Caloies rrislatclJvs (Kuhl). 

Two of these are rarities: Draco cristatelhifi only known 
from Borneo—represented in this collection by one from Baram— 
ami D. formosus which is chiefly found in the highlands of the 
Malay reninsula, Borneo and Sumatra. This collection contains 
two from Baram. 

Tlie big family of Skinks, of which there are many species in 
Borneo, are re])re ented hy the four common species Mahuia mvUi- 
famata (Kx^h]), Ljfgosoma (Ilinulia) raricgaturti Vetera, Lygosoma 
(Kinenxia) viftatvm (Edeling) mdTropulophorushroohei (Gray). 

^ ** Long” means “Mouth of a river”; thus Long Akar =s- mouth of the 
Biver Akar, a branch of the great Baram river, j.c.m. 
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Ophidia. 

The siiakes proved of more interest. ‘ The eolleetioii contains 
53 specimens representing 24 sixicies, of which 3 are new. They 
all belong to the Family Oolubiudak, 23 species to the harmless 
subfamilies Colubrinae (18) and Diysadomorpbime (5). The re¬ 
maining species is represented by one specimen, the bnly poisonous 
snake of the whole collection viz. Doliophis birirffatns. Xo vipers 
or water snakes were colleoted. 

[A fine Hamadrayad measuring 0 ft. 2 ins.—not sent to Dr. 
Dunn for identification—was taken at Lio Matu. Tlie capture of 
only 2 poisonous snakes out of a total of 54 is interesting evidence 
of the general harmlessness of snakes—at am rate in Borneo.] 

J. C. M. 

The following common or well-knowji C\>lul)rine snakes call 
for no comment: Sihyonophis^ yeniinaius (Boie). Deadropliis pic- 
tus ((jjmelin), Dc mire la phis caudolineatns (Gray), Xatn.r conspi- 
cillata (Gunther), Nafriv rhrysarga (Schlegel), Xairi.r maculata 
(Fdeling), Xenelaphis hemgonotns ('Cantor). Klaphe flavoUnenia- 
(Schlegel), GonyoHonia oxycephnlum (Boie). Holarchns octoUne- 
aim (Schneider), l/olarchus purparascens (Schlegel). Gongylo- 
soma baliodeirus (Boie), and Calamaria horneensis Bleeker. 

Two rare -('oluhrine s[)ecies were taken : 

(i) Nalrix flavifroris (Bonlenger), a rare mountain species 
hitherto only known from Mount Kinabalu in Briitish North Bor¬ 
neo and Mt. Penrissen in Saraw’ak, and repres^mted in thivS collec¬ 
tion by one from Lio Matu, a mountainous region in the upjier 
waters of the Baram Biver, and anolher from Mt. Muriul. alt. 
2,000 ft. 

(ii) Calamarm loiri Boulcnger, which appears to he confined 
to jthis part of Sarawak. The collection contains 7 from I^ong 
Mujan ami one from Long Sap. 

[When alive the lateral spots in the anterior })ortion are bright 
^yellow, and there are one or two yellow spots on the tail. The 
general colouring is broMmis;h-purple above, bright yellow beneath. 
Six of these, 14 Calamaria horneensis and the two new Calamaxia 
species— C. smithi and C\ monltoni —were caught at Long Mujan 
on October 4th and 5th on flooded trees or swimming near the river 
bank where a heavy fresh had flooded the surrounding country.] 
J. C. M. ’ 

The three following Colubrine snakes appear to be new. In 
each case they are only represented by single specimens M^hioh, at 
the request of the Director of the Kaflies Museum, Singapore, have* 
been sent to the British Museum. 

^ The following generic nainos are usually employed by Kuropean 
writers in place of those given in this paper:- Polyodoniophis for 
SibyonophiSf Tropidonatua for Natrix, Coluber for Blaplie and Gonyo- 
soma, Simotes for Holarchus, and Ablabes for Gongyloso^na* I mention 
these at the request of Major Moulton for the convenience of European 
readers of this Journal. E.B.D. 

* Long known as E, melamtrua* 
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Natrix frenata ep. n. 

Field Xo. 119, from Mt. Murud, 2,000 ft. 

Last three maxillarv teeth abruptly enlarged, eye large. vS,cales 
17, all keeled, ventrals 100, anal divided, gubeaudals 112, rostral 
visiiible from above, internasalg longer than prefrontals, broadly 
truncate in front, frontal longer than its distance from tip of snout, 
shorter than the ])arietals, once and three-fourths as long as broad, 
loreal deeper than long, oculars 1-3, temporals 2-3, eight upper 
labials, third to fifth entering eye. Brown al>ove, small, square 
black s]x>ts alternating on each side of middorsal line, below these 
<ni each side a ^eries of narrow upriglit white bars with broader dark 
borders, belly checkered black and white, a white line from lower 
hind eo'rner of eye traverses upper labials and runs backwards and 
u})waivls to iiwx its fellow on back of nec“k. This line is bordered 
with black alanc and below. Kemainder of upper labials and lower 
labials wliite with black sutures. Total length 260 mm., tail 75 mm. 

Tliis sjiake seems fo lie close xo X. sarawacefisis ((hinther) and 
to Xalrir ttifirulafus (Kdeling). The wlouration is most like 
V. ntaruhifus loiuiunlu,^ (Moqnard) from Mt. Kinabalu. But the 
present form lias m<>re ventrals and subeaiulals than mrmracensis: 
more \enTrals, fewer scale rows and one less labial than maculains; 
and th(‘ colouration is not exactly that of any of the other forms. 

Calamaria moultoni sp. n. 

Field Xo. Pb from Long Mujan. 

J)ianieter of the eyi‘ longer than its distance from the mouth, 
rostral broader than dee]i, frontal longer than broad, shorter than 
the imrietaN, in a twice as wide as the greatest width of the supra- 
iK‘ular, one pre- and (»ne postocular, six upper labials, third and 
fourth entering eve, mental in ('ontact with the anterior chin shields. 
Ventrah 122. anal entire suheandals 23. Tail ending in a point. 
Browii al)o\e, each st-ale with white marhliiig. Vtriped as follows, 
a dark .stripe on ends of \entrals and part of scale row 1, a w'hite 
strijve on r(‘st of scale row" 1, anteriorly a .dark stripe on adjacent 
halves of scale rows second, third, fourth and fifth, a dark stripe on 
the median row" and ilie adjacent Ivahes <>f the two rows at each side. 
Tliese stripes <lisa})])ear on posterior two-thirds of body. Anterior 
ventrals with a median bbu‘k spot, middle ventrals with black an¬ 
terior 1)ortler, po terior ventrals with median black spot, a black 
median line under tlie tail, most of upper labials wliite, chin and 
throat white. Total length 270 mm., tail 25 mm. 

Apparently allied to i\ indragirica Sghenkel, from Sumatra. 
But r. moultoni has some twenty-three more ventrals and the 
<‘olouration, while on the .same general plan, differs in detail. 

Calamaria smithi .s]). n. 

Field Xo. 74, from Ix)Ug Mujan. 

Diameter of the eye a little longer than its distance from the 
mouth, rostral about as broad as deep, frontal longer than broad. 
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more ihan twice as broad as supraocular, much shorter than parie- 
tals, one pre- and one postocular, five upper labials, third and fourth 
entering eye, first lower labial in contact with its fellow behind the 
mental. 

Ventrals 142, anal entire, subcaudals 21. Tail ending in a 
blunt point. Yellowish brown, many scales with a darker border, 
lower half of scale row 1 white, middle of scale row 2 white, form¬ 
ing a light lateral stripe. A light line starting at nostril traverses 
prefrontal, supraocular, postocular and parietal, lower two-thirds 
of upper labials white, belly white, a dark line on subcaudals. A 
dark half collar on neck; a dark half band at anus, one in middle 
of tail, and one near tip. Total length 10)3 mm., tail 20 mm. 

Very close to (\ hrool^ei Bonlenger, also from Borneo, but 
dift'ering in not having the five black stri 2 )es attributed to that 
species and in having the portion of the rostral visible from alx)ve 
one-fourth instead of one half its distance from the frontal. 

The Dipsadoniorphine snakes are Boiga^ dendrophila (Boie), 
Boiga cynodon (Boie), Passerita famolnia (Phscher), Dryophiops 
rubescens (Gray) and Chrysopelea peleas (Linn.)—for the most 
I>art common and well-known Malaysian species. 

D, fcusciolaitis is rather a rarity, confined to Sumatra, Borneo 
and the Xatunas. One was collected at I^ong Sclaan in the upper 
Baram Eiver. 

IJ, ruhescens, represented by one from Long Kaliinau, is an¬ 
other uncommon species, which is however known from Siam, the 
Malay Peninsula, Sumatra and Java. 

The others call for no comment. 

^European writers have long used Dip^adomorphus for Boiga^ Di'yophis 
for Passerita and C, ohj^ysochlora for C. peliap. 




Early Days In Penang. 

By the Eevd. Keppel Gakxier. 


On the morning of July 15th l'T8i6 Pulo Pinang—Pulo Ka 
Satu—lay sleeping in the sun, as quiet and untrodden by human 
feet as any other of the many jungle-ooverod islands in these 
Eastern seas. At midday three shifts dropped anchor off Pulo 
Tikus, boats were lo'wered and soundings taken. The same thing 
happened the following da}% and no doubt the fifty odd original 
inhabitants came from their Kampong under tlie hill, by narrow 
jungle path down to the sea shore to find out what these strange 
ships were doing. On July 17th liieuk‘nant Gray and a party of 
marines were landed at Point IVnagger ; their duty was to pre- 
pare for the arrival of Captain Francis Light and a few other 
Europeans who, on the morning of July 18th set foot on the sandy 
scrub-covered beach where today stands Fort Cornwallis. The in¬ 
tended occupation of the Island by the British was well known 
by those who dwelt on the Kedah coast, and soon after Captain 
Light had landed, the Datu of “ Qualla Moodoo arrived and ob¬ 
tained permission to build himself a house. lie was shortly fol¬ 
lowed by the Captain China and some Indian Christians who had 
come from Kedah in a prahu. Perhaps, in the same boat came 
the French Padre, who. Light tells us, landed among the first 
arrivals and planted liis Cross on the soil of Penang. With him, 
or soon afterw^ards, came a luindred Christians, also from the coast 
of Kedah. This constant coming and going w"as too much for the 
Malays—they now approaclied Light and through their Headman, 
Kakodah Kechil, asiked wiiat it all meant. Light seems to have 
been in entire sympathy with Malays. He frequently dressed as 
one himsolf and they were alw'ays his devoted friends. On this 
occasion, these Penang Malays departed well satisfied with a pre¬ 
sent which Light had ready for them. For the rest of the month 
everyone w^as busy, in clearing the ground, building a Fort, erect¬ 
ing a small Bazar, and generally getting things shipshape. 

On August 7th the Eliza returned from Queda ” writh 
provisions. Several more Christian families took the oppor¬ 
tunity to travel by her, and on August 10th two H. C. ships, the 
Vansittart and the Valentine ** arrived, and so Light 
decided to invite their Commander to be present on the fol¬ 
lowing day when he hoisted the Flag and took possession of the 
Island in the name of His Britannic Majesty and the Honourable 
East India Company. At noon, therefore, on August 11th, Cap¬ 
tains Light, Glass, Wall and Lewin, besides Local Servants of 
Government ’’ carried out the simple ceremony at a spot where now 
is the Esplanade, and Prince of Wales Island came into being, and 
was admitted into the great family of the British Empire. Al- 
tht)ugh presumably proud of its new name, it has never been able 
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to persuade the world in general to adopt it and, except officially, 
Pulo Pinang it remains, modified into Penang ” by the clumsy 
British tongue. 

From this time on, things began to move rapidly. We are 
not told miK'h in detail, but we team that ships called at the new 
SettlenKent in quick succession and that every Cap tain was de¬ 
sirous of obtaining possession of land and “ employed people every¬ 
day to (‘]ear the woods.” Among the first to arrive was Captain 
James Scott, a Navigating Merchant belonging to Calcutta and a 
friend of C-aptain Light. He was also a first cousin once removed 
of Sir Walter Scott. A^ry soon one hears that he has cleared the 
land at Cllugor—Assam Clugor is a tree witli orange acid fruits 
used in flavouring (Uirries—and Glugor we may say us the oldest 
estate on the island, and is still today the most important. One 
Bacon went further inland and cleared Ayer Itam. Before long a 
Chinese gentlemen built his flour mills there. They were burnt 
to the ground early in tiie niineteenth century, but the foundations 
of Amee's Mill can still be seen. A year alter the inauguration of 
the Settlement there were fiO Chinese famiilies who kept the shops 
in the Ba^.ar, already pretty extensive,” atid a few Malabars. 
There w^ere also a C'ertain number of Malays, who come and go be¬ 
tween the island and tlie mainland. Capiaiin Glass who had now 
been appointed to the (jommand of the troops, was not fond of 
these Malays and complained that they taught liis men to gamble. 
He tried to find more work for his soldiers so as to keep them from 
these naughty natives. 

In Light wrote, with pardonable pride, that the Island 
which s(]x years ago had been one entire wH)od, now had a popula¬ 
tion of IdyOU'O'; this total he divided up into T^OlX) inhahiiants ”; 
Company's servants with their followers I,!)!)!) ; Malays 1,50'0; and 
strangers wIjo (‘ome and go in ships and prows ” anytliing from 
1,.>()/() to 2',(Kl!0. TWo years later, on October ‘^Ist, Light died, but 
he had lived long enough to feel the gratification of success and 
something of anxiety in regard to the future of liis Settlement. 

Iji'ght himself was a -Suffolk man, but he seems to have de- 
})ended on Scotsmen to carry on his work. With the exception* 
< f Captain Glass, who was an Irishman, he was surrounded by 
men from North of the Tweed. Lieutenant Norman Macalister, 
who in IHiQT becamje the second Governor of Penang, and Lieu¬ 
tenant Bobin Duff were Members of his Council, while Edward 
Hay was the Secretary to Government. Another ScK)t8man by the 
way, w^as the first baker in Penang, for we are told that the 
Honourable J. Cochrane owned the first bakehouse, valued, with 
his godowTiv, ait 4,0'rM> Spanish dbllars. But nothing more is known 
about him than that. 

Light was most anxious that those who succeeded him should 
be in sympathy with the Malays and the Asmtic immigrants, but 
he evidently had fears on the subject. The sequel showed that has 
fears w’ere unfounded, for the year following his death the popu¬ 
lation had again increased, and there were at that date 35,000 
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inhabitants, sh<ywing that the Asiatics of all races had entire con¬ 
fidence in the Government. Such trouble as arose was caused, not 
by the Governmlent being out of sympathy with the Asiatics, but 
by the European merchants and ])lanters l)eiijg opposed to any 
Government at all—at any rate of the character provided by the 
E. 1. Company. So unruly did they l>eeonie that an attempt was 
made by the Superintendent, Major J. R. Macdonald, to come tO' 
some agreement with them, for which purpose he invited them to 
meet him, to discuss their grie\ances. He seems to have shown 
very little tact and the influential planters ])rol)ab]y felt them¬ 
selves strong enough to he able to ()])po8e him, and were bv no- 
means conciliatory in their attitude. Major Macdonald retaliate<l 
by instituting inquiries in regard to tlie titles by which they held 
their proj^erty. We have the names of some of these merchants 
and the replies given in certain cases. Messrs. McIntyre, Scott. 
Lindsay, Hutton, Roetbuck, Young, Browui, Sparran, Mackrell and 
Nason were th(‘ men wlio attended the conference. Mr. Scott,— 
the Captain James Scott mentioned earLier—seems to have been 
the outstanding personality of those early tikiys. Major Macdonald 
reported of him tliat “ of every spot which Mr. Scott’s sagacity 
pointed out as at a future hour likely to become valuable, he has 
by assumption or purchase made himself a part owner.” He added, 
Mr. Layton is likewiise an industrious and pros]>eriiig farmer, 
as was Mr. Brown, ])reviou8 to his junction with Mr. Young.” Mr. 
Young’s influence do<‘s not seem to have done much harm in the 
long run! 

Tile answers made by some of these gentlemen on the .subject 
of the titles to their properties >^ere as follows: Mr. Lindsay said 
he arrived in 17'SS under the protection of Mr. Light and was a 
partner in Mr. Scott's house, with wdiom Mr. Light wa.s also asso¬ 
ciated in commiercial affairs. Mr. Scott wrote that he belonged to 
Calcutta, to which jilace 1 return as soon as I can settle my 
affairs.” However he died in Penang on September *<il(>th 18f08. Mr. 
Nason says he arrived in the Island on Septemiber 10th 178fl and 
declared that he was the man wdio cut the first tree and raised the 
first plant. Tliere was the making of a very pretty quarrel between 
Government and the independent planters. We can understand it 
better when we remem'ber tliat Government Officials were them¬ 
selves merchants. They l)egan as “ Writers ” and after their sixth 
year of residence thev become ‘‘ Factors.” From the 9t1i to the 
11th year they were called Junior Merchants.” From and after 
the 12th year of arrival they were designated “ Senior Merchants.” 
But Light had from the first encouraged independent merchants to 
settle and take up land, and these men had bec'orae very wealthy 
and were owners of practically all the land in the island worth 
cultivating. The Superintendent regarded them as a turbulent 
and unruly crowd of interlopers, and a constant warfare was kept 
up for many years. They seemed to have showm a close resem- 
bknee to their brothers and cousins who were living similar cheery 
lives on the plantations in the West Indies. Young bloods they 
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were beyond doubt, and, also beyond doubt, rather a thorn in a 
side of Government. 

Major Macdonald died in and in IS'OO' a new regime 
began. Sir George Leith was sent out as Governor and Mr. W. E. 
Phillips aecomjpanied him as Prmte Secretary. Mr. G. Gaunter 
w*as the first assistant under Mr. Phillips and Mr. Dickens, an 
uncle of Gharles Dickens, was appointed Judge and Magistrate. 

Mr. (."'aunter’s name is frequently met with, and he occupied 
many important posts from time to time, including that of Super¬ 
intendent. One of the most curious is that of Acting Chaplain. 
As Chaplain he bapti7>ed, married and buried members of the 
Anglican Commfunity in Penang: and this he did up to the time 
of tile arrival of the first Padre, the Peverend Atwell Lake in 1805, 
and repeatedly, after that date, when the ('haplain was on leave. 
In 18()'l we find him marrying Thomas Burston Peirce, Commander 
of H. C. S. Taunton Castle” to Anna Maria Fearon, Spinster, of 
I^tince of Wales Island ; J. P. Fearon and the Governor, Sir 
George Ijeitli, were ihe witnesses. In 1803 he married Charles 
Scaly and Elizabeth Pajmer Mannington, daughter of Phillip Man- 
nington, who succeeded Light as Superintendent in 1794 and who 
died in 1795. Elizabeth was thus the sister of Philip Mannington 
who was 2nd x4ssistant to Major Macdonald and Magistrate, who 
died in 1806. There was another brother, Robert, who stood as 
Godfather to Charles Sealy’s son in 1804. In 1804 Mr. Gaunter 
married Patrick Chiene, merchant, to Elizabeth Hrymer; D. Brown 
wa’^ ojie of the witnes8(‘8. 

James Scott, senior, died on September 20th, 1808, his son 
James having died on July ^3ird. These were the founders of 
James Town which they hoped would prove a successful rival 
to George Town, the seat of Government, where’Sir Edward Stan- 
K‘y, the newly appointed Recorder and Judge, was making things 
rather unpleasant for independent and high spirited planter^. 
James Scott had another son William, who survived liim and died 
at the ripe age of 83. 

W. E. Phillips who came to Penang as Private Secretary to, 
J^ir (h'orge 1 cith was, from the day of his arrival to the day of his 
departure from the island, continually in the public eye. He acted 
a,s Lieut. Governor between ISKX) and 1805. After 1805 he acted as 
Governor and in 182-0 he was finally appointed Governor, which 
office he held until his departure in 1824. He lived for 30 years 
at home after liis retirement. In his time St. George’s Church was 
built and consecrated, and in his time too, and mainly owing to 
his endeavours, slavery was finally abolished in the Island: He 
also, like Mr. Gaunter, was intimately associated with the social 
life of the Settlement. He married (and incidentally was mar¬ 
ried himself), he baptized and he buried. In IBOO he was called 
upon to baptize the youngest son of Quinton Dick Thompson and 
Mariajme Raffles, his wife. The boy. was christened William 
O’Bryen Drury, and his godparents were Rear Admiral William 
O’Bryen Drury, Thomas Raffles and Olivia Marianne Raffles. A 
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ittonth later Mr. Phillips was called upon to bury the father. 
Marianne the mother was married again two years later to Captain 
Flint in Malacca. Mr. Phillips baptized at the same time as the 
little Dick Thompson was brought to the font, the daughter of 
Thomas and Catherine Church; and Marianne Thompson and her 
brother Stamford Eaffles and his wife Olivia stood as Godparents. 
The following year his services were again required in connection 
with the Raffles family. This time he married Leonora, a younger 
sister of Stamford Raffles, to Billington lA)ftie. ■surgeon, and 
Thomas Raffles again signed the Register. This seems to have been 
a popular wedding, for Mr. Clubley, Mr. eTohii Macalister, Mr. W. 
Ibbetsoii and Mr. J. L. Phipps also signed. 

iMr. Clubley married in 1817 Margaret Carnegy, the sister of 
James and Patrick Carnegy. He was the first owner of the 
Crag which was then known as Clubley’s Hill.” He died in 
18216 aged 36 yearsi, being at the time of his death Senior Memtber 
of the Council. Mr. John Macalister was also Senior Member of 
Council when he died in 1824, aged 39. 

Mr. Pliipps was one of the Senior Merchants and married 
in 1817 Marianne Bailey. Mr. Ibbetson was afterwards Governor; 
he married in 1817 Harriet Georgina Hutcliings Bennett, tlie 
widow of W, Bennett whom she had married in 1811. She was a 
sister of Jlr. G. and Mr. R. Cauiiter. The Ibbetsons had a son, 
Samuel Kerr, who was at Winchester C’ollege in 183-7. Tn 1817, 
which was a great year for marriages, a sister of Mrs. l'b])etson, 
Sarah Sparke Caunter, was married to Captain Thomas Larkins of 
H. C. -S. Marquis of Campden/' The following year another 
feister of James and Patrick Carnegv. Mary Alison, was marrie<l 
to John Anderson of H. C. Civil Service, and Messrs. Carnegy, 
Clubley, IMiipps, Krskine, Ibbetson, etc., rolled up to make sure 
that almost the last bachelor of their small circle was safely tied 
up. But a month later, June 30th, a double wedding took place 
(no doubt in the newly built Church of St. George the Martyr) 
which must liave been the social event of the year. Mr. Philli}>s 
married Janet Bannerman. At the same time and in the same 
place Mr. Henry Burney, a Lieutenant in the Bengal Army, also 
married Janet Bannerman, and the Reverend Jose]di Rawlin^^ 
Hutchings A. M., who performed the ceremony, did not think fit to 
give any explanation or specify more clearly who these ladies were. 
But from private sources it has been possible to clear up the diffi¬ 
culty. Mr. Phillips married Janet, daughter of Colonel Banner- 
man, the Governor, and Henry Buniey married Janet, the daughter 
of the Rev. James Patrick Bannerman and the naece of the Gover¬ 
nor. The Governor and his wife, Mr. A. J. Kerr, the Registrar, 
and Mr. James Low signed both registers. Mr. Phillips’ name 
was added for Mr. Burney’s wedding and Mr, Burney’s for Mr. 
Phillips’. 

The Phillips in the course of time had a son, Charles Palmer, 
and Charles Palmer Phillips had three sons, all at Winchester 
College, the second one, by name Charles Bannerman Phillips, was 
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for long a well-known and much respected housemaster there and 
is still alive today. 

Mr. Burney was a brother of Fanny Burney (Madame d’Ar- 
blay) and was the author of the famous treaty with Bangkok in 
1'8.26. Later he was British Eesideiit at Ava from 18i29 to 
He also had two sons at Winchester, the second of whom bore the 
name of Alexander d'Arblay. After the wedding, no doubt they 
all repaired to Suffolk to cut the cakes and make appropriate 
speeches. 

The social life must have been very pleasant at that time in 
Penang. It was one big family party. One finds that many of 
<me^s preconceived ideas of life in the East in those days have to 
be revised. Life was not the exile that one sometimes imagined 
it to have been. Brothers eamie out together and then sent for 
their sisters. iStamford Baffles not only had his wife with him, 
but tliree sisters as well. The Carnegys were a party of two 
brothers and two sisiters. The Oaunters were the same. 

The Bannermans were a large party including a niece of the 
^Governor. There were also the Oousens. George Alexander mar¬ 
ried Martha., one of the sisters, while Jemima stayed on with her 
brother and died unmarried. And there seem to have been chil¬ 
dren in every household. John Hall, Deputy Collector of Customs, 
and Ilosemary Ann his wife had six children in ten years. James 
Cousens, by the way, married a sister of John Hall. The Scotts, 
Browns, Caniegys, Ohienos and Dickens all had growing families 
and there must have been more European cliildren in Penang in 
1822 than there are today. There were many nice homes with 
hoys and girls growing up together. Then again, there was much 
coming and going. People went away to Calcutta, Madras, 
Malacca, Bencoolen and further afield to the Cape and to China on 
business or for health—not perhaps for pleasure! Two out of the 
three Mem(l>ers of Council appointed in 1805 were drowned. Alex¬ 
ander Gray went down in the ** Blenheim** off Mauritius and his 
wife was with him. Colonel Norman Macalister and his wife 
were drowned in a typhoon off the coast of China. 

In 1811 the first real glo»be trotter visited the Island, Mr. 
James Watlien. On his voyage out he had read Johnson’s Oriental 
Voyages, and lie expected much of Penang, for Johnson declared 
that ‘^the island, from the salubrity of its air was justly esteemed 
the Montpelier of India, and from the dawn of day until the sun 
has emerged above the high mountains of Queda, and even for 
some time after this period, Penang rivals anything that has been 
fabled of the Elysian Fields.” Wathen at the end of his two 
months’ visit agreed with all that Johnson had said in its praise. 
On his arrival at Penang his first duty was to report immediately 
at the offlee of the Town Major—Major J. M. Coombs 25th M. N. 
I. This gentleman who was also a Magistrate, was once challenged 
to fight a duel by John Macalister, a fellow Magistrate. There was 
a considerable disturbance ovet the matter and Macalister was 
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severely reprimanded by the authorities at home. Having per¬ 
formed this necessary duty Watheii was free to come and and 
enjoy the hospitality of ail the friendly folk in Penang, many of 
whose names have been mentioned already. He dined at Suffolk 
with Mr. Phillips, who at the time of his visit was Acting Govenior, 
and was delighted with the house. A splendid mansion ” he ex¬ 
claimed. The entertainment provided thoroughly met with his ap¬ 
proval. Mr. Phillips waa etill a bachelor but he know how to do 
things well. Ten rears later when Crawford visited him and his 
wife, he says that Suffolk was the most beautiful place in all India,, 
with the one exception of Barrackpore. Wathen met at dinner 
Sir P]dward Stanley and his lady, Dr. and Mrs. McKinnon—the 
Doctor was the Senior Surgeon at the Besidency—Mr. John Hall 
and his wife Posemary Ann-^-the mother of Charles, Rose, Emma, 
Ellen; Pldward William Phillips and Morris James: Mr. Hali- 
burton the Sheriff, and many others, all the l^st people in fact, 
which seems to have gratified our globe-trotter very much. Dr. 
McKinnon lived at Trcelough, his country place near the Burman 
village, and tliitber Wathen repaired and from there made expedi¬ 
tions to the corn mills of Mr. Amee at Ayer Itam, and also, with 
Mr. Phillips’ permission, he ascended to “the top of Penang moun¬ 
tains” and visited “ Convalescent." On his way he parsed a hand¬ 
some dwelling which he was informed was once the residence of 
Colonel Macalister, formerly Governor of Penang, who with his 
lady and children and near 2i0(0 persons were lost in a typhoon off 
the coast of China. “These anecdotes,” the timid little man ex¬ 
claims “ leave an unpleasant impression on tlie mind, particularly 
at a time when one is engaged in the prosecution of a long and 
dangerous voyage!” However, he recovered his spirits and spent 
a happy month walking about the lanes near Mount Olivia and the 
Burman village: or in being carried iai the Doctor’s palanquin to 
George Town, where he walked with much interest, about the 
streets. It must have been very different then to now, for then we 
find many trades were ia the hands of Europeans. There were 
Europeans working as Printers, Tavern Keepers, Fiddler, Hair 
Dresser, Coaehmaker, Watchmaker, Cooper and Shipwright. The 
Governors coachman and valet were also English. Among his 
little jaunts we can vrell imagine tliat he visited the Post Office 
and perhaps he was somewhat tickled by finding the following 
notice: 

“No letter will be received at the Post Office without the 
postage being sent with it, nor will any letter he delivered unless 
the postage is paid to the Peon, or the Person signs a receipt for 
it. For the accommodation of the Residents on the Island how¬ 
ever a Register will be permitte<l to be kept for this Postage ac¬ 
count on the understood condition that all postage claims are 
regularly settled every month/' 

On October 17th Wathen attended a christening at Treelough. 
of an infant daughter of Dr. and Mrs. McKinnon. The Agister, ' 
now in St. Georg’s Churdi, shows that there were two daughters^ 
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of th<=‘ Doctor baptized that day—Maria Sophia and Sophia Jane 
— 1 ) 111 Wathen seemed to have lieen more struck by the appearance 
of the Ayah than by anything else, and may have overlooked Maria 
Sophia or Sophia Jane, or been confused by the repetition of the 
name. According to him “ The most remarkable object at this 
ceremony was an antient Hindoo nurse who had lived many years 
in the family. She was dressed in a style so youthful and gay, 
and so bedizened with mock jewels, in her ears, nose, liair, etc. and 
was so full of consequence upon this grand occasion tliat tlie Doc¬ 
tor, in making me observe her airs, thought it proper to say that 
though this vanity of finery was ridiculous in so old a duenna, 
yet it was a comical fault and pardonable, as she was an excellent 
servant, careful and faithful, affectionate to the children and de¬ 
voted to her mistress.^’ 

She seems to have been ratlier a jewel of a servant and some¬ 
what of an exception to the usual run of domestics for, as a con¬ 
trast to her, it is interesting to read the following notice which 
was issued about the time of Watheii’s visit to the Island:— 

‘‘ xMmost daily complaints having lioen made to the Magistrate 
respecting servants leaving the emjilo-y of their masters without 
giving intimation of their intention of so doing and thereby put¬ 
ting such employers or their families to great inconvenience. It 
is hereby ordered that all persons serving in tlie capacity of ser¬ 
vants on this island, are to give their em])loyers warning of their 
intention o-f (juitting their service one montli at least previous to 
their so doing. And any servant who shall be found guilty of act¬ 
ing contrary of this order, will be taken up and brought before the 
Sitting Magistrate wlierc lie will be fin(‘d a sum not exceeding 10 
Spanish dollars and be liable to be committed to the House of 
C'onviction for a period not exceeding one month. 

Registration of Serv^ants w^as not necessary in those days. 
They managed quite well without it, or at least found other 
methods of dealing with the domestic problem. A few days after 
the McKinnon Baptisms, Wathen attended a funeral in the old 
cemetry and there waa much impressed by “ two ancient sons of 
Neptune ” who remained, after the funeral, one at each grave (for 
there were two British seamen buried at the time) leaning on their 
sticks in deep contemplation. “\Meagre was their look and pale^’ 
—so-me baleful disease had seized tiieir vitals —^whose vitals he 
referred to is not quite clear. 

However, on the whole he thoroughly enjoyed himself and his 
last remarks on Penang were these: ‘‘ It is with regret I quit this 
delightful spot, emulating in beauty and produce the seat of Para¬ 
dise itself. I shall ever cheri8»h the remembrance of the kindness 
I received from those families in it, with whom I had the honour 
of being acquainted, and I request that they will accept my thanks, 
esteem and gratitude.” 

And here too we must take leave of Penang and those early 
days of its existence. 






A New Spider of the Genus Liphistius* 

By II. C. Abrmiam. 


Tho series of >))i(lers from which tlie following doseriptions 
were made ^^as collected, with the exce])tioii of one female, by mv- 

in the dark caves at Batn (Sues, Selangor, F. M. S., durin]^ 
])e('omher Ih^l and damiarv 1hi2i^. This cave is situated in one of 
those isolated, ])recipitons, Ihnestone hills which form such a 
<*harat‘t(*ristic feature of many ])arts of this (‘omitrv: the particular 
hill in (jiiestion heiiiir some seA’eii miles north of Kuala Jjumpur, 
with th(‘ mouth of the cave about 'M)0 feet above sea-level. The 
female alio\e ref<‘rred to was collected by ('apt. H. M. Pendlebnry, 
S\st(‘matic Kntumolo^nst, F. M. S. Mu^eum^, whilst on aJi expedi¬ 
tion t(» the Mim-mit of (lunoni»- Tahaii, the highest point of the 
Malay J*enin‘^ula, during November 1921. 

Sini'c writing these notes, J have beim extremely interested 
to s(‘e, amongst tin* Xature Stiidv Photographs exhibited at the 
Malava-BoriK'o Kxlnbition (A])ril 1'9’22), a jiicture taken on 
(lunong Aim^i, Xegri Smnhilan, about 2,500 feet alaive the sea, 
h\ Mr. F. de la .Mare Norris of the F. M. S. Agricultural Depart- 
nnmt, of a large spe(‘i(‘s of Jjiphisfitis at the mouth of its retreat. 
Tlie latter is a more or less vertic-al tube (a])parently about 18 
iiubes loiiiT) Mink into the sfdl with its mouth lield open bv anchor¬ 
ing lines .similar, hut used in a diirerent manner, to those dcvscrihed 
under L. hahinisls {infra p. 19); the trap-door .smms from the 
})hoto to he similar to that de.scribed in this paper. From the 
roiigdi description of the spider given to me by Mr. Norris I am 
inclined to belicM* that it />. hirnianirast Tliorell. but hope sliort- 
Iv to he aide to puhlish a detailed description of both S])ider and 
nest, as Mr. Norris lias verv kindly jiromised to secure for me speci¬ 
mens and ])hotos of lioth on the next oc(‘asion on which he visits 
(iiinong .\ngsi. 

The point of immediate interest brought out by this photo- 
grajdi is that the (lunong Angsi species appears to build its retreat 
in the form of a tube in ihr (/round, whilst the spiders found by 
me in Batu (hives made theirs nol in the guano on the cave floor 
(whore T disiovered other small Mvgalomorjih spiders had sunk 
their tubes) but on the walls of the cave at, afiparentlv, any height 
al)f)ve the ground, sometimes, but by no means always, using a 
smairiiollow in the face of the rock for the Ixittom of the nest to 
rest in. This appears to intlicate that these spiders liavc been 
cave-dwellers for a sufficientlv long period of time to have modi¬ 
fied considerably the original form of nest (assuming, as seems 
natural, that the open-air-form is the original one), this modifi¬ 
cation probably having taken place on account of the fact that 
their prey appears to frequent mostly the walls of the cave, so. that 
their nests being there also gives the spiders a retreat close at 
hand, if they are alarmed whilst hunting. 
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Up to the present time five descriptions have ])een published 
of sf>ecimens of the genus, viz :— 

(1) If. desuitor Schiodte, in Krover, Naturli, Tijdsk, 2, II, p. 

(1849). 

(2) L. mamillanus 0. P. Cambridge, Ati 7 K Mag. Xat. IIiM., (4), 

XV, p. 249, 

(3) L, desultor van Hasselt, Vers. Med. K. Ahid. Wetcnsch. A. 

Naiurk., 2 Peeks, XV, p. 18G, (1879). 

(4) L. sumatrnnus Thorell, St. Rag. Mat. e Pap., IV, p. 27, 

(1890). 

(5) L. hirmaiiicus Thorell, Ann. Mus. Civ. Genoa. XXXVII, p. 

162, (1897). 

It appears, liowever, that a comparison of these specimens has^ 
never yet l)een made, but, from a discussion of tlie various descrip¬ 
tions, carried out by Thorell in St. Rag. Mai. e Pap., IV, pp. 26-31, 
(1(890), and bv Simon in 77i.s/. Nttf. des Ar.. T. ]>. 63, (1892) and 
II, p. 87'5, (1903), one is led to the conclusion that (1) and (2) 
ace identical i.e. L. demltor Schiodte, and that (3) is a synonym 
of (4) L siunairanus Thorell, (3) liaving been described by van 
Hasselt under the impression that he was dealing with a s])ecimen 
of (1). So that the genus Lipliistius has consisted, up to the ])re- 
sent, of three species, viz: — 

L. desuitor Schiodte (= mamillanus Camhr.). 

L. simatranus Thorell (= desultor van Hasselt ). 

L. hirmanicu.^ Thorell. 

A short description of the last-named is giveji ]>\ Hocock in 
Fauna Brit. India, Arachnida. p. 15t), (1900), and a description of 
the male of the same species hv Simon in Bull. Sci. Fr. Belg., 4\2; 
p. 70, (1908). 

In a recent paper (Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., (9), X. p. 444, 
19t2'2) Mr. T. H. Savory points out the extreme interest attaching 
to spiders of the Family Liphistiipae as approaching more nearly 
than any others, in external structure, to the fossil spider (Pro- 
iolycosa) of tlie Carhoniferous strata of the Palaeozoic e]>och. He 
regrets the fact that the internal anatomy of Liphistiu.s has never 
yet been studied. The cause for this regret will, T liope, soon be 
removed as I am' corresponding with Mr. B. H. Buxton with a 
view to sup]dying him with material for such investigation.^ 

The members of the Familv LiPHrsTiiPAK, which consists of 
the two genera Liphisiins 'Schiodte, and Anadiastoihele Simon, 
arc didinsmished from all other spiders bv the facts, (i) that the 
dorsal surface of the abdomen is furnished with distinct terga^ 

^ I see Mr. Savory states also that the male palpus of Liphistius has 
never yet been described. He has evidently overlooked the description 
of L. hirmanieits by Simon, quoted in the preceding paragraph. The 
description and figure of the palpus of my new species L. batuensis 
now given in this paper I hope will also prove of iotorest. 
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giving an appearance of segmentation, and (ii) that they poesess 
eight spinnerets which are situated in a group near the middle 
•of the ventral surface of the abdomen, far removed from the anal 
tubercle. 


Fam. liphistitdae. 

(lenus LjPHisTirs Schibdte. 

Llphistius Schiddte, in Kroyer Naturh, Tijdsk,, 2, IT, p. 6'21, 
(1849). E. Simon, Uixt. Nat. .4r., I, p. 64, (1892); op. dt., 
31, p. 875, (1903). 


Liphistius batuensis, sp. nov. 

Plate 1. figs. 1 to 9. 

Female: 

Colour: Varie> in a rather a remarkable degree (see note 
]L 21) but is ^eueralh as follows:—Cephalothorax and mandibles, 
<rreyish-velloA\ to warm grey-brown: fangs, red-brown; lip, dull 
yellow; coxae (d Jjalpi, i)rownisht sternum and coxae of legs, dull 
yellow: legs and ])al])i, pale grevish-yellow with the distal extrem¬ 
ities of the segments brownish; abdomen, upper surface dark 
rlull yellow-grey to dull warm grey-brown, the terga being dark 
grey to warm grev-brown, under surface, dull vellowish-grey be¬ 
coming darker ])osteriorly, opercula of stigmata dull vellow, region 
around epigvne pinkish : sides and under surface of abdomen thinly 
clad with coarse down-lying dark hair. 

Cephaloihoro.v: Tliree or four coarse up-standing black 
bristles in a median longitudinal row are placed just behind the 
cKAilar tubercle and 6 more pointing forward along the front mar¬ 
gin : of til is latter series the 2 innermost bristles are slightly longer 
and stouter, and the 2 outermost shorter and more slender, than 
the intervening ones. 

Eifen: Eight in nuniiljer, and grouped closely together on a 
circular tuberede on the front margin of the cephalothorax. The 
laterals of the front row are largest, their front margins occupying 
the whole of the lower half of the tubercle. The medians of the 
same row are minute and, a short distance apart, are situated a.l)Ove 
the inner margins of the lateral pair. The rear row is recurved, 
the laterals, rather smaller than the front pair, which their lower 
edges touch, are ovate, broadest anteriorly, and (K!cupy the posterio- 
lateral margins of the tubercle. The rear medians, slightly smaller 
still, ovate with the smaller end pointing backwards, lie above and 
between the side eyes. The small front median eyes are black and 
like day eyes, the remainder colourless and probably nocturnal. 
There are 3 or 4 upstanding curved black bristles disposed along 
the median line of the ocular tubercle. The eyes in both sexes are 
•alike and are shown in Fig. 7. 
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Mandibles (Fi^. 4): 8tout and about 2/5 aa long as the 
cephalotborax. The Falx is flat on the inside and convex exterior¬ 
ly ; it is slightly hollowed at the base and thence arched anteriorly. 
The apical and inside front margins are furnished with stout up¬ 
standing black bristles. The external and anterior surfaces are 
clothed with scattered black bristles whilst the inner surface has 
scattered short down-lying hairs. On the inner margin of the falx- 
sheath are 9 (rarely 10) teeth, the arrangement of which as re¬ 
gards relative size is somewhat variable but is in general much as 
is shown in Fig. 4. Both margins of the falx-sheath are fur¬ 
nished with a fringe of long reddish bristles; on the inner margin 
is also a shorter and finer similar fringe. The Fang is long and 
stout, slightly curved. 

Lip: Wider than the front of the sternum and about twice as 
broad as long, and rounded in front where it is furnished with a 
number of slender bristles. 

Sternum: More than twice as long as it is wide in the middle, 
truncate anteriorly and rather sharply attenuated })osleriorly, 
separating the coxae of the 4th pair of legs; it is furnished with 
numerous long black slightly curved bristles. 

Legs: Clothed with black bristles arrange<] more or less in 
longitudinal series. The coxae are about 2^ times as long as wide, 
those of the 4th pair l>eing separated by the extension of the ster¬ 
num. The femora are furnished, in addition to the numerous 
bristles mentioned above, with 4 longitudinal series of spines, one 
along the middle of the upper side, one along the front upper edgt*, 
and one along each edge of the under side; the spines of the last 
two rows arc particularly long and numerous. There is also a pair 
of curved spines on the upper surface near the distal end. The 
patellae have two long curved bristles on tlie uy)per side, one 
near the base and the other near the apex, there are also 4 or 5 long 
curved bristles in a bunch at the distal end. On the tibiae are 
numerous spines and bristles in more or less longitudinal series. 
Those of the. 1st and 2nd pairs have, in addition, a series of 4 very 
stout long outstanding spines down each edge of the underside. 
The metatarsi of the 1st and 2nd pairs have a series of 5 stout 
long outstanding spines dowm each edge of the underside; those of 
the 3rd and 4th pairs have a bunch of curved fepines at the yilistaleiid.. 
The tarsi are clothed witli numerous bristly hairs. Those of the 
1st, 2nd and 3rd pairs have also a series of 5 spines along each 
edge of the underside, the spines on the 3rd pair being much finer 
than those on the 1st and 2nd; on the 4th pair these series are re¬ 
presented by 3 pairs of slender spines on the apical half of the 
under surface. The tarsal claws (Fig. 5) are 3 in number, long 
and powerful; the superior pair are about twice the size of the in¬ 
ferior claw and are armed with 2* to 4 sharp teeth of whicli those 
nearest the base are the smallest, the others increasing in size suc¬ 
cessively; the spacing and relative size of these teeth varies slightly, 
in some cases, on the two superior claws of the same leg. The 
inferior claw has 2 or 3 minute teeth on the basal half. 
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Palpi: extremely leg-like in appearance and similarly fur¬ 
nished with black bristles. The coxae are also provided with a 
thick fringe of long reddish curved hairs along the inner margin. 
The femora are bowed so that when out-stretched their distal ends 
are immediately in front of the mandibles. They have a long dark 
spine near the base, and another near the apex; and also a series 
of about 9 long black spines along each margin of the under 
side. The patellae are furnished with a long spine on the upper 
side near the base and another near the apex, as well as several 
long curved spines on the inner surface. The tibiae are armed 
with 9 long, stout, out-standing, dark spines in 3 longitudinal 
serie>s of 3; one row down each edge of the under surface, and the 
third series down the inner surface. The tarsi are thickly clad 
witli longisli bristles, and have a row of 7 stout out-standing spines 
along each edge of the lower side. The claw is slightly curved, 
and has near the base, 3 small contiguous teeth. 

Abdomen: oval, about 7/8 as wide as long. It is divided 
into 9 transverse dorsal terga from the base to the rear end: of 
these tlie 3rd and 4th are the largest, and the 9th, much the 
smallest, is a little distance above the anal tiil^ercle. Each of 
these terga has 4 black bristles directed backwards along its post¬ 
erior margin, the median pair longer than the lateral; these are 
easily broken off. There are also short, down-lying, bristly hairs 
irregularly scattered on each. 

The inferior lateral spinnerets consist of two joints, the 
basal one l)eing stout, semicircular in outline, and plentifully 
furnished with long, dark, out-standing, bristly hairs; the 
second joint, times as long as the basal, is bluntly conical, 
incurved, and is divided into 10 to 12 false articulations by 
chitinous rings each of wliich is fringed along the distal margin 
with long, coarse hairs in addition to a number of shorter ones 
scattered over the surface. The inner margin of the distal joint, 
from the basal to the a])ical annulation, has a thick fringe of long, 
reddish, curved hairs. They are separated at their bases by a dis¬ 
tance not quite equal to half the diameter of their basal segments. 
The superior laterals are contiguous and likewise two-jointed, 
the basal segments nearly parallel (slightly broader at the apex 
than at the base), about equal in length to the 1st joint of the in¬ 
ferior laterals, and of a diameter at the apex of nearly their 
length; they are clothed with long, coarse, scattered hairs. The 
2nd joint is conical, about three times as long as its diameter at 
the base and bluntly rounded at the apex where it tapers to about 
i the width of its base; it is divided by 12 chitinous rings into 
false articulations, and there is an incomplete annulation between 
the let and 2nd of these; each of these rings is fringed along the 
distal margin wdth long coarse hair; there is also a single, slightly 
curved bristle near the apex of the joint on the under side. The 
4 median spinnerets are about equal in size, and are one-jointed. 
They are arranged in pairs, the members of each pair being close 
together, the inferior pair lies between the inferior laterals, with 
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the superiors a little behind them. They are cylindrical in form, 
iybout i aa broad as long, with their distal ends blunt. They are 
clad with long, coarse, dark, scattered hairs. The spinnerets, which 
are alike in both sexes, are shown in Fig. 3. 

The anal tubercle, not quite at the end of the ventral surface, 
is conical and clothed with scattered, longish, cotirse liairs. 

Male: 

Colour: the single specimen obtained is coloured thus:— 
Cep'halothorax and mandibles, dull greenish-brown; fangs, red- 
brown; lip, pale dull yellow-brown; coxae of palpi, reddish; ster¬ 
num and coxae of legs, pale dull yellow-brown ; legs and palpi, the 
same with distal extremities of all joints browniish; abdomen, up¬ 
per surface and sides dull greyish-brown, dorsal terga dark dull 
olive-browui with tlieir posterior margins yellowish, ventral surface 
pale dull yellow-brown, the opereula of the stigmata being warm 
yellow with the edges of the epigastric fold pinkish, and tlie anal 
tubercle yellow. The sides and under surface of the abdomen are 
clad with long, slender, black bristles. 

Ceplialothoroiv: similar to that of the female except that the 
median row of bristles liehind the ocular tubercle a])pcars to be 
lacking. 

Ma7ul\hler: similar in form to those of the female but ]iot 
quite so large in pro])ortion. 

Jjegs: consideraldy longer than those of the female and 
the coxae somewhat stouter. The femora, patellae and metatarsi 
are armed in a nmnner similar to the corresponding joints of the 
female, but the bristles and spines are distinctly more slender. Tlie 
tibiae lack the long outstanding spines which are found on ihose 
of the list and 2nd pairs in the female. The tarsi arc furnished 
with numerous l)ristly hairs and have also a series of very fine 
spines along each edge of the und4*r-side; the series on the 1st, 
2nd, and 3rd pairs each (insisting of 5, and those on the 4th of 
b spines. Tliere is a light scopula of very tine pale hair on the 
distal half of all the tarsi. 

Palpi: furnished on the upper surfaces of femora, patellae 
and tibiae with black liristles in longitudinal rows. The coxae, 
femora and patellae are similar to those of the female. The tibiae 
are slightly dilated hasally and have a blunt apophysis on the 
outer side at the distal end with 4 long, stout, forwardly-pointing 
spines (Fig. 9). 

The distal joint is clad with long spinous bristles and has on 
the outer side of the base a circular cushion covered with a inim))er 
of short, stout, pointed spines; from this the palpal organ projects 
in a stout, blunt point alongside a crutch-shaped projection of the 
bulb. The exact forms and relative positions of the various parts 
are shown in Figs. 6 and 9. 

Abdomen: longer in proportion to its width than that of the 
female, being ^ as wide as long. 
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Measurements (mm.):— 

For ALE. 

Length. Breadth- 

('ephalothorax .. .. .. .. 5.5 4.9 

Abdomen .. .. .. .. , 5.4 4.9 

Falx .. .. .. .. .. 3.0 — 


Lengths of 

Coxae 

Tr: & Fem : 

Pat; & Tib* 

Metat:&Tar: 

Total. 

>—1 

1 

2.75 

4.8- 

5.1 

3.9 

16.55 

1 

TT 

1 2.5 

5.0 

5.1 

4.5 

1 17.1 

III 

2.5 

5.0 

5.1 

5.0 

^ 17.6 

IV 

2.2 

1 (>.2 

().8 

8.1 

23.3 

Palpi 

2.0 

4.3 

! 4.7 

1 

2.9 

13.9 

1 


Male. 

Tx?ngth. Breadth. 


Cephalothorax .. .. .. .. 5.4 5.1 

Abdomen .. .. .. .. 5.0 3.8 


FpIx . 

• 


• • 

. 

2.1 

— 

Lengths of j 

1 

Coxae 

Tr; & Fem 

Pat; & Tib- 

Metat;&Tar 

Total. 

Legs 

1 

II 

1 

2.4 

5.8 

6.6 

0.8 

21.6 


1 

IT 1 

2.7 

1 

6.3 

r.o 

7.6 

23.6 


nil 

1 

2.7 1 

6.3 

r.3 

9.3 

25.6 


1 

IV 1 

1 

2.9 

7.0 

8.9 

13.0 

32.7 

Palpi 

1 

1 

1 

1.9 

3.8 

_ 1 

i 5.8 

! 1.9 

13.4 

1 


Nest: consists of a sac-shajped tube, 35 to 40 mm. in length, 
forming a retreat l)elow which is a cavity in which the egg-sacs 
are deposited, curtained oif from the retreat and from each other 
by a fine sheet web. A trap door of simple wafer type closes the 
tirbe and appears to be fastened down by the spider when the lat¬ 
ter is within (see below p. 20 ). The nest is built, with its en¬ 
trance upwards, upon the more or less vertical side-walls of the 
cave and is anchored in position by a number, generally about six^ 
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of long lines of twisted silk which are attached to the lower lip of 
the opening of the retreat at approximately equal intervals, their 
distal ends being fixed to the eave-wall. The entire structure, in- 
<'luding the anchoring lines, is thickly covered with particles of 
sand, etc., giving it a very close resemblance to an excrescence of 
rock on the cave-wall (Fig. 2). The eggs are ivor^^-white in 
colour, about 1 mm. in diameter, and are deposited in the chambers 
•of the nest as a spherical egg-mass about 6 mm. in diameter. The 
young, when sufficiently grown, apparently escape from the egg- 
•cham}»er by burrowing through its walls. The retreat of the male 
is exactly similar to that of the female except that it lacks the 
egg-chambers. 

Ilahiis: When captured all the specimens were within their 
retreats with the legs and palpi doubled up and closely pressed to 
the body; the lid of the nest was in each case not quite closed, 
thus seeming to indicate that the spiders had retired there in alarm 
on the a])proach of our lights. On approaching the finger towards 
the opening of the nest, the lid was at once snapped down and held 
tightly closed; which seems to show that the spider itself holds the 
trap-door shut whenever it has l)een driven, by the proximity of 
danger, to take refuge within its retreat. 

From remains found in some of the nests and the fact that they 
occur plentifully in the same part of the cave, it appears to be ex¬ 
tremely probable that the principal food of the spider is the grass¬ 
hopper Paradiestrammena gravelyi Chop., which it would obtain 
by hunting along the cave-walls, and which it apparently takes to 
its nest to devour. An interesting find in one of the nests was the 
larval form of an earwig (probably Chelisoches morio (Fabr.)); 
these earwigs normally remain much nearer the mouth of the cave, 
separated from the chamber where the TAphMius are found by a 
flooded portion of the cave floor, so that probably the specimen 
found in the spider’s nest was one which had been accidentally 
transported to that part of the cave. 

The foregoing notes upon the structure of the nests, and the 
habits of the spider are written from observations made of the 
specimens obtained in Batu Caves and so may not apply to the 
single specimen collected in Pahang, of'which we have no informa¬ 
tion on these points. 

Locality: The dark cave, Batu Caves, Selangor, 300 feet 
above sea-level; December 1921 and January 1922. The specimens 
were all obtained in a side-chamber some distance from the en¬ 
trance of the cave; their nests were not uncommon in this situation. 

One specimen, a female, was collected by Capt. H. M. Pendle- 
bury between Kuala Teku and Wray’s Camp (Gunong Tahan), 
Pahang; virgin jungle, SOO'-SjdOO^; November 1921. The exact 
locality is not recorded more nearly than this. ! 
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Note on Colour: Three of the females exhibited rather strik¬ 
ing diiferenees in colour from that generally prevailing. Of these 
a small one (collected in Batu Caves has the cephalothorax of 
jsl dull reddish-purple and the abdomen dark bluish-purple, with 
the dorsal terga black; whilst the legs are pinkish-purple with the 
metatarsi and tarsi yellowdsh. 

Another, from tlie same place, and of about the same size as 
the female of which the measurements are given above, has the 
•cephalothorax dark greyish-green, tlie abdomen dull pinkish-brown, 
and the dorsal terga dark grey-green with lateral and posterior 
margins yellowish. 

The specimen collected in Pahang has the cephalothorax dark 
w^arm grey-brown, the abdomen pale cold grey, the dorsal terga 
very dark grey (practically black), and the legs dull olive-brown 
w'^itli very faint browm markings. 

Specimens examined: 11 adult females; 1 adult male; 4 
immature. 1 have sent the Types to the Bnitisli Museum, and co¬ 
types of the female to Mr. H. 11. Hogg; to Katlles Museum, 
iSingapore; and to the F. M. S. Museum, Kuala Lumpur. 

To Mr. Hogg. J must express my gratitude for kindly advising 
me in the preparation of this paper, for checking my description 
and comparing the specimens with other Liphistius species includ¬ 
ing Types in the British Museum. A worker in the East is neces¬ 
sarily at a disadvantage; the ready assistaiu'e of a sjiecialist at 
home is therefore doubly appreciated. 


PLATE I. 

Liphistius batuensis, sp. nov. 

Eig. 1. Male x (about). 

„ 2. Nest X f (about); the anchoring lines have been cut off 

short in the figure. 

3. Spinnerets. 

4. (Mandible of 9 from inside. 

5. a. Superior tarsal claw of let pair. 

h. Inferior „ „ „ 

c. Superior tarsal claw of 3rd pair. 

d. Inferior „ „ „ 

e. Inner superior tarsal claw.of 4th pair. 

/. Inferior tarsal claw of 4th pair. 

G, Palp of S ,—palpal organ, tarsus, and apex of tibia from 
outer side. 

7. Eyes. 

8. Profile of abdomen x 4 (about). 

5). Palp af $ as in Fig 6, but seen from above. 
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\ Concluded from Journal No. 86, page 342] 

ERICACEAE. 

Vaccinium Lovreiro. 

Vaccinium moultonii sp. nov. 

Frutex vel arlior ]jarva, raeomis levik'r ])ul)esceiitibiis exceptis- 
glaber; ramulLs 2 mm. diamotro; foliis breviter petiolatis, ovatis 
A el oblongo-ovatis, subcori-aceis, l O’—15 cm. longis, integriss per- 
apiciie caiidato-acuniiiratis, Imsi rotuiidatis \el acMitis, iiervis iitrin- 
que 3 vel 4, eurvatoHadseendeiitibus; racemis solitariit;; vcl binis, 
axillaribus, 3—4 cm. loiigis, paiiciflorivs; floribiis ellipsoideis, 5 mm. 
longis, bracteis bracteolisquo parvis, laiiceolatis, 1 —2 mm. longis; 
oalyce pubesmito. lobis ovato-laiuteolatis, acumiiiatis, 1.8 mm. 
longis; corolla ellipsoidea. lobis l)revibiis; filaraentis ])ubescentibiis, 
aiitheris 1.5 mm. loiigis. 

A shrub or small tree entirely glabrous except tlie sparingly 
pubescent racemes: ultimate 'branches terete, about 2 mm. in dia¬ 
meter, brown, smootli or with few conspicuous, scattered lenticels. 
Leaves ovate to somewliat oblong-ovate, subcoriaceous, olivaceous, 
10 to lr5 cm. long, 4 to G.5 cm. wide, entire, the base rounded to 
acute, the apex \ery conspicuously oaudate-aenminate; lateral 
nerves, including the l>aaal paivp 3 or 4 on each side of the midrib, 
curved-ascending, rather obscurely anastomosing, the reticulations 
distinct on both surfaces; petioles 2 to 3 mm. long. Racemes soli¬ 
tary or in pairs, axillary, slender, 3 to 4 cm. long, few-flowered, 
sparingly pubescent, the pedicels 2 to 3 mm. long, the subtending 
bracts lanceolate, acuminate, 2 mm. long, slightly pubescent, the 
bracteoles 2, lanceokte, acuminate, 1 mm. in length. Flowers 
about 5 mm. long, ellipsoid. Calyx tube suboVoid, somewhat 
pubescent, the lobes ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, 1.8 mm. long. 
Corolla glabrous, subterete, about 4.5 mm. long, contracted at the* 
throat, the lobes ovate, obtuse, 0.5 mm. long. Stamens 10, equal, 
the filaments pubescent, 2 mm. long; anthers 1.5 mm. long, the 
apical tips 0.8 mm. in length, the dorsal spurs slender, 0.6 ram. 
long. Style 3.5 mm. long, included. 

Sarawak, Upper Baram, Gunong Temabo, Major J. C. Moul¬ 
ton 6676, November 5, 1920. Altitude about ISOO m. A species 
well characterized by its ovate, conspicuously, caudate-acuminate 
leaves, the acumen attaining a length of 3 cm. as well as by its 
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solitary or paired, few-fiowered racemes, and by its scattered lateral 
nerves, the uppermost nerves frequently leaving the midrib near 
the middle of the leaf. If is probably as closely allied to Vac- 
ciniurn, bigihhum J. J. Sm. as any other described form, differing 
among other characters in its flowers being more than twice as 
laige as in Smith’s species. 

MYRSINACEAE. 

Ardlsla Swartz. 

Ardisia sublepidota sp. nov. § Acrardisui. 

Friitex erectus, ramulis iiiflorescentiisqne junioribus adpresse 
furfuraceo-Jepidotis exceptis glaber; foliis chartaceis, oblongis, 20— 
3'5 cm. longis, acutis vel obtnsis, basi acutis vel siibrotundatis, sub- 
olivaceis, nitidis, iitriiKjue j)ers'])icue sed i^auce elevato-punctatis, 
nervis utrinque circiter 25, perspicuis; petiolo 1—1.5 cm. longo, 
distincte alato; inflores<entiis terminalibus, pediinciilatis. tripin- 
natini panliciilatis, 2'()—30 (m. longis, ramis primariis ])aucis, usque 
ad 15 cm. longis, floribus urabcllatim dis])ositis; floribus breviter 
pedicellatis, 5-meris; sepalis cllliptico-oblongis, obtusis, 2.5 mm. 
longis, perspicne glandiilosis, margine miinitissime ciliatis, patulis; 
petalis ovatis, siibaciitis, 5 mm. longis, eglanduloslis; ovario glabro; 
stylis 4 mm. longi.% glanduloso-puiictatis, connectivo eglanduloso. 

An erect shrub about 3 rn. high, the young hranchlets and in¬ 
florescences minutely appresscd-fiirfuraceons-lcpidote, in age en- 
uirely glabrous, the ultimate braiuidcts about 3 nim. in diameter. 
Leaves alternate, chartaceous, oblong, siibolivaceons, shining, 2<0 
to 35 cm, long, 7 to 10 cm. wide, acute or obtuse, the base acute to 
somewhat rounded, both surfacc^s with conspicuous, widely scatter¬ 
ed, somewhat elevated glands; lateral nerves about 25 on each side 
of the midrib, spreading, prominent on the lower surface, curved 
and obscurely anastomosing close to the margin, the reticulations 
lax, not prominent; petioles 1 to 1.5 cm. long, distinctly undukte- 
wiiiged. Panicles terminal, pcdunclcd, 2-0 to 30 cm. long, the 
primary brancdies few, up to 15 cm. long, the flowers umbellately 
disposed on the ultimate branchlets, 5 to 12 in an umbel, the sub¬ 
tending bracteoles oblong, 2 mm. long, with few large glands, 
deciduous, the pedicels in flower about 6 mm. long, in fruit about 
1 cm. long, sparingly glandular. Sepals 5, elliptic-oblong, obtuse, 
2.5 mm. long, conspicuously glandular, the margins minutely cilii- 
ate. Petals pink, ovate, silbacute, about 5 mm. long, eglandular. 
Anthers 4 mm. long, subsessile, the connectives eglandular. Ovary 
ovoid, eglandular, glabrous; style glandular-punctate, 4 mm. long, 
not exserted in bud. Mature fruits red when fresh, reddish-brown 
when dry, ovoid, 5 to 6 mm. long, eglandular, minutely and broadly 
apiculate. 

British North Borneo, Sibuguey, near Sandakan, Ramos lGJf5 
' (t.ype); Labuk District, Domingo 1109, the former number with 
flowers in November, the latter wlith mature fruits in April. On 
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forested slopes at low altitudes. A species manifestly in the alli¬ 
ance with Ardisia polyactis Mez, but readily distinguished, among 
numerous other cliaraeters, by its much larger leaves, its distinctly 
winged petioles, and its distant nerves. 

Ardisia diversilimba sp. nov. § Acrardisia. 

Frutex vel arbor parva, inflorescentiis leviter pubescentibus ex- 
ceptis glaber; foliis alternis, coUiaceis vel subooriaoeis, sessilibus, 
integris, ellipticis vel oblongo-obovatLs, basi amplexicaulibus, cor- 
datiis vel auriculatis, majorilvus 11—18 cm. longis, acutis vel bre- 
viter acuminatis, iiervis utrinque circiter 15, miiioribus 1.5—2.5- 
cm. longis; paniculis terminaliibus, 10 cm. longis, bipinnatim pani- 
culatis, ramis primariiis paucis, floribus umbellatim dispositis; 
scpalis circiter 1 mm, longis, margiiie leviter ciliatis; petalds lanceo- 
latis, imbricatis, 4—4.5 mm. longiis, glandulis pauds instructis. 

A shruib or tree, glabrous except the sparingly pubescent in¬ 
florescences. Ijeaves alternate, coriaceous or subcoriaceous, very 
dissimilar in size, the upper ones all amplexicaple, the larger ones 
elliptic to narrowly oiblong-obovate, 11 to 18 cm. long, o to 7 cm. 
wide, acute or shortly acuminate, entire, the base rather deeply 
cordate and chis])ing the stem, or the bases of the lower ones slight¬ 
ly auricled, all sess^ile, the uf)per surface olivaceous, the lower 
brownish and wdtii numerous conspicuous glands especially near 
the margin; lateral nerves about 15 on each side of the midrib, 
mostly spreading, distinct, anastomosing, the primain" reticulations 
rather lax and distinct on both surfaces: .smaller leaves ovate to 
oblong-ovate, 1,5 to 2.5 cm. long, amplexicaul. Panicles terminal, 
rather few-flo^vered, about 10 cm. long, the primary branches few, 
spreading, the flow'ers umbellately disposed at the tips of the second¬ 
ary branches, tlidr pedicels about 8 mm. long. Sepals about 1 mm. 
long, oblong-elliptic, obtuse, spreading, not at all inubricate, each 
with 1 or 2 glands or frequently eglandular, their margins slightly 
ciliato. Petals lanceolate, acuminate, imbricate, 4 to 4.5 mm. long, 
with few conspicuous glands. Anthers lanceolate, acuminate, S 
mm. long, their connectives glandular. Ovary glabrous, glandular- 
punctate; style 3 mm. long. 

Sarawak, Fpper Baram, Gunong TomalK), Major J. C. Moul¬ 
ton 6750, November 2, 192>0. Altitude about 2100 m. A very 
distinct species bclongiing in the group with Ardisia caudifera Mlez 
and A. amplexicaiilis Bedd., strongly differentiated by its very di¬ 
verse leaves which are all sessile, the upper ones being very pro¬ 
minently cordate at thelir bases and amplexicaul. 

Rapanea Auhlet. 

Rapanea multibracteata sp. nov. 

Frutex glal^r, circiter 2 m. altus, ramis incrassatis, ramulis 
2.5—3 mm. diametro; foliis coriaeeis, ohlongo-obovatis, sym- 
metricia, 4—7 cm. longis, apice roftfundatis retusisque, basi cuneatis. 
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utrinque punctatis, nervis tenuibus subobsoletis; inflorescentiis $ 
numerosis, axillaribus et in axillis defoliatis, solitariis, incrassatis, 
oblongo-abovoideis, O'—7 mm. longis, 3—4 min. diametro, bracteis 
numerosis orbicukri-ovatis rotundatis subcoriaceis margine ciliatis 
imibrioatk; lioribus 6 brevissime pedicellate, 5-meris« sepalis 
'Oblongo-ovatiS;, acutis, 1 mm. longis, hand ciliatis, glandulis pauds 
iiistruetis; petalis elliptico-ovatis, oblongo-ovatis, 1.5 mm. longis, 
glandulis jiaucis iierspicuis instructis. 

An entirely glabrous shrub about 2 m. high, the branches and 
branchlets thickened, rather smooth, reddish-brown, the ultimate 
liranchlets 2.5 to 3 mm. in diameter. Leaves coriaceous, oblong- 
obovate, symmetrical, 4 to 7 cm. long, 1.5 to 2.5 cm. wide, the 
upper surface subolivaceous, shining, the hvwer surface paler, both 
surfaces rather eouspicuoiisly punctate-glandular, the apex rather 
broadly rounded and rctnse, base cuneate; lateral nerves slender, 
very obs(*ure or obsolete, the midrib impressed on the upper sur¬ 
face, ]3rom)iuent on the lower surface; petioles 5 to T mm. long. 
Stamiiiate intloresceiK'es axillary and in the axils of fallen leaves, 
solitary, many-flowered, 5 to 7 mm. long, 3 to 4 mm. in diameter, 
oblong-obovoid, supplic'd with very numerous, persistent, orbicular- 
ovate, rounded, suboor'iaceous bracts about 1.5 mm. in diameter, 
the bracts brown wdien dry, their margins ciliate. Staminate 
flowers numerous, 5-nierous, wdiite, entirely glabrous, their pedicels 
1 mm. long or less, the flow’crs slightly projecting beyond the biacts. 
Sepals membranaceous, oblong-ovate, acute, 1 mm. long, with few 
S(*attcred glands or sometimes eglandukr. Petals elhptic-ovate, 
obtuse, membranaceous, somewhat spreading, 1.5 mm. long, with 
ii^w but (onspicuoiis glajids. Anthers O'.l mm. long, somewhat 
glandular toward their apices. 

British North Borneo, Banelakan, Ramos October, 1920. 

Along the inner border of mangrove sw^amps. A species belonging 
in the group w’^ith Rapanea demiflora Mez and R. crassifolia Mez 
of New Ouinea and Norfolk Island, but differing from both of these 
in very numerous details. 


EBENACEAE. 

Diospyros Linnaeus, 

Diospyros juppii sj). nov. § Emhryopteris, 

Arbor glabra, ramulis teretibus, 3—1 min. diametro; foliis 
•oblongis, alternis, subcoriaceis, nitidis, circiter 2C cm. longis, 7—8 
cm. latis, basi rotundatis, apice breviter acuminatis, nervis utrinque 
circiter 15, cum reticulis utrinque distinctis; inflorescentiis caulinis, 
fasciculatis, floribus pedicellatis, 5-meris, glabris vel subglabris; 
<'alyci cupulato, lohis coriaceis, reniformibus, erectis, rotundatis, 
3—3.5 mm. latis; corollae tubo 8—10 mm. longo, crasso, sursum 
^ngustato, lobis patulis vel recurvatis, reniformibus, 6 mm. latis; 
staminoideis circiter 15, I'inearibus, l-seriatis, glabris, 5—6 mm. 
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ovario glabro, eloiigato, circiter IS-locellato; fructibus oil)- 
longis vel oblong()K)VoidBis, drciter 10 cm. longis, glabris, nitidis^ 
seminibns com])ressip, 3 cm. loiigis, albumine aeqiiabile. 

A uearly glabrous tree, tiie braiiclilets terete, somewhat brown¬ 
ish wlien dry, slightly rugose, 3 to 4 mm. in diameter. Leaves- 
8ul)eor*iaeeoua, oblong, alternate, shining, about cm. long, 7 to 8 
cm. wide, tlie base rounded, the apex shortly acuminate, the upper' 
surface grayish-olivaceous when dry, the lower surface somewhat 
brownisli; lateral nerves about 1'5 on each side of the midrib, 
slender but rather distinct on l>oth surfaces as are the reticulations;, 
petioles rather stout, about 1 cm. long. Flowers in small fascicles 
on tlie trunk, tlieir ])e(licels somewhat pubescent, U]) to 8 mm. long, 
ea(*h suijtendt'd by 1 or 2 bracts which are broadly ovate and about 
1.2 mm. long. Flowers 5-meraus, the pistillate ones nearly gla¬ 
brous. Calyx somewhat cup-shaped, 5 to G mm. long, the lobes 
erect, reniform, coriaceous, 2 to 2./> mm. long, 3 to 3.5 mm. wide. 
Corolla tul)e stout, about 8 mm. long, narrowed u])ward and 4 mm. 
in diametiu’ at the throat, the lobes reniform, spreading or re¬ 
curved, coriaceous, about G mm. wide, 4 mm. long. Staminodes 
about 15, 1-seriate, united ])elow and with tlie stamimil tube, 
linear, glabrous, 5 to G mm. long. Ovary glabrous, elongated, nar¬ 
rowed upward, about 12-celled, the stigmas oblong, about -1 or 5, 
about 1 mni. in length. Fruits fleshy, oblong or obJong-ovoid, 
v^mootli, shining and brownish when dry, about I'D (an. long, 5.5 
cm. in diameter, the pul]) acid, edible. Seeds compressed, 3 em. 
long, 1.4 em. wide, the albumen smooth. 

British xXortb Horneo, llh'ttotan Jliver \hilley, Ju/fp 727, 
Se])tember, 1G19. Mr. W. O. Jupp who collected this species states 
that during a period of some twenty years that he has resided in 
British North Borneo, many of which were spent in the country 
outside of Sandakaii, he had seen only tlirec speciineais of tliis tree. 
His attention was attracted to it by the fact that the large con¬ 
spicuous fruits are borne on the trunks and further that the acid 
fruits are used by the natives as a relish with fish. In vegetative 
characters tliis species closely approximates the Pliilippine Bio- 
spyroa copelandii Merr. and is manifestly allied to it, differing in 
numerous details jii floral structure. 


OLEACEAE. 

Jasminum Linnaeus, 

Jasminum crassifolium Blume Bijdr. (1-825) 679. 

British North Borneo, Sebuga and Batu Lima, near Sandakan,, 
Eamos lJiS2, 1787, ISJfS. In forests at low altitudes. Luzon,. 
Palawan, Java. 
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LOGANIACEAE. 

S try chaos 1 Annaeus, 

^trychnos ignatii Berg, Mat. Med. 1 (1878) 1,445 ; A. W. Hill, 
in Kew Bull. (IDIU) 2,9^), plate, 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima near Sainlakan, Ramos 
IJ95, in fruit, Oetohcr, 1920. In damp forests at low altitudes. 
Previously known only from the Philip])ines, wliero it occurs in 
-Samar, Jx»yte, and M'indanao. 


APOCYNACEAE. 

Bpigynum Wight, 

Epigynum borneense sp. nov. 

Frutex scandcns, ramulis juniorihus intlorcscentiis(jue exceptis 
glaher, rainis nil)rO'-l»runneis, glabris, ramulis le\jter adpresse liir- 
sutis; foliis membraluu'ois, oblongis, G—H) cm. longis, nitidis, 
olaberrimis, breviter acute acuminatis, bas'i olitusis; cymis hrevihua. 
naucifloris, fcrruir'inco-puibescontibuh, bracteolis laiicoolatis, circ'iter 
2 mm. lonais; (‘orollae tubo 3 em. lomro, extus puliescente. intu- 
'illoso, lobis patulis, 1.4 cm. longis; tollicuhs 25—35 cm. long«s, 
(*ylindracei'S, 5 mm. diametro, acuminatis. obscunssime torulosis, 
leviter adfiresse liirsutis, glabrescentibus. 

A seandent shrub nearly glabrous e\ce])l the very young 
hranehlets and tlie inilorosceiues. Branclu's teride, slender, gla¬ 
brous, reddish-brown, the ultimate hranehlets about 2 mm. in dia¬ 
meter, sjiaringly appreased-hirsute, the indumentum ferruginous. 
Leaves opposite, membranaceous, entirely glabnms, pale-olivaceous, 
somewhat sliining, ohlong, G to 10' cm. long, 2 to 3.5 cm. wide, the 
.apex shortly acute-acuminate, i)ase usually obtuse; lateral nerves 
aliout 10 on each side of the midrib, slender, rather distinct, curved 
and arched-anastomosing near the margin, the reticulations lax, 
not prominent, with no intermediate secondary nerves from the 
midrib; petioles 5 to 8 mm. long, sparingly hirsute when young, 
ultimately glabrous. Cymevs terminal and in the up])ormost axils, 
sessile or shortly ped uncled, few-flowered, rather densely fulvous- 
pubosc*ent, often subtended by a few linear-lanceolate, foliaceous 
bratds 1 to 1.5 cm. long, the bracteoles laiuieolate, about 2 mm. 
long. Flowers white, 5 to I'O in each cyme, their pedicels about 5 
mm. long. 'Calyx lobes lanceolate, acmminate, pubescent, 2 to 3 
mm. long, eglandular. Corolla tube about 3 cm. long, cylindric, 
pubescent, slightly inflated in the lower quarter opposite the inser¬ 
tion of the anthers, inside conspicuously villous, the lobes inequi¬ 
lateral, about 14 m-m. long, 6 to 7 mm. wide, twisted to the left, 
crenulate on the upper margin, glabrous except the dorsal parts 
that are exposed in bud. Stamens inserted near the base of the 
tube, the filaments glabrous, 1 to 2 mm. long; anthers narrowly 
lanceolate, acuminate, 5 mm. long, the basal spurs 2 mm. in length. 
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Disk somewhat fleshy, glabrous, cylindric, crenately 5-lobed, nearly 

1 nini. higli. iCarpels sparingly pubescent, about 1 mm. long. 
Follicles cylindric, slightly toruiose, 2,5 to 35 cm. long, about 5 
inm. in diameter, sparingly pubescent, ultimately glabrous or near-^ 
ly so, longitudinally striate, the apex narrow, distinctly acuminate. 
8eedfi numerous, 1.3 to 1.5 cm. long, narrowed below, the apex 
obliquely truncate, the coma silky, 2 to 2.5 cm. in length. 

'British North Borneo, Sandakan, Ramos 1117, September,' 
1920. In thickets and forests at low altitudes. This seems to bo 
most closely allied to Epigynum forbesii King and Gamble of 
Sumatra, which is possibl}^ represented by Haviland^ SOJfS from 
Sarawak. Among other characters the present species differs in ita 
sparingly liirsute, not ])uberulent branchlets, longer flowers, aixd 
smaller, thinner leaves. Epigynum heccarii K. Schum. in Engl, 
and Prantl, Nat. Pfl(an 2 :enfani. 4 , pari 2 (18-95) 178 is merely a 
nomen nudum, based on a Bornean specimen collected by Beccari. 

WiUughbeia Roxburgh . 

Willughbeia (Urnularia) borneensis sp. nov. 

Frutex scandens ramulis infloresceiitiisque deinse ])uberulis ex- 
ceptis glaber; foliis chartaeeis, oblongis vel pblongo-ellipticis, 11— 
14 cm. longis, nitidissimis, tenuiter acuminatis, ba^si acutis vel 
subrotundatis. nervis utrinque 8—10, subtus perspicuis, reticulis 
obsoletis; cymis axillaribus, longe-pedunculatis, pauoifloris, 6—10 
cm. longis, partibus junioribus dense olivaceo-pulK^riilis; floribus 4- 
mcris, corollae tuibo glabro, 9 mm. longo, lobis o})ovatis, 2 mm. 
longis, patulis vel reflex-is, margine revolutis; fructibus junioribus 
ovoideis, acutis, 2.5 cm, longis. 

A scandent shrul), glabrous except the densely pul)erulent 
branchlets and inflorescences. Branches terete, somewhat rugose 
wdien, dry and glabrous,, rather densely and conspicuously lenticil- 
late, the branchlets minutely and! densely puberulent, the indumen¬ 
tum dark-brown, licaves ehartaceous, oblong to oblong-elliptic, 
11 to 14 cm. long, 4 to 5.5 cm. wide, slenderly acuminate, the 
acumen 1 to 1.5 cm. long, blunt, the base acute to somewhat round¬ 
ed, the upper surface ])ro'wnish-olivaceous, smooth, strongly shining, 
the lower surface pale and with rather numerous, widely scattered, 
small glands; lateral nerves 8 to 1»(> on each side of the midrib,, 
distant, straight, anastomosing directly with the arched and equal¬ 
ly distinct marginal veins, the reticulations obsolete; petioles about 

2 cm. long, when young puberulent, ultimately glabrous or nearly 
so. 'C.ymes axillary, solitary, long-peduncled, few-flowered, 6 to* 
10 cm. long, the younger parts densely olivaceous-puberulent, the- 
primary branches few, spreading, the lower ones up to 4 cm. long, 
the bracts and bracteoles coriaceous, ovate, acute or obtuse, the- 
pedicels densely puberulent, 5 to 6 mm. long. Flowers .yellow, 4- 
merous. Sepals oblong-ovate, obtuse, 2 mm. long, their basal por¬ 
tions and margins slightly pubescent. 'Corolla tube cylindric, gla¬ 
brous, 9 nim. long, 1.5 mm. in diameter, the throat not appendaged,. 
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the lobes orbicular-obovate, rounded, slightly pubescent, 2 mm* 
long, recurved, their margins revolute. Stamens inserted slightly 
above the middle of the tube, the filaments 1.5 mm. long; anthers 
lanceolate, 2.5 mm. long, oibtuse. Disk 0. Ovary ovoid, glabrous,. 
1-celled; style 3 mm. long, the stigma 1 mm. in length, narrowed 
from a slightly thickened base. Immature fruits ovoid, acute, 2.5 
cm. long, glabrous, dark-brown and wrinkled when dry. 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima, near Sandakan, Ramos 
IJfJ/J, In damp forests at low altitudes. Among other characters 
this species is distinguished by its 4-merous flowers. It clearly be¬ 
longs in the group for which Stapf proposed the generic name 
Urnularia, but which he later found to be not distinct from 
WUlughheia; see King and (lamhle in Joiirn. Asiat. Soc. Bengal 
47, part 2, (11K>T) 3i9i8, 'in note following Willughbem ffavesc'cns 
Dyer. The species of Urnularia pro}X)sed by Stapf wdll have to be 
transferred to Williighheia, U. beccariana Stapf l)ecoming W. bee 
cariana 0. Ktz., the other two considered l)elow: 

Willughbeia ovatifolia (Stapf) comb. no^. 

Urnularia ovatifolia Stapf in Hook. lo. TV 8 (19'01) sub. 
t. 2711; Merr. BibJ. Enum. Born. PI. (1021) 491. 

Willughbeia stapfil nom. iiov. 

Urnularia oblongifoUa Stapf. 1. c.; Merr. 1. c., non Willngli- 
heia oblongifolia 0. Ktz. 

CONVOLVULACEAE. 

Erycibe Roxburgh. 

Erycibe angulata Prain in Journ. As. Soc. Bengal 63, part 3,.. 
(Ii894) 84, 74, part 2, (1005) 291. 

Erycibe paniculaia Miq. PL Iiid. Bat. Suppl. (1861) 248, non 
Roxb. 

British North Borneo, Bettotan River, Agama 70C^, May, 1919. 
In forests at low altitudes. Malay Peninsula and Sumatra, with a 
closely allied form, E. macroghylla Hall, f., in Java. 

BORAQINACEAE. 

Tournefortia Linnaeus. 

Tournefortia tetrandra B*lume Bijdr. (18’26) 845. 

Tetrandra zollingeri Miq. PL Ind. Bot. 2 (18i59) 928. 

British North Borneo, Batu liima, near Sandakan, Ramos 
1S22. In thickets on slopes at low altitudes. After examining 
Javan, Sumatran, and Malay Peninsula material and the descrip¬ 
tions I fail to see how Tournefortia wallichii DC. {Tetranthera 
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walUchii Miq.) can be distinguished from Blume’s species. Malay 
Peninsula, Sumatra, and Java, with a variety in the Moluccas fide 
Blume. 


VERBENACEAE. 

Petraeovitex Oliver. 

Petraeovitex membranacea sp. nov. 

Frutex Hcandens, iiifloresitontiis parce ]>uhernlis exceptis gla- 
ber, ramis teretibus vel obscure angulatis; foliis 3-foliolatis, foliolis 
-oblongo-ovatis vel clliptico-ovatis, intcgris, (>—7 mm. loiigis, mem- 
branaceifi, brcviter acuminatis, basi rotumlatis, rariter subaciitis, 
nerVis utriiique 4- vel 5; yjanicuJis axillanbiis, pediim ulatis, 11—2i5 
cm. longis, eymis laxissimis, paucifloris, ])ra(*tcis iiiferioribus pler- 
unique laiiceolatis, circiter 1 cm. longis; fioribus 7 —8 mm. longis, 
tenuiter pedicellatis, calycis tubo cnnoato, 3 mm. longo, glabro, 
lobis obscure puberulis; fructibus striatis. glabris, lol)is accreseen- 
tibns, 1 (m. longis, 2 mm. latis. 

A slender glabrous vine, or the infiorescences obscurely i)uber- 
ulent. Branches })ale, terete or obscurely 4-angled, 2 to 4 mm. in 
diameter. Loaves opposite. 3-foliolalc, their ])etioles o to G (un. 
long; leaflets membranaceous, oblong-o\ate to elliptic-ovate, eJi- 
tire, 6 to 11 cm. long, 3 to G cm. wiile, palo-olivaeeous, somewliat 
shiniiig, tlie base rounded, rarely sul)acute, tbe apex shortly acu¬ 
minate; lateral nerves 4 or 5 on each side of tlie midrib, distinct 
as are the primary reticulations; petiohiles of the latm’al leaflets 
5 to 'i mm. long, that of the terminal one 1 to l.tS cm. in length. 
Inflorescences axillary, peduncled, paniculate, very lax, 11 to 25 
cm. long, glabrous or very obscurely puberulcnt, tlie primary 
branches few, spreading, the lower ones up to 8 cm. long and 
usually subtended by lanceolab^ leaf-like bracts about 1 cm. in 
length; the upper branches without bracds, the. bracteoles linear, 
1 linn, long or less; cymes very lax, few-flowered, the pedicels of 
the individnal flowers slender, up to 1 cm. in length. Flowers <S 
to 9 mm. in diameter, 7 to S mm. long. Calyx-tube cuncate, 3 to 
3.5 mm. long, glabrous, the lobes 5, oblong, acute, about 3 nim. 
long, 1 nmi. wide, obscurely 3-uerved, very slightly puberulent. 
(^orolla glabrous, white, the tube about 3.5 mm. long, the limb 
very oli.^curely 2-lipped, the 5 lobes subcqual, ovate to elliptic-ovate, 
obiuse, about 3.5 mm. long, 2 to 2.5 mm. wide, their margins 
minutely ciliate. -Filaments glabrous; anthers ellipsoid, 1.7 mm. 
long. Young fruits ciineate, glabrous, longitudinally striate, the 
accre^?cent lolies up to 1 cm. in length, about 2 mm. wide, 3-nerved. 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima near Sandakan, Ramos 7S72 
(type), 1679, October and November, 1920. In damp forests 
along small streams and on damp ridges at low altitudes. This 
species is strongly characterized, among the five hitherto known 
representatives of this genus, by its very lax, few-flowered cymes 
and long-pedicelled flowers. It differs from P, trifoliata Merr. 
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(P. ternata Hall, f.) of Borneo, Palawan, and Mindanao not only 
ill its very lax eymes and slenderly pedicelled flowers but also in 
lK‘ing nearly glabrous, and in its thinner leaves. Frohi P. ham- 
husetorum King and Gamble, it differs not only in its inflorescence 
characters mentioned above, but also in its few-iierved leaflets and 
in its distinctly ribbed fruits. 


CaHicarpa Linnaeus. 

Callicarpa involucrata s}). nov. 

Frntex 3 m. altus, subglaber, partibus junionibus minute 
})iiberulis; foliis oppositis, glabris, chartaceis, oblongo-ellipticis, 
2 ()—30 cm. lorigis, basi acutis, apicc breviter acuminatis, niargine 
distaiiter undiilato-dentatis, ntrinque glandulis paucis disciformi- 
biis in&triictis, iiervis utrin(|ne I'd—12, perspiciiis; inflorosocntiivs 
caiilinis, fasciciilatis vel depaiipcrato-cyniosis, densis 2—3.o cm. 
diametro, bracteis sulioribicularibus vel obovatis R—9 inra. longi.> 
(lecidiiis instriietis: floribus 4-nieris, 7—9 mm. longis, pedicellatis,. 
(‘alyce brevivssime 4-deiitato, extus glandulis paucis diseiformibus 
instructo. 

A luiarly glabrous shrub about 8 m. high, tlie younger branch- 
ids sometimes minutely puberulent, the iiiHorcscenci's sparingly 
])ubes('ent. Braiiclilets oliscurtdy 4-angled, the ultimate ones about 
3 mm. in diameter, r^eaves opjiosite, glabrous, (diartaceous, sub- 
olivaceous, shilling, the lower surface paler than the upper, obloiig- 
elli[)ti(', 2'() to 3o cm. long, 8 to 14 cm. wide, subeqiially narrow’ed 
to tin* acuite base and the shortly hut sharfily acuminate apex, the 
margins distantly undulate-dentate or quite entire in the lower part 
of tile leaf, both surfaces conspicuousiy pitted-glandular, the lower 
surface with few% widely scattered, disk-like, sessile glands, 0.5 mm. 
in diameter or Jess, the upper surface wdtli numerous similar, 
crowded glands at the very base; i)etioles about 1.5 to 2 cm. long. 
Inflorescences cauliiie, the flowers densely crowded, fascicled or de- 
pan perate-cyinose, the inflorescences, in anthosis, sessile, 2 to 3.5 
cm. in diameter, subtended by several suborbicular to obo^ate, 8 
to 9 mm. long, subcoriaccons, deciduous bracts, the bracts round¬ 
ed, externally supplied with numerous sessile discoid glands. 
Flowers white, 4-merous:, their pedicels slightly pubescent, about 
5 mm. long. C'alyx 4 mm. long, cup-shaped, obscurely pu})esc*ent. 
the base subacute, the margins with 4 triangular obtuse teeth, 
about ^0.5 mm. long and usually with few distant discoid glands 
near the rim. fCorolla-tulie 5 mm. long, glabrous, the lobes or'bi- 
cular-ovate, rounded or obtuse, subequal, about 3 mm. in diameter. 
Stamens 4; antliers oblong, 3 mm. long, slightly exaerted, obscurely 
waxy-glandular. Fruits ovoid, glabrous, 5 mm. in diameter, from 
two thirds to three quarters included in the cup-shaped, mem¬ 
branaceous, glabrous calyx, their pedicels up to 7 mm. long. The 
•infructescences are distinctly and stoutly peduncled, the peduncle 
attaining a length of 2.5 cm. 
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British North Borneo, Batu Lima near Sandakan, Ramos 1395 
(ty})e), 16^3, 1927, On forested slopes at low altitudes. A re- 
inarkable ^species remote from all hitherto described forms, but 
somewhat resembling Callicarpa cauliflora Merr. It is strongly 
<?haracterized by its cauline, fascicled or depauperate-cymose, 
crowded flowers, the uniifornily pitted upper and lower surfaces of 
its leaves, and the peculiar disciform glands widely scattered on 
the lower surface, crowded on the upper surface at the base of*the 
leaf, and similar ones on the bracts (many) and on the calyces 
(few). The bracts are deciduous, but form a distinct involucre 
subtending the younger inflorescences. 

Callicarpa erioclona Sehauer in DO. Prodr. 11 (1847) 648; 

H. Lam, Verb. Malay. Archipel. (1919) 

British North Borneo, Kudat, Agama lOJfO, on dry slopes at 
low altitudes. Philippines (Luzon, Mindoro, Leyte, Negros, Min¬ 
danao), Java, Celebes, New Guinea, New Britain, and New Ireland. 


SOLANACEAE. 

Soianutn Linnaeus, 

Solanum epiphyticum Merr. in Philip. Joiirn. Sci. 7 (191S) 
Bot. 350. 

British North Borneo, Sandakan, Ramos 11^63, October, 192'1. 
Epiphytic. This differs from the typical form which occurs 
throughout the I'liilippines in its sb'glitly pubescent leaves. 


GESNERIACEAE. 

Didymocarpus Wallich, 

Didymocarpus multinervia sp. nov. § Kompsoboea, 

S])ecies D. hompsohoeae affinis, differt foliis anguste oblongis, 
nervis utrinque 35 —tO, pediuiculis paucifloris (hand 1-floris), 
floribus multo minoribus, circiter 1.7 cm. longis. 

Stems woody, simple, erect or ascending, up to 13 cm, high, 
about 5 mm. in diameter, the upper parts densely rugose with 
petiolar scars. Leaves crowded, narrowly oblong to oblong-lanceo¬ 
late, chartaceous, mostly 15 to 25 cm. long, 2.5 to 3.5 cm. wide, 
acuminate, the base distinctly inequilateral, obtuse to acute, the 
up|ier surface dark brownish-olivaceous, smooth or slightly bullate, 
sparingly ciliate with long rather weak hairs, conspicuously so on 
the midrib, the lower surface brown, ciliate on the midrib and 
lateral nerves, the margins conspicuously and rather coarsely cre- 
nate-dentate; lateral nerves 3i5 to 4Q on each side of the midrib, 
spreading, the reticulations lax, indistinct; petioles about 1 cm. 
long, more or less ciliate. Inflorescences nearly as long as the 
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leaves, the Awers rather few, cymosely arranged, white, about 1.7 
»cm, long, the bracts and bracteoles linear, 2.5 to 4 cm. long. Sepals 
free nearly to the base, narrowly lanceolate, 2 mm. long, slightly 
puibescent, the corolla about 1.7 cm. long, very slightly pubescent 
externally, the mouth somewhat oblique, the smaller lip 3-lobed, 
the larger one 2^1obed. Anthers 2 inm. long, their filaments gla¬ 
brous, 5.5 mm. long, the staminodes 3 mm. in length, glabrous. 
Ovary and style very slightly pubescent. Capsules linear, glabrous, 
iibout 4 cm. long, 1 mm. in diameter. Peduncles and branches of 
the i lAoresccnce sparingly ciliate with elongated hairs and pubes¬ 
cent with more numerous and much shorter ones. 

British North Borneo, Sandakan, Ramos llJfO (type), Sep¬ 
tember, 192'0, Mrs. Clemens October, 1915. On cliffs and 

large boulders in forests at low altitudes. A species allied to 
Didymocarpus hompsoboea C. B. Clarke, differing radically in the 
characters mentioned in the diagnosis. From D. crenata Baker, it 
differs iiii its evident stems; its much larger, longer and broader 
leaves; its smaller calyx with narrowly lanceolate, not ovate, lobes; 
and its distinctlv smaller corolla. 


Cyrtandra Forsfer. 

Cyrtandra didissandrifortnis sp. nov. g 117//7m. 

Frutcx erectus, hand raniosus, 40—05 cm. altus, pubescens 
•caiile 3—5 mm. diametro, dt*nae ferruginoo- vel fnlvo-villoso; 
foliis op'positis, panbns aequalibus, membranaceis, oblongis vel 
-oblongo-ellipticis vcl oblongo-oblanceolatis, 12—25 cm. longis, 
acutis vel sub<>l)tu8is hasi Jonge angusiatis, euneatis, margine cre- 
nato-dentatis, supra olivaceis, subaspcris, ])lus minusve furfuraceo- 
liispidis, ad costam iiervosque ])erspiciie ciliato-villosis, subtus palli- 
diori'bus, villosis, nersis utriiique circitcr 15 distinctis; tioribus 
plerisque in axillis defoliatis, fasciculatis, 4 cm. Jougis, tenuiter 
pedicollatis, bracteolis obscuris vel O; calyci parvo, profunde 
lobato; corollae tuho deorsum anguste cyliiidrico, supra ampliato, 
•extus parcissiine pubcscente; fructibus cylindricis, usque ad 4.5 cm. 
longis, ;3—4 mm. diametro, longe a(*nminatis, glabris. rugosis. 

An erect, unbrauched, ferruginoUvS-pubeseent shrub, 40' to G5 
cm. high, the stems terete, 3 to 4.5 cm, in diameter, rather densely 
appressed ferruginous-villous, the interiiodes 1.5 to 6 cm. long. 
Leaves opposite, those of each pair equal in size and similar in 
shape, membranaceous, oblong to oblong-elliptic or obloiig-oblanceu- 
late, narrowed upward to the acute or subobtuse apex, and below 
to the cuneate baae, 12 to 15 cm. long, 3.5 to 6.5 cm. wide, the 
margins crenate-dentate, the midrib and nerves conspicuously cili- 
ate-villoua, the upper surface somewhat hispid with short subap- 
pressed hairs from thickened bases, the lower surface conspicuously 
ciliate-villous on the midrib, nerves, and reticulations, brownish; 
lateral nerves about 15 on each side of the midrib, prominent on 
the lower surface; petioles 1 cm. long or less, densely ferruginous- 
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villou8. Inflorescences chiefly in the axils of fallen leaves on the 
lower part of the stem, the flowers solitary, in pairs, or fascicled^ 
w^hite, about 4 cm. long, their pedicels appressed-hirsute, slender, 
1 to 2 cm. long, ebracteolate. Calyx hirsute, the lobes linear- 
lanceolate, a<*uminate, about 5 mm. long, free nearly or quite to the* 
base. C'orol]a-tul)e slightly ])ubesc^nt, the lower 1.5 to 2 cm. 
slender, cylindric. tlicji expanded, the lobes orbicular-ovate, about 
6 mni. long. .Stamens 2, the anthers ovoid, 1.2 mm. long, con¬ 
nate, the filament gla])rous>, ultimately much twisted and con- 
tortcnl; staminodes two, 4 mm. long, glabrous. Ovary and style 
somewhat pubeseeiit. Fruits C 3 dindric, elongated,- glabrous, up to 
4.5 cm. long, 3 to 1 iiini. in diameter, slenderly acuminate, some¬ 
what rugose when dry, the seeds minute, subellipsoid, 0.3 mm. in 
length. 

British Nortli Borneo, Batu Lima, near Sandakan, Ramos 
IJfSS (type), October, 1920. In damp forests at low 

altitudes. A specjes well characterized by its somewhat hispid 
leaves, tliose of each pair being equal in size and similar in shape, 
but more especially by its slenderly pedieelled, solitary to fascicled 
flowers which arc* for the most pari coiilined to the leafless nodes 
on the lower jiart of the stem, as well as by its slender, cylindric, 
elongated fruits. It seems to be remote from all other known 
aipeei(‘s of the section, but clearly belongs in the section ]Vhifia. 

Cyrtandra longicarpa sp. nov. ^ Whitia. 

Hufl'ruticosa, erecta, hand ramosa, circiter 40 cm. alta; caiili- 
bus bre\ibus, rugosis, circiter 5 mm. diametro, leviter hirsutis; 
foliis confertis, membranaceis, olivaceis, nitidis, oblongo-obovatis, 
lireviter acuminatis, deorsum angustatis, cuneatis vel decurreiitibus, 
margine serratis, 20—2? cm. longis, utrinque glabris vel subtus ad 
costam hirsutis, nervis utrinque 12—14, distantibus, reticulis tenui- 
biis, laxis; floribus axillaribus et in axillis defoliatis fasciculatis, 
temiiter pedicellatis. circiter 2.5 cm. longis, bracteie submem- 
branaceis ovatis subcaudato-acuminatis 1.8 cm. longis instriictis, 
cal^'cis prof unde 5-fidis, lobis lanceolatis, glabris, 5—6 mm. longis; 
corollae tube deorsum tenuiter cylindrico, supra ampliato, extus 
leviter jmbescente; fructibus cylindraceis, elongatis, glabris, tenui¬ 
ter acuminatis, 5 —7 cm. longis, 2—3 mm. diametro. 

An erect, uiibranched shrub about 40' cm. high, the stems shorty 
about 5 mm. in diameter, rugose when dry, the younger parts more 
or less hirsute. Leaves crowded at the apices of the stems, ap¬ 
parently alternate, the normal ones membranaceous, olivaceous, 
sliiniiig, oblong-obovate, shortly acuminate, narrowed below to the 
cuneate or long-decurrent base, the margins more or less serrate, 
20 to 2^7 cm. long, 6 to 10 cm. wide, glabrous on both surfaces or 
the midrib beneath sparingly hirsute; lateral nerves 12 to 14 on 
each side of the midrib, prominent on the lower surface, the reti¬ 
culations lax; petioles 2 to 4 cm. long, somewhat hirsute; inter¬ 
mingled with the normal leaves arc found greatly reduced, ap¬ 
parently alternate, usually lanceolate, sessile ones, 1.5 to 3 cm. in. 
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length. Flowers 2.5 cm. long, fascicled, chiefly in the lower axils, 
their pedicels slender, glabrous or nearly so, up to 2 cm. in length, 
^subtended by submembranaceous, ovate, sulicaudate-acumiuate, 
nearly glabrous bracts up to 1.8 cm. in length. Calyces divided 
nearly or quite to tlie l)ase, the lobes lanceolate, glabrous, 5 to 6 
mm. long. Corolla sparingly pubescent externally, the tube nar¬ 
row and cyliiulric for the lower I'O mm. then expanded, the lobes 
.subequal, orbicular-ovate, 6 mm. long. The filaments erect, 8 mm. 
long; antliers oblong-ovate, 3 mm. long, .slightly cohering by the 
acuminate tips; staminodes 5 mm. long, glabrous. Disk cylindric, 
truncate, glabrous, 2.5 mm. long. Ovary and style obscurely pubes¬ 
cent, the stigma 2-lobed, the lobes elliptic, 1 mm. in length. 
Fruits narrow, cvlijidric, elongated, 5 to 7 cm. long, 2 to 3 mm. 
^in diameter, glabrous, rugose, slenderly acuminate, usually more 
'Or less curved. 

British North Borneo, Batu lama, near Sandakan, Ramos 1S59 
(type), OctolKir, 1920. In damp forests along small streets 

at low altitudes. A s])ecies strongly characteri/.ed by its erect, iin- 
])ranclied haliit; its short stems; its crowde<l, apparently alternate 
and very dissimilar leaves; as well as by its slenderly pedicclled, 
fascicled flowers which occur l)oth in the axils of leaves and in the 
axils of fallen leaves; and furthermore by its slender, elongated, 
usually curved, glabrous, slemlerly acuminate fruits which attain 
a length of from 5 to 7 cm. L-ikc C. didi^sandrifonnis, it strongly 
resembles certain species of IHdissandra, but is clearly a Cyrlandra 
and by delinition falls in the section Whitia. It apparently is not 
<'losely alli(‘d to any previously described sjxudes of this section and 
differs radically from the sipecies mentioned above in its densely 
crowded, apparently alterjiate and dissimilar leaves, which arc 
furthermore glabrous or nearly so. 

Cyrtandra simplex sj). nov. § Camimnulacenc. 

F'rutex ereetus, 40—50 cm. alius, baud ramosus, partibus 
jiuiioribus dense ferrugineo-villosis; eaulibus teretibus, eireiter 3 
mm. (liametro, vetustioribus glabris; foliis in ])aril)us, aecpialibus 
vel subaequalibiis, membranacois, oblongis vel oblongo-ellipticis, 
8—14 cm. longis, supra olivaeeis, glabris, subtus pallidis, ad cos- 
tarn 2 iervo.squc ])lus ininusvc pubescentibus, apice breviter aeumin- 
atis, basi acutis. iiiargine distanter crenatis vel uiidulato-erenatis, 
nervis utrinque eireiter 6, tenuibus, retieulis laxis obscuris; flori- 
bus 5 cm. longis, in axillk inferioribus defoliatis, pedunculis soli- 
tariis vel fasciculatis, plerumque bifloris; calyei eireiter 1.5 cm. 
longo, cyliii-draceo, sulcato, persistentc, lobis ovato-lanccolatis, acu- 
minatis, 4 mm. longis; corollae tubo extus villoso, deorsum tenuiter 
^’vlindraceo, sursum ampliato. 

An erect, unbranched shrub 40 to 50 cm. high, the younger 
parts of the stems densely ferruginous-villous. Stems? terete, 
smooth, about 3 mm. in diameter, grayish or brownish, the older 
parts glabrous or nearly so, the internodes 1.5 to 7 cm. long. 
Leaves opposite, in equal or subequal pairs, membranaceous, oblong 
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to oblong-elliptic, 8 to 14 can. long, 3.5 to 6 cm. wide, the apex 
rather shortly and stoutly acuminate, the base acute, margins dis¬ 
tantly crenate to uindulate-crenate, the upper surface glabrous, 
olivaceous, the lower surface pale and rather conspicuously pubes¬ 
cent on the midrib and lateral nerves; nerves about 6 on each side 
of the midrib, slender, curved-ascendiiig, the reticulations lax, in¬ 
distinct; petioles slender, more or kvss pubescent, 1 to 2.5 cm long. 
Inflorcv^ences from the axils of fallen leaves and confined to the 
basal part of the stems, chiefly 2- or 3-flowered, the peduncules 
solitary or in pairs, in an thesis a.bout 5 mm. long, the low'er ones 
in fruit up to 2 cm. in length. Flowers white, 5 cm. long, sub- 
sessile or shortly }>ed ice lied in flower, the pedicels in fruit attain¬ 
ing a length of 1.5 cm., somewhat pubescent, the bracts subtending 
the flowers elliptie-o\ate to narrowdy l^nceolato, uj) to 12 mm. long.^ 
Calyx about 1.5 cm. long, cylindric, somewdiat i)ubescent, more or 
less angled, ecpially r)-lobed, the lobes ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, 
4 mm. long. ‘Forolla silky-villous outside, the tube in the lower 
1.5 to 2 cm. slender, cylinclrie, then rather abruptly enlarged, the 
enlarged portion e(|ualling the slender portion in length. Disk 
cylindTie, glabrous, erenate 2 mm. long. Ovary and style glabrous, 
style 2,5 cm. long: stigma 3 mm. wide, 1.5 mm. long, entire. 
Fruits oblong, glai)rous, aluntt 12 mm. in length, included in the 
persistent but nut accTeseeiit calyx. 

British Ts’orth Borneo, Batu Lima, near Sandakan, liUnios 12^iJ4 
(ty{X'), loll. Octolier and November, 1920'. In damp forests at 
low altitudes. A species in many respects resembling Cyrtandra 
hasifiora (/. B. Olarke of the section but at once dis- 

tinguislied, among other characters, by its strictly op])osite leaves, 
those of each pair being equal or subequal in size and similar in 
slia}>e. It belongs in the subgeiius Macrocyaihus, and on account 
of its })ersisttuit calyces can scarcely be placed in any other defined 
.section of tlie genus than the Campanulaceac, A somewhat similar 
form is represented by Eamos 161(1, 1708, from the same locality. 
Of these only fruiting specimens are known. Among other charac¬ 
ters, these specimen's differ from the s]3ecies described above in 
their thicker, sharjily toothed, shortly yxdioled or sulisessile leaves, 
and much sliorter infructescences, the fruits being sessile or sub- 
sessile in groups of from 2 to 4 at the apices of the short peduncle©, 
the infructescences being chiefly confined to the base of the erect, 
short, simple trunks, as in T. hasifiora C. B. Clarke. 


ACANTHACEAE. 

Hygrophita It. Brown. 

Hygraphila obovata Xee.s in Wall. PI. As. Kar. 3 (1832) 81;. 
DC. Prodr. 11 HI. 

Britisih North Borneo, Sandakan, Ramos 1215. In damp opea 
places at low altitudes. Iinlia to Malaya. 
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Pseuderanthemum Radlkofer, 

Pseudefanthemum album (Uoxb.) comb. riov. 

JttsHcia alba Boxh. FI. Ind. 1 (1820) IIT. 

Eranthemum album Nees in 1>C. Prodr. 11 (1847) 455 ; C. B. 
•Clarke in Journ. As. Soc. Bengal 74, part 2 , (lO-OT) 677 
(Mat. FI. Malay. Penin. 4: 8'87). 

British North Bonieo, Sapagaya Piver valley and Batii Lima, 
near Samdakan, W^ood ^45, apparently typical, Ramos 12U0 with 
thicker leaves than the typical form. Chiittagong, Pegu, Malay 
Peninsula, Nicobar Islands, Andaman Islands and Java. 

Just Ida Linnaeus. 

Justicia henicophylla C. B. Clarke in Journ. As. Soc. Bengal 
74, part 2 , (1907) 680 (Mat. FI. Malay. Penin. 4: 89-5). 

British North Borneo, Batii Lima, near Sandakan, Eaxmos 
12iS. In forests at low altitudes. Malay Peninsula. 

Staurogyne Wallich. 

Staurogyne subglabra C. B. Clarke in Journ. As. Soc. Bengal 
74, part 2 , (19'()1) 640 (Mat. FI. Malay. Penin. 4: 850). 

British North Borneo, Kiau, Mount Kinabalu, and Mount 
Kalawat, 3 /ns*. Clemens lOlOU, 11 HO, November and December, 
3915. This species was previously known only from the Malay 
Peninsula, the Bornean specimens agreeing entirely with the ori¬ 
ginal description and witli Perak material. 

Staurogyne arcuata (k B. (4arke 1. c. 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima and Sibuga, near Sandakan, 
Ramos ISdJ, October and Dei*einber, 1920. In damp forests 

at low altitudes, agreeing with the original descri])tion and with 
Perak material in all essentials. Malay Peninsula. 


RUBIACEAE. 

Neonauclea Merrill. 

Neonauclea longipedunculata sp. no\. 

Arbor glabra, circiter 8 m. alta, ramulis incrassatis, pallide 
brunneis; foliis magnis, subcoriaceis, oblongis vel ellipticis, 30—10 
cm. longis, I'l—2*0’ cm. latis, nitidis, brevissime acummatis, basi 
rotundatis, nervis utrinque circiter 15; stipulis oblongis, obtusis, 
coriaceis, 2 cm. longis, circiter 1 cm. latis; pedunculis ternatis vel 
solitariis, 10—li3 cm. longis, sub apice bibracteatis, capitulis suib 
fructu 3—4 cm. diametro; calyci 5-lobat, loborum partibus de- 
ciduis 3y-*4 mm. longis, lineari-filiformibus baud clavatis, apice 
nigris; capsulis circiter 1 cm. longis. 
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A glabrous tree about 8 m. high, the branchlets thickened, pale 
brownish, the iiitemodes 4 to I2i cm. long, often swollen and in- 
Imbited by colonies of ants. I>eaves large, 3'0 to 40 cm. long, 11 
to 20' cm. wide, oblong to elliptic, subcoriaceous, the upper surface 
greenish-olivaceous, shining, the lower somewhat paler, apex short¬ 
ly and blimtly acuminate, base roumded; lateral nerves about 15 on 
eacli side of the midrib, prominent, the reticulations distinct; 
petioles 2 to 3 cm. long; stipules oblong, obtuse, coriaceous, brown, 
about 2 cm. long and 1 cm. wide. Heads solitary and ternate, in 
fruit globose, 3 to 4 cm. in diamseter, the peduncles 10 to 13 cm. 
long, somewhat thickened upward and sharply 4-angl(Kl, 2-bracteate 
near the apex, the bracts deciduous. Capsules very numerous about 
1 cm. long, narrowed and glo}>ose below, the apical part appressed- 
pubesceiit. 'Calyx-l(>])es 5, the deciduous parts linear-hlifiorm, 
black, not clavate, 3 to 4 mm. long, the f)ersistent basal parts 
thickened, ovate, pale, hard, shining, about 1 mm. long. Seeds 
numerous, linear, 4 to 5 man. long, including the wings. 

British North Borneo, Batu Linui, near Sandakan, Agam,a 
JOSJf, November 2, 19120. On steq), damp forested slopes, altitude 
about TO in. A species well characterized by its very large leaves 
and its unusually long peduncles. It is probably most closely allied 
to Nfonauclea cyrfopoda. Merr. and N. pednncularis Merr. 


Hedy oils Linmeus. 

Hedyotis iissistipula sp. nov. 

'Suffriiticosa, erccia, usque ad 60 cm. alta, hand ramosa, cauli- 
bus obscure 4-angulatis, sulcatis; foliis oblongo-ovatis vel oblongo- 
lanceolatis, tenuiter acuminatis, basi acutis, 9—13 cm. longis, 
supra glabris, laevibus, subtus as»peris, ad cx)stam nervosque breviter 
liirsutis, nervis utrinque cireiter T, perspicuis, adscendentibus; 
stipulis cireiter I'O mm. longis latisque, leviter hirsutis, pectinatis, 
segmentis numierosis (cireiter 35), 3—4 mm. longis; inflorescentiis 
axillaribus, scssilibus, capitato-glomeratis, idreiter 1 cm. diametro, 
multifioris, bracteis brevis foliaccis sublanceolatis cireiter 1.4 cm. 
longis bracteolisque numerosis minoribus instructis; floribus con- 
fertis, 4-meris, 5 mim. longis, calycis segmentis lanceolatis, 2 mm, 
longis, baud accrescentibus; eapsulis siibellipsoideis, glabris, 2 mm. 
longis, 2-locellatis. 

An erect, sufPrutescent, unbranched shrub up to GO- cm. high, 
the stems about 4 mm. in diameter, obscurely 4-augled, the younger 
]iarts distinctly sulcate, more or less hispid-hirsute. T^eaves oblong- 
ovate to oblonig-laiLceokte, chartaoeous to subcoriaceous, brittle 
when dry, greenish or greenish-olivaceous, somewhat shining, 9 to 
1-3 era. long, 3 to 4.5 cm. wide, the upper surface glabrous, nearly 
smooth or the midrib more or less hispid-hirsute, the lower surface 
hispid-hirsute on the midrib and lateral nerves, the indumentum 
short and stiff, the apex slenderly and sharply acuminate,,the base 
acute to somewhat decurrent and rather distinctly 3-n)erved; lateral 
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nerves, including the basal pair, about T, sharply ascending, slight¬ 
ly curved or nearly straight, anastomosing cdoso to the margin, 
prominent on the lower surface; petioles 1.5 to 2 cm. long, more 
or less hispid; stipules about !(► mni. long and wide, somewhat 
pubescent, pectinate, the segments usually about 35, linear, 3 to 4 
mm. long, the ultimate ones narrower and usually gland-tipped. 
Inflorescences axillary, sessile, capitate-glomerate, about 1 cm. in 
diameter, m-ajiy-flowered, subtended by usually 2 foliaceous lanceo¬ 
late acuminate bracts about 1.4 cm. long and 5 mm. wide, and 
supplied with numerous shorter bracdeoles, the ultimate ones linear^ 
acuminate, 3 to 4 mm. long. Flowers wliite, crowded, shortly 
pedicelled, 4-merous. Calyx-lo-l)es lancc'olate, acuminate 2 nmi. 
long, slightly pubescent. (;Orolla-tube 2,5 mm. long, the lobes 
oblong-ovate 1.;;? mm. long: slightly hirsute at their tips. Capsules 
subellipsoid, 2 mm. long, glahrons, 2-c*elled, i;rowned by the non- 
aceresccnt calyx-lol)es. 

British Nortli Borneo, Batu Lima, near Sandakan, Ramos 
1551 (type), 7/54, September and Novemlx^r, 1920. In damp 
forests and along streams in rather dry forests at low altitudes. A 
s])edes belonging in the group with Iledyotis macrophylla Wall., 
and in general resembling tin* Philippine U, scaherrinm Merr., 
ditfering from both of these and from other allied forms in its 
very numerously ladniatc stipules. 


Hedyotis platyphylla sp. no\. 

Suffrutex erectus, rainulis sulcatis et Icviter angulatis: foliis 
cliartaccis, obloiigis vel oblongo-ovatis, usque ad 2'0 cm. longis, 
hasi acutis vel clecurrento-acumiiiatis, apice perspicue acuminatis, 
nervis utriiiqiie 7. subtus valde perspicuis, adscendentibus; stipulis 
laciuiati'S, circiter 1 era. loiigis ; infloresceutiis dense fasciculatis, 
axillaribus, fasciculis circiter 1 cm. diamotro; horibus parvis, cir- 
(*iter 4.5 mm. longis, 4-meris, calycis lobis lanceolatis, acuminatis, 
1.5 mm. longis; cai)sulis elli])soideis, circiter 2 mm. longis. 

All erect, glabrous, sutfrutescent plant about 70' cm. higli, the 
bnanches sulcate and somewhat angled. lieaves chartaceous. ol)- 
long to oblofiig-ovate, 14 to 20 cm. loarg, 6 to 8 cm. wide, the base 
acute or deeurrent-acuminate, the apex distinctly acuminate, when 
dry olivaceous slightly shining; lateral nerves about 7 on each side 
of the midrib, very promiinent on the lower surface, asceucling 
petioles 2 to 3.5’ cm. long; stiimles aliout 1 cm. long, divided into 
7 to 9, narrow, linear lol)efi. Flowers wliite, in dense, axillary, 
subglobose fascicles about 1 cm. in diameter, the pedicels up to 2 
mm. in length. Calyx-tube 1 to 1.2 mm. long, the lobes 4, 

lanceolate, acuminate, 1.5 man. long. Corolla 3.5 min. long, the 
lobes oblong, obtuse, 1.2 man. long, the tube villous inside: sub¬ 
tending bracteoles numerous, linear-lanceolate up to 3 mm. in 
length. Capsules ellipsoid, about 2 mm. long, crowned b\’ the erect 
calyx teeth. 
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British North Borneo, Bettotan watershed, D. D, Wood 
(type), dune 7, liOl'O, in level forested country, altitude about 20 
rnetieo; Batu Lima, near Saindakan, Ramos 1SS2, 1678, October, 
192j0. A species belonging in the group with Hedyotis congesta 
H. Br. but well ehanacterized by its unusually large leaves. 


Urophyllum Wallich 

Drophyllum borneense sp. nov. 

Frutex ciroiter 5 m. altus, ramulis et subtus foliis ad costam 
nervosque adpresee pubescentibiis; foliis oblongo-ellipticis vel o-b- 
longo-lanoeolatis, cliartaeeis, usque ad 20' cm. longis, utrinque 
angustatis, apiece tenuiter acuminatis, basi acutis, nervis utrinque 
circiter lo, }>erspicuis; stipulis lanceolatis, 1<0'—12 mni. longis; 
fructibus numerosis, fascicuktis, subglobosis, glabris, ciroiter 4 
mm. diametro, pedioellis teuuibus circiter 1 cm. longis. 

A shrub about 5 m. high, the branchlets and the lower sur¬ 
face of the leaves on the midrib, nerves, and reticulations appressed- 
pubescent with short hairs. Branches slender, terete, glabrous, 
pale brownish, tlie branchlets somewhat compressed or suleate. 
Jjeaves (diartaceous, oblong-elliptic to oblong-lanceolate, 13 to 20 
cm. long, 4 to 6 cm. wide, pale when dry, subeqiially narrowed to 
the acute ))ase and to the slenderly acuminate apex; lateral nerves 
about 1'5 on each side of the midrib, rather prominent as are the 
primary reticulations; stipules lanceolate, 10 to 12 mm. long; 
petioles 1.5 to 2 cm. long, slightly pubescent. Fruits numerous, 
black when dry, fascicled at the nodes, up to .50' at each node, in 
the uppermost fascicles sometimes as few as 6, dark brown or black 
when dry, subglobose, about 4 mm. in diameter, gla*l)rous except for 
the slightly pubescent, short, persistent calyx-teeth; pedicels slender, 
slightly pubescent, about 1 cm. loaig. 

British North Bonieo, Batu Lima, near Sandakan, Wood 9^8, 
October 14, 1920. In forests at low altitudes. A species strongly 
characterized by its very numerous, slenderly pedieelled fruits 
which are crow’ded at the nodes in fascicles 2.5 to 3 cm. in dia¬ 
meter. 

Uraphyllum suberosum sp. nov. 

Frutex circiter 3 m. altus; ramulis et subtua foliis plus 
minusve pubescentibus; foliis chartaceis, oblongo-lainpeolatis, tenui- 
ter acumiimtis, basi acutis vel obtusis, usque ad 35 cm. longis, 
nervis utrinque 20—25 subtus perspicuis; horibus caulinis, 5- vel 
b- meris, fasciculatis, sessilibus, magnis, Wacteatis, bnacteis ovatis 
S—10 mm. longis, ovario ll-locukre; styli rainis patulis, camosis, 
9—11 mm. longis; fructibus turbinatis, circiter 2 cm. diametro. 

A shrub about 3 m. liigh, the trunk about 3 cm. in diameter, 
covered with a pale-gray, thick, corky, deeply ridged bark, the 
flowers unusually large for the genus, borne in sessile fascicles on 
the trunk. Branches and branchlets terete or subterete, these, the 
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petioles, and the leaves with a dirty-brown puboseeneo. Leaves ob¬ 
long-lanceolate, chartaeeous, snbolivaoeous, 2T to 35 cm. long, 7 
to 8 cm. wide, slenderly acuminate, base acute to obtuse or even 
somewhat rounded, the upper surface glabrous except the midrib, 
the lower surface pubescent; lateral nerves 20 to 25 on each side of 
the midrib, prominent, curved-anastomosing; petioles puliescent, 
about 2 cm. long; stipules lanceolate, pubescent, about as long as 
the petioles. Flowers white, sessile, large, 5- or 6-meruiis, fascicled 
on the trunk, the subtending bracts ovate, slightly pubescent ex¬ 
ternally, densely appresscd-villous within, 8 to Id mm. long, acute. 
Corolla-tube cylindric, 10 to 12 mm. long, 8 to 10 mm. in dia¬ 
meter, externally appressed-pubescent, inside glabrous except at 
the densely ciliate-bearded throat, the lobes oblong-lanceolate, acu¬ 
minate, about 9 mm. long, glabrous inside. Calyx somewhat cam- 
panulate, about I'O mm. long and 1<2 mm. in diameter, the lobes 
broadly ovate, about 6 mnk long, inside densely appressed-villous. 
Ovary 11-celled: style sparingly hirsute, 5 mm. long, the arms 
flashy, spreading, 9 to 11 mm. long, as many as the ovary-cells- 
Fruit turbinate, 2 cm. in diameter, apex depreSvSed, glabrous, 
rugose, tbe persistent calyx pubcsc*ent, the lobes spreading. 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima, near Sandakan, Ramos 
H72 (type), October, 1920'; Labuk and S-ugut Districts, Suma- 
wang river, Agarna 06S, September 24, 1918, in flat country at 
low altitudes. This species is remarkable for its thick, corky, 
deeply ridged, pale bark, and its cauline, sessile, unusually large 
flowers, and its turbinate fruits, the spreading persistent calyx 2' 
cm. in diameter, the fruit somewhat projecting and depressed at 
the apex. 


Borreria G. F. M' Meyer, 

Borreria hispida (Linn.) K. Schum. in Engl, and Prantl, Nat,. 
Pflanzenfam. part 4, (18)91) 44. 

Sperm-acoce Mspida Linn. Sp. PL (1753) 102. 

British North Borneo, Sandakan, Ramos 17S6, 1700, 1767,. 
In open waste places at low altitudes. India to China and Malaya. 

Borreria ocymoides (Bufm. f.) Di\ Prodr. 4 (1830) 544. 

Spermacoce ocymoides Burm. f. FI. Ind. (1768) 34, t, 13, f, 1, 

British North Borneo, Sandakan, Ramos 1763 Along roads 
at low altitudes. Tropical Africa, Asia, and Malaya. 


Psychotrla lAnnaeiis, 

Psychotria woodii sp. nov. 

Frutex ereotus, circiter 2 m. altus, gl'al)er; foliis chartaceis, 
oblongis vel oblongo-oblanceolatis, usque ad 30- cm, longis, acute 
aemninatis, basi cuneatis, in siccitate fragilibus, nitidis, supre 
castaneis, subtus brunneis, nervis utrinque circiter 18 perspicuis; 
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infruetescentiis paniculatis, 6— V2 longis, fructibus ellipsoideis 

cdrciter 1 cm. longis longitudinaliter sulcatis, soniinibus plano- 
oonvexis dorso perspicue 5-siilcato, albnmine laeve. 

A glabrous shrub about 2 m. high, the branchlets nearly black 
when dry. leaves oblong to oblong-oblanceolate, cbartaceoiis. 3 5 
to 3'0 cm. long, 4.5 to 10 cm. wide, usually narrowed upward to the 
slenderly and sharply acuminate apex, the base gradually narrow¬ 
ed, cnneate, when dry usually castaneous and prominently shining 
on both surfaces, the lower surface somewliat paler than the upper; 
lateral nerves about 18 on each side of the midrib, prominent, 
anastomosing directly with the sliglitly arched marginal nerves; 
petioles 2 to 4 cm. long; stipules lanceolate, acuminate, deciduous, 
about 8 nim. long. Infruetescences paniculate, 8 to 12 cm. long, 
shortly peduncled, sometimes branched from the base, the primiary 
branches few, the lower ones spreading. Fruits ellipsoid, red when 
fresh, black or dark-brown when dry, glabrous, longitudinally sul- 
cate, about 1 cm. long; seeds plano-convex, the back conspicuously 
5-sulmte, the albumen uniform, not at all ruminate. 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima and Sandakau, Ramos lJi29 
(type) 119S, Wood 1101, All collected in Octo-her, 19'2'0, from 
damp forests at lo-w altitudes. The same species is also represent¬ 
ed by Mrs. Clement 11 ISO from Mt. Kalawat, December, 1915. 
A species well characterized by its being entirely glabrous through¬ 
out, as well as by its elongated, usually slenderly acuminate loaves 
which are typically castaneous when dry. 

Psychotria grandistipula sp. nov. 

Frutex erectus, usque ad 1 m. altus, ramulis et inflorescentiis 
et foliis utrinque ad costam nervosque perspicue ruhiglnoso-villosis; 
foliis chartaceis, (dlipticis vel oblongo-ovatis vel oblongo-obovatis, 
1 - 3 —^27 cm, longis, aeuininatis, basi acutis, in siccitate plerumque 
rubigiiiosis, nervis utrinque cireiter 1‘'2, perspieuis; stipulis ovatis, 
1.5—2 cm. longis, 1—1.5 cm. latis, obtusis, deciduis; inflorescentiis 
paniculatis, brevissime pedunculatis, cireiter 5 cm. longis, 7 —9 
■cm. latis; fructibus glabris, ellipsoideis vel oblongo-ellipsoideis, 9 
mnk longis, longitudinaliter sulcatis; seminibus plano-convexis, 
dorso perspicue 8- vel 4-sulcato, albumine aequabile. 

An erect shrub up to 1 m. high, ftie branchlets, petioles, in¬ 
florescences, and leaves conspicuously rubiginous-villous. Leaves 
chartaceous, elliptic to ohloug-ovate or oblong-obo 3 «ate, 13 to 27 
cm. long, 8 to 13 cm. wide, the apex distinctly acuminate, base 
acute, when dry usually rubiginous or the upper surface olivaceous, 
somewhat shining on both surfaces and conspicuously ciliate with 
more or less crisped hairs on the midribs, nerves, and reticulations 
on both surfaces, and with scattered similar hairs on the paren¬ 
chyma, the upper surface ultimately nearly glabrous; lateral nerves 
about 12 on each , side of the midrib, prominent on the lower sur¬ 
face, arched-anastomosing close to the margin, the reticulations 
lax, d'istinct; petioles rubiginous-villous, 2 to 3 cm. long; stipules 
broadly ovate, chartaceous, villous, deciduous, 1.5 to 2 cm. long, 
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1 to 1.5 cm. wide, obtuse, narrowed below. Tnfructescences ter¬ 
minal, shortly pediinded, about 5 cm. long, 7 to 9 cm. wide, usual¬ 
ly with 3 primary branches, rather lax. Mature fruits red whem 
fresh, dark-brown when dry, glabrous, ellipsoid to oblong-ellipsoid, 
9 mm. long, longitudinally sulcate; seeds plano-convex, the back 
conspicuously 8- or 4-sulcate, the albumin uniform, not at all 
ruminate. 

Britisli North Bonieo, Batu Lima, near Sandakau, Bamos 
J19Jf (type), 1370, 1^26^ 1576. On forested slopes at low 

altitudes. A species in general appearance resembling Psycliotria 
sHpulosa Wall., but differing totally in its indumentum. The un¬ 
usually large stipules are characteristic. 


Xanthophytum Blame. 

Xanthophytum longipeduiiculatum sp. nov. 

Frutex usque ad 60 cm. altus, plus minusvc ferruginoo-pul)es- 
(’eiis: foliis membranaeeis, oblongis vel oblongo-oblanceolatis, 13— 
25 cm. longis, acuminatis, basi acutis vel atteniiatis, supra atro- 
olivaceis, glalms vel ad costam leviter hirsuiis, siibtus subferru- 
gincis, adpresse-ferrugineo-ciliatis, nervis utriiujue circiter 20, 
perspicuis; paniculis 3—5 cm. longis, longe tenuiterque ])e(lun- 
culatis, pedunculo 5—15 cm. longo; floribus 4—4.5 mm. longis,. 
frnctibus glabris, 2—3 mm. diametro. 

An erect shrub less than 1 m. high, the branchlets, inflores¬ 
cences, and the lower surfa<^e of the leaves more or less ferruginous- 
pubescent with appressed hairs, the indumentum on very young 
leaves often cupreous and shining. Leaves membranaceous, oblong 
to oblong-oblanceolate, 43 to 25 cm. long, 4 to 6 cm. wide, narrow¬ 
ed upward to the acuminate apex and below to the attenuate base, 
the upper surface olivaceous, ultimately glabrous, when young wdth 
scattered ciliate hairs along the midrib and nerves, the lower sur¬ 
face paler than the upper, the midrib and nerves ratlier densely 
appressed-pu'l>esccnt and with numerous similar hairs on the sur¬ 
face ; lateral nerves about 2fl on each side of the midrib, prominent 
on the lower surface, curved, anastomosing close to the margin, the 
reticulations obscure; petioles about 2 cm. long; stipules lanceolate, 
caudate-acumiinate, pubescent, about 1.5 cm. long. Inflorescences 
axillary, paniculate, long- and slenderly peduncled, the panicles 3 
to 5 cm. long, the branches spreading, the lower ones up to 2 cm. 
long, the peduncles 5 to 15 cm. long. Flowers white, 4 to 4.5 mm. 
long, 5-merous, the calyx cup-shaped, 1.5 to 2 mm. long, very 
slightly pubescent, the lobes broadly ovate, 0.5 mm. in length. 
Corolla 3 mm. long, the lobes oblong-ovate, acute, 1 mm. in length, 
the throat villous inside. Fruits glabrous about 15 mm. long, 2.5 
mm. wide, their pedicels up to 3 mm. in length, the bracts subtend¬ 
ing the brandhes narrowly lanceolate, about 2 mm. long. 
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British North Borneo, Batu Lima, near Sandakan, Ramos 
1026 (type), 1271, Novemiber, 1920. In damp forests alonp^ small 
streams at low altitudes; Kliau. Mrs, Clemens 10ISO, November, 
19'15. The alliance of this species is manifestly with Xanthophy- 
turn fruciiculosum BHume, from which it is at once distinguished 
•by its long and slenderly peduncled inflorescences. 


CUCURBITACEAE* 

Metothria Linnaeus, 

Melothria diversifolia sp. nov. § EumdofhHa. 

Herba scandens, monoiea; foliisi valde diversiformibiis, majori- 
bus ovatis rel oblongo-ovatis, usque ad 2<0‘ cm. longis, ad 11 cm. 
latis, minoribus oblongis vel lanceolatis, 5—10 cm. longis, 1.5—3 
cm. latis, omnibus chartaceis vel subcoriaceis, acute acuminatis, 
basi trunciito-hastatis, angulis plerumque aciitis, margins distanter 
dentatis, supra olivaceis, asperrimis, snbtns glaibris, sublaevibus; 
floribus 9 solitariis, tenuitcr pedunculatis, 1 cm. longis; $ plerum¬ 
que in ramulis junioribus laxissime cOrymbosis; fructibus globosis, 
glabris, 1 cm. diametro; seminibus compressis, subellipsoideis, 6 
mm. longis, loviter rngosis, vix marginatis. 

A herbaceous, monoecious vine, tlie stems terete, 3 to 3.5 inni. 
in diameter, tlie younger branohlets slender, 1 mm. in diameter or 
less. leaves chartaceous to subcoriaceous, mostly dark-green when 
dry, the upper surface very .scabrous, the lower glabrous and nearly 
smooth, diverse in shape and in size, the larger ones ovate to ob¬ 
long-ovate, 13 to 20 cm. long, 7 to 11 cm. wide, the smaller on^s 
oblong to lanceolate, 7 to 9 emu long, 2, to 4 cm. wide, all slenderly 
and sliarply acuminate, their liases truncate-hastate, the angles 
■chiefly acute, the margins distaiitly dentate; lateral nerves, includ¬ 
ing the basal ones, about 6 on each side of the midrib, prominent 
on the lower surface, the reticulations lax; petioles 1 to 2.5 cm. 
long; tendrils simple, glabrous, up to 15 cm. in length, slender. 
Flowers yellow, the pistillate ones solitary, slenderly peduncled, 
about 1 cm. long, the pedundles up to 2.5 cm. in length: ovary 
ovoid, 3 mm. long, the perianth tube short, broad: calyx segments 
lanceolate, acuminate, 1,5 mm. long: petals elliptic-ovate, acumin¬ 
ate, 5 mm. long: staminodes 1.2 mm. in length: stigma 3-lobed, 
the lobes deeply cleft, 2 mm. long. Staminate flowers similar (o 
the pistillate ones, for the most part laxly corymilK)se on the 
younger branclilets, the inflorescences up to 10 cm. in length: sta¬ 
mens free, their anthers 1.5 mm. long. Fruits globose, red when 
fresh, glabrous, smooth, about 1 cm. in diamieter, the seeds com-t 
pressed, subellipsoid, about 6 mm. long, slightly rugose, scarcely 
marginate. 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima and Sebuga, near Sandakan, 
Ramos 1890 (type), 1J75, 1210, October and December, 1920. In 
thickets at low altitudes. A species well characterized by its ample. 
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‘elongated, very diverse leaves which are truncate-liastate at the 
base, the basal angles being chiefly acute, as well as by its lax, 
♦I'orymbose, staniinate inflorescences. 


M omordica Lin noe ns. 

Momordica acuminata sp. nov. 

Her])a scandens, dioica, inflorcscentiis exceptis glabra; foliis 
<!liartaceis, oblongo-ovatis, l)runneo-olivaceis, utrinciiie nitidis, in- 
tegris, 9—1] cm. longis, temiiter a-cute aciiminatife, basi cordatis, 
siibtiis perspiciie reticulatis, petiolo glanduloso; floribus S soli- 
tariis, niagnis, ])ractea magna ovata, acuta, basi eordata, intus 
scaberula. 

A nearly glabrous, herbaceous, dioecious vine, the ultimate 
branchlets 2 mm. iji diameter or less, buleate, pale-brownish. 
Leaves chartaceous, sliining on both surfaces, brownish-olivaceous, 
oblong-ovate, entire, 9 to 11 cm. long, 4.5 to 6 cm. wide, the apex 
slenderly and sharjily acuminate, the base cordate, the sinus rather 
])roa(l, the basal lobes rounded, the basal margins usually with 
with 1 or 2 prominent glands; lateral nerves including the basal 
j)air 4 to 6 on each side of the midrib, prominent, arched-anasto¬ 
mosing, the primary reticulations lax, distinct; petioles about 2 
cm. long, distinct, glaiidular in the upper part, the glands sessile, 
up to 1 mm. in diameter: tendrils slender, up to (> cm. long. Sta- 
nrinate flowers axillary, solitary or in pairs, the pedicels up to 3.5 
cm. long, the subtending bracts inclosing the buds broadly ovate 
when s})read, acute or obtuse, the base prominently cordate, up to 
3.5 cm. kmg, scabrid on both surfaces, (hilyx-tube broad, nearly 
flat, 10 to 12 inm. in diameter, the lobes oblong-ovate, sharply 
aciiininatc, scaberulous, aboul 1.5 cm. long, 8.5 mm. wide. Corolla- 
lobes ovate, the larger ones up to 5.5 cm. long, acute br some¬ 
what acuminate, reticulate, .sparingly ])ul)escent outside, especially 
in the lower part. Stamens 3, 6 to 8 mm. long, one entire, two 
^-lobed, the connectives more or less papillose, each stamen or lobe 
with a conspicuous, ascH^nding, lateral, papillate-villous, lanceolate 
a,ppendage, about 4 mm. long, from a broad base. 

British iJ^ortli Borneo, Batu Lima, near Sandakan, Ramos 
1M)S^ October, 1920. In forests at low altitudes. The petals are 
"'descrilied as white, the C/entral portion nearly black. The species 
is allied to Momordica deniiculata Miip, from which it is distin¬ 
guished by its thinner, smaller, entire leaves, its glandular petioles, 
its acuminate sepals, and its larger flowers. A very similar species 
is represented by Native Collector 2812 (Bur. Sci.), Moulton 
from Selungo, Upper Bar am, Sarawak, collected on Xovember 2.2, 
1914, but which differs in its truncately rounded, not cordate 
leaves, and apparently smaller flowers and bracts*. The specimens 
iare imperfect. 



A Botanical Excursion to Northern 
Sumatra. 

By H. N. Ridlfa', c.m.g., f.r.s. 


Tlio flora of .Sumatra is at present still very little known, so* 
that the account of oven a short excursion especially in the quite 
unexplored northern part of the island is a contribution to the 
liistory of its flora. In my paper on Messrs. Robinson’s and KJoss' 
eolle(‘tions on Korinehi I’eak {Journ. Fed. Malay Slater Mmeums,. 
A"ol. viii, ]). fl), I gave a resume of the eollecticms which 'had been 
made in Sumatra and whicli were chiefly in the southern half of 
the island. As the only part of Sumatra I had myself collected in 
was the Siak district in the so-uth, T was anxious to visit other 
parts of Sumatra before my Eastern travels came to an end, and 
meeting Mr. (Jallaglier who was Manager of the United Malay 
Association Rubber (Company, in Singapore, he very kindly made 
arrangements for me to get to Berastagi and to reside for some 
days in the bungalow l>elonging to the. Company. ] left Penang 
therefore on February 4th, l'9i2d, by steanu:*r and arrived at Bela- 
wan, the port for Medan the next day. I had an excellent boy, 
Eau, procured for me by Mr. Kloss, and a plant collector, Kialu 
supplied by Mr. Burkill. Arrived at Belawan at sunrise I had to* 
interview the Customs Officials, two very 3 X)ung men who knew 
properly neither English nor Malay, about my collecting presses 
and paper which I believe should have come into the country free, 
as tiiey did when I travelled in Java; bnt after a little dispute I 
had to pay nine guilders duties for them. 

The train from Belauan to Medan was very slow and late in 
arriving. We passed through low-lying cultivated ground witlv 
little of the original vegetation left, except in the tidal swamps. 
The mangrove and tidal swamp flora appeared to resemble closely 
that of the west coast of the Malay Peninsula. I noted Oroxylnm 
{ndu'urn and Excoecarin agallocha, besides tlie usual speedes of 
RUizopliora and Brugniem, and I saw a young plant of Corypha 
ehia Roxh., which occurs in the Peninsula as far South as Alor 
Star only. 

Medan is a small but picturesque, well laid out little town 
with far the best and chea]>est Hotels in the East. The officials 
of the company were exceedingly kind and helpful: Mr. Henderson 
arranged for a motor car belonging to the Company to convey me 
with the boys and baggage to Berastagi and we started at about 
3 o'clock in the afternoon. The first part of the journey lay for 
a long time through low, flat cultivated ground. The road was 
fringed on both sides for a considerable distance wdth a belt of 
young teak tre^s planted very close together to supply poles and 
posts. Eventually we came to the mountain ranges clad with 
forest. As the road was bad and required widening in many parts- 
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-of the hilly districts, the ear had to stop at intervals and we took 
a(]vanta<?e of this to jump out and collect what we could on the 
roadside. The pretty pink balsam Impatiens plntypeiala was abun¬ 
dant all tlie way up wherever it was damp enough for it. 

The forest on the mountains here is by no means as dense 
nor are tlie trees as lofty as in the mountains of the Malay renin- 
sula, but this is perhaps due to extensive ciitting of timber to supply 
tlie lowland districts. p]ventually we arrived on tlie great Karu 
plateau and at the IningaJow, 'where we 'v\’ere kindly received by the 
other occupants, at half past five. 

The plateau of very large extent does not at first appear a 
good botanical ground, as it is mainly covered with lalang and 
bracken, the original forests with which it was probably formerly 
(‘ov(*red having (loid)tless been cleared for cultivation by the Bat- 
taks, who inhabit ‘this region; but patches of forest oc*cur near 
their xillages and in the valleys, and the further hills, many within 
an easy walk, arc cOad with a dense forest vegetation at the suinmitsi. 
Among the lalang even grew some plants of interest: Arundina 
speciosa, Bhf/nrhosporn cjlauca, Callicarpa*eriophylln n. sp., SJiuferia 
veslita, the ]iretty little pur])lc and yellow Liparis pratcMsis n. sp. 
and many others. Where the lalang could not grow or had been 
c\tir])ated. the turf was yellow with Sinithia javamm: and Viola 
serpens and Falrinii, JJahenaria Incerli^'era, Knoxia lineata and 
many other small ])lants were to be found, and in the streams were 
Eanuncuhis diffusus, J anrns lam procarpus, Kquiseium and many 
sedges ajid grasses. 

Some of the hill forests especially those in the neighl)ourhood 
of the Volcano Sibayak were rich in many interesting plants. 
We ex])lored these hills as far as we could go in a morning, and 
made an ex])edition one day to the Volcano. Starting at 7 a.m., 
we crossed the ])lain to the first range of hills which we ascended 
by a very wet track. Then came a steep descent of about 1,0'0'0 
feet, to a valley full of ricefields which was very WTt, and contained 
many marsh, plants. We then made our way to a house where 
lived a native who acted as a guide to the track to the top of the 
Volcano. We crossed the rest of the paddy land and came to a 
sulp'hurous stream issuing from the Volcano; near by w^as a hot 
sulphurous spring about which grew Cyperus polyslachyus and 
Juncus, and in the stream was a new species of Eugenia, many 
trees of which had been killed by the sulphur. Caressing this we 
entered the woods of the base of Sibayak, chiefly characterised by 
abundance of Polygonum climense. The track is quite clear from 
this point, but is a stiff climb, the black greasy volcanic mud mak¬ 
ing the walk very arduous. The upper part of the wood proved 
very rich in fine and showy plants:— Medinilla vulcanica n. sp., 
Rhododendron multicolor, Pratia montana, CUthra pulchenima n. 
sp., and a large species of Pandanus. 

Above the wood on the actual volcano slope is a low scrub of 
Medinilla vulcanica with Hepiapleurum friste, Emhelia pergamacea, 
<xnaltlieria leucocarpa with large clumps of Rhuacophila ja/vanica. 
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The path ascends steeply through this scrub until the last sign 
of vegetation disappears, and the rest of the way to the crater is- 
a nuass of bare, broken stones. The highest plant to ascend was 
Litohrochia uicisa. This fern made a brake of plants not more- 
than a foot tall on the highest part which ])ore any vegetation. 

We reached the crater at l'0.3O. The crater is of considerable 
size and contains a small lake and some very large fumaroles en¬ 
crusted with sulphur and some steam-jets which make a hissing 
and wliistling noise which can be heard from a great distance. The 
views from the top are very line extending over a great area: hut 
thick clouds and sulphur-smoke only allowed us to catch glimpses 
of the views. The return was as arduous as the ascent, the last 
range before we descended into the plains 1)oing especially steep. 
Indeed, an old Battak man and his wife T mat returning to the 
ricafields declared it was enough to kill anyone. W^e got back to 
the house at 3 o’clo<?k. A number of Chinese were coming up to^ 
to the volcano as we left, including a woman who seemed in a 
state of collapse. al>out half way up the final ascent. They must 
have come a long way, buf vSiich visitors come (we w'ere told by the 
guide) in great numihers. 

After a few’ more days colleeting, Mr. Knap]) came up to Beras- 
tagi and I returned in his car to Medan on February 16tli and left 
in the car for Belaw’aii next day, arriving at Penang on the 18th. 

The weather wras fine, at least most of the day: but it rained 
heavily in the afternoons and evenings nearly always. The tem¬ 
perature was cool and pleasant, and at that altitude the Battaks 
were able to cultivate ])otatoes, cabbages and carrots, as good .as in 
Europe. The Tree-tomato Vypliomandra htiacea giw and fruited 
readily and indeed has run wild in the forests. 

The Floiu. 

The flora of this mountain region clovsely resembles tliat of 
Java, as might be expected, but is strikingly dissimilar from that 
of the Mala> Peninsula as represented by the Taiping hills on the' 
AYest and the Tahan mountains on the East. Indeed there are 
scarcely any species common to the mountains of both countries. 
It should be remarked however, that they diff^ also in soil and' 
climate. TJie high mountains of Perak arc covered with a thick 
w’et forest, and their soil is granitic in origin: the Tahan range 
is open and rocky, the prevailing rock bein|f a sandstone. The* 
mountains of Java and Sumatra except wdiere cleared are covered 
with forest in most parts, rather thinner than' that of the Malay 
Peninsula and the soil consists of volcanic debris, ash and volcanic 
mud. 

At these high altitudes in Sumatra and Java we find a series 
of palaearctic genera w hich occur also in the mountains of Northern 
India, but which are strikingly absent from the Malay Penin¬ 
sula, onlj" a few’ occurring in onte spot. 
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iSuch are Bariunculus, Anemone, Viola, Mahonia, Sanicula^ 
Neillia, Samhucus, Lonicera, Carletnannia, Hydrangea, AsfUhe, 
Melissa, Disporum, Juncm, Potamogelon, Kquisetum. In one 
spot only in the Malay Peninsula liave we met with any of this 
type of flora, and that is in a valley in Telom.. on the borders of 
Perak and Pahang', wliere occur Viola serpens, Sanicula europaea, 
Hesniodium scalpe, Disporum multifiorum and Pouzolzia Bennei- 
liana. All these plants occur together at Berastagi in light open 
woods or open country. They do not occur at all in dense shady 
forests. 

A't the time 1 wrote an account of tlie flora of Telom (Journ, 
F, M, S. Mns. Yol. iv, p. 1) practically nothing was known of the 
mountain flora of Sumatra, and a^s most of these plants occurred 
in Java as well as the Himalayas, I was very ])uzzled to account 
for their occurrence in Telom. There can be no doubt thev were 
derived from Sumatra, a.s Telom i^ nearly opposite Berastagi and 
further that they form evidence of a land connection between the 
Malay Peninsula and Sumatra. There can Ik* no doubt that the 
extension of this Himalayo-Sumatrail flora was formerly much 
wider and has been driven out by tbe dark wet rain-forests which 
at a later date over-shadowed the T^imalayo-Sumatran flora. The 
little valley of Telom was in parts covered with a lighter woodland, 
though surrounded for miles by the dense foivst, and it was here 
that this little ])atch of plants had persisted. It 'U'as interesting 
to note also tliat the only Didyrn near pas in the Berastagi woods 
was D. albina, also a Telom plant. 

There are still some botanists who seem to l)e puzzled by the 
occurrence of patches of a flora occurring at a considerable dis¬ 
tance from other spots where it is found and often isolated by 
deep chasms or wide spaces of another kind of forest. Their 
natural idea is to attribute this distribution to the action of birds 
or wind bringing the seeds from long distances. Mr. F. Lewis 
in an account of a visit to the Jvunadiyai>arawita mountain in 
Ceylon {Journ, Linn, Soc, xiv, p. 143), while he examines this 
possibility rejects it on the grounds of the seeds of the plants com¬ 
mon to this mountain and Adam's Peak having no ])articular 
development for such special means of dispersion and the absence 
of birds or monkevs on the mountain he is dealing with, Xo'W it 
is clear that if a bird can carry the seed of any given plant from 
one mountain to another it can equally well carry it to all the 
mountains in the neighbourhood, and as a matter of fact we do 
not find plants carried by birds from one distant locality to an¬ 
other single, little isolated spot only. (An exception must be made 
in the case of oceanic islands where the only plants which can lx? 
conveyed from the mainland, except a few dust-seed plants, fems 
and orchids, and sea-borne plants, are the omlv ones thait can na¬ 
turally get there, and where the island is naturally attractive to 
birds flighting oversea). 

The patch of Sumatran plants at Telom, and the Adames Peak 
plants on Kunadiyaparawita mountain are in most cases plants 
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with no special means of dispersal, tlie}^ belong to a variety of 
Orders and it is not one species bnt a number which are common 
io the two spots. There is }io possible explanation of the distri¬ 
bution except that the two localities were connected hv a land area 
which bore originally one continuous flora wliich lias been by 
-change of climate or denudation of mountains, swept out of exis¬ 
tence lietween tlie two localities in which it still ])ersists. 

Though the floras of Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula possess 
.a considerable similarity especially in the lowland jiarts, there 
are some very marked ditforeiice^N in particular groii])s. Tlie genus 
Saurauja is rcpn^sented by about 40 species in the Sumatra-Java 
.area, and by about W' sjiecies in Borneo, while the Malay Peninsula 
only contains 5 species. 2 of which are also Javanese: (^yrtandra 
is represented by over 50 Sumatran and Javanese species, 40 
Borneo species and 7 Malayan ones. On the otlier hainl Didymo- 
carpus is represented by 55 species in the Malay I’eniiisula, and 
by only 7 species in Sumatra. The paucitv of Didyuwcarpi' in 
Sumatra is very striking as they are consiheuous plants and not 
<»asily over-looked. THdymocar/nis alhirm in Berastagi woods was 
remarkably abundant, and I never saw elsewhere au\ species of thir> 
genus growing in such great masses together. Arndher striking 
fact was the scarcity of palms, only one Piuanyu and one Calamus 
were to ])e seen in the woods, besides a Caryoin possildy intro- 
^luced as it chiefly occurred in and al)out cultivation. However, 
even in the Malay Peninsula, palms certainly hecoim* scarcer at 
5,(>(>0 feet elevation. 

While writing this ]>a}>er J received a collo('tion made in 
August, 1021 by Moliained Xur, a collector sent by Mr. Burkill 
from the Botanic Oardens, Singa])ore, both at Siholangit, lower 
down in this region, the Sibayak Vfdeaiio and at Berastagi and I 
have had also in my hands a collection of specimens made in De¬ 
cember 1921 about Berastagi by Mrs. Burkill. I have added to this 
aeconnt the names of such species as are additional to my own 
gatherings, so as to (‘omphte as much as we know of tins area. 


RANUNCULACEAE. 

Clematis sumatrana Bidl. n. s>p. 

Slender climber; stems hairy. lx?aves trifoliate; petiole 2.25 
in. long, hairy; leaflets ovate acute, base round, edge shortly and 
sparsely toothe<I in the upper part, above glabrous, beneath hairy 
on nerves and nerviiles; nerves 5 prominent, 4 inches long, 3.75 
inches wide or less. Panicles 6 to 7 inches long, white, tomentose- 
hairy, branches 2 pairs, 3 in. long in flower, with small leafy bracts 
at base of branches. Flowers 3 or 4 in terminal cymes on the 
brajich ends; pedicels tomentose, .5 in. long. Sepals lanceolate 
acuminate, base broad tomentose, white .75 in. long. Stamens 
hairy .5 jn. long. Achenes fusiform narrowed at lx)th ends; plume 
.slender 1 inch long with long silky hairs. 
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Edges of woods, climbing on trees, Berastagi. A very beauti- 
ful species. Allied closely to Leschenaultiana I>C. of ja\a, but 
the leaves are l)roader, less serrate, and much less hairy, the se])als 
narrower and more acuminate. 

Ranunculus diifusus DC. var. glabratus. 

A tall plant over 12 inches, nearly glabrous, witli only a few 
short hairs on the stem and leaves: flowers small, only A in. across. 
Banks of streams on the Plateau, Berastagi. Very much more 
glabrous than the Java form, and with rather smaller flowers. 


MAGNOLIACEAE. 

Talauma pumila Bl. El. Jav. 3S, pi. 12, C. 

A spreading shruh about ID feet tall, glabrous except the in¬ 
florescence. Tvcavos stiffly coria<^ous. ellii)tic-ianceolate, subacute 
narrowed at base: ner\es about 12 ])airs sunk al>ove, elevate strong¬ 
ly beneath: nerMiles elevate on l)oth surfaces, h to 9 in. long, 2 to 
3.5 in. wide; petioles .5 in. long, pubescent when young. Flowers 
solitary axilkry, small, white: i)edicels .5 in. long, appressed hairy. 
Buds globose ovoid .5 in. long. Stipules suilx>rbicular shortly ap¬ 
pressed hairy. Sepals ovate ])luiit pustular, outside glabrous, 
pustulate when dry, ,5 in. long, .2,5 in. wide. Petals 0, as long, 
narrower linear oblong blunt. Stamens about 12; anthers linear 
with a small round crest. C-arpels small. 5 or 6, glabrous, connate. 

In a Avooded ravine at Berastagi. Disirib. Java. This has 
been rather poorly desiTibed and Blume himself added to his des¬ 
criptions figures of plants in the Botanical Magazine and Andrew’s 
Botanic ResjJository which are not tlie species he had in Java. 

Schizandra pyrifolia Bl. 

A climber with w^hitish flowers. Berastagi Woods. Blume 
gives as a character the roiiiuled l>ases of the leaves, as contrasted 
with the acuminate bases of the leaves in axiUare Bl. In my 
specimens the lea^es are often sliglitly narrowed at the base, but 
some are quite rounded and there is no trace of the serration of 
8. axillare. Xative of Java also, and Becoari got it at Mount 
Singalan, in South Sumatra. 

ANONACEAE. 

Melodoruin breviflorum Ridl. n. sp. 

Strong cliniher. I^eaves thin, coriaceous elliptic narrow^ed 
shortly at base, glabrous above except the low^er part of the midrib, 
pale, thinly tomentose beneath; nerves 16 pairs, prominent l)eneatb 
nervules transverse, very numerous, 5 in. long, 2 in. wide; petiole 
.25 in. long tomentose. Flowers fascicled or in short panicles ax*!!- 
lary and terminal; peduncles thick, yellowdsh tomentose, .25 in. 
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]on^^ (Sepals 3, short, ovate blunt. Buds conic ovoid quite blunt 
.3 in. long. Petals, outer thick, broad lanceolate blunt, ochreous 
tomeiitose outside, glabrous purple within, .2*5 in. long, inner ones 
shorter, narrower, finely pubescent outside. Stamens glabrous; 
anthers linear with a short, narrow acuminate point. Carpels 7 
•or 8, densely reddish tomentose. Kipe carj^els sn))globose, a little 
broader than long, .To in. through, thinly pul>eseent on stalks 
rather slender, 1 inch long. 

Climbing on trees in thiek(‘ts behind the bungalow, Berastagi. 
Tliis is certainly closely allied to M. parviflonim Scheffer, of 
Bhio, Banca and Borneo, but differs in its shorter ochreous, not 
red, tomeiitum and the very much shorter and ])liinter buds, .the 
petals being nearly o\ate lanceolate, and the stamens having a short 
narrow acute appendage instead of a Inoad rounded one. 

Polyalthia sp. 

Shrub with bro\Mi velvety fruits. Allied to l\ hullala. King, 
but the indumentum brown -tomentose and the leaves not bullate. 
Berastagi forests. 

Popowia foetida Maing. 

Si})olaiigit (Moliamed Nair). Distrib, Malay Peninsula. 

MENISPERMACEAE. 

Stephania discolor Spreng. 

In the ravine of a stream, Berastagi ])lateau. Distrib. Java. 

BERBERIDACEAE. 

Mahonia nepaulensis DC. 

In woods on tlie plateau at Berastagi. 'i^ot very common. 
A|iparently a new record for Sumatra, A bush 5 feet tall with 
orange flowers. Distrib, India. Java. 

, CRUCIFERAE. 

Nasturtium indicum Linn. 

Cultivated ground. Flowers yellow. Distrib, Tropical Asia. 
Cardamine Regeliana Miq. 

Ill streams on Berastagi plateau. Flowers white. 

Cardamine africana Linn. 

Woods, Berastagi. Flowers white. 

Distrib. Singalan (Boccari), Java. 

VIOLACEAE. 

Viola serpens Wall. 

'(!omm'on all over the open grassy spots, where there was no 
lalang e,g. the golf links. Flowers pale violet with dark streaks 
on the lower lip in the mouth. 

Distrib. India, Malaya, Malay Peninsula about Telom. 
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Viala Patrinil DC. 

Tufted violet with hastate leaves. Common on the plateau 
but less so than Y, serpens; not seen in flower. 

Distrih, India and Nprth Asia. 

FLACOURTIACEAE. 

Bennettia leprosipes Koorders. 

Berasta^i, also Mount Siingalan (Bereari 51 and 324). I 
have only seen the description of this species of winch only fruiting 
specimens are known. 


POLYGALACEAE. 

Polygala pulchra Hassk. 

Woods. Flowers greenish. Disirib. Java, Malay Peninsula. 

Polygala paniculata Linn. 

Abundant on road sides and open places all over this district: 
from a few inches to 12 -inches tall; flowers wdiite. I found a 
dwarf form with pinkish flowers and thicker leaves also. Native 
of S. America and the West Indies, now naturalized here and in 
J ava. 

Polygala persicariaefolia DC. 

Not very abundant, open places near the Battak village and 
elsewhere on tJie plateau. A specimen from Lake Toba was 
brought ])y Mrs. Burkill. Flowers greenish white with a mauve 
tip to the keel. Distrih, Africa, tropical Asia and Australia. 

Polygala telephioides Willd. 

Hardly 2 in. tall; flowers wdiite, a garden weed, Berastagi. 
Distrih. T nd o-Malaya. 

Salotnonia cantoniensis Lour. 

On banks-near the village. 

Distrih. A common weed m Tropical Asia. 

CARYOPHYLLACEAE. • 

Drymaria cordata Willd. 

* In open spaces by cultivation, Berastagi. Distrih, East Asia. 

HYPERICACEAE. 

Hypericum mutilum Linn. 

Common in the cleared ground all over the plateau. Flowers 
yellow; sometimes as a low tufted plant about 4 in. tall, and in 
longer grass a slender, hardly branched plant over a foot tall. 

TERNSTROEMIACEAE. 

Saurauja vulcanica Korth. 

The commonest and most conspicuous tree on the plateau, the 
leaves appearing white from their undersides blown by the wind. 
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The tree is vstout about 30 feet 'tall: flowers white. 

Distrih. Sumatra only, Sni^alan. 

Saurauja roseata Ricll. n. sp. 

Tree alx)ut 30 feet tall. Leaves coriaceous elliptic-oblong, 
blunt, base broad truncate, above smooth glabnms. beneath cover¬ 
ed with red }>rown tomeiitum; nerves elevate beneath, horizontal., 
parallel, over 60 pairs, midflib stout, sunk above, elevate beneath, 
8 in. long, 5 in. wide: petioles 2 in. long, stout, deciduously tomeii- 
tose. Panicles terminal axillary, 6 in. long. 3 in. wide, on a 
peduncle 4 in. long. Bracts at base of branches linear, .4 in. long. 
Bracteoles ovate, smaller. Flowers numerous very shortly pedi- 
celled, tomentose. .Se})al8 5, oblong-ovate, round at tip, outer pair 
largest, tomentose outside, inner thn^^ glabrous, smaller, all (filiate, 
rose pink, enlarged and quite glabrous in fruit, .1 in. long. Petals 
rosy pink hardly longer, thin, oblong. Stamens 1»0: filaments 
short; anthers small, rounded. iStyle 1 witli 3 stigmas recurved. 
Fruit oblong ovoid, crowned with the style. 

Open country at Berastagi. Only one or two trees s<,*en; 
foliage like that of S. sapotacea Bidl. of Korinchi, but flowers quite 
different. 

Saurauja cuspidella Micj. 

Small tree with greenish flowers, Berastagi woodb. 

Saurauja ferox Korth. 

Sibolangit (Mohaincd Xur). Disirih. Borneo. 

Saurauja Reinwardtiana Mi(j. 

Sibolangit (Moliamed Xur). Distrijb. Java. 

MALVACEAE. 


Sida carpinifolia fjiiin. 

Toba Lake (Mrs. Burkill). Disfrih, Tropics. 

, STERCULIACEAE. 

Sterculia sumatrensis Eidl. n. sp. 

A troelet. Leaves entire elliptic, shortly cuspidate, base short- 
ly cimeate, glabrous chartaceous; nerves 8 pairs elevate beneath, 
secondary nerves few transverse, reticulations wide, all elevate 
l^neath, the main nerves inarching witMn the margin 8 in. long, 
4 in. wide; petioles 1 in. long. Panicles very slender and lax with 
few distant short branches 8 in. long: branches 1 in, with few—4 or 
5-flowers on each, all sprinkled with stellate hair tufts. Flowers 
pale green on short pedicels, campanulate: lobes 5, split more than 
half way down, narrow lanceolate acuminate with scattered and 
stellate liair-tufts outside, the edges fringed with long white hairs. 
Staniinal column as short as the campanulate tube; anthers 6 in 
a globose head. 

Forests of Berastagi. West Sumatra, Padang at Ayer Man- 
cior (Beccari 710). Lampongs (Teysmaiin). 
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I have not seen r^ipe fruit or female flowers of this plant, 
Miquel in Fh Ind, Bat. Supp., referred this plant as represented 
by Teysmaim's leaf specimens to S. nobilis Sm. = Steroulia Balang- 
has Eoxb., from which it is entirely difl'erent. 

Melochia velutina Bedel. 

Sibolan;?it (Mohamed Nnr). Distnb. Tiido-Malaya, 

TILIACEAE. 

<irewia acuminata Miq. 

A plant with tlie climbing habit of (r. umbellata of the Malay 
Peninsula, but while that is glabrous, this is mealy pubescent on the 
'inflorescence and hairy on the midrib and nerves of the loaf. It 
occurred in the lane by the Battak village at Berastagi and in the 
woods. It lias also been collected in Sumatra in the Padang dis¬ 
trict by Beccari at Ayer Mancior, 739, and occurs in Java; the 
Javanese form ai)pears to me to be less hairy than the Sumatran 
one. 

Triumfetta pseudo-cana Sprague. 

In a ravine 'in cultivated ground by the edge of a stream. 
Flowers yellow. Berastagi plateau. This occurs all over the 
Malay region. 

Triumfetta cana Bl. 

In the forests, Berastagi. Bklrib. Java. 

OXALIDACEAE. 


Oxalis javanica Bl. 

Open country on the plateau, Berastagi, and in the west hill 
woods. 

This is classed under 0. corniculata Linn, by some authors, 
but' appears very different from that species, as originally described 
and also from the variety iomentosa which occurs in the Malay 
Peninsula and India. The ordinary form here is creeping with 
distant branches about 6 in. tall; the leaves .75 in. wi&e; the leaf¬ 
lets deeply retuse with pilose edges, the inflorescence and stems 
usually are pilose and the fruit hairy. Another form was erect 
with slender stems, ha'iry all over, and woody at the base. Leaves 
smaller. 0. javanica is also a native of Java. 

Dapania scandens Stapf. 

Sibolangit, Dato Pulo Siam valley (Mohamed Nur). 

Climber; flowers pink. This form, common in Borneo and 
Sumatra, has narrower leaves with more ascemding nerves than the 
type from Gopeng in Perak. 

BALSAMINACEAE. 

Impatiens platypetala Lindl. 

Very commion all over this region from the low country to the 
Berastagi plateau in damp spots. Disirib. Java. 
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Impatiens pyrrhotricha Miq. 

Comnion all through the woods, about 6 to 8 in. tall with large 
canary yellow and orange flowers. The form here is less hairy, 
and the leaves less crenate than usual. Distrih, Sumatra. 

Impatiens Karthalsii Miq. 111. Flor. Arch. p. lOO. 

A^ery local in thick herbage in a stream in the forest edge, only 
a few plants. A herb 2 feet tall with yellow flowers. 

Disirib. Sumatra. 


RUTACEAE. 


Evodia latifolia DC. 

A large tree, Berastagi wood^. 

Dvitrw. Malay Peninsula and islands. 

Zanthoxylum acanthopodium DC. 

A spiny shrub about 6 feet tall in an open grassy s])ot at Beras¬ 
tagi, the small-leaved form. Disirih. China, India. 

Glycosmis sumatrana llidl. n. sp. 

Shrub; young parts deep red scurfy. Leaves under 12 in. long, 
with 3 to 4 pairs of leaflets: leaflets elliptic blunt, shortly enncate 
at base, chartaceous, glabrous, 7 to 8 pairs of nerves ascending, 
elevate beneath, closely gland-dotted, 4 in. long, 2 in. wide; petiole 
.1 in. long. Inflorescence red-scurfy panieled 1.5 in. long with 
few branches .3 in. long. Bracts linear acute, red scurfy .05 in, 
long. Flowers very small (but not fully developed). Sepals or¬ 
bicular, edges ciliate. Petals ovate-oblong. Stamens, filaments 
broad narrowed upwards. Pistil glabrous. 

Woods, Berastagi. This is allied to G, puberula, Lindl. of 
Penang, but the leaves are thinner with more leaflets and ascending 
nerves, and the pistil is not glandular. 

ILICACEAE. 

Ilex triflora Bl. var. Orlflithil. 

Bandar Bharu, (iunong Sibayak (Mohained Nur). Quite like 
the Taiping Hills form, 

CELASTRACEAE. 

Celastrus axillaris Eidl. n. sp. 

Adult leaves thinly coriaceous, ovate, base round, shortly acu¬ 
minate, edge obscurely serrate; nerves 7 pairs, elevate beneath, 
4 in. long, 2.5 in. wide; petioles .25 in. long; leaves on floral 
shoots thinner lanceolate, 2.5 in. long, .75 in. wide. Flowers 
small, white in axillary cymes of 5 or more with a terminal panicle 
of cymes, 1 in. long; pedicels slender .1 in. long. Calyx of 5 
rounded Wbriate lobes. Petals oblong, white, much longer, blunt. 
Stamens within a thin annular disc, 5. 

Berastagi woods. This differs from (7. panicuXatus in its 
short axillary cymes. . 
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Perrottetia alpestris Loesen. 

Very common at Berastagi in the woods, a small tree. . 
Distrib, Malay Peninsula and islands. 

RHAMNACEAE. 

Rhamnus sumatrensis Ridl. ii. sp. 

Tree. Leaves alternate, ehartaceous oblong aeunvinate, base 
round, eflp:e obscurely serrate cronulate, when young pubescent 
l)eiieath, when adult glabrous; nerves (> pairs with rnddrib sunk 
above, elevate beneath, 4.5 in. long, 1.5 in. wide; f^etioles 1 in. long. 
Racemes axillary pubescent. Flowers in fascicles in lower part, 
green ; pedicels .05 in. long. Oalyx campanulate, lobes 5, triangu¬ 
lar acut(\ all hairy. Petals minute, oblong adnate to stamens. 
vStomens short, from edge of disc, shorter than sepals. Disc lining 
the calyx-tube. Ovary grooved, free; style grooved; stigma capi¬ 
tate biiobed. Berastagi Woods. 

Allied to Bhamnm nepalensis, but the sepals are not acuminate 
as in that s])ecies and the stigmas much smaller. 

AMPELIDACEAE. 

Vitis trifolia Thnn. {Ci^sus edmosa Roxb.) 

Berastagi, edges of woods. E'lowers white; fruits green. 
In do-Malaya. 

Vitis geniculata {(Hssus genmdala, Bl.) 

Berastagi, at 5,000 ft. alt. Fruits dirty white. 

DLifrib, Java. 

Vitis (g Tetrastigma) Scortechinii Ridl. (V. semicordaia var. 
Scorfechiuii King). Berastagi Wood'^. 

Disiidb. Java, Malay Peninsula. 

Vitis rumicisperina Laws. 

Berastagi (Mrs. Burkill). DiMrib, Malay islands. 

Leea sundaica Miq. 

Big shrub. Flowers green, fruits purplish. Berastagi. 
Distrib. Java. 

Leea aequata L. 

Siholangit (Mohamed Nur). Distrib. Malay islands. 

SAPINDACEAE. 

Lepisanthes montana Bl. 

Smtall tree 15 feet tall. Flowers white on the stem. Beras¬ 
tagi Woods. Distrib. Java, Malay Peninsula. 

Lepisanthes sp. 

Slender tree. Leaves glabrous oblanceolate, grey when dry; 
nerves 8 pairs elevate beneath, 14 in. long, 5.5' in. wide. Fruiting 
spikes 8 together, 8 in. long, with cymes of 2 to 3 pedicels. Fruit 
eub-triquetrous, pink, covert with short fur, .To in. long. 
Berastagi Woods. Small tree. 
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STAPHYLEACEAE- 
Turpinia sphaerocarpa Hassk. 

Bijy tree with piiikisli fruits. Bera.sta^ Woods. 

Distrih. Java. 

OLACACEAE. 

Phytocrene bracteata Wall. 

Sibolan^it, Bukit Khiang (Mohamed Xur). 

JHstrib. Malay Peninsula. 

LEGUMINOSAE. 

Crotalaria ferruginea Cirah. 

In lalaii^ at Berastagi. 

Dvilrib. Malay Peninsula and islands. 

Crotalaria sessiliflora Linn. 

In lalaug, Berastagi. Flowers pale ytdlow. 

IHstrih, India, (liina, Malaya. 

Crotalaria lanceolata E. Meyer. 

Berastagi (Mr?*. Burkill). 

Disfrib. East Africa. A. handsome yellow ('roialaria in 
gardens lu're whence it has esca])ed to the roadside. 

Desmodium scaipe DC. 

Very ahundant in tlie Bera.stagi Woods. Conspicuous from its 
orange-scarlet flowers. 

Dintrib. India, Malay Peninsula (Teloin) and islands and 
Africa. 

Desmodium sinuatum Bl. 

A eoniniou hush ah(»ut J feet tall with inaiiTc floweiv, in the 
opeii plateau in ialang, Berastagi. DiMrih, Java. 

Desmodium parvifolium DC. 

Open ])lateau, Berastagi. Flowers white. 

IHsirih, India, Malaya, (^hina. 

Shuteria vestita Walk, and Am. 

Abundant among Ialang. Flowers reddish. Berastagi 
plateau. Bather a hairier form than most. 

DisiriJj. India, Malay islands. 

Smithia javanica Bl. 

Creeping in short grass: golf links, etc. on the plateau,. 
Flowers large, bright yellow. Disirib, Java. 

Caesalpinia sepiaria Eoxb, 

A climber with lemon yellow flowers with red stamens. In 
the forest, and in thickets, Berastagi. Disirib. India, Malaya. 

Mezoneurofi Kunstlerl King. 

Silndangit (Mohamed Xur). Apparently this species, but 
only in young bud. Disinb. Perak. 

Cassia mimosoides Linn. 

Open country. Flowers yellow, Berastagi. 

Disirib. IndiJa, Malay Peninsula and islands. 

Cassia siamea Sibolaiigit. Bukit Kluang (Mohamed Xur 7422).. 
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ROSACEAE. 

Rubus rosaefolius Smith. 

€ommon, forming tliick inipenetrabk* bushes; fruit orange. 
Berastagi Woods. Distrib, Iiido-Malaya. 

Rubus pyrifolius Smith. 

Var. sumairana. leaves ovate-lanceolate acuminate, bluntly 
serrate creiiulate, larger than in the Javanese form, 5 in. long, 2.5 
in. wide. The Javanese form has ellij)tic leaves 3.5 in. long, 2 in. 
wide, with acute serrations. 

Rubus rugosus Sm. 

Berastagi AVoods. Flowers small, white. l)i<iirih, Java. 

Rubus glomeratus Bl. 

Berastagi. Fruit red. Distrib. Malay Feninsula & islands. 

Rubus battakensis Ridl. n. sp. 

Branches slender, hairy at the top, below gla])rous with numer¬ 
ous hooked prickles. Leaves deltoid-ovate obscurely trilobed, sub- 
cordate, finely dentate above, glabrous (‘xcept the hairy midrib and 
nerves ))eneath, })ale thickly hairy tomeiitose; nerves 6 pairs, long 
hairy as are reticulations, 3 in. long, 2 in. wide; petioles slender, 
1 in. long; prickles small numerous recurved. Stipules broad with 
numerous ])rocesst‘s, thickly silky hairy. Flowers few, one or two 
in the uppermost axils, with a short raceme of 4 or 5 at the top; 
pedicels .5 in. long, densely tomeiitose hairy. Bracts ovate-lanceo¬ 
late hairy .1 in. long. Sepals ovate aciiminate densely appressed 
hairy, .25 in. lojig. Petals short, white. Stamens shorter than 
sepals. 

Berastagi Woods. This resembles 11. elongafus in many points, 
but is very much more hairy, the leaves lieiieath and the base of 
the sepals l>ein-g quite long hairy. 

Pyrus granulosa Bertol. 

Lane near the village, Berastagi; fruits white. 

Distrib. Mala.>a, India. 

SAXIFRAGACEAE. 

Dichroa febrifuga Lour. 

Shrub. Flowers white; anthers light blue. Woods, Berastagi. 
Distrib. India, Malay Peninsula and islands. 

HALORAQIDACEAE. 

<lunnera macrophylla Bl. 

Damp ravines, Berastagi. Distrib. Philip]>ines. 

MYRTACEAE. 

Eugenia sulphurata Eidl. n. sp. 

Bushy tree about 30 feet tall; branches 4-angled with low un- 
“dulate wings in the uppermost twigs. Leaves stiffly coriaceous. 
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ovate lanceolate acutely long acuminate; midrib prominent beneath; 
nerves 7 pairs prominent beneath, joining an intramarginal nerve, 
1.8 in. long, .8 in. wide; petioles thick .15 in. long. Panicles lax 
i]i upper axils and terminal; branches 4-angled and winged. 
Flowers smiall, 3 to 5 sessile on the end of eacli branch, white. 
Bracts brown papery, oblong-lanceolate blunt shorter than the 
cal^^x. C'alyx obconic, ribbed rugose, .18 in. long, lolies round 
persistent. Petals orbicular cal3rptrate. Stamens fairly numerous 
in a thick series round the mouth of calyx-tube, .18 in. long. Style 
as long. Fruit subglobose, pulpy pithy, white, as big as a pea. 

Til the sulphurous stream at the foot of the Sibayak volcano. 
There were a good many trees here but a largo proportion were dead 
from the sulphur fumes. Allied most nearly to E. grata, hwt the 
leaves strongly nerved beneath. 

Eugenia sp. 

A ])ig tree in the forests. Common but hardly any flowers. 

MELASTOMATACEAE. 

Melastoma normale Don. 

Berastagi on the oj;)en ])lateau. Large bii>5h. Flowers inauve. 
lava. 

Melastoma vulcanicum Bull. n. sp. 

Bush; branches covered with brown aenniinatt* toothed scales. 
Leaves (oriaceous lanceolate acuminate narrowed to base, o-nerved, 
above covered with scattered short appressed acuminate scales, be¬ 
neath co^erecl with soft sliort acuimniate scales, the nerves with 
laiK'Oolate acuminate scales. Flowers 4 or 5 in the terminal cyme, 
i^alyx covered with dense soft lanceolate acuminate pale scales, 
tulle A in. long, lobes as long, lanceolate acuminate. Petals white 
or tinted rose. (Stamens 10; anthers lanceolate blunt subequal. the 
slightly longer ones with long connective produced bilobed at tip. 

Ahundnnt at Sibayak volcano in the forest near the top, 
Berastagi. 

Melastoma molle Wall. 

Sjbolaiigit, Bnkit Kramat Knda (Mohamed N’ur). 

Eistrih, Malay Peninsula, Philippines. 

Dissochaeta inappendiculata Triana. 

Climber. Flowers pink, Berastagi Woods. Distrih, Java. 

Sonerila tuberculifera Cogn. 

Flowers pink, Berastagi Woods; also collecttxl by B^^ccari on- 
Mount Singalan. 

Oxyspora racemosa Eidl. n. sp. 

A spreading shrub, with slender branches, quite glabrous. 
"Leaves chartaceous ovate to ovate-lanceolate, long caudate entire, 
base shortly narrowed, 5-nerved, three only running into the 
cauda : nervules parallel, transverse, 4.25 to 5 in. long, (cauda 1.2'5 
in. long) 1.6 in. wide; petiolei^ .25 in. long. Flowers white, in lax: 
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racemes terminal, 4.5 in. long. Calyx go])let-shaped, .1^ in. long, 
ribbed with 4 short rounded lobes forming a cup. . Petals 4, short 
ovate acute, white. >Stamens longer 8. four larger than the others; 
anthers linear, connective slightly thickened at hack; style slender 
subulate. Ovary small ellipsoid, free or nearly so at base of calyx- 
tube. 

Woods on the ridge towards the Sibayak volcano. Abundant, 
a conspicuous bush with its slender racemes of white flowers .4 in. 
long. 

Phyliagathis rotundifolia B1 

Bandar Bahru, Ounong Sil)ayak (Mohanied Xur 74^3). 
Distrih. Malay Peninsula and islands. 

Medifiilla septuplinervia Cogn. 

Sibayak Nolcano woods. E})ipliytic and terrci-triai: bush ; 
flowers rose-pink. Also occurs on Mount Singalaii. 

Medinifla vulcanica Eidl. n. sp. 

A terrestrial sliriil) 2 feet tall, forming thickets. Stenis .25 in. 
through, 4-angled al)ovc with large pustules, nodes enlarged, 
l^eaves stiffly coriaceous, obovate, blunt or rounded at the top; 
nerves one ])air from the base, and one from the broad thick nndrib. 
,75 in. from the base, 3.25 in. long, 2.25 in. wide; pctioh‘ thick, 
.25 in. long. Panicle axillary below the haves; peduncle 2.5 in. 
long; branches 4 or 5, slender. 1.5 in. or lesh long*, flowers solitary 
at the ends of the branchlets. (’alyx urceolate pa])iiiose when dry. 
Petals white, ovate 5, acute. .Stamens 5, fllaments slender: an¬ 
thers acuminate slender, with two upcur\ed ])rocesses at base. 
Fruit globose, as big as a large pea, white. 

On the sloja's of the Sibayak \olcano, forming a dense scrub 
up to the knees. 

Medinilla micrantha Bidl. n. s]). 

Epiphyte wdth slender branches, pale, ^^arred in the lower ])art. 
Leaves coriaceous elliptic, shortly acuminate blunt, sub,sessile; 
nerves inconspicuous, one pair, base rounded subcordate, 3 in. long, 
1.5 ill. wide. Flowers very small, white, in a small umbellate 
.6 in. across on a slender peduncle .75 in. long. Bracts 2, small at 
base of flower. Calyx campanulate, triinoate. Petals oblong blunt, 
.1 in. long. Stamens short, 8, equal, pink. Fruit small, cam¬ 
panulate. 

Allied to 4/, cuspidata Bl. of Borneo of which howc\er. the 
flowers are not known, but this has not long acuminate leaves. 

Medinilla Clarkel King, 

Bandar Bharu, Gunong Sibayak (Mohamed Xur). 

Disirib. Malay Peninsula. 

Pachycentria acandens Eidl. n. sp. 

iScandent shrubby plant 'with smooth brown bark. leaves 
thin, coriaceous, elliptic acuminate at both ends. 3-nerved, 3.5 in. 
long, 1,5 in. wide; petioles .4 in. long. Flowers in a terminal 
cyme of 3 branches each with 3 flowers, whole cyme 1.5 in. long. 
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Rciirfy. Bracts at base of branches 2, lanceolate acuminate, .1 in- 
long or less. Pedicels .1 to .15 in. long. Calyx funnel-shaped, 
narrowed slightly below the limb; lobes tooth-like, 4. Corolla in 
bud acuminate. Petals lanceolate acuminate, 4, white or pink ,5 
in. long. Stamens 8, 4 smaller than the others with shorter 
filaments and blunter points, larger ones acuminate with small 
blunt processes at the base, dorsal process minute. Style as long 
as stamens. Fruit gloliose, red. .25 in. through, crowned by the 
per si stent calyx-tube. 

Berastagi; forests; flowers while; fruit red ; elimbing on trees. 

ONAGRACEAE. 


Jussieua villosa Lam. 

Damp swampy spots. Flov^ers one inch across, yellow. Beras¬ 
tagi. Distrih. India, Malaya. 

CUCURBITACEAE. 

JVIeloihria punctata Cogn. 

Tn a lane by a Battak \illage, Berastagi. 

DiMrih. Africa, da\a. Celebes. 

Melothria mucronala Muj. 

Berastagi; fbnrer white (Mrs. Burkill). DIsfrih. Java. 

Gynostemma laxa Cogn, 

Berastagi Woods. Flowers green. 

DiMrih, India and Ceyloji: also collected in Sumatra by Bec- 

car. 

Hodgsonia capniocarpa Bidl. 

Sibolangit, Bukit Samaik (Mohamed Xur T450). 

Dlsirll), Malay IVninsula. 

BEQONIACEAE. 

Begonia Beccariana Eidl. n. sp. 

A rather tall, hairy plant, stem and petioles covered with long 
red hairs. Leaves ovate acuminate, base une<jually })ilobed or 
acutely lobed, deep blackish green above, red Ix^neath, pustular above, 
dotted with short hairs beneath, edge dentate with a hair on each 
tooth; nerves about 6, dense hairy, 5 in. long, 4 in. wide; petiole 
4 in. long. Peduncle hairy 4 in. long, with about 6 wdiite flowers. 
Males 1.5 in. across. Sepals oblong, roughly hairy on the back. 
Petals sliorter and narrower, ])lunt subovate. Stamens very numer¬ 
ous; anthers linear-oblong Iduiit: filaments free. Female flower 
smaller, glabrous except the hairy ovary. Fruit hairy, 3-winged, 
two wings .5 in. long, .25 in. wide, larger one triangular .5 in. long 
and .5 in. wide at the base. 

Hill Woods at Berastagi. Also collected by Beceari on Mount 
Singalan (no. 126). His specimens are more deeply cut in the 
leaves than mine and the leaves are larger, 6 in. long and wide. 
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This is iit^ar B. Lotrmna King and B, rohiifiia of Java, the flowers 
are larger tJmii in the first named and the leaves more deeply cut, 
and it is a smaller plant altogether than the Javanese one. 

Begonia turbinata Eidl. 

Flowers white: fruit green fleshy. Occurs on Korinclii. The 
leaves are more distinctly toothed than in the type plant. 

Begonia trigonocarpa llidl. 

Sihayak Volciino Woods. Flowers white, ti])ped witli pink. 
Also occurs on Korinclii. 

Begonia flexula Ilidl. n. sp. 

Slender erect ])lant: stems fl(‘Xuoiis, rougli with small papillae 
ehout 8 in. tall ])ossibly more, internodes 1 in. long, nodes slightly 
swollen. J.eav(*s thin, niembranou> lanceolate long acuminate, base 
narrowed, ])lunt, obscurely inae(piilateral, edge creiiate-iindulate; 
nerves J pairs ascviidiiig alternate, all glabrous except the nerves 
sliortly seahrid-hairy beneath, 4 in. long, 1.5 in. wide; petiole .2 in. 
long or les^. Stipules linear ai'umiiiate, caudate .1 in. long. 
Flowers, male J or 4 on a slender filiform peduncle .2 in. long; 
pedicels .1 -in. long. Feriaiitli-lohe.s 2. oblong blunt, white, .1 in. 
long. Stamens 15. Ajithers oblong on filament fr(*e to base, blunt, 
club-sba])ec], not apieulate. Female flowers with 4 eciual or sub¬ 
equal lobes. Capsule oblong-orbicular, base round : wings 5, rounded 
equal, 3.11 in. long by .4 in. wide (*rowned by the persistt'nt sepals. 
Sibul-angit, Bukit Khiang (Mobamed Xur T444). 

This is allied to B. inopiem l)r\., but is the smallest form of 
this section I know, the slender rough flexiions stem and the very 
small flowers and fruit are eharaeteristie. 

UMBELUFERAE. 

Hydrocotyle asiatica Linn. 

Lomnion in cultivated ground. A form with woolly petioles 
and underside of leaves occurred also. Disirih, Warm countries. 

Hydrocotyle hirsuta DC. 

Coni'inoii on the plains at Berastagi. Dif^trib, Malay islands. 

Hydrocotyle javanica Thuml). 

Woods of I^*rastagi. Distrih. India, Malay reninsula and 

islands. 

Sanicula europaea Linn. 

Abiuida'iit in woods, B(?rastagi. 

Distrih. Europe Asia, Malay IVninsula (Telom), Africa. 

Oenanthe laciniata Miej. 

In streams, open planu. Flowers white. 

Distrih. Malay Peaiinsnla and islands. 

Torilis anthrfscus Gmel. 

Chiltivated gi'ound near Berastagi. Flowers white. 

Distrih. Europe, North Asia. 
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ARALIACEAE. 

Aralia Beccarii Eidl. n. sp. 

Trot* alxnit 20 foot tall, spiny with spines stout, conic, some 
slightly flattened witli an acute point, base hairy, all light brown 
^25 in. lonp. ]woavo< laroo, (*<nnpound, rachis covered with scattered 
thorns, sonrfy, branches hairy and spiny; leaflets ovate or elliptic- 
ovate, sliortly cuspidate, base rounded, edge sennilato, above tesel- 
lato and sprinkled witli short hairs, iKmeath densely hairy on the 
nerves (about S ])airs) and reticulations, 4 to 4.5 in. long, 2 to 2.5 
in. wide: petiolules .1 in. Jong above, .4 in. long in lower leaflets. 
Panicles 1H in. long: branches distant below, 6 in. long, 4-umbelled 
at the tv>p, co\(‘ 1 * 0(1 ^^itJl short, apj>ressi'd liairs and sprinkled v,itii 
short thorns. Braet^ at base of branches laneeolate aenininate cus¬ 
pidate, .4 iji. lojig. Pinbels very many .25 in. through. Flowers 
.small. ‘Sessile with short lanceolate bracts, (’alyx t»hconic, pustular 
with hair liase.s: lo])es 5, ‘^bort triangular acute. Petals small, 5, 
oblong. Stanicuis 5, iniiexed: anther ellipsoid. Styles 5, eventually 
reflexed, (piite frei* to base. Fruit small, ellipsoid, strongly 5- 
ribbed wlieii dry. ( oininon in the Berastagi Woods, butj I only 
found one tree showing inflorescence on the We.«teru Hills, Also 
collected l)v Bec(*ari at Kavn Tanam, Padang, south west Sumatra 
No. 871. 

Brassaiopsis floribunda Seem. {Macroyana,r f/lomcrulatum Miq.) 

A treelet 15 feet tall, spiny; flowers yellowisli. Berastagi 
woods. 

Dish^ih, Java. 

Heptapleurum triste King. 

In the low scrub on the f«K»t of the Sibayak ^(Jlcaao. 

DhU'lb, Perak Hills. 

Heptapleurum heterophyllum Seem. 

Bandar Bahru, (hinong Sibayak (Mohamed Nur). 

Disfriib, Mtalay Peninsula and islands. 

Heptapleurum polybotryum Seem. 

Bera.^tagi (Mrs. Bnrkill). Fruit deep clai'et. J^istrih, Java. 

CAPRIFOLIACEAE. 

Viburnum coriaceum Bl. 

Fruit red. Flowers white. vStamene dark violet. Small tree 
or shnil), Berastagi w(K)ds. Dint rib, Java. 

Lonicera pulcherrima Bidl, n. sp. 

Tall climbing ])lant; branches velvety. Leaves coriaceous, 
ovate blunt or subacute, base shortly narrowed, above glabrous shin¬ 
ing, nerves and nenmles depressed beneath, white tomentose; 
nerves ^ ]iairs and reticulations elevate, 3 in. lo^ig, 2.25 in. wide; 
])etioles .^5 in. long, velvety. Flowers in terminal cymes of 15 or 
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more. Rracits small, lanceolate. Calyx .08 in. long, tube ellip¬ 
soid, subglahrous, lobes lanceolate as- long as tube velvety. Corol¬ 
la pale yellow, tube slender 1 in. long, velvety; lobes linear-ohlong 
,25 in. long. Stamens filaments linear, sparsely hairy; anthers 
iurved linear. Styles sparsely hairy .5 in. longer than corolla- 
tube. Stigma capitate. 

Berastagi, climbing on trees on the hill alx)ve tlie bungalow. 
This beautiful honeysuckle ig allied to L. nmcrantha DC. of 
India and Burma, iliffering in the stiffer leaves, not rounded at 
the base and white velvety beneath, the stem is not hairy but softly 
thickly velvety, and the calyx-lobc‘s not linear acuminate, shorter 
and broader. 

Sambucus javanica Bl. 

(’oinmon in the Beraslagi woods. Pistrib. India, China, 
Malay islands. Absent from Malay Peninsula. 

RUBIACEAE. 
liedyotis pitiifolia Wall. 

Berastagi plains. A slender erect form on banks in short 
grass. Disfrib, Indo-Malaya. 

Hedyotis hispida Ret^. 

Plains, Berastagi. Pisfrib, Indo-Malaya. 

Hedyotis stipulata Wall. 

Bera.stagi. Flowers white. PL^frih. India, Mal.ay Peninsula. 

Ophiorrhiza bracteata Korth. 

Slightly woikIv at the base, not or sparingly branehed. scurfy 
hairy and viscid ahovt*. leaves hairy on the iierves beneath and 
dotted with IhiUkjus based hairs above. The floivers large for an 
Ophiorrhiza lumrly .5 in. long, pure white with large lanceolate 
green bracts. Tlie stipulc.s are ovate cuspidate. In the hill woods 
at Berastagi high up. DiMrib. Java. 

Ophiorrhiza deflexa Hidl. n. sp. 

Tall fleshy herb sparsely seurfv. Lea\es lanceolate-elliptic 
and oblaiieiH>late, very variable, acuminate sparsely hairy and pale 
beneath, nerves 13 pairs slender, looping near tlie edge, 1 to 5.5 
in. long, 1.5 to 2.5 in. wide; petiole 1 in. long. Stipules filiform. 
Cyme pendulous in flower, erect in fruit. Peduncle ,5 in, long; 
branches about 4.25 in. long, all scurfy pubescent. Bracts linear 
setaceous, small. Pedicels .1 in. or less long; Calyx short, angled. 
Corolla campanulate, tulie broad, lotbes recurved .4 in. long, .25 in. 
wdde at the mouth. Btamens at the base of the tube. Fruit cyme 
erect; peduncle 2 in, long; branches 1.5 in. long, hairy. Capsule 
transversely oblong, upper edge straight, .3 in. wide, puberulous. 

In the Berastagi forest woods. A shrnhlet with pinkish-white 
ilowera. Remarkable for its wide trumpet-shaped corolla. 
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Ophiorrhiza exserta Bidl. n. ep. 

A widely branched herb, scurfy-pubescent, licaves thinly 
membranous, glabrous above except the edge which has small stiff 
hairs, scurfy on the nerves beneath, oblong or elliptic to ovate, 
acuminate and decurrent on the petiole for some way; nerves 
parallel, 11 pairs, 3 to 3.5 in. long, 1.5^5 to 1.4 wide; petioles 
.75 in. long, pubescent. Stipules setaceous hairy. Cymes ter¬ 
minal and in the uppermost axils; peduncle ,25 in. long, pubes¬ 
cent; branches short. Flowers white alx)ut 12 in a cyme. Bracts 
very small setaceous. Calyx small, campanulate with narrow teeth 
as long as tube. Corolla urceolate, tube .15 in. long dilate at l)ase, 
narrowed above; lobes rcfiexed. Stamens long projecting. 

Hill woods, Berastagi. I got no fruits of this pretty species 
which is allied to 0, tenella Ridl., but larger and with a different 
sihaped corolla. 

Ophiorrhiza subcrenata Eidl. ii. sp. 

Herbac*eous; base of stem slightly woody, creeping. Ijoaves 
elliptic-lan(‘eolate. thickly ineinbranous, glabrous except midrib, 
scurfy beneath and young parts hairy, acuminate at both cnd.s, edge 
eremite undulate, ner\es slender, 10, with iierMdcs and nticula- 
tions eonspicuouhly elevate above, 2 in. long, 1 in. wide; ]X‘tiole 
slender .4 in. long. Stipules oblong-laneeolate acuminate, gla¬ 
brous, .1 in. long. Peduncles terminal .5 in. long. Flowers few, 
very shortly pdicelled. Bracts j^ersistent linear-oblong, blunt gla¬ 
brous, .1 hi., longer than pedicel and ovary. Calyx small, red bairv 
as is pedicel, lobe's small, acute. Corolla cylindric .2 in. long, 
white; lobes short rounded. Stamens included, ('apsule V-shap- 
ed, glaljrous 'when adult, very slightly ret use at top, bracts per¬ 
sistent. 

Sibayak Volcano (Mohamed Nur 7345). 

A very distinct little plant in having the retiiulations and 
nerves elevat<i above and not lieneatb. and in its erenate leaves. 
The bracts also are p^irsistent and for the flowers large. 

Carlemannia sumatrana Hidl. n. sp. 

Herb about a foot tall, branched piiberulous above. Leaves 
membranous ovate to lanceolate a(*nte narrowed to base, edge 
coarsely serrate, sparsely white hairy on both sides; midrib l>eneath 
and 5 ])airs of nerves shortly close hairy, 3 in. long, 1.25 in. to 1.5 
in. wide; petioles slender 1 in. long. Stipules a mere ring very 
obscure. CJorymbs terminal; peduncles and branches puberulous, 
1 in. long and wdde, many flowered, or smaller. Calyx-tube very 
small, campanulate, lobes 4, linear acute hairy as long as the co¬ 
rolla, gnien .1 in. long. Corolla hairy at the tip, tube cylindric, 
lobes 4. hairy outside. /Stamens 2, from the corolla base; anthers 
linear blunt, large for the flower. Style thick cylindric sigmoid. 
Capsule .1 in. wide, broad at base, narrowed at the top, strongly 
4-lobed at the Imse, each lol>e separately dehiscing. Seeds numer-^ 
ous, black, reticulate. 
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Woods, Berastagi. 

The genus Carlematmia has not hitherto been recorded from 
the Malay islands. It is represented by 3 or 4 species in Xorth 
India, one or more in China and Cochin China. This species is 
distinguished by the >ery long sepals and the curiously 4-lobed 
^japsule. I have no record of the colour of the flowers, but the 
corolla seems to have been pink. 

Argostemma boragineum BL 

Bera tagi woods. This diflers from the typical Javanese form 
in having the corolla-lobes more rounded and less acute. 

Pistrib. Java. 

Argostemma stellatum Ridl. n. sp. 

Slender herb 8 in. tall; stem glabrous. licaves equal lanceo¬ 
late, narrowed at ))oth ends, whitish beneath, edge slightly crenu- 
Jate, dotted all over with scattered short hairs, midrib hairy above 
glabrous; nerves 4 pairs, 1.5 to 2.5 in. long, .4 to .9 in. wide; 
petiole .1 to .2 in. long. Stipules oblong, rounded at tip. Cyme 
of 3 flowers; peduncle 1 in. long. Bra(*ts at base of cyme 3, ob¬ 
long ,1 in. long; pedicels .6 in. long hairy at the top. Calyx hairy, 
lobes lanceolate acute. Corolla pure white 1 in. wide or more, 
lobes lan(*eolale~aciite, .5 in. long, .3 in. wide. Stamen-column 
shorier, narrowed to Uu* tip. 

Berastairi, hill woods. A beautiful s}>ecies with large white 
» stardikt' tlow(*rs. Alin’d to 1. utohta'ium Bl. and to A. ani/vsti- 
folium ^Ii(|.. but that is de^eribed ns glabrous. 'Die plant is oc- 
easionally luanched. 

Argostemma corymbosum Ridl. n. sp. 

Stout asceniling hairy herb, 10 in. tall. Leaves ecpial ovate- 
elliptic, ba*se rounded or truncate, tip acute, sprinkled with hairs 
abov(*: midrib hairy; nerves 11 pairs and midrib long-liairv be¬ 
neath, 4.25 in. long, 2.5 in, wide, petiole densely hairy 1.5 in. long. 
Stipules oblojig-laiKHiolate acuminate, .<5 in. long. Peduncle hairy 
2.5 in. long. Flowers umbelled, 17 or more. Pedicels 1 in. long, 
hairy. Calyx small cam])anulate, hairy; lobes small broadly ovate. 
Corolla lobes lanceolate acuminate .3 in. long. Staminal column 
as long, narrowed to the tip. 

In the Berastiigi hill woods on the track to Sihayak Volcano. 

Argostemma triflorum Ridl. n. sp. 

Herb, 6 in. tall, hairy, l^^aves unequal, the large one elliptii - 
lanceolate acuminate, base uarrow^ed blunt, deep green above, white 
lieneath, edge slightly serrate with hairs on the serrations; mid¬ 
rib above and beneath and 5 pairs of nerves hairy, 1.5 to 1.75 in. 
long, .5 in. wide; petiole ,15 in. long; small leaf, ovate sessile hairy 
on the e(^e, .25 in. long. Stipules leafy, green resembling the 
small leaf but smaller. Peduncle .6 in." long, hairy. Cyme 3- 
flowered. Bracts at base 3, lanceolate acute, hairy on the edge .1 
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in. Pedioels white, Imiry .5 iu. long. Calyx obconic hairy. 

Oorolla»k>b€fS narrow linear laneeolate, .25 in. long, hairy on the 
hack. Stamiiml column thick, as long. 

Berastagi Hill woods. Near A. uniflorum Bl. but it has 3 
flowers in the cyme. It might be A. pulchrum of Korthals from 
Sumatra, but I have seen no specimens of this and the description 
is quite inadequate. 

Afussaenda hirsuta Bidl. ii. sp. 

Scandent; branches densely red-brown-velvety. Loaves ellip- 
tic-lanceokte acuminate, long narrowed to the base; nerves 14 
pairs, slender raised l>oii(‘ath, densely hairy as is midrib both sides 
and the surface^ ol‘ the leaf on both sides more sparsely hairy, 4.5 
in. long, 1.75 in. wide; jx'tioles densely hairy .5 in. long. (\)r 3 unb 
densely hairy all over 1.5 in. long. Calyx-tube funnel-shaped .2 
ill. long, hairy, lobes nuieli shorter, linear-lanceolate, hairy, top of 
ovary raised, black (wlien dry) glabrous. Enlarged sepals ovate 
narrowed to kise, blunt at tip hairy all over, .2 in. long by 1.75 in. 
ivide, claw slender 1 in. long. CWolla orange, tul)e 1.25 in. long 
sleinler eylindric' hairy, lobes sJiort .2 in. long oblong blunt. 
Common on wood (‘(lg(‘S, Berastagi. 

I know no sj>t‘eies really at all like this. M. rufinervis Miq. 
of Padaug in South Sumatra has quite different leaves and sepals 
as long as the (-alyx-tube. 

Mycetia fascicuiata Korth. 

•Shrub with yellow flowers, Berastagi Woods. Disfrib. .lava, 

Mycetia angustifolia Kidl. n. sp. 

A tree about 30 feet tall. Ix^ves narrow lanceolate, long aeu- 
miaiate, long narr()W(*d to both ends, thin ehartae(‘OU8, glabrous, 
nerves 13 pairs. 4 to 8i in. long, .5 to 1 in. wide;* pidioles .3 in. long. 
Stipules lanceolate acuminate, dilate at base .25 in. long. Cymes 
axillary 2 in. long, laranching from near the base; branches very 
slender puberulous; bracts linear acuminate; pedicels .5 in. long. 
Calyx carayianukite, lolies linear, half as long as the tube. Corolla 
yellow .5 in. long, tube cylindric, lobes short recurved. 

Berastagi Woixls. This cannot be MiqueFs Adenosacme Ian- 
ceolata {Mycetia Janceolaia) Palambajan, Sumatra, from descrip- 
tion: for it is descriljed as a shrub with short stipules puberulous 
nerves beneath and calyx-lobes longer than the tube. 

Urophyllum glabrum Jack. 

Woods on the Sibayak Volcano. 

Distrih, Malay Peninsula, Java, Borneo. This k usually a 
lowland ]»lant; but Korthak got it on Mount Bingalan. 

Urophyllutn grandifolium Bidl. n. sp. 

A tall slirub, glabrous except the inflorescence; branches .3 in. 
through, leaves stiff, thinly coriaceous elliptic, shortly cuspidate,, 
base narrowed shortly; nerves about 20 pairs elevate beneath 10 in* 
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Jong, 6 m. wide; petioles 1 in. long. Stipules laneeokte, long 
acuminate 1 in. long. Cymes puberulous, lax, spreading peduncle 
2 in. long; branches 1.5 in. long, 3 or 4. All covered with appress- 
ed whitish hairs. Cymules 2 of 4 or 5 flowers, with a single flower 
on the central branch. <.!alyx campanulate with short obscure 
rounded lobes .1 in. long. Corolla white .2 in. long; lobes coria- 
ceous ovate-lanceolate, acute. 

lu the wcHxls of Berastagi. 

Near IJ, corymbomm Korth; but with umcli larger elliptic 
leaves, corymbs and flowers. 

Urophyllum macranthum Hidl. n. sp. 

A tree; branches glabrous. licaves elliptic to lanceolate, long 
acuminate, base round or shortly narrowed:, thin coriaceous, gla¬ 
brous; nerves nlanit 10 pairs, 5 in. to 1.5 in. wide; petioles .2 in, 
long. Stipules lam c^date acuminate, vcit narrow, liairy. Cymes 
.5 in. long, hairy, of 4 or 5 flowers. Bracts lanceolate cuspidate, 
hairv; pedicels .15 in. long. Calyv large, cup-shaped, hairy, A in. 
long: lobes very obscure rounded, dull grey-green. Corolla-tube 
little longer: lobes narrow oblong, .25 in. long, white, mouth of 
tube whit(‘ hairy. Fruit globose, hairy, narrow(‘(l al tin* top ter¬ 
minated by the calvA-tiihe. 

In the lower woods, Berastagi. Remarkable for the large size 
of itrS flowers, tlie largest in the genus. 

Petufiga Roxburghii IKl 

Hill forest, Berastagi, Di^irib, Indo-Malaya. 

Petunga hirta Ridl. n. sp. 

Shrub; stem shortly densely hairy. Ijeaves lanceolate, cus¬ 
pidate acuminate, base narrowed, thinly coriaceous; nerves T to 8 
pairs slender, above glabrous, beneath hairy on the midrib and 
nerves, 4.5 in. long, 1.75 in. wide; petiole .2 in. long densely hairy. 
Stipules triangular acuminate, base and keel hairy .2 in. long. 
Spikes dense .3 in. long; |HHluncle, bracts and calyx densely yellow 
hairy. Bracts lanceolate a<‘uminate. Flowers minute sessile. 
Calyx shortly 5-lobed; petals 5, oblong blunt pubescent, .tube very 
short with long white hairs on lol)es inside: filaments short; anthers 
linear-oblong with a short point; style and stigma covered with 
long white hairs. 

Sibolangit, Bukit Kluang (Mohamed Niir 7405). The only 
only Imiry species in the genus known to me. 

Spiradiclis acuminata Bi. Sibolangit, Dato I^ulo Siam valley 
(Mohamed Nur). Distrib. Java. 

Stylocoryne sylvicola Ridl. n. sp. 

•Small tree; branches appressed hairy. Leaves lanceolate cus¬ 
pidate, base narrowed, coriaceous, above seabrid, glabrous except 
the midrib l)eneath, sparsely hairy; midrib and nerves depressed 
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above, elevate beneath, 12 pairs hairy, 6.5 in. long, 2.4 in. wide; 
petioles .5 in. long. Stipules connate tubular with 2 long points 
hairy, .3 in. long. Corymb 4 in. across; peduncles 3, hairy 1.5 
to 2 in. long. Bracts linear acute, spreading, .2 in. long. Flowers 
numerous, m Jiite, very shortly pedicelled. Calyx-tube globose, hairy, 
.05 in. long; lobes forming a tube belo-w, 5, very short oblong. 
Corolla .5 in. long; tube cylindric, hairy; lobes oblong blunt about 
half as long. Style clubbed glabrous projecting .5 in. long. Fruit 
globose, p<‘a-Hliaped, glabrous, .2 in. through. Seeds V(*ry numer¬ 
ous brown, angled and ribbed. 

Berastagi woods. Xear S. dmyphylla Miq„ but more hairy 
with different shaped leaves. 

Psychotria montana Bl. 

Berasitagi woods. Dl^trih, Malay Peninsula and islands. 

Psychotria penduliflora Kidl. n. s]). 

Shrub, glabrous. liCaves ehartaceous elliptic-lanceolate, nar¬ 
rowed to both ends; nerves 12 pairs, 6 in. long, 2 in. wide; petiole 
1.5 in, long. Stipules lanceolate papery acute denticulate. Cymes 
pendulous from the uppermost axils, 2 iji. long (peduncle 1.5 in. 
long) branches few, short. Bracts blunt lanceolate. Calyx cam- 
panulate with short pubesc’cnt ovate rounded 1oIh*s. Corolla .3 in. 
long, while: tube thick cylindric, lobes broad ovate blunt more than 
half as long. Stamens partly exsert. Fruit elliptic narrowed to 
tlie base, A in. long, 12 ribbed, crowned by the tubular calyx. 

Berastagi iiill woods. Very distinct in its long pendent de- 
flexed cymes. 

Psychotria multinervia Bidl. n. sp. 

Shrub; stems thick sparsely hairy. Leaves large elliptic or 
obovate, cuspidate, base cuiieate, beneath dotted with minute hairs; 
nerves 16 pairs and midrib red-pubescent, 7 in. long, 3,5 in. wide; 
petioles .5 in. long, thick. Stipules large ovate or oblong cuspidate- 
acuminate 1.25 in. long, .3 in. wide. Cymes 3, dense capitate on 
a red pubescent peduncle 1.5 to 2.5 in. (in fruit) long. Cyme- 
peduncles ,5 in. long. Bracts linear deflexed .25 in. long. Heads 
.5 in. through of many flowers, subsessile with |>ersisteiit lanceo-» 
late acuminate bracts. Calyx eampaiiulate, lolies short triangular. 
Corolla-tiibe eylijuli-ie, .3 in. long, white, nn)ntli white Imiry, lolies 
5, triangular acute, half as long. Stamens half exsert. Fruit 
ellipsoid narrowed to tlie base, l'(>-ribbed, crowned by the enlarged 
•calyx .4 in. long. 

Hill woods, Berastagi. 

Chasalia propinqua Bidl. n. ep. 

Shrub, glabrous. Leaves thin lanceolate acuminate, base long 
narrowed; nerves about 8 pairs inarching, 6 in. long, 1.76 in. wide; 
petiole 1 in. long. Cyme 1.5 in. long and wide; peduncle 1 in. 
long. Flowers small, white shortly pedicelled. Calyx smaU, 
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saucer-shaped with acute triangular points. Corolla .3 in. long; 
tube cylindric slightly cur^ed at top; lobes short, rounded, crisped 
on the edge .08 in. long. Fruit .4 in. long, pulpy dark claret 
colour; jnrcnes large with one strong rib on the hack. 

In the hill woods, Rerastagi. 

I should have referred this to a form of the common Chasalia 
curvifiora, Thw*., exci^pt that the fruit and pyrenes are very much 
larger than in that species and the flowers smaller. 

Cephaelis pauciflora Ridl. n. sp. 

(Slender unbranched shrub over 12 in. tall. Leaves mem¬ 
branous, lanceolate, cuspidate, base long narrowed; nerves 7 pairs 
slender, 4 in. long, 1 in. wide; petiole slender .4 in. long. Stipules 
oblong, convolntt*, ]mj)erv, .25 in. long. Pcdunilo 2.5 in. .ong, 
slender. Capitulum .4 in. across, of very few flowers, about 6. 
Reacts, outer 2 oblong ovate, thin, .25 in. long, inner bracts papery 
long as the corolla-tube, (.'orolla white, .25 in. long. Fruit .3 
in. long, blue. 

Rerastagi hill forests. A very distinct plant in its thin leaves 
and very small few-flowered heads. 

Lasianthus rhinocerotis Rl. 

JShruh. Rerastagi woods, shrub 3 feet tall. 

Disirih, Malay Peninsula and islands. 

Lasianthus stercorarius Rl. 

Rerastagi >voo<Ih. A small tree. 

DisiriiK Malay iViiinsula and island-. 

Lasianthus (Atephitidia) vulcanicus Ricil. n. sp. 

A small tree. Leaves elliptic caudate, base cuneate, quite gla¬ 
brous; nerves T, transverse nervules few, conspicuous, 2.5 in. long, 
.75 ill. wdde; petioles slender .1 in. long. Stipules small sheath¬ 
ing at base with a tooth-like point. Cymes sessile of 3 or 4 flowers. 
Flowers white, very small, barely .1 in. long, subsessile. Calyx 
oliconic; teeth very short. Corolla-tube very short, cylindric; lobes 
ovate as long or longer. Fruit \ei7 small .12 in. through, obconic 
crowmed Avitli the enlarged calyx teeth. Pyrenes 4, 

Woods of Sibayak volcano. Allied to L. lucidus Bl. A very 
elegant species with its long caudate leaves. 

Knoxia corymhosa Willd. 

Rerastagi plains. Disirtb- Indo-Malaya. 

Knoxia llneata DC. 

Small herb wdth pale lavender coloured flowers. Common in 
the lalang fields at Rerastagi. Distrib. Java, Romeo. 

Rubia cordlfolia L. var. javana Miq. 

Hedge banks, Ra'ttak village, Rerastagi. Common. 

Distrib. Java. 
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COMPOSITAE, 

Vernonia javanica DO. var. conferta DC. 

Woods at Berastagi. A form with leaves very softly tomentose 
at the baok as are the panicle branches. 

Distrih. Malay Peninsula and islands, 

Vernonia cinerea Less. 

Common in o])en country. The leaves are quite linear to linear 
lanceolate in the form liere. Dviirih, Tropics generally. 

Adenostemma viscosum Forst. 

In a wooded ravine, on the south of the plain. Berastagi. 
IHsfrib. Tro])i(iil Asia. 

Erigeron sumatrense Hetz. 

Common all over the plateau in lalang. 

Distrih, Malay Peninsula and islands. 

Microglossa volubilis 1)0. 

Woods, Bemstagi. Flowers white. 

Distrih. Malay Peninsula and! islandt^. 

Lagenophora Billiardieri Benth. 

This pretty little miniature daisy dotted the grassy open spots 
of the plateau. Flowers white. 

Distrih, Tropic^al Asia (wanting in Malay Peninsula). 

Laggera aiata Schultz>Bip. 

In lalang grass; not very eommon in the plateau. Flowers a 
beautiful rose pink. Distrih. Malay islands, 

Dichrocephala latifolia DC. 

Open <'Ouiitry in damp spots. Distrih. Tropical Asia. 

Blumea hieracifolia DC. 

Open plains, Berastagi. Distrih. India, Java. 

Blumea lacera DO. 

Open plains, Berastagi. Flowers yellow. Involucre purple, 
Distrih. Indo-Malaya. 

Blumea chinensis DC. 

Berastagi (Mrs. Burldll). Distrih. Eastern tropics. 

Blumea aromatica DO. 

Six feet tall. Flowers yellow^ Woods on the hills, Berastagi. 
Distrih. Mialay I’eninsula and islands. 

Blumea scabrifolia Ridl. n. sp. 

Tall plant over 3 feet tall. Stem rather slender, thinly arach¬ 
noid. Ijeaves alternate, distant thinly chartaceous, above acabrid 
with minute pustules, beneath sparsely appressed hairy; midrib 
and nerves densely appressed hairy, lanceolate acuminate, narrowed 
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to the base, sessile, e(lg(‘s serrulate, (> in. long, 1.5 in. wide. Panicle 
long, lax, 18 in. with a few axillary branches; be]oM% silvery w'oolly; 
brandhes 1 to 2 in. distant below, 3 to 5 in. long with a leafy bract 
at the base of each. Cymes of heads about 2 in. across, kx. Heads 
.25 in. long; peduncles .3 in. long. Involucral bracts, basal short 
lanceolate hairy, upper ones linear acute of ten, tipped pink, twice 
as long. Male flowers .25 in. long. Corolla-tube slender, dilated 
at tip, lobes ovate. Female flower smaller very slender. Style 
bifid. Acbene linear-oblong ribs about 6, hairy! Pappus .25 in. 
long, white silky, minutely seabrid. 

Berastagi w(K)ds. 

There are a number of species of Blurnea described under 
Conijza by Miquel, but 1 cannot fit this plant to any, though it 
seems to be nearest to Conyza Korthahiana Miq. of Singalang. 

Siegesbeckia orlentalis Linn. 

In waste ground. Flowers yellow. 

Di^trih. Weed all over Tropioal Asia. 

Wedelia asperrima IX?. 

Woods of Bera.stagi. DiMrih. Java. 

Bldens piloaa Linn. 

()})en eountr}' in cultivated and wa>le ground. 

Pistrih. Tropical Asia. 

Spilanthes acmella Linn. 

Very common in damp open spots. Disirih, Whole tropics^ 

Enhydra fluctuans Lour. 

Bice fields at the base of the voh*ano, Gunong Sibayak. 
Disirib, India, Malaya, China. 

Artemisia vulgaris Linn. 

Damp spots in ravines in open cultivated country. Flowers 
white. Leaves white beneaith, Berastagi. 

Distrih, Most parts of the world, introduced into Malaya. 

Anaphalls longifolla DC. 

Sporadic* on the plateau, not common. Distrih, Java. 

Erechthites vaferianaefolla DC. 

Open pastures. A native of South America, according ta 
Hasskarl brought by Governor General Bockussen to Java with 
Coffee seed from Brazil in It is now spread over Borneo, 

Java anti the Malay Peninsula. 

Qynura sarmentosa DC. var, longipetiolata. 

This pknt differs from typitml Qynura sarmentosa in having 
the petioles .1 to .75 in, long, the blade of the lower leaves is almost 
deltoid serrate acute with a broad base of which the centre is shortly 
decurrent on the petiole. 

In a lane by the Battak village. 
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'Gynura aspera Eidl. n. ep. 

Herb erect, 2 feet and more tall, not tuberous, shortly rough 
hairy, stem ribbed. Leaves membranous, narrow lanceolate acute, 
coarsely toothed, sessile, roiigh hairy anricled at the base, 3.75 in. 
long, .4 in. wide. Cepitula about 10, crowded at the top. Involu- 
oral bracts glabrous lanceolate linear .25 in. long, brownish with 
pale edges. Flowers yellow. Corolla-tube very slender, dilate to¬ 
wards the tip .3 in. long. Pappus white, silky .5 in. long, not 
bearded. Achene narrow linear cylindric with 8 longitudinal ribs 
with short hairs between. 

In long grass on the plateau. There is also a reduced form 
•5 in. tall with 1 to 3 heads; leaves 1 in. long. This species is allied 
to G, jnalaMca Ridl. and G, pseudo-China D.O., but differs in the 
form of loavx^ and hairiness. 

Emilia sonchifolia DC. 

Common in open grassy spots. Distrib. Tropical Asia. 

Emilia angustifolia DC. 

Less common. This has very narrow leaves. Flowers pink. 
Disirih. Philippines. 

Lactuca brevirostris Champ. 

Common on the open plateau. A handsome plant about 4 
feet tall, with pale yellow flowers. Disirib. Philippines. 

Crepis japonica Benth. 

Common on the plateau. Distrib. Tropical Asia. 


LOBELIACEAE. 

Pratia begoniaefolia Lindl. 

A common weed in the potato fields, often covering the ground. 
Distrib. India, Malay Peninsula and islands. 

Pratia montana Hassk. 

Upper woods on Sibayak volcano. Flowers dark blue. 
Distrib, Java. 

Lobelia trialata Ham. 

Open country, Berastagi. Calyx purple. Corolla \m\Q violet 
and white. Distrib, Indo-Malaya. 


CAMPANULACEAE. 

Campanumoea celebica Bl. 

Lane by the Battak village. 

Distrib, Malay Peninsula and Java. 
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ERICACEAE. 

Gualtheria leucocarpa Bl. 

Woods and sc rub of the volcano Gunong Sibayak at 7,000 feet 
alt. Flowers white. Distrih, Malay Peninsula and Java. 

Rhododendron multicolor Miq. 

I picked up a spraiy of flowers in the woods on the slope of 
the volcano Sibayak, apparently belonging to this Sumatran species. 
The flowers W’ere dark red. 

There was anotln'r Bhododendron tliere with small lanceolate 
elliptic very coriaceous leaves 2 irtches long and 1.1 in wide oppo¬ 
site. Fruits .5 in. long, on long stalks. It cannot bf* multicolor 
as the leaves are not whorled, but I saw no flowers. 

Rhododendron malayanum Jack. 

(Junong Sibayak (Mohamed Nur 7350). 

Distrih, Malay ]\uiiusula and islands. 

Clethra pulcherrima Bidl. n. sp. 

Small tree. I^eaves coriaceous, lanceolate acute, base long^ 
narrowed, entire; nerves 13 pairs elevate beneath; ner\*ules trans¬ 
verse, rather irregular, glabrous except the young leaves which are 
pubescent. Ba(*eincs in upper axils and terminal, 8 in. long, pul^es- 
cent. Flowers white, 40 or more in a raceme; pedicels pubescent 
.5 in. long. Sepals lanceolate acute, reddish, pubescent .3 in. long. 
Petals slightly longer oblong truncate at top, connate at base, en¬ 
tire. Stamens 10, adnate to corolla at base; filaments shorter than 
petals narrowed upwards, white hairy; anthers dorsi-fixed elliptic 
dehiscing by pores at the top. Style long, elongating after the fall 
of the corolla to .25 in. long, glabrous; sligma capitate. Ovary 
liairy, 3-celled. 

^Voods on the lower slopes of the volcano Sibayak at about 
6,000 ft. alt. Allied to C. sumatrana J. J. Smith, a native of Toba 
in the same area, but differing in the entire lanceolate leaves, and 
larger white (not pink) flowers. 


PRIMULACEAE. 

LysimachU japonica Thunb. 

In cultivated ground, West Hills, Berastagi. Flowers bright 
yellow. Plant prostrate, covered with white hairs. 

Distrih, Japan, India, Philippines, 


MYRSINACEAE. 


Maeaa pyrifolla Miq. 

Berastagi woods. Distrih, Java. 
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Maesa latifolla DC. 

Berasta^ woods. A small tree. Flowers whitish. A strik¬ 
ing plant from its very distinct teeth on the edge of the upper part 
•of the leaf. Distrib, Java. 

Embella pergamacea DC. 

In the low scrub on the Sibayak volcano at 6,000 feet. 

DUtrih, Malay Peninsula and Java. 

Ardisia fertilis Miq. 

Berastagi w'oods. A tree with white flowers. 

Ardisia speciosa Bl. 

Berastagi woods. A shrub. Inflorescence dull red. 

Distrib, Java. 

Ardisia pterocaulis Miq. 

A tall shrub. Flowers pink; fruit white. Berastagi hill 
woods. 

Dintrih, Malay islands. 

Ardisia Ridleyi King. 

Shrub 5 to 6 feet tall. Flowers white; fruits claret-colour. 
Berastagi woods, on the hills. Dvitrib. Malay Peninsula. 

Ardisia (^Pimelandra) megalocarpa Hidl. n. .sp. 

Shrub 10 to 15 feet tall; branches, inflorescences and midrib 
beneath shortly densely hairy. I.«eaves oblong-lanceolate, shortly 
acuminate, base narrow'ed blunt or subacute; nerves very numerous, 
fine and close; nervules and reticulations fine and visible on both 
sides, thinly coriaceous, pustulate on Iwth sides, 8 in. long, 2,25 in. 
w'ide; petiole .5 in. long hairy. Cymes extra-axillary from the 
branches, 3-flow^ered; peduncle I in. long, hairy. Flowers un¬ 
known. Fruit ovoid globose, ,3 in. long, ribbed; pedicels st^uit, 
.4 in. long, hairy. Sepals ovate acute, .1 in. long, elosely glan¬ 
dular outside, the glands in numerous vortical lines on the inside, 
hairy edges long-haired. 

Sibolangit (Mohamed Nur 7354). 

I know no species of this section which has such large fruits, 
nor the curiously dotted and hairy sepals. 

Labisia ovalifoiia Hidl. n. sp. 

Stem woody, rooting erect, 9 in. tall. Ijeaves ovate elliptic 
acute, base- decurrent on petiole, chartaceous; nerves very numerous 
fine and parallel; reticulations fine and close, edge bluntly denti¬ 
culate. scurfy beneath on midrib and pustular beneath, 5 in. long, 
3 in. wide; petioles .5 in. long. Panicle racemiform, the lower 
flowers in short 3 to 4-flowered cymes, upper ones solitary, all 
scurfy. Peduncle 1 in. long; panicle 1.5 in. long. Bracts minute 
lanceolate aenminato; pedicel .05 in. long. Calyx-lobes 5 triangu¬ 
lar acute scurfy. -Corolla ovoid blunt in bud; petals ovate sub¬ 
acute .1 in, long, glandular; style persistent .1 in. long. 
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Gunoiig Sebayak (Mohamed Nur 139'o). Flowers white. Near 
L. pothoina but with dentate leaf edges and leaves broadly ovate. 

SAPOTACEAE. 

Payena vulcanica Ridl. n. sp. 

Tree 40 to 50 feet tall. Branches much warted with bases of 
tlower-fa»cicle.s. I./ea\es <H>riaceous, glabrous olilaiiceolate blunt, 
ba.si^ narroucMl; iktvcs S pairs elevate above, .3 in. long, 1 in. wide; 
petiole grooved above, 1 in. long. Flowers in fasci(des below the 
leaves, 5 together; pedicels .5 in. long. Sepals 4. imbricate, ovate 
pubescent, .1 in. long. Petals as long ovate shortly silky piiliescent. 
Stamens as short as petals 12; anthers ovate-lanceolate acuminate, 
base cordate: style thick, .25 in. long. 

Ounong Sibayak (Mohamed Xur 1320). 

STYRACEAE. 

Symplocos xanthophylla tlungh. de Vries. 

In woods on the Siibayak volcano. Disirih, Java. 

Symplocos fasciculata Zoll. 

One of the commonest trees in the platt*an woods and a 
fairly big tree for this species. 

DistriJ), Malay Peninsula and islands. 

OLEACEAE. 

Jasminum bifarium Wall. 

Ko»id from Medan to Berastagi. 

DistrilK Malay Peninsula and island^i. 

Ligustrum robustum Bl. 

Lane by the Battak village, Berastagi. Distrih. Java. 

APOCYNACEAE- 
Alyxia Forbesii King. 

Woods on the slope of the Sibayak volcano, 6,000 to 7,000 
feet alt. IHsfHb. Malay Peninsula and Sumatra. 

ASCLEPIADACEAE. 

Hoy a rhodostele Ridl. n. sp. 

Sterna moderately stout. Laoves thick; lanceolate acute, base 
cuneate; nerves invisible, 3 in. Jong, 1.5 in. wide: petioles tliiek .5 
in. long. Peduncle axillary 4 in. long. Raceme rachis thick .25 
in. long; pedicels slender, 1 in. long. Sepals short, ovate blunt. 
Corolla .5 in. wide, lobes triangular blunt, velvety inside, cream- 
colour. Staminal column claret colour, lower lobe broad lanceo¬ 
late, thick, blunt, upper one very short. Berastagi woods. 
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DlschidU polyphylia Eidl. n. sp. 

Long slender climber. Leaves numerous, crowded orbicular 
oblong to ovate, .2'5 in. long, .2 in. wide, fleshy; nerves invisible; 
petiole .05 in. long. Peduncle opposite a leaf,' .1 in. long: racliis 
thickened (sometimes 2) half as long; pedicels short. Sepals 
rather long lanceolate blunt. Corolla urceolate, lobes erect, sub¬ 
acute, white tipped pink, .1 in. long. Column blunt at top. An¬ 
ther appendages oblong ])lunt. Corona scales attached to base of 
column, anchor-shaped, lobes narrow, recurved. Fruit narrow- 
linear acuminate 1.5 in. long. Seeds oblong, but acute at base, 
dark brown, smooth .OtJ in. long; plume fine silky .5 in. long, 
(hiinbing on trt‘cs, Borastagi forests. 

Allied to D, albida Griff., but the column is not acute but 
blunt and short, the stamen appendages ))eing broad and blunt. 

LOGANIACEAE. 

Buddleia asiatica Linn. 

•Shrub 6 feet tall. Flowers white. Edge of woods on West 
Hill, Berastagi. Distrih. Jndo-Malaya. 

Fagraea lanceolata Bl. 

Berastagi Hill woods. IHstrib, Java. 

Mitrasacme nudicaulis Belnwdt. 

Open ground, Berastagi. 

Dustrib. Miala> Pen insula and island ’. 


OENTIANACEAE. 

Crawfurdia Blumei Don. 

Upper woods on the base of the volcano Sibayak, at T.OOO feet 
alt. Flowers white, tube green. Disirib, Java. 

BORAQINACEAE. 

Tournefortia Zollinger! Miq. 

Berastagi Woods. Disirib, Java. 

Cynoglossum javanicum, Miq. 

Berastagi ]dateau, not common but hardly in flower. 

Distrih, Java. 

Cynoglossum micranthum, Desf. 

Berastagi (Mrs. Burkill). Distrih, Java. 

CONVOLVULACEAE. 

Ipomoea obscura Ker. 

Toha Lake (Mrs. Burkill). Disirib, Malay islands. 
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SOLANACEAE. 

Solanum nigrum Linn. 

Bera:ta<?i woods. Flowers white. Disirih, Cosmojiiolitan. 

Solanum Zollinger! Dunal. 

West Hill, Berastagi, scarce. Flowers violet outside, white 
inside. Disfrib. Java. 

Solanum Blumei Xces. 

Shrub, about 3 feet tall. Ijeaves unequal. Fruit red, out of 
flower, Berastagi woods. 

Solanum torvum Swartz. 

FIow(Th white, open places, Berastagi. 

Tropi<*al Asia. 

Solanum aculeatissimum Jaoq. 

Xear the Battak Village, Berastagi. Disirib, Tropical Asia. 

SCROPHULARIACEAE. 

Bonnaya reptans S])reng. 

Base of Siba.vak volcano. Flowers pale blue. 

/Jisirib. Tropical Asia. 

Buchnera sumatrana Miq. 

Fonimon on the plateau, Beraatagi. Flowers pale violet. 
DiMrib, Sumatra only. 

Striga lutea Lour. 

Open countr}'. Flowcns yellow. Distrib. Tropical Asia. 

Mazus rugosus l.our. 

(-ultirated ground, Berastagi. Flowers light blue. 

GESNERACEAE. 

Aeschynanthus fruticosus Kidl. n. sp. 

Epiphyte with erect, rather slender angled stems about a foot 
tall. Leaves flesliy in whorls of 4, ovate lanceolate; nerves in¬ 
visible, .0 in. long, .^3 in. wide; petiole very short or none. 
Flowers 1 to 4 or 5, terminal; pedicels very slender .23 in. long. 
Sepals hardly .1 in, long, linear acuminate, free nearly to base. 
Corolla .75 in. long, deep claret-colour, hairy, tube dilated upwpds 
and curved at the top, lobes short, oblong blunt. Stamens project- 
.ing for .2 in. hairy. Capsule .5 in. long, .25 in. wdde when split 
open. Seed minute oblong with a single hair at each end, very 
fine about .5 in. long. 

On trees in the woods near Berastagi. Common and formuig 
large chimps. Allied to A, teiraqueira (^larke, of Singaian, but 
the leaves are much smaller, ovatedanceolate and entire; pedicels 
and calyx-lobcs longer. 
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Rhynchoglossum obliquum BL 

Sibolaiiifit. Biikit Kluanpr (Mohaimed Nur 7437). 

JJiMrih, Ja\a. 

Loxonia acuminata Hr. Sibolaiigit (Mdiamed Nur). 

DiMnh, Pulau Tiiinia/ii off the Pahang coast (Biinkill), Java, 

Didymocarpus albina HidJ. 

Aibujidaiit in the woods on the hills, towards Sibayak. I can¬ 
not s<"})arate this from the plant of Telom and Semangkok Pass. 
Some forms took on a pale violet tint but most were white with 
yellow in the mouth. Distrih. Malay Peninsula. 

Didymocarpus vulcanica PidJ. n. sp. 

Stem woody, tomentose. Leaves crowded, oblong or obovate 
blunt, base rounded: edge liluntly serrate, abov(‘ glabrous benearh, 
midrib elevate, red-villous; nerves 2>0 pairs elevate, red-villous 5 
in. long, ill. wide; petiole .2‘5 to .6 in. long. Scape (> in. long, 
red iiairy. with. 4 distant pairs of flowers with a ]>air of lanceolate 
bracts; pedicels .1 in. long, hairy. Sepals linear hairy .1 in. long; 
corolla blue .6 in. long, tube gradually dilate from the base; limb 
.3 in. wide, lobes round, all pubescent. Stamens 2: filaments 
rather thick, glabrous; anthers linear-oblong, conniv'ent. Ovary 
lanceolate conic pubescent; style shorter than the stamens; stigma 
pulvinate. 

Bandar Bharu, Giinoug Sibayak (Moliained Nur 7314). 
Allied to D. aniocna Clarke and D, teres Clarke, of Bormn) but 
distinct from all in the conspicuous pair of bracts at the base of 
each pair of flowers. 

Chirita Blumei V. B. Clarke. 

Koad to Berastagi from Medan. Flowers white. 

IHsirib, Java. 

Chirita Horsfieldii 11. Br. 

In the lane by the Battak village. Flowers deep blue. A very 
beautiful plant. IHstrih, Java. 

These two species are very different in appearance in life, the 
white-flowered one being much larger and more sbrublyy than the 
smaller dc(‘]) bJui*-flowercd one, but from book descriptions and 
herbarium specimens it is not easy to distinguish them. 

Rhynchotechum angustifolium Kidl. n. sp. 

Low shrub, densely appressed, 'woolly hairy, leaves alternate, 
lanceolate acute, long narrowed to the base, obscurely blunt serru¬ 
late at the tip, glabrous above except the midrib ])uberulou8, yel¬ 
lowish, appressed hairy beneath especially on the nerves, over 20 
pairs, 7 in. long, 2 in. wide; petioles 1 in. or less. Panicles axil¬ 
lary, densely yellow hair>% at first in dense heads, eventu^ly spread¬ 
ing 4 in. long and wide. Bracts lanceolate, narrow hairy, .25 in* 
long. Flowers in terminal cymes of 2 branches with 3 flowers on 
each, and 1 to 3 solitary, longer pedioelled flowers between. Calyx- 
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lobes lanceolate, golden-hairy, .1 in. long, ('orolla as long, white. 
Capsule ovoid as long as the sepals: style |)(‘r8istent cylindrie; 
stigma nearly as long, capitate. 

Berastagi woods. This has larger fruit and flowers than i?. 
parvifforumi Bl., and the leaves are ijuite differtMit. 

Cyrtandra paucillora Ridl. n. ^p. 

Shrub about 5 feet tall; braiichlets and young ])arts fulvous 
velvety, l^eaves opposite variable, the \onnger ones lanceolate sub- 
falcate acuminate slightly inaeqiiilateral at base; edges dentieukte 
with a few distant teeth: nerves 9 |>airs sparsely hairy on both sides 
except the nerves and midrib densely hairy beneath. 6 in. long by 
1.,) in. wide: larger leaves oblong. 10 in. long, 3.5 in. wide, very 
strongly tootlied. ('ymes axillary, .15 in. long; ])eduncle and 
bramdies golden liairy. Flower.s 3 or 4 together,' dirty white. 
Bracts 2, lanceolate, leaf-like, 3-nerved hairy, .25 in. long. Calyx- 
tube campanukte with 5 linear subulate teeth .12 in. long. All 
hairy. <'orolla .d in. long, dirty wdiite with ])rown streaks in the 
mouth, piibesc-ent, tnl>e thick, cylindric, limb .4 in. wide, lol)es 
round. Fruit elliptic, narrowed to the to]>, liair>' eu&pidate with 
the style base .5 in. long, .1 in. tlirough. 

In a wooded ravine, Berastagi. Allied to rostraia Bl. of 
Sumatra, but the calyx-lobes long and very narrow', and the corolla 
not golden hairy. 

Cyrtandra Sandei De Vriese. 

I collected fruiting spetdmen- of a pknt either tins or very 
near it in the woods. It is a native of Java and Sumatra. 


Cyrtandra pandurata Ridl. ii. sp. 

Shrubby. Leaves obovate dtHurrent to the base with a broad 
winged petiole, base rounded, broad, edge serrate, 
the midrib beneath, nearly pubescent; nerves H pairs, slender, 8 in. 
lonff 4 iu. wide, Flow’ers clustered; bra(‘ts small, lanceolate. 
Calyx goblet-sliaped, glabrous, entire with minute points .4 ni. 
long. Corolla wWte, L25 in. long, tulie cylindric; limb .3 in. wide, 
hairy, 1o1k*s rather liroad, rounded. 

'■RerastaLn woods. This belongs to the section Coccineae with 
a tubular calvx with very short points. The leaves are peen lar 
in being fiddle-shaped, the base is broad and rounded, above is an 
pe& 3 in. Ion*. 1 in. niJn l»«ng ■»<« •" 

vate lamina. 


ACANTHACEAE. 

Strobllanthes Maingayi C. B. Clarke. . 

T^mqtairi woods. A bu»h witfli white flowers. Tins is not 
exactly tj-jw form from Penang: ilt has more 

smaller leaves, and etiffer lanceolate bracts, but I am unwilling 

separate it specifically. 

Distrib. Malay Peninsula. 
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Strobilanthes hirticalyx Ridl. n. sp. 

Shrub, haii’y. Leaves membranous, lanceolate, narrowed at 
both ends, deourrent on ]>etiole, ed^es creiiiilate-siniiate; nerves 8 
pairs, slender, sparsely wliite hairy on both sides; nerves and mid¬ 
rib on both sides, roii^di hairy, 3 in. long, 1 in. wide; petiole slender 
.75 in. long, white hairy. Peduncles terminal .25 in. long or less. 
Heads .5 in. across of few flowers, outermost bracts ovate lanceo¬ 
late, .3 in. long, .12 in. wide, inner ones lanceolate to linear, as 
long, all white hairy. Sepals linear blunt, hairy, .25 in. long in 
fruit. Corolla white, gradually dilate upwards .5 in. long, .25 in. 
across the mouth, lol)es round, sparsely hairy. Stamens 2, fila¬ 
ments slender, sparscdy hairy at base. Antbers elliptic. Capsule 
.15 in. long, pale fawn, hairy, valves lanceolate in outline pubescent 
especially at the tip. Secids flat, ovate orbicular hairy. 

Berastagi AVoods. 

Wry near a plant collected by Zollinger in Java, ifcr secun- 
(iu7u 11. 3HD1, bill this has (‘oriaceous leaves with Fewer nerves. 
Mohamed Xur, who got what appears to be the same plant at 
Sifcolangit (Xo. 7356), gives the colour of the flovv'ers as blue; 
they w^'ere white at Berastagi. 

Strobilanthes multiflora Bidl. n. sp. 

Glabrous siirub with slender branches. Ix^aves lanceolate or 
clliptic-laiKcolate, long acuminate, base enneate, edge blunt serru¬ 
late; nerves 8 pairs ascending to the ])oints, 3.5 in. long, 1.5 in. 
wide; petiole .5 in. long. Racemes or j)anicles axillary and ter¬ 
minal, lax with few flowers. Bracts very small less than .1 in. 
long, linear blunt. Flowc^rs solitary. -Sepals linear blunt, one a 
little longer than the other, .2 in. long in flower, lengthening to .25 
in. long in fruit. CJorolla w'hitc, trumpet-shaped, 1 in. long; limb 
.5 in. wide, lobes rather short round. Stamens four, included; 
anthers elliptic, 1 cell slightly below the other in tlxe upper pair. 
Style moderately stout, narrowed to the tip. 

Berastagi wwds. 

Allied to S. capillipes Nees and S, sumatrana, Miq. 

Strobilanthes anceps Ridl. n. sp. 

Glabrous slirub; branches flattenwl and winged. Leaves stifl"- 
ly coriac'cons, elliptic narrowed at base, shortly acuminate at tlie 
tip, edge serrulate; nerves 9 pairs sunk above as are midrib and 
reticulatioii.s. elevate beneath, 6 in. long, 3 in. wide*; |x»tiole 2 in. 
long, channelled above. Spikes axillary, 4 in. or more long. 
Flowers white in opposite pairs. Bracts caducous, narrow linear, 
.12 in. long. Sepals linear narrow, blunt .5 in. long. Corolla 
1.25 in. long, tube at base cylindric, then rather suddenly dilate 
curved; lobes blunt .25 in. long. Stamens 5. 

Berastagi Woods. 

Allied to 8. collina Nees, but quite glabrous* 
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Jiisticia virescens Ridl. ii. gp. 

Slightly shrubby herb, glabrous. Leaves ovate or elliptic acu¬ 
minate, base cuneate, thinly membranous; nerves G pairs, slender, 
4 to 4.5 in. long, 1.2^ to 1.75 in. wide; petioles 1 to 2 in. long. 
Spike terminal solitary or 2, pubescent 2 in. long. Bracts short 
linear acuminate, pubescent. Sepals lanceolate linear acuminate 
liairy, .05. Corolla greenish-yellow .5 in. long, tube thick, upper 
lip ovate cuspidate, lower lip oblong, longer, blunt, ribbed on the 
disc*. Stamens shorter than the upi)er lij>; anthers not parallel. 

In woods, Berastagi. 

Eranthemum sumatrense Hidl n. sp. 

Bush al)out 5 feet tall. Tjea\es membranous, elliptic, narrow¬ 
ed at base, acute; nerves about 7 pairs, 7 in. long. 2.5 in. wide; 
}K*tiole .G in. long. Raceme dense, G in. long on a peduncle 1.5 
to 3 in. long. Flowers in fascicles of G or more, scattered at the 
top. Bracts short, narrow linear acuniinab*. Si'pals linear acu¬ 
minate. Corolla-tube cylindric, piibenilous 1.5 in. long; lot)es 
elliptic-oblong, blunt roimded. at tip .25 in. long, white; lip wider, 
oblong top round<*d, white, base and centre mauve. Stamens exsert 
curved, black, base subacute. 

In wooded ravine, Berastagi. 

This suggests E. Andersoni at first sight, but the flowers are 
smaller and ihe ]K'tal,s plain white, not >jx)ftted, and the lip mauve,, 
the petioles are also shorter. 

Peristrophe linctoria Kecs. 

In the Berastagi w(X)ds. J>u>iirib. Jndo-Malaya. 

Hypoestes tenuifolia Ridl. n. sp. 

Herb over a foot tall, slender, with ratlier long, soft hairs. 
I^^aves membranous, ovate-elliptic, shortly blunt acuminate, base 
cuneate, sparsely hairy above, closely hairy on the midrib, and 4 
pairs of nerves beneath, 4 in. long, 2.75 in. wide ; petiole 1 in. long, 
hairy. Inflorest'ence .5 in, long on a peduncle .5 in. long, terminal 
and in the upper axils. Bracts membranous, green few leaf-like, 
upper ones linear-oblong, white hairy. Calyx of 5 free linear acute 
glabrous sepals. Corolla pale pink, tube cylindric, hairy, .25 in. 
long, lobes oblong, blunt, rounded equal and similar, .5 in. long. 
Stamens 2, glabrous, exsert from mouth of corolla .1 to .8 in.; 
anthers 1-celled; style slender as long as stamens. 

Berastagi wwds. A very soft, weak plant with foliaeeous 
bracts. 


VERBENACEAE. 

Vitex trifolia Linn. fil. 

Common in open country, Berastagi, near the Battak village 
and in cultivated ground. Probably introduced there. 

Distrib, Tropical Asia. 
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Callicarpa longifolia Lam. 

Jn a lane by a Battak village. Fruit white. 

IMril). Tropical Asia. 

Callicarpa eriophylla HidJ. n. sp. 

Bush about 4 feet tall, tomentose. Ijeaves cliartaceous oblong- 
lanceolate, acuminate, base broad, rounded, edge denticulate, thinly 
•ctloselv hairy above, white ^wotdly with stellate hairs beneath; 
ner\es thick, S pairs, :i.o in. long, .6 in. wide: fx^tiole very short, 
.1 in. long or less, woolly. )(lymes in each leaf axil .5 in. wide; 
pedicels .2 in. long in flower .25 in. long in fruit. “Flowers deep 
mauve violet. (.‘alyx cup-shaped, tomentose. t^orolla funnel- 
shaped, base narrow, dilate upwards, .05 in. long, lobes short. 
Stameps longer; anthers oblong. Style longer. Fruit globose, 
pink, .1 in. through. 

Abundant in the <»pen country among lalang. A very pretty 
shrub witli its wliite leaves and bright coloured flowers and fruit. 
Disirih, Java, De Vriese in Herb. Kew. 

Callicarpa arborea Boxb. 

Sibolangit, Bukit Kramaft Kuda (Mobamcd \ur 7264). 
Disirih. Malay I’eninsula. 

Clerodendron itiicrocalyx Bidl. n. sp. 

Tree 15 to 20 feet tall; branches scurfy, velvety, 4-angled. 
Leaves thin, ovate, subacute, base broad, aubtruncate rounded; 
nerves (> pairs spreading, scurfy-velvety 0 to 9 in. long, 5 to 8 in. 
wide; petiole 7 in. long. Corymbs 2 in. wide: ]>eduncle 1.5 to 3 
in. long, densely tomentos<» velvety. Flowers numerous crowded, 
white se.ssile. Calyx .1 in. long, tubular-eampanulate, velvety with 
very short acute teeth. Corolla glabrous, tube slender .5 in. long, 
lobes oblong, blunt, scabrid outside .1 in. long. Stamens filaments 
glabrous filiform exsert, .2 in. long (twdce as long as corolla-lol>es). 
Fruit pyriform to subglobose, glabrous .25 in. through. Calyx 
short, saucer-shaped .1 in. deep, with 5 minute teeth. 

8il)olangit, Bukit Semaik. Tree 15 to 20 feet. Fnrit green; 
flower white (Moliaraed Niir 7447). Allied to C. villosum, Bl. 
but with very small calyx lobes and bracts. 

Clerodendron bracteatum Wall. var. sumatranum. 

Bracts much smaller than in the Indian form. A bush. 
Plow’^ers white. Edges of woods on hills, Berastagi, 

Di'Stnh. Indo-Malaya. 


LABIATAE. 

Moschosma polystachyum Benth. 

Open counfay in damp spote. Flowers white. 
Disirih. Africa, India, Halaya, Australia. 
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Dysophyfla auricularia Hassk. van montana Ridl. 

Plant 12 in. or less tall, very hairy. Tx*ave8 very close-set, 
.3 in. apart, numerous. Spike 1 to 1.5 in. long. A very short 
‘Compact form, very different in appearance to the tall lowland one. 
In damp spots by streams, open country, Berastagi plateau. 

Anisomeles ovata R. Br. 

Lake Toba, (Mr>. Burkill). Distrih. Indo-Malava. 

Leucas zeylanica R. Br. 

In the lalang fields, not very common^ Berastagi. 

Distrih. India, Malayi^. 

Microtaenia cymosa Prain. 

Berastagi woods. Upper lip maroon, lower one yellow. 

Disfrib. India, Java. 

Pogostemon battakianum Ridl. n. sp. 

fieri» over a foot tall, hairy all over. L<nives rhomboid, base 
long cuneate, subacute with 2 short broad acute side lobes and 
several broad teeth; nerves 4 pairs, fine with numerous iiervules, 
sparsely hairy on Ixith sides, more densely so on the nerves beneath, 
3 in. long, .2 in. wide; petiole 1 in. long, hairy. Flowers in dense 
heads in upper axillary and terminal spikes, one inch long, hairy. 
Calyx sessile, elongate eampanulate. 5-toothed and 5-ribbed, white 
hairy, especially at the top, teeth deltoid acute, .1 in. long. Co¬ 
rolla .1 in. long, violet, tube as short as the calyx, very small, lips 
very small, subequal rounded. Stamens exsert 4. Style slender, 
aa long; stigmas 2, filiform, recurved. Ovary 2-lobed. 

In a lane at the Battak village, Berastagi, in thick herbage. 
This plant is remarkable for its rhomboid leaves rcsemljfing those 
of P, formosanum Oliv., of Formosa. The inflorescence is like that 
of P. I!eijneanum Benth., but the flowers are much smaller. 

Salvia plebeia R. Br. 

Weed in cultivated ground. Flowers purplish. 

D istrib. I ndo-Chi na. 

Oomphostemma phlomoides Benth. 

About three feet tall. Flowers creamy-white, Berastagi woods. 
Distrih, Java. 

Qomphostemma sumatrense Ridl. n. sp. 

Stem rather slender. I.eavea membranous, glabrous except the 
puberulous nerves beneath and edge, ovate acuminate, base cuneate, 
edge minutely serrulate hairy; nerves T pairs, slender, T in. long, 
3 in. wide; petiole puberulous, 1.25' in. long, slender. Cymes of 
about 10 flowers. Bracts minute ovate, puberulous. Calyx goblet¬ 
shaped, sessile, glabrous, .25 in. long with very short teeth. Co- 
rolla-tu.be .5 in. long, slightly dilate at base, cylindric, glabrous, 
upper lip oblong blunt, white hairy, .12 in. long, outside lower 
lobes shorter, all glabrous within. Nucules glabrous. 
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Berastagi woods. 

Allied to G. luzonense Elmer, but the leaves less toothed and 
calyx-lobes mncJi shorter. 

Qomphostemma membranifolium Miq. 

Flowers light yellow. In Berastagi woods. Distrih, Java. 


PIANTAQINACEAE. 

Plantago major Linn. 

A small form in ( ultivated ground, Berastagi. 

Distrih. Europe and temperate Asia, no doubt introduced^ 
but I have never setui it in the Malay region before. 

AMARANTACEAE. 

Amaranthus viridis Linn. 

Western Hill. Cultivated ground. Distrih. All tropics. 

Achyranthes bidentata Bl. 

In forests, Berastagi. A very hairy form; stem and leaves 
covered with thick hair. Spikes purple red when young. 

J)lsirib. India, Malaya. 

Achyranthes diandra Eoxb. 

Berastagi woods. Distrih. Ceylon. 

PHYTOLACCACEAE. 

Phytolacca octandra Linn. 

Flowers deep pink. Not rare, in the woods near cultivated 
ground. Distrih. 8outh America. No doubt an alien. 

POLYQONACEAE. 

Polygonum minus Iluds. 

In rice fields below Hihayak volcano. 

Distrih. Europe, Asia, Java, Malay Peninsula, Africa. 

Polygonum hydropiper Huds. 

Low sw^ampy spot? in the plateau, Berastagi, 

Distrih. Europe, Asia. 

Polygonum perfoliatum Linn. 

Scandent thoniy. Fruits blue. In thickets, Berastagi plateau. 
Distrih. China, India, Java. 

Polygonum paniculatum Bl. 

Bandar Bhani, Sibayak (Mohamed Nur 738-9). 

DistHh. Java. 
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Polygonum chinense Ldnn. var. latifolium Miq. 

Common in woods all over the district covering the ground in 
the wooded i^lopes of Sihayak volcano. 

Dislrib, of the var. Sumatra, but of the species all tropirtal 

Asia. 


BALANOPHORACEAE- 


Balanophora sp. 

I found a Balanophora in the w'est hill woods at Berastagi, but 
in too young a state for identification. 

ARISTOLOCHIACEAE. 

Thottea hirsuta Eidl. n. sp. 

Shrub; stems hairy. Leaves oblong acute, base narrowed, 2 
basal nerves running parallel to the edge for some way; nerves 
from midrib 8 pairs elevate, parallel, above glabrous, l^eneath 
thickly rough hairy, 8 in. long, 4 in. wide; petiole thick densely 
rough hairy on back, more sparsely on inner face. Baceme 1.5 in. 
long, rufoiis-hairy. Basal bracts distant oblongdanceolate, .1 in. 
long, rufous-hair}’, upper ones narrower linear hairy on the back. 
Flowers about 10, white and back pink; pedicels .25 in. long, hairy. 
Calyx .5 in. long, campanulate, tube stout, limb obscurely, bluntly 
3-lobed hairy outside, seabrid inside. Stamens 12 in 2 rows; fila¬ 
ments short, connective broad. Stigma rays 6, linear. 

Sibolangit (Mohanied Xiir), 

Near 7\ fricornis Maing., but hairy. The flowers when dry 
densely yellowish red-liairy, and the calyx-lobes not acute. 

PIPERACEAE. 

Zippelia lappacea Benn. 

Sibolangit, Bnkit Kluang (Mohanied Xur). 

Distrib, Malay reniiisula and islands. 

Piper caninum Blunio, var. fanatum. 

Scandent on trees, spikes greenish white. Berastagi woods. 
Distrib, Malay reniiisula and islands. 

Piper (Cubeba) philodendron Bidl. n. sp. 

Stout plant with large lanceolate sheath to bud. Ix‘aves ovate 
cordate with a deep sinus, lobes rounded; nerves radiating from 
sinus 13, all forked half way with a side branch above the fork 
on OTIC side; ncrvules at edge terminating in loops, above quite 
glabrous, lieneatli thickly dotted over with small hairs; nerves thick¬ 
ly hairy 7 in. long, 9 in, wide, lobes i.e. side of sinus 2.5 in. long; 
petiole S in. long, hairy. Bpike thick over 2.5 in. long on a pedicel 
1 in. lohg, glabrous. Bracts oblong ciliate. Ovaries conic sessile 
with lobcd recurved stigmas. Young fruit ellipsoid with a distinct 

thick stalk* 
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Berasta^ji wooda. There is a leaf speeimen of this from 
vSumatra cx)]lecto(l by Korthals and named Piper mvllissimum Miq. 
but this spe<'ieH is quite dilferent from the Java plant in its larger, 
less woolly leavers and deep and wide sinus. 

Piper (Eupiper) melanocarpum Bid), n. sp. 

•Slender glabrous plant, scandent. Ijeaves thin, cliartaceous,. 
elliptic* aeuniinate aeute, base cimeate inaequilateral; nerves one 
pair from base and another from .15 in. above the base, decurrent 
on the midrib; nervulcs transverse, rathc^r distant, all visible above 
on botli sidcis wlien dry, 3.25 in. to 4.25 in. long, 1.5 to 2.10 in. 
wide; ])etioles 1 to 2 in. long. Male spikes slender, 1.5 in. long, 
on a ]>ediincle .3 in. long. Female spikes shorter, lengthening to- 
.5 in. in fruit. Bracts oblong with rounded ti]). Ovary immersed 
with very short cylindric style and 2 recurved vshort stigmas. Fruit 
sessile, globose .1 in. long, black. 

Climbing on trees, Berastagi woods. 

Piper (Eupiper) salticola Bidl. n. sp. 

'Cdimlver. Branches .1 in. through, glabrous. Ijeaves fleshy, 
light grc'en, ovatc‘ subacute, Ijase ciineate uneciual; nerves all from 
the inidri)) slendcn*, transverse nervulcs ratlier distant. 3.5 in. 
wide; pc'tiole 1 to 1.25 in. long. Spik(»s opposite* the leaves; 
peduncles .25 to .5 in. bng. Male and female spikes both 3 in. 
long. Males in u}>per part of branch, females below. Bracta 
rotmded oblong jxjltate with a short, thick stalk with a few tri- 
diomes. Stamen 1; filament broad qimdmte: anther cells apical, 
separate. Stigmas capitate. Ovary cionoid. Fruit sessile globose 
.1 in. through when dry. 

Abundant on tree.s in the forests, Berastagi. 

It is }K)ssible that this is the ynimpieangulaUnn Miq., but I 
have seen no specimens of that Javanese plant and MiquePs des¬ 
cription is very incomplete. 

Piper nigrescens Bl. 

Sibolangit (Moharaed Nur 7254). Distrib, Java, 

Piper Betle Linn. 

On trees near villages. Berastagi. 

Distrib. Malay IViiiiisula and islands usually culivated. 

Piper coactile Bidl. u. sp. 

Moderately stout climbing and rooting pepper, brown, felted 
hairy. Ijeaves ovate blunt or shortly acute acuminate, Imse round 
slightly cordate, glabrous above* except midrib and nerves, densely 
felted tomenlose on midrib, nerves, nervulcs and reticulations be¬ 
neath ajid sj>arsely hairy on whole surface beneath; nerves 3 pairs. 
from base, 1 pair from midrib .5 in. above base, not ascending to 
tip of leaf, 3 in. long, 2 in. wide; petioles .2 in. long, densely felt¬ 
ed tomeiitose. Stij)ules narrow linear .5 in, long, hairy. 8])ikes 
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male only seen ? peduncles liairy slender .6 in. long, spike slender 
.6 in. long, glabrous. Bracts orbicular, peltate with a thinner edge, 
very small. 

Berastagi forests. I am unable to match tliis with any species 
but unfortunately could only get young male spikes. I believe it 
belongs to the Eupiper section. It is remarkal»l(* for the woolly 
felted hairs on the stem and leaves. 

Piper subpeitatum Willd. 

Sibolangit, Bukit Kluaiig (Mohamed Xur T44o). 

Peperomia laevifolia Miq. 

Epiphytic on trees in the hill woods, ('ominoii. 

Pistrib. Sumatra and Java. 

Peperomia reflexa Dietr. 

Woods on tlie slojie of the Sibayak volcano. 

Distrib, Tro{>ical Asia. 

Peperomia convexa Bl. 

Epiphyte green flowered, Berastagi woods. Disfrib. Java. 

CHLORANTHACEAE. 

Chloranthus brachyatacfiyus Bl. 

Berastagi woods and lower woods of Sibayak volcaiio. Berries 

red. 

A'ar. melanocarpa« Leaves broader, »lentate, not serrate; 
stipules larger and fruit black. Shrublet 2 feet tall. West Hill, 
Berastagi. Pistrib. of type Indo-Malaya. 

•Chloranthus officinalis Bl. 

Bandar Bahru, (lUiioiig Sihayak (Mohamed Nnr). 

JH^sfrib. Malay Peninsula and islands. 

MONIMIACEAE. 

Kibara grandifolia Merrill. 

Sibolangit (Mohamed Nur T2<K3). Flowers yellow\ fruits 
black. 

Pistrib . 1 "ih il i ppi n es. 

LAURACEAE. 

Beilschimiedia sumatrensis Ridl. n. sp. 

Tree; branches slender, scurfy. Leaves thin, clmrtaeeons, elli])- 
tic-lanceolate, long acuminate blunt, base shortly euneate, glabrous 
'except midrib beneath scurfy in young leaves; nerves 16 pairs ele¬ 
vate beneath; midrib rather stout; reticulations prominent on both 
sides, 6 in, long, 2 in. wide; petioles .1 in. long. Panicles axillary 
scurfy, puberulous 2 to 4 in. long, basal half or more nude; bran- 
•ches few, 1 in. long, with few terminal flowers. Pedicels .15 in. 
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Perianth lobes 6 or 7 oblong rounded at tip, equal, rather 
fleshy tomentose on both sides, .1 in. long. Stamens in 3 whorls; 
anthers all introrse, 2-celled, outer row 0 or 7 adiiate at base to 
perianth lobes; filament broad, short oblong tomentose, 2nd row 
slightly longer; anther-cells dehiscing on the edges, with two short 
broad glands resembling staminodes at the base. Third row much 
shorter from mouth of perianth-tube; filaments short, broad, to¬ 
mentose; anther abortive, ovate, thin at the edges. Pistil conic, 
sunk ill the tube, frei', v»‘rtieally groo^e(l. 

In woods, Berastagi. 

I cannot match this with any species, the leaves are thin for 
the genus, even when ajiparently adult. 

Litsea perakensis Gamble. 

Tree, Herastagi. Onlv in young fruit. 

Disirib. Mala} Peninsula. ) 

Litsia cuneata Bl. 

Big tree, Berastagi in fruit, also Sibolangit. Bukit Klang 
(Mohamed Xur 'll!?). Dintrib, Java. 

ELEAGNACEAE. 

Eleagnus latifolia var. ferruginea Kich. 

Berastagi. Ihlges of woods and open er>untr\. (Common in 
Java. 

LORANTHACEAE. 

Dendrophthoe ignea SehefT. 

Sibayak volcano at d.On-O feet alt. Whole plant rusty red. 
Disirib. Ja\H. 

Loranthtis Lyndenianus Zoll. ipkacniatnlhemum Ltjnurnvd- 
mm Zoll.). 

Leaves with red midrib benoath. Plowtu^ red. Berastagi. 
Disirib. Java. 

Elytranthe avenis Lon. 

In young fruit onl\. On trees in the sulphur stream at tho 
foot of Sibayak volcano. Disirib, Java, Malay Peninsula. 

PROTEACEAE. 


Helicia obovata Benn. 

Sikilangit, Bukir Kluang (Mohamed Nur 7416). 
Distrib. Java. 


EUPHORBIACEAE . 

Breynia rhamnaides Muell. 

Xear Battak village, Berastagi. 

Disirib, Malay Peninsula and islands. 
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Breynia itiicrophylla Bl. 

Small tree, Berastagi. Disirih, Java. 

Breynia angustifoila Hook. fil. 

Small tree; fniits red, Berastagi. Distrih. Malay Peninsula. 

Antidesma Bunius Sprcng. 

Sibolaugit, Bukit Kluaiig. Fruit reddish, cultivated (Mo- 
hamed Xur T+14). Dlninb, Malay islands. 

Claoxylon longifolium Mucll. 

Berastagi woods. Shrub or 1ree: fruits green. 

DisiriJ), Malay Peninsula and islands. 

Claoxylon indicum Hassk. 

Sibolangit, Bukit Kluang (Molianied Xur). 

Distrih. Jndo-Malaya. 

Acalypha brachystachya Horn. 

Weed in (•u]ti\ated ground, Berastagi. Distrih. Java. 

Macaranga denticulata Muell. 

Sibolangit. Datoh Pulo Siam (Mohamed Xur 7204). 

/ )'ist rih. In d alaya. 

Homalanthus populifolius (Iray. 

Berastagi woods, ('oininon. Distrih, Indo-Malaya. 

URTICACEAE. 


Trema rigida Bl. 

Tree, Berastagi woods. Distrih. Java. 

Trema (Parasponia) rugosa Bl. 

Berastagi, open country. A common shrub. Flowers reddish. 
Distrih. Ja\a. 

Trema (Parasponia) lancifolia Ridl. n. sp. 

Tree; branclilets white hairy. Lmves lanceolate acuminate, 
base narrowed and rounded, edge serrate, membranous, sparsely 
hairy above, pustulate with longer hairs on midrib and nerves, be¬ 
neath grey pubescent, areolate; nerves more hairy; nerves 3 from 
the base, central one (midrib) with 5 pairs of nerves transverse 
iiervules and reticulations numerous, 8 in. long, 2 in. wide; petioles 
1 in. long. Stipules lanceolate acuminate caudate, keeled, gla¬ 
brous. ('ymes axillary 2 to 3 in fasckdes hairy .5 in. long. Bracts 
lanceolate acuminate, cuspidate, keeled, glabrous .05 in. long. 
Flowers crowded in the ends of the cyme; branches subsessile. 
Sepals 4, oblong acute, puberulous. Stamens 4: anthers ellipsoid 
orbicular, on filaments no longer than themselves. PivStiilode of a 
lar^ obovoid stigma nearly as big as an anther on a very short 
atyle. Female flowers and fruit not seen. 
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Berastagi woods. 

from other species in tlie lon^ narrow thin leaves and 
long ]jetioles. The genus Parasponia Miq. seems little distinct 
from Trema, and is now generally reduced to it. 

Ficus stipata King. 

SilKjIangit, Dato Puloh Skin valley (Mohamed ISTur 72*06). 
Disfrih, Sumatra. T have not seen a specimen of the type. 

Ficus subulata Bl. 

Berastagi, also (iunong Sihayak (Mohamed Kur 7398). Fign 
orange, the form of these plants is that of one I collected in Kelan- 
tan with lew, much arched, ])rominent nerves. 

Distrih, Malay Peninsula and islands. 

Ficus urophylla Wall. 

Berastagi woods. Disirih. Malay Peninsula and islands. 

Ficus rostrata Lam. 

Sibokngiil, Bukit PaKsang (Mohamed Nnr 7249). 
fHsNih. I ndo-Malaya. 

Ficus cuspidata Beinwdt. 

Berastagi Woodh, DistriO. Java. 

Ficus singalana King. 

Berastagi Hill forests climbing on trees. The figs are probab¬ 
ly the largest in tlu* genus being oblong, six inches long and three 
inches through, green with white spots; the receptacle walls are an 
inch thick, whiU^ inside, and the flowers pink. 

Ficus lepicarpa Miq. 

Tree: figs, green. Berastagi mmmxIs. 

Di.'^frih. Java, Malay Peninsula. 

Ficus D*Albertisii King. 

Sibolarigit. Biikit Kluaiig (Mohamed Nur). Dislrih. -Papua. 

Ficus ribes Miq. 

SilKilangit, Bukit Semaik (Mohamed Nur 7372). 

Disirih. Ja\a. 

Ficus Vriesiana Miq. 

Berastagi woods. A tree with whitish fruits in clusters and 
spikes on the trunk. Leaves hairy beneath. I am not quite cer¬ 
tain of this as I have seen no other specimens. Distrih, Java. 

Ficus toxicaria L. 

Berastagi. What I take to be the same plant in a younger 
state of foliage has chestnut red hair all over the shoot and petiole, 
the blade of the leaf strongly lobed, and the nerves beneath cover¬ 
ed thickly witli coppery hair, on a white silky ground. The fruit 
is pink. Distrib, Sumatra only. 
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Ficus diversifolia Bl. 

Berastagi, and on the volcano Sibayak. 

The plants from tlie latter spot have obo\at(‘ leaves and hluntly 
lan(?eolate. aeiiniijiate ones on the same spray. 

Distrib. Malay Peninsula and islands. 

Ficus inaequilatera Hidl. Ji. sp. 

Shrub; brandies hairy above, ^labresiicnt below. Leaves diar- 
taceous' very inaequilateral, oblong, long (uispidate, base unequally 
cordate, edge coarsely dentate, aliove scabrid ; midrib and nerves 
hairy, beneath; nerves about pairs, transverse nerves and iier- 
vulcs hairy, T in. long, 3 in. wide; petioles .25 in. long, thick, 
densely hairy. Sti])ules lanceolate* acumiaiate, I'andate, glabrous 
except the hairy keel .25 in. long. Figs axillary (dnstered, rough¬ 
ly hairy when young, on short rough pedicels; a((ults .2 in. through, 
globose s(*ales of mouth short, broad lan(*eolate. Male flowers not 
seen. Females stalked. 'Sepals 4, very narrow linear. Adieiu* 
rounded elliptic oval, blunt. Style lateral. 

Berastagi. Also at Sibolangii. l)at{)h Pulau Siam valley 
(Mohained Nur 72(^9). The foliage resembles tliat of F. fivpofjacu, 
but the figs aixi boriu* on the stem of the plant, not on jU’ostrate 
shoots. 

Conocephalus suave6lens Bl. 

Sibolaiigit, Datoh Ihiloh Siam (Mohamed Nnr 73S7). 
Disirih. Malay IVniiisula ami islands. 

Conocephalus amoenus King. 

SibolaJigit (Mohamed Nur 7237). 

Disirih. Malay Peninsula an/l islands. 

Conocephalus Scortechinii King. 

On Sibayak volcano. Epiph>te. Flowers pink and white. 
Disirih. Mialay Peninsula and islands. 

Laportea stimulans Miq. 

Berastagi, also collecttvl by Mohamed Nur in Datoh Puloli 
Siam valley. Sibolaiigit, 72<n. Fruit blue. 

Disirih. M1ala.y Peninsula an/l islands. 

Laportea crenulata Gaud. 

Sibolaiigit, Bnkit Kluang (Mohamed Xur). Disirih. Malaya. 

Qirardinia hibiscifolia Miq. 

Berastagi, (>j>en places. Disirih. Java. 

Pilea stipulosa Miq. 

Berastagi woods. Disirih. Java. 

Pilea smllacifolia Wedd. 

Bandar Bahru, Gunong Sibayak (Mohamed Nur). 

Disirih, Indo-Malaya. 
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Pilea miconiaefolia Miq. 

Borasta<»i woods. Disirih, Java. 

Eiatastemma frutescens Bl. 

Sibolaii^it, Dato I’liloh Siam Valloy. (Mohamed Nur 7295). 
Dislrih, Java. 

Hlatostemma macrophylla Brngn. var. paludosum. 

l^rastagi woods. Distrib. Java. 

Procris peduncularis Bl. 

pj})iphyto. Berastagi woods. Disfrih, Java. 

Pouzolzia viminea Wedd. 

Boad from Modan to Borastagi. 

Disirih, .lava, Malay Peninsula. 

Pouzolzia hispida Benii. 

Abundant in damp shady s[x>ts, Berastagi. 

Distrib. Malay IVninsula at Teloin, Java. 

Pouzolzia pentandra Bonn. var. alienata. 

Lane by Baiiak \illage, Berastagi. 

Distrib, Indiia, Malay Peninsula and islands. 

Leucosyke capitellata Wedd. 

Sibolangit, Bukit Kramat Kndab (Mobained Xiir). 

Distrib, Java. 

Villebrunea integrifolia (laud. 

Shrub; frniis white; Sibolangit. Bnkit Kluang (Mohamed 
Nur). 

Distrif}, I ndo-Malaya. 

Boehmeria malabarica Wedd. 

Sibolangit (Mohamed Xiir). Distrib, Indo-Malaya. 

Boehmeria platyphylla Don. 

Si])olangit Bnkit Semaik (Mohamed Xur). 

Distrib. Jndo-Mala>a. 

CUPULIFERAE. 

Quercus turbinata Bl. 

Sibolangit, Bukit Semaiik (Mohamed Nur 7378). 

Tree 4*0 to 50 ft. tall. Distrib. flava. 

ORCHIDACEAE. 

Oberonia elongata Bidl. n, sp. 

Stemlcss. Leaves about 4, the largest 3.5 in. long, .12 in. 
wide, sword-shaped acuminate. Spike 12 in. long, graceful. 
Flowers very small, 2 or 3 together, pale green, numerous. Bracts 
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longer than flower, lanoeolate-acuto, toothed. Se|:>als oblong-ovate. 
Petals similar and nearly as largo. Lip boat-shaped obscurely 3- 
lobed when flattoned out with short processes on the tip, yellow. 
Fruit oblong .1 in. long; pedicel nimrly as long. 

Berastagi on trees. 

Microstylis sumatrensis Bidl. n. sp. 

Stem fleshy, b in. long, purple. Ijcavos 4, membranous, ovate 
acute; narrowed to a petiole; nerves 5, purple beneath, (> in. long, 
2>.r) in. wide. Scape IS' in. long, base 10' in., nude. Flowers .12 
ill. wide, re«npinaf(‘. Jlracts lasu'rolato acumitiaic', lonsrcr than the 
flower. Pedicel and ovary short, strongly winged. Sepals, upper 
one linear oblong flcsliy involute, laterals oblong blunt, involute 
fleshy, purplish tipped green, l^etals shorter pale linear. Lip en¬ 
tire, flesliy ovate broad witli a large deep 1‘oveola, all purple, tip 
narrower, blunt green oblong. Auricles narrow oblong linear 
curved behind the column and (‘rossing pale, ("olumn very short 
with a broad clinandrium with 2 distinct but short stclidia. An¬ 
ther-cup flat orbicular. 

Berastagi woods. One* plant. 

Liparis pratensis Kidl. n. sp. 

Terrestrial, Iwise bullmus .25 in. long and through. Ixiaves- 
about 3, membranous lanceolate acuminate 4 in. long, .2 to .5 in. 
wide. iSea ])0 slender 8 in. tall, floriferous part 3 in. long. Flowers 
about 20 scattorc'd. 15 in. wide. Bra(*ts narrow laMe(‘olale acumin¬ 
ate, d(*flex(‘d, .1 in. lonu. Fedicel and ovaiy .2 in. long, sbmder. 
Sepals upper oblong-laneeolate, broadest at base, lower ones broad, 
shorter, oblong. Petals limuir(spatinilab'N very narrow. All y(*llow. 
Lip fleshy, pur])le, broadly obovate, tip entire, broad, subtruncate 
wdth 2 blunt triangular flat calli on the deeply eliannelled claw. 
Column arcuate, thickened above. 

Berastagi, open country in grassy spots. ver\ local. T only 
found one patch of about 30 plants. 

Eria lorifolia Eidl. 

Bandar Bahru, (luiiong Sibay^ak (Mohamed NOr 7343). 
Distrib, Malay I’eninsula. Kriiaizlin in the Pflanzenreicb re- 
(IU(.H3S this to the totally distinct E, aeridostacinia Bchb. fil. 

Phreatia nana Hook. f. 

Berastagi woods on a tree. Distrib. Malay Peninsula. 

Ceratostylis malaccensis Hook. fll. 

Berastagi, and also got on Gunong Sibayak by Mohamed Nur. 
Distrib, Mialay Peninsula and islands. 

Both specimens are of the same stout and tall form, somewhat 
resembling C, sima, but I do not think this form can be separated 
from the common slender form. 
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Ceratostylis scariosa !Ridl. i]. sp. 

IMftiit 12 ill. tall: branched and curved, slender, covered with 
lam'eolate a(*uniinate lirown sheaths with white and scarious edges, 
leaves thinly coriaceous, lanceolate long acuminate, 3.5 in. long, 
.215 in. wide. Flowers in short racemes just protruding from the 
lanceolate slieaths; pedicels \erv short. Whole flower .3 in. long; 
ly outside. Petals shorier. oblong-linear, blunt, inirrow. Lip 
lanceolate sliort, liase dcjiressed, subacute. Column short, with 2 
A cry large eri‘ct oblong rt»nn(i-tip])ed strdidia. Anther purple, 
helniet-sbaped, liase bilolied, the two cells ^separate. 

Berastagi wmids. 

Spathoglottis plicata Lindl. 

Flowers mauve, Berastagi. Quite the 8am(‘ fdant as that of 
the 31alay Peninsula and not t'he one of Java. 

Disfrih. ^lala\ Peninsula. 

Phaius Blumei lundl. 

Kdge ot* a wood, Bt^ra-stagh 

DisfriJj. Mlabiy Peninsula, and islands. 

Platyclinis gracilis Hook. til. 

Berastagi. Flow ers pale green wdth orange nerves edged brown 
on lip. Disfrih. Malay Peninsnla. 

Dendrochilum lepidum liidl. n. sp. 

Flongate slender-braiiehed plant, internodes 1 in. long, rugose, 
jiartly (‘overed with lanceolate blunt sheathing bracts; pseudobulbs 
eylijidric, little dilate at base, 1 in. long, .2 in. wide at base. 
J^eaves oblong-laiKeokte, acuminate narrowed at base, (» in. long, 
1.1 in. wide, cbartaceous; petioles .3 in. long. Scapes slender fili- 
froin 10 in. long, base for 4 in. nude. Flowins sididislaiit, .15 in. 
a('ross. greeiiisli wliite. Bra(*ts oblong niuerouate .08 in. long as 
long as ovary and pedicel. Sepals and petals lanceolate acuminate. 
Lip witli two erect serni-oval lobes at the base; midlobc very nar¬ 
rowed, tongue-shaiied, lanceolate acuminate.’ Calli 2 on the inside 
of the basal lobi^s. Column very short, hood large, oblong truncate, 
arms longer than the eolnntn from halfway. 

On trees, Berastagi forests. 

Dendrochilum brevilabre Ridl n. sp. 

Stem stout,ONer 12 in. Jong,covered with sheaths;pseudo-bulbs 
oblong cylindric, udiow, 2 in. hmg. Leaves cbartaceous elliptic 
Janc(*olate, subacute*, base narrowed, in. long, 1.25 in. wide;petiole 
.75 in. long. Sea]>es slender (> in. long, racemose to base. Bracts 
sepals <)\ate lance(date acute, spur short subglobose, all white wool- 
ovate acute, .05 in. long, mu<*h shorter than pedicel and ovary. 
Sepals lanceolate aimminate; |)etals similar, .1 in. long. lAp much 
shorten’, l)roadly ()bo\at(‘, tip broad blunt gub-truncatc, 2-keela II 
at the base running into raised nerves. Colimin short and thick, 
arms from the to)> long, linear acuminate, hood large, broad, 
lanceolate acute. 
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Berastagi forests. Allied to D. album, Ridl. 

'Calanthe sp. 

A large white-flowered Calanthe was not imcommon in the 
hill forests of Berastagi, but the plants were not In flower. The 
raceme was velvety and the bracts long and narrow, quite unlike 
those of C, veratrifolia Liiidl. 

Calanthe unifolia Ridl. n. sp. 

Leaf one, broadly elliptic-ovate acute glabrous 12 in. long, 6 
in. wide, 7-nerved. Scape 3 feet tall pubescent ; petiole 9 in. 
long. Raceme 5 in. long. Bracts lanceolate acuminate, 5-nervcd, 
<leflexed, lowest 1.5 in., upper ones much shorter. Pedicels pu¬ 
bescent .25 in. long. Flowers .4 in. wide. Sepals oblong, 3- 
nerved, the lower ones nearly ovate. Petals linear oblong, all 
greenisli-white and minutely pubescent. Lip fleshy .4 in. long, 
yellow, Imse tliick adnate to column ; limb 4-lobed, lateral lobes 
oblong truncate spreading, median lobe short, base oblong, apex 
bilobed, lobes short broad rounded, spur, pendulous cylindric blunt 
.5 in. long. 

Pkirastagi forests. A single plant. This seems to be allied 
to C, clirysoglossoides Lindl. of Java, at least in having only one 
leaf. The flowers are fleshy and preserve badly. 

Arundina speciosa Bl. 

Oommoii in tilie lalang fields. 

JHstrih. Java, Malay Peninsula. 

Oaleola Lindleyana Hook. f. 

Berastagi, edge of a wood on the western hills. Plant 5 
feet tall, erect with vellow flowers. 

JHstrih. Himalayas. A new record for the Malayan region. 
The flowers are rather smaller than tho-e of the Himalayas. 

Ooodyera casta Ridl. n. sp. 

Plant about a foot tall, herba(*eous glabrous. Leaves broad 
lanceolate acuminate, narrowed at the base, 3 in. long, 1.25 in. 
wide ; petiole .25 in. long, sheath .75 in. long. Raceme about 3 
in. long. Bracts large lanceolate acuminate, bright red. Flowers 
pure white. Sepals ovate acute, upper one .25 in. long, gibbous 
at base, laterals broadly ovate acuminate. Petals adnate to the 
upper sepal. Lip large saccate acute, no papillae inside but a 
thick fleshy keel runs from the base of the sac to the top where it 
is papillose. Anther-cap lanceolate acuminate, ])ase dilate. Ros- 
tcllum bifld deeply, lobes narrow linear. 

* Very rare, a single plant in the hill forests on the way to 
Sibayak. 

Spiranthes austrafis Lindl. 

A tall form a foot high and very narrow linear acuminate 
leaves. 
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Open country, Bcrastagi. Distrib, Java. 

Hetaeria grandiflora Kidl. ii. sp. 

riant 22 in. tall, with long wooll}^ roots. Stem below leaves 
6 in. tall. Leaves elliptic-lanceolate acute, shortly narrowed at 
the laise. distinctly Jl-ncrved, 3 in. long, .75 in. wide ; petiole 
slender .3 in. long, sheaths ampliate acuminate below, dull red, of 
leases shorter. Ihiceine ])n])escent, reddish 16 in. long, lower half 
nude. Flowers a))out 12, rather distant. Bracts lanceolate acu- 
niiiiate, dull red, .15 in. long. Ovary little longer, hairy. S-pals, 
upper one ol)long-lanc(‘olate blunt, lower ones triangular Iduiit, all 
hairy and didl red. Petals glabrous linear, l)Iuntly acuminate, 
pink. Li]> wliitc saccate at I^-asc, fleshy narrowed at tip and ter¬ 
minated by two divaricate olilong 1oIk‘s, .1 in. long, rounded at 
the tips. Pol Limn short : anther dilate ovate acuminate. Pollen 
white. Postolhnn arms very short. ‘Capsule oblong-elliptic, hairy 
.25 in. long, periaiitli jiersistent. 

Berastagi hill woods on the way to Sihayak. 

Habenaria lacertifera Lindl. 

(^omnion and a little \ariable in habit on the grassy plains, 
Berastagi. 

Dis/rih. Malav Ihniinsula and islands. T suppose this to be 
•the plant Dr. d. »I. Smith means by his Perisfylvf^ cadidan of Java. 

SCITAMINEAE. 

Globba Candida liidl. n. s]>. 

Aliout 2 feet tall ; stem not S])otted. Tx‘aves thin membran¬ 
ous, til inly liairv beneath, lanceolate cuspidate^ narrowed to base, 
6 to 9 in. long, 2 to 3 in. wdde; sheath glabrous, ligule very small. 
Fanich*s over 12 in. long, with numerous distant racemes length¬ 
ening to 3 in. long of which 2 in. is bare of flowers. Brachs 
ovate-lanc*eolate, mucronate .12' in. long, caducous. Flowers white 
with a yellow spot on the. lip ; pedicels .1 in. long, the top dilat¬ 
ed into a circular receptacle. Calyx funnel-shaped with three 
LHjiial acute lobes, .1 in, long. Corolla-tube slender .2 in. long. 
Upper petal hoat-sliaped oblong, low'er flat oblong. Staminodes 
linear blunt as long. Lip very short obciineate with rounded 
lobes, little longer than the corolla-tube. Stamen long, spurs 2, 
triangular running the whole length of the anther. Capsule .4 
in. long, ellipsoid narrowed at base. 

Berastagi woods. Allied to Globba albiflora Eidl. 

Hedychium cylindricutn Ili.dl. n. sp. 

xlbout 4 feet tall. Leases elliptic-lanceolate acuminate, laar- 
rowed to base, sparsely hairy especially on the midrib beneath, IJ 
ill. long, 3 in. ssdde; ])otiole .1 in. long: sheath sparsedy hairy. 
Spike cylindric when full grown over 12 in. long, the basal S 
in, eovered with ovate brovvii silky hair, upper floral bracts very 
numerous, i)nbri(*ate, hairy especially on the edge, .1 in. long, .5- 
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in. wide. Calyx tubular, hairy all over with oblique mouth, .75 
in. long, slender. Corolla-tube slender 1.5 in. long. Petals linear, 
very narrow 1.25 in. long. Staminodes 1.5 in. long, narrow 
linear, dilated upwards. Lip with a long narrow claw gradually 
dilated into an obovate bilobed limb. Stamen nearly 2 in. long. 
Anther ellipsoid, tip bilobed, base long bifid. Stigma hairy. 

Berastagi woods. Also collected at Bandar Bharii near Gu- 
nong Sibayak l)y Mohammed Nur, 7330. Allied to JL erythroste- 
mon K. Schum. of Celebes. All the flowers 1 saw of this were 
white, Mohamed Nur gives them as yellow. 

Hedychiufti sp. Epijdiytie in fruit only. 

Berastagi Hill woods. 

Zingiber spectabile Gri^. 

Sibolangit, Bukit Kramat Kudah (Mohamed Nur 7293). 

The speeimen is ])oor but it appears to be this plant which 
is ('Oinmon in the Malay PoJi insula ami has Wn found in Suma¬ 
tra before. 

.4momum sumatrense Ridl. n. sp. 

A tufted plant witli the habit of Gcostachys. Leaves linear- 
lanceolate, long cuspidate-aemminate glabrous, base narrowed, 18 
in. long, 1.25 in. wide ; petiole 1 in. long ; sheaths narrow over 
'C in. long ; ligule oblong truncate .5 in. long. Raceme short, ob¬ 
long. 3 in. long on a 3 inch peduncle covered with large oblong 
bracts 1.5 in. long, truncate below, lanceolate acuminate above. 
Floral bracts enwrapping 2 flowers oblong-lanceolate cuspidate .75 
in. long, red. Calyx lanceolate acuminate, red. .75 in. long, longer 
than the coroIla-tul)(‘. (Wolla 1.5 in. long to end of tij) rounded, 
yellow, sjK)tted red inside the mouth. Anther crest broad, entire, 
top rounded with a short point in the middle. 

Berastagi wood.s. Allied to .1. spiveum Ridl. of Bukit Tang- 
ga, Negri Semhilan. Both of thesi* have the habit and colouring 
of Geostachys but the anther is crested. 

Amomum sp. 

Fruiting specimens only, oblong witli short spines from a 
broad base. 

Sibolangit, Bukit Kramat Kudah (Mohamed Nur 7255). 

Hornstedtia Beccarii Ridl. n. sp. 

Rhizome stout, woody .-I in. through ; stems as short ; sheaths 
-striate covered when young with small irregular reddish patches, 
leaving short transverse bars when gone. Ijeaves oblong cuspi¬ 
date, base narrowed blunt, young leaves softly hairy on the back ; 
adult glabrous except midrib, 18 in. long, 4.5 in. wide or less 
petiole hardly any ; ligule elliptic-lanceolate, tip round, thickly 
hairy on edge; sheaths about 9 in. long as described above. In¬ 
florescence obconic, 3 in. long ; peduncle covered with sheaths 
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under .5 in. to 2.5 in. long. Bracts ovate to ovate-lanceolate, fine¬ 
ly ribl>ed. Flowers 2.25 in. long. Oalyx tubular with 3 acute- 
|X)ints and a rib in the centre, 1.5 in. long. Corolla-lobes lance- 
olate-obloiig, bluntly rounded at tip, 1.75 in. long. Lip fleshly 
oblong ])lunt as long as petals, inside densely velvety hairy with 
3 hairy j)oints projecting l)ack to mouth tube. Stamen filament 
very broad at base, narrowed to tlie anther, densely velvety hairy, 
crest distinct, rounded with 3 raised veins all hairyanther- 
cells Jiairy narrow ; antlier bilid at both ends. Style slender, glab¬ 
rous : stigma cup-sba]jed. 

Sumatra, Mount Siiigalaii (Be(*cari 267), S^bolangit, Bukit 
Samaik (Moliained Niir 7361). Flowers yello-w. 

The remarkable hairy lip and stamen with its distinct crest 
is unlike anything I know in this genus. 

Hornstedtia triorgyalis Ridl. 

Mohamed >sur collected at Sibo-langit, on Bukit Tvluaiig No. 
7'111, spcoinicns of a linrnstedtia whicli seems to dittVr from IL 
Iriorgijalis only in the leaves being glabrous.. The species is a 
nati\e of Perak. 

Phaeomeria caudiculata Bidl. n. sp. 

Leafy stem 6 feet or more. Leaves cliartaccous, stiff, glab¬ 
rous oblong, base blunt, 2 feet long, 4.5 in. wide ; midrib pro¬ 
minent; petiole .6 in. long, deeply channelled; ligule stiff, .6 in, 
long ; sheath strongly rib])ed and caudate. Scape 3 feet tall, .25 
in. through, ])ubescent with several lanceolate bracts below the 
head, the lowest 7 in. long, glabrous except at the tips, white hairy. 
Head 2 inches long, 2.5 in. wdde. Bracteoles linear caudate, 
wbite-bairv, 1.75 in. long, cherry red. Inner bracteoles enclosing 
2 flowers, laii('(‘()lat(' with 2 tails at the tip, 1.5 in. long, .5 in. 
wide at base, ('alyx hairy tubular at base ending in three points 
tufted with white liairs and bearing glabrous tails, 1.5 in. long. 
CV)rolla-lobes lanceolate, narrow glabrous, thin 1.25 in. long, .1 in. 
wide. All red. Lip oblong-laneeolate acuminate acute, hairy out¬ 
side, edges incurved yellow, 1.75 in. long. Anther linear-oblong, 
no crest, pubescent on back at base. Stigma broad, roundtid 
ovate, hairy. d<^ep red. 

Berastagi forests, AVest hill. A very handsome and curious 
species, tlie tailed bracts and sepals being very curious. There are 
two other 'species of Phneoineria from Sibolangit in Mohamed 
XuPs collection but no developed flowers. Both appear to be un- 
deseribed. 

Phrynium densiflorum Bl. 

Sibolangit, Bukit Kluang valley (Mohamed Nur 7220). 

DisUih, Java. 

Musa sumatrana Bee. 111. Horticole; xxxvii. 37, t. 375. 

In 1877 Becrari sent home from Sumatra live plants of a wild’ 
banana o*f which the leaves had brown spots, it was figured as above- 
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ill 1880. The plant was never fully deseribefl, nor really suiTiciently 
60 to be perfectly certain what species he had. In the Berastagi 
forests was however, a banana of which the young plants bore the 
brown spotting of Jilusa sumakana as well as their general habit. 
Of this plant I wa^ unable to find a single flowering specimen, 
and only came across a few nearly rott<‘n fruits. Musa malacceii- 
sis of tlie Malay Peninsula often in the young state has brotvni 
spotted leaves; but this Sumatran plant was a smalhT and more 
slender banana and the friuits seemed to me also to be different. 

Mr. Burkill sends a specimen of a banana collected by Moha- 
med Xur from Sibolangit which, however, appears to me the same 
plant and of which I give such information as I can derive from 
the specimen.—J^eaf 25 inches wid(‘, glabrous; inflorescence with 
narrow linear acuminate bracts 5 in. long, .2 in. wide, the ter¬ 
minal ones lanc(‘()lat(' 3 in. long, .8 in. wide; whorls of flowers 
very close set about 16 in a row ; rachis hairy. Male flowers 1.75 
in. long ; pedicel .2 in. long, outer sepal linear, boat-shaped, edge 
scarious, top 3-lobed, acute, inner .6 in. long. Filaments as long ; 
anthers linear .5 in. long. Style glabrous as long. Fruits about 
6 in. long, curved cvlindric about 12 in one series. 

Sibolangit, Bukit Kramat Kuda (Mohamed Nur 7259). 

The narrow bracts suggest, nt least that it belongs to the 
Tihoddrlilamys section to which Schumann refers it. I have 
littl(3 donbi that this s]M'cimen belongs to J/. sumairana Becc., 
and am sure that the plant L met with at Berastagi was thW 
species. 

AMARYLLIDACEAE. 

Curculigo recurvata Dry. 

Woods, Bera'^tagi. Distrih. Malay Peninsula and islaiids. 

Hypoxis aurea Lour. 

Berastagi (Mrs. Burkill). Visirib, Iiido-Malaya. 

Crinum moluccanutn Roxb. 

Sibolangit, Bukit Kluang (Mohamed Nur). 

Distrih. Malay islands. 

LILIACEAE. 

Disporum multiflorum Don. 

Berastagi woods. 

Distrih. Java, India, Malay Peniiisiila at Telom. 

Rhuacaphila javanica Bl. ^ 

Sibayak volcano, 7(>0'0 feet. Forming large clumps in the 
ficrub on the upper slope. Flowers white. 

Distrih. Java, Malay Penineula, 

Smilax javensis DO. 

Xear the to]j of the volcano Sibayak at 7000 ft. 

Distrih. Java, Phiilippines. 
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S. micropoda DC. 

Si})ayak volcano, upper woods. Distrih, Java. 

PONTEDERIACEAE. 

JVLonochoria hastaefolia Presl. 

Form with ovate blunt leaves, in a stream in a ravine in 
Beratagi plain. A similar form occurs in the Philippines. 
Disirih. Tropical Asia. 

COMMELINACEAE. 

Pollia sorzogonensis Endl. 

Berastagi Avoods by a stream. 

A form with iiinisually large bracts, oblong blunt .25 in. long, 
,1 in. wide, occurs in these woods. 

Pollia thyrsiflora Endl. 

SiWangit, Bukit Scmaik (Mohamed Nur 7366). 

Dislrib. Malaya. 

Commelina clavata C. B. Clarke. 

Berastagi woods. Flowers pale blue. 

Commelina Hasskarli C. B. Clarke. 

Berastagi woods. Flowers pale blue. 

Distrib. Malay Peninsula. 

Commelina obliqua Ham. 

Berastagi woods. Flowers pale blue. 

JHsIrib, IMalay Peninsula. 

Aneilema protensum Wall. 

Berastagi woods. Flowers white. 

DisfHb. Malay Peninsula, Telom. 

Forrestia sumatrensis Kidl. n. sp. 

Herb about 3 feet tall, glabrous ; stem slender. Leaves lance¬ 
olate cuspidate acuminate, narrowed to the base, 6 in. long, 1,5 
in. Mude ; sheath tubular, 1 in. long with pale soft bristles at the 
mouth and on a line down the sheath. Heads 1 in. through, low¬ 
er bracts ovate hairy .15 in. long. Sepals linear-oblong .4 in. long. 
Petals narrowed. Stamens apparently quite glabrous. Capsule 
oblong, round triquetrous, narrowed at base terminated by the 
style. 

Berastagi woods. Flowers white ; fruit pink. 

This somewhat resembles F. gracilis Eidl., but is smaller and 
none slender. 

Forrestia porrecta Bidl. n. sp. 

Stems long, creeping 2 feet or more very slender, glabrous. 
Leaves lanceolate caudate acuminate with a long point 1 in. long, 
base narrowed, blunt 4.5 in. long, 1.25 in. wide ; petiole .1 in. 
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long, sheath .75 in. long or more, cyliiidrie with long slender bris¬ 
tles at the mouth and a line of hair down\ tli*' centre on one side. 
Heads small, few-flonered ohor.t 5 or 6 flowers. Bracts ovate 
acute. Sepals linear-oblong, boat-shaped hairy on the keel and 
tip. Petals slightly longer, thin, white, blunt' lanceolate as long 
as the filaments. Filaments long, white, hairy at tip, glabrous 
below. Anthers ovate. Style longer. 

Berastagi hill woods. This curious plant has long croe])ing 
stems lying prostrate on the ground or creeping uj) the trunk of 
a tree. It has also remarkably small heads of few flowers. 

Forrestia mollis Ilassk. 

Sibolangit (Mohaniod Nur). Disfrih. Malaya. 

JUNCACEAE. 

Juncus prismatocarpus Ehrh. 

Common in sandy streams both on Berastagi plateau and at 
the base of the volcano Sibayak in the sulphureous stream. 
JHstrih. Europe, India. 

PALMAE. 


Pinanga canina Becc. 

Bandar Bharu, (junong Sibayak (Mohamed Nur 7394). 
Duirib. Malaya. 

Pinanga parvuia Bidl. n. sp. 

Tree (5 feet tall. leaves with numerous linear acuminate 
lobes, 12 in. long, 1 in. wide; us*ually with 2 to 6 nerves, rachis 
slender. Spathe oblong bluntly acuminate, 4.5 in. long, 1.1 in. 
wide. Spadix erect; brandies 3. Male flowers ovate triangular 
acute, point curved up .2 in. long. Stamens G, very short. Fe¬ 
male flowers distichous; sepals broad rounded ovate. Petals hardly 
as long. Fruit oblong .3 in. long. Seed ellipsoid, not ripe. 
Berastagi foicst«i. Near P. siricia Boec. of Borneo. 

Caryota sp. 

A large species occurred in and round villages evidently plant¬ 
ed, perhaps 0, furfuracca Bl. Mohamed Nur sends a specimen 
from Sibolangit No. 7231 which appears to be C. furfuracca Bl. 

Arenga saccharifera Labill. 

Occurred round villages. 

Daemonorops prapinqua Becc. 

Bandar Bharu, Gunong Sibayak (Mohamed Nur 7308). 
Distrih, Malay Peninsula. 
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Calamus karuensis Eidl. n. sp. 

Rather slender and about 22 feet long. Leaf-rachis armed 
with few, short recurved thorns ; leaflets oblong-lanceolate, long 
acuminate, shortly narrowed at the base ; nerves about 6, with 
short transverse nervules undulate numerous 15 in. long 1.5 in. 
wide. Spadix, male 3 feet long, sheaths flattened, lowest one 9 
in. long, .5 in. wide at to]) with few scattered short thorns on the 
edge ; limb short .‘25 in. long, scurfy, triangular acute, upper 
sheath similar but much smaller and unarmed; secondary spathes 
tubular 1.5 in. long, month oblique, limb short triangular acute 
•oiliate on the edge scurfy. Spadix branches shortly projecting 
from the sheaths ; ])eduiicle hardly or not projecting ; branches 
one or two; braaiclilets (i to 10 with flowers scattered; flowers 
about 1 to 1.5 in. long. Spathels .1 in. long, scurfy. Flowers 
about 20 on a branch let. Bracts small, ovate mucronate, Spathel- 
lules cup-shai>ed rouiul, striate or with 3 minute points. Calyx 
tubular striate witli 3 short ovate lobes .11 in. long. Corolla 
little longtT. Petals elliptic. Stamens 4, linear with very short 
filaments. 

Berastagi forests. The only rattan I saw there. Allied to 
C. nruenm Beee., but stouter, and also to C, siphonacanthus Becc. 
of the Philii)piiies but much less robust aiul thorny and with flat¬ 
tened lower spathes. 


ARACEAE. 


Arisaema filiforme Bl. 

Sporadically in the Berastagi woods. 

JHstrih. dava, Sumatra, Malay Peninsula. 

Homalomena Raapii Engl. 

Si))olajigit, Bukit Kluang (Mohamed Nur 7410). 

There was a very big Homalomena common in the Berastagi 
woods wliicli 1 take to be this plant, but I could find no trace of 
flowers or fruits, I have seen no type of this species, but from 
description and figure take these plants to be Engler's species 
which is a native of Western Sumatra. 

Homalomena paludosa var. ? 

Bandar Bharu, Gunong Sibayak (Mohamed Nur T396). 
Fruit greenish and stalk brown. I have no spathe on the speci¬ 
men ai)d there is some difference in the foliage, but it may be a 
form of //. paludosa, 

Homalomena Burkilliana Ridl. n. sp. 

Stem 1 in. or more tall, not stout. Leaves ovate, base broad 
slightly retuse, tip shortly acuminate mucronulate ; nerves very 
numerous about 2»0, more prominent than the others (these con¬ 
sisting of fascicles of smaller nerves which diverge from the cen¬ 
tral one at different points) 6 in. long, 3.5 in. wide ; petiole slen- 
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der, -9 in, long, sheathing for 2 inches. Spadices about 8 to a 
plant on long slender peduncles 1.5 in. long. Spathes cylindric, 
mucroiiate 1 in. long. Spadix nearly as long. Male and female 
portions equally long. Male portions cylindric acuminate. Fe¬ 
male of about 3'0 pistils ; stigmas round. 

Sibolangit, Bukit Kluang (Mohamed Nur 7412). Allied to 
II, ellipiica, 

Homalomena (Chamaecladon) obovata Bull. n. sp. 

Stem 2 in. long or more creeping with long roots. Leaves 
obovate to oblanceolate, base long narrowed, tip blunt or shortly 
acuminate, 2 to 4 in. long, .5 to 1.5 in. wide ; nerves 6 or 7 pairs 
slightly thicker than the others which are few, very fine and in¬ 
conspicuous ; petioles 2 to 4 in. long ; sheath .5 to 1.75 in. long, 
very ))road, .3 in. wide in large leaves, dilated to base red. Spathes 
few, curved cylindric with broad base and mucro at top .5 in. 
long on a pedicel slender 3 in. long. Spadix .3 in. long cylin¬ 
dric. Female portion of 8 pistils, much shorter than the acumi¬ 
nate males. 

Berastagi, C‘oninion. Somewhat near 11, Griffithii but much 
smaller, more creeping and wfith unusually broad sheaths to the 
leaves. 

Schismatoglottis longipes Miq. 

Berastagi (Mohamed Nur). 

Distrib, Malay Feiiinsula and island*. 

Schismatoglottis Wallichil Hook. fil. 

Silxdangit (Mohamed Nur). 

Disirih, Malay Peninsula and island.^. 

Colocasia antiquorum Linn. 

Sibolangit, Bukit Semaik (Moliamed Nur 7357). 

Amydrium humile Engl. 

Creeping on tlie gro-und iji the woods. Berastagi not rare. 
Distrib. Penang. 

Anadendrum montanum Schott. 

Berastagi (Mrs. Burkill). 

Distrib. Malay Peninsula and islands. 

Anadendrum affine Schott. 

Bandar Bharu, Gunong Sibayak (Mohamed Nur 7394). 
Distrib, Borneo. 

Raphidophora crassifolia Hook. fil. 

Sibolangit, Bukit Semaik (Mohamed Nur). 

Distrib. Malay Peninsula. 

Pothos. paucinervius Eidl. n. sp. 

Slender climber. T^eavea lanceolate oblong acuminate, acute, 
base hardly narrowed ; nerves about 15 pairs with shorter ones 
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loosely reticulated, 6 in. long, 1.5 in. wide ; petiole t3.5 to 4 in. 
long, slender, slieath very narrow up to the knee which is .5 in. 
long. Peduncle slender 3.5 in. long. Spathe not seen. Spadix 
stipitate (stipes .2 in. long) short and thick .5 in. long. Perianth 
longer than the ovary of 6 oblong lobes free to the base and round¬ 
ed at the top. Ovary top ellipsoid with a short linear stigma. 

Berastagi hill woods, climbing on trees. 

This species of which I cinlY obtained one spadix and that 
somewhat advanced resembles P. Wallichii Engl., l)iit the venation 
of tlie leaves is utterly unlike that of any other Fotlios known to 
me, for they almost ail have numerous parallel nerves whereas this 
has but few prominent nerves and wide distinct reticulations. 

LEMNACEAE. 

Lemna polyrhiza Linn. 

Bice fields at the c of the Bibayak volcano. 

Bistrih, Whole world. 

Lemna paucicostata Hegelm. 

With the last. Distnh. Tropical Asia. 

NAIADACEAE. 

Potamogeton oxyphyllus Miq. 

(hinong Bibayak. Petain valley from a solfatara in warm 
water. Also collected bv Mr. H. i\ Eobinson on Korinebi. 
Dislrih, Japan. 


PANDANACEAE. 

Pandanus Burkillianus Bidl. n. sp. 

Leaves probably long, 2.5 in. wide, thorns on edge, minute 
black. Peduncle of female inflorescence thick, 2 in. or more long. 
Bracts lanceolate acuminate 6 in. long, 1 in. wide with minute 
close set spines on edges and keel. Female spikes in flower cylin- 
dric, 1.5 in. long; stigmas acute curved. Syncarp 4 in. long, 2.25 
in.wide cylindric blunt; fruits .75 in. long, angled cylindric, tops 
conic blunt, free .15 in. long; stigma ovate acuminate acute, hori¬ 
zontal on a short, thick style. 

Gunong Bib-ayak (Mohamed Nur 7341). 

This belongs to the section Lophostigma of which all the 
other recorded species seem to belong to the Papuan and Poly¬ 
nesian region. It is nearly allied to F. Beccarii Solms-Laubach, of 
the Aru islands on its free ti]’6 to the fruits, but the stigma is on a 
distinct stalk while as far as I understand the description and 
figure ill Pflanzenreich the stigma in F. Beccarii is sessile. 

There was a very large branching long-leaved Pandanus on 
the wav up to Gunong Bibayak forming a thicket and about 20 
feet tall. I saiw no fruit on it; this may have been thia species. 
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ERIOCAULACEAE. 

Eriocaufon heterolepis Steud. 

In a small marsh, Berasta^i plains. 

Di^trih. Bombay and Java. Our form is the variety 7 iigr{^ 
cans of Java. 


CYPERACEAE. 

Kyllinga brevifolia Eottb. 

Berastagi, open country. Distrib. Tropics. 

Kyllinga cylindrica Nees. 

Berastagi open country. Distrib. Tropical Asia. 

Kyllinga melanosperma Nees. 

Marshy ground, Berastagi plains. 

Pycreus globosus Eeich. var. nilagiricus. 

Edges of streams and marshy ground. Berasitagi plains. 
Distrib. Tropical Asia. 

Pycreus polystachyus Beauv. 

Hot sulphur spring at the foot of Sibaya.k volcano. 

Distrib. Tropics generally. 

Cyperus pilosus Yahl. 

Swampy ground, Berastagi. Distnb. Tropical Asia. 

Cyperus difformis Linn. 

Rice fields at the base of Sibayak volcano. Marshy ground 
l^erastagi plateau. 

Distrib. Europe, Asia, Australia; absent from Malay Penin¬ 
sula. 

Cyperus haspan Linn. 

Berastagi. Open country. Distrib. Tropics. 

Cyperus distans Linn. 

Road to Berastagi from Medan. Distrib. Tropics. 

Mariscus Sieberianus Nees. 

Berastagi road sides and open country. Distrib. Tropics^ 

Fimbristylis podocarpa Nees. 

Among lalang, Berastagi. Distrib. Asia. 

Fimbristylis diphylla Vahl. 

Berastagi roadsides. Distrib. Whole World. 

Fimbristylis miliacea Yahl. 

Swampy ground, Berastagi. Distrib. Tropics. 

Bulbostylis capillacea Kunth. 

Dry hills, Berastagi. Distrib. Indo-Malaya. 
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Scirpus macronatus Yahl. 

Swampy marsh, B^rastagi. Distrih. Tropics. 

Rhynchospora glauca Vahl. 

In lalang, Benastagi plains. Common. 

DisUib, Tropical Asia. 

•Qahnia javanica Moritz. 

Sibayak volcano. Distrih, Malay Peninsula and islands. 

Scleria Radula Hance. 

Lower woods of the volcano Sibayak and hill forests nearer 
Berastagi. 

Scleria chinensis Kimth. 

A rather fine and dark form among lalang, Berastagi plains. 
Distrih. Malay Peninsnla, China. 

Carex indica Linn. 

Berastagi forests. Distrih, Tropical Asia. 

Carex baccans Nces. 

Berastagi wood’s. A very han.d'-ome species. 

Distrih. India, Java, Malay Peninsula (Telom). 


QRAMINEAE. 

Paspalum orbiculare Forst. 

Berastagi, open spots. 

Digitaria chinensis Hornem. 

Berastagi. Waste otpen ground. Distrih. Tropical Asia. 

Urochloa javanica Stapf. 

Boad from Medan to Berastagi. Distrih. Malaya. 

Sacciolepis indica Stapf. 

Berastagi, open plains. Distrih. Tropical Asia. 

Pseudechinolaena polystachya Stapf. 

In the hill woods, Berastagi. The typical form of Java with 
email unarmed spikelets. Distrih, Tropical Asia. 

Panicum paludosum Boxb. 

Swampy ground, plains, Berastagi. Distrih. Tropical Asia. 

Echinochloa Crus-Qalli, Beauv. 

The awned form. In cultivated ground, Berastagi. 

Distrih, Whole world. 

Isachne albens Trin. 

Mountain foresitss Berastagi. 

Distrih. Malay Peninsula and islands. 
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•Oplisnienus compositus Beauv. 

Berastagi forests and roao from Medan. Disirib. Tropics. 
Setaria glauca Beauv. 

Berastagi plains. Disirih, Wliole World. 

Ichnanthus pallens Munro. 

Berastagi forests. DiMrih, Tropical Asia. 

Leersia hexandra Sw. 

Marsh, Berastagi plains. Disirih, Tropics. 

Arthraxon nudus Hoclisr. 

Berastagi woods. Disirih, India. 

Pogonatherum polystachyum R. and S. 

On the road l)etweMi Medan and Berastagi. On rocks, i 
dwarf form tufted and an elongate one over a foot tall. 

Distrih, Tro])ical Asia. 

Coelorhachis glandulosa (Trin.) 

Sibolangit, Bukit Rernaik (Mohamed Xur). 

Distrih, Malay Peninsula and islands. 

Themeda gigatitea Hack 

Common all over the ydains at Berastagi. 

Distrih, Tropical Asia. 

Ischoemum aristatum Linn. 

In the garden at the bungalow, Berastagi. Apparently in¬ 
troduced. 

Capillipedium parviflorum Stapf. 

Berastagi ])lains. 

'Capillipedium scabridum Ridl. n. sp. 

Slender branched wiry grass over 12 in. tall. Leaves narrow- 
linear acuiminate, caudate scabrid 3 in. long, .06 in. to .2 in. wide; 
young leaves hairv, ligiilo and base of leaf with long white hairs, 
sheaths slender finely ribbed. Peduncle covered by a sheath to 
the panicle, blade of sheath usually small, but often developed into 
a lanceolate leaf. Panicle lax 2.5 in. long and about 1.25 in. 
wdde ; branches capillary, rather close set, with a tuft of long 
white hairs at the base of each. Spikelets 2, one sessile, one pedi- 
celled about .1 in. long, callus boarded with w’hitc hairs. S(*8sile 
spikelet: glume i. lanceolate purjde. hairv;* gl. ii. pale narrow- 
Jajieeolate wdth a lon^? slender awm ,15 in. long; gl. iii. very short 
oblong-lanceolate livaline ; style short wnth a longer broad pnrpL' 
plumed stigma. Pedicellel spikelet glume i. purplish lanceolate, 
l)oat-shaped, hairy; gl. ii. larger pale, not awned; gl. iii larger 
Tthan in the sessile spikelet. Stamens 3, purple. 

Berastagi roadside towards the Battak village. 
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Imperata cylindrica Beauv. 

Very abundant covering the whole plain for many miles. 

Erianthus decus-sylvae Bidl. n. sp. 

Tufted grass forming a bush about 3 feet tall. Leaves broad 
lanceolate acuminate to a long point, base broad, glabrous above ; 
midrib hair}' l)encath 7 in. long, 1.1 in. wide; ligule of a few^ 
white bristles, sheaths striate, 3 in. long. I’anicle lax, 5' or 6 in. 
long with numerous capillary branches bearing branchlets with 
racemes of spikelets ..5 in. long. Calli with spreadng wborls of 
pink hairs .1 in. long, making the whole panicle loo-k coppery 
when alive and purple pink when dry. Spikelets sessile and pe¬ 
duncle similar. (Hume i lanceolate acute, pale greenish hairy, ii 
similar bud more acute, iii short oblong-lanceolate hyaline; awn 
slightly twisted, slender copperv .1 in. long. Stamens 3, black. 
Stigmas conspicuous, rather tJiick, black. 

In dense thickets, forests of West Kill, Berastagi. A most 
beautiful and attractive grass with its coppery ])urple panicles. 

Coelachne inlirma Buse. 

Banks in the plain, Berastagi. Disfrih. Java. 

Poa annua Linn. 

On banks by the roadside near the village, Berastagi, no¬ 
doubt introduced. 

Sporobolus diander Boanv. 

Plains, Beras'tagii. Dint rib. Tropical Asia., 

Eleusine indica Linn. 

(kmmion on the ])lain, on paths and waste ground. 

Distrih. Whole world. 

Eragrostis amabilis W. and A. 

Plains, Berastagi. Dislrib. Tropical Asia. 

Eragrostis elongata Jacq. 

Berastagi plains in «pen country. 

GNETACEAE. 

Qnetum microcarpum Miq. 

Sibolangit, Da.to Puloh Siam (Mohamed Nur 7383). 

Distrib, Malay Peninsula and islands. 

FILICES- 


Qleichenia linearis Burn. 

A dwarf form on Sibayak volcano. 

Alsophila squamulata Mett. 

Tree fern; stem 3 feet tall. Berastagi woods. Distrib, Java. 
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ffumata parallela Wall. 

Berastagi woods. Distrih, Malaya. 

Prosaptea contigua Sw. 

Berastagi woods. Disirih, Malaya. 

Davallia bullata Wall. 

Berastagi woods. Distrih. Malaya. 

Stenoloma chinensis Sw. 

Berastagi. Distrih, Tropical Asia. 

Hymenophyllutn javanicum Spreng. 

Berastagi woods. Distrih. Malaya. 

Hymenophyllutn salakanse Eacib. 

Berastagi forests. Distrih. Java. 

Lindsaya repens Thw. 

Berastagi woods. Distrih. Tropical Asia. 

Pteris aquilina Litiii. 

Abundant all over the plateau, Berastagi. 

Distrih. Whole world. 

Litobrochia incisa Thiinb. 

Siliayak volcano. This plant grows at the highest altitude on 
the rocks of tlie volcano of any plant forming dense masses of 
stunted plants. 

Lomaria procera Spr. var. vestita. 

Sihayak volcano. Distrih. Mala3’a. 

Lomaria elongata Bl. 

On a rock, Berastagi. Distrih. Java. 

Thamnopteris nidus-avis Linn. 

Woods at Berastagi. Cojnnion. Distrih. Tropical Asia. 

Asplenium normale Don. 

Berastagi w’^oods. Distrih. Tropical Asia. 

Asplenium caudatum Forst. 

Berastagi woods. Distrih. Tropical Asia. 

Asplenium nitidum Sw. 

Berastagi woods. Distrih. 

Diplazium sorzogonense Presl. 

Woods on slope, Sibayak volcano. Distrih. Tropical Asia. 

Diplazium polypodioides Mett. 

Sometimes with a short stem like a tree fern. Berastagi woods. 
Distrih. India, Malaya, Australia. 
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Anisogonium cordifollum Mett. 

Berastagi woods. Distrih, Mala 3 ’'a. 

Nephrodium aridum Don. 

Head between Medan and Berastagi, and on stream banks,. 
Berastagi. Disirib. Tropical Asia. 

Nephrodium molle Desv. 

Berastagi w'oods l)y streams. Dislrih, Tropics. 

Nephrodium erythrosorum Hook. 

Sibayak volcano, lower woods. 

Disirib, Philiiipines, Japan, China. 

Polystichum aristatum Presl. var. coniifolium. 

Lane by the Battak village, Berastagi. 

Distrib. Tro])ical Asia. 

Nephrolepis exaltata Linn. 

Poad from Medan to Berastagi. Disirib, Tropical Asia. 

Pleopeltis membranacea Don. 

Berastagi woods. Disirib, Indo-Malaya. 

Pleopeltis phymatodes Linn. 

Banks in open places an-d oir old trees, Berastagi. 

Distrib, Tropics. 

Pleopeltis albidosquamata Bl. 

Disirib, Malaya. 

Pleopeltis linearis Thunb. 

Berastagi. Distrib, Tropical Africa and Asia. 

Polypodium incurvatum Bl. 

Bandar Bharu, Guiiong Sibayak (Mohamed Xur 7346). 
Distrib. Malaya. 

Cyclophorus grandis Eidl. n. sp. 

Rhizome stout, .3 in. through, densely covered with lanceolate 
acuminate red scales .2 in. long. Sterile fronds, sessile ovate 
blunt tomentose all over, 1.5 in. long, 1 in. wide. Fertile fronds 
stiffly coriaceous linear with a lanceolate broadly rounded base, 
stipes thick, .3 in. long ; lamina 16 in. long, 1.25 in. wide at base, 
narrowing to .75 in. wide alx)ve ; midrib prominent and broad on 
both sides, above glabrous with conspicuous asc^ending parallel 
veins at the base, beneath densely felted with grey stellate hairs, 
except the midrib. Sori orbicular, large, in rows of 5 closely Bet 
at an angle with the midrib ; veins simple or forked near the tip, 
with faint forked veinlets. 

On trees at Berastagi in open places, common. I have failed 
to find anything resembling this remarkable feni described any¬ 
where, It has some affinities with some South American species. 
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Hymenolepis spicata Kaulf. 

On trees, Berastagi. Disirib. Tropical Asia. 

Stenochlaena sorbifolia Linn. 

Berastagi woods. Disirib, Tropical Asia. 

Antrophyum plantagineum Ivanlf. 

Epiphyte. Berastagi woods. Disirib, Tropical Asia. 

Vittaria elongata Sw. 

Berastagi on trees. Disirib, Tropics. 

SELAGINELLACEAE. 

Selaginella atro>viridis Spring. 

Berastagi woods. Disirib, Malaya. 

Selaginella illustris liidl. 

Berastagi woods. Disirib. Malay Peninsula. 

Selaginella oligostachya Bak. vel aft*. 

Berastagi woods. 


EQUISETACEAE. 

Equisetum debile, BoaI). 

Sandy marsh ground l)y a stream, Berastagi plateau. 
Dvitrib. Tropical Asia. 

MARSILEACEAE. 


Azolla pinnata Br. 

Rioe fields and watery spots, Berastagi. 
Disirib, Asm, Australia, Africa. 
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A Record of the Occurrence of Some 
Ferns in Northern Sumatra, being Additions 
to Mr. Ridley’s List. 

Added by I. H. Butikill. 


When I understood that Mr. H. W. Ridley had in prepara¬ 
tion a paper upon his collections from Berasta^i in Sumatra, I 
liastily sent to him the material which 1 had accumulated from 
the same region, with the exception of the ferns collected for me 
])y my collector Moharncd Nur in the neighbourhood of Sibolangit 
which had already been submitted to Prince Roland Bonaparte 
in Paris. The determinations which JHis lliglmess the Prince has 
sent to me add the following to what Mr. Ridley has recorded. 

Alsophila glauca, J. Sm., var. setulosa, Hassk. Sibolangit on 
Bukit Kluang, No. 

Hymenophyllum blandum, Rae. Bandar Bharu on Giinong Si- 
bayak, No. T325. 

Trichomanes pallidum, Bl. Bandar Bharu on Gnnong Sibayak, 
No, 7320. 

Trichomanes humile, Forst. Sibolangit, on Bukit Kluang, No. 
7429. 

Trichomanes cupressoides, Desv. {T. rigidum Sw.) Bandar 
^ Bharu on Gnnong Sibayak, No. 7348. 

Trichomanes bauerianum, Endl. Bandar Bharu on Gunong 
Sibayak, No. 7306. 

Dryopteris megaphylla, C. Christ. Sibolangit, on Bukit Klii- 
ang, No. 7440. 

Dryopteris truncata, 0. Ktze. Sibolangit, on Bukit Semaik, 
No. 7370. 

Lindsaya gracilis, Bl. Sibolangit, in Date Pulo Siam Valley, 
No. 7297. 

Odontosoria retusa, J. Sm. Sibolangit, on Bukit Pasang, No. 
7226, and on Bukit Semaik, No. 7359. 

Diplazium larutense, Bedd. (ex descript.) Bandar Bharu on 
Gunong Sibayak, No. 73^34. 

Diplazium cordifoliutn, Bl. Bandar Bharu on Gunong Siba¬ 
yak, No. 7397. 
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Asplenium unilaterale Lam. var. delicatulum Bcdd. Sibo- 
langit, oa Bukit Stjmaik, Xo. 7351. 

Coniogramtne niacrophyflum, Hieroii. Sibolangit, in Data 
Pulo Siam Valley, No. 7202. 

Antrophyum semicostatum, Bl. Sibolangit, on Bukit Pasang, 
No. 7224. 

Vittaria angustifolia, Bl. Bandar Bharu on Guriong Sibayak^ 
No. 7319. 

'No one of these ferns is represented in Mr. Bidley’s Beras- 
tagi collection, and no one of the 33 wliich Mr. Ridley collected 
at or near Berastagi appeared in the Sibolangit collection. 



On Malaysian Katydids 

(Gryilacridae and Tettigoniidae}» 

from the Raffles Museum^ Singapore. 

By H. II. Kauny, ptt.d., m.u.d. 

Buiicnzorg (Zoological Museum), Dutch East Judies, 


Wliile stiulyi]!^ the lonpj-horned grasslioppers or katydids from 
tlie Malayan and Aiistro-Malayaii re<?ion, as represented in the 
Bnitenzor^ Zoological Museum (which will he published in the 
Zoological Journal “Treuhia’’ at Buiteiizorg), I also received the 
material oi‘ these groups from tiie Bailies- Museum, Singapore, by 
the kindness of tlie director of that mu eum. This material has 
proved of considerable interest and it gives me greuf pleas^ire to 
•acknowledge my indebtcMlness to tlie Jhifiies ^Museum for the op¬ 
portunity of sludving these insects. 

The Malayan katydids were hitherto comi)aratively well 
known. Especially is this the case in those from Java and to 
some extent from Sumatra; hut less so in tlioso froju the Malay 
Peninsula and Borneo, wdiem'e most of the specimens in the HafUes 
Museum originated. The distribution of the majority of katydid 
species is usually rather limited, so it is no wonder that there are 
many new species amongst this material, and, on the other hand, 
that many species—especially those known from Java or Sumatra 
only—are not represented in this collection. Connected with this 
restricted distribution is also the fact that of all the species not 
yet known from this region two oiily are already known from other 
countries : all the others are entirely new to science. 

25 species already knowm from the Malaysian suh-region are 
here represented from new localities : 4 being new for Borneo, 21 
for the Malay Peninsula (which includes the island of Singapore). 
But there are also some endemic species from those two countries 
already known from the same localities, but hitherto represented by 
one or only a few specimens in European collections, wlioso re¬ 
discovery is very interesting. From other species, one only w.is 
hitherto known, and from the material before me I have now been 
•able to describe the other sex. 
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(2) but already known from tho Malaysian sub-region. 

(3) incl, Oryllaem dekamii a new name for signatifrona De Haan 
nec Serville, proposed in the following paper (not represented 
in the Baffles collection.) 
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The foregoing Biiinniary gives the minibers for the diiferent 
subfamilies, as known at present from the Malaysian sub-region. 
The few subspecies and varieties hitherto described and named are 
included as* species. My remarks on the more interesting species 
are given in the detailed list of species in tlie succeeding pages. 

From this table it will be seen that, of the species represented 
in the Faffles Museum, 38% are new while the number of all those 
hitherto known from Malaysia is now increased by 


FAM. GRYLLACRIDAE. 

Suhfam, Rhaphidophorinae, 

Not represented in the material before me. 

Suhfam. Gryllacrlnae. 

Genus Qryllacris Scrville. 

1831. Sekville, Ann. Sci. Kat., XXII, p. 138. 

1838. Burmeister, Handb. Ent., 11, p. 717. 

1839. Serville, Hist. Nat. Ins. Orth., p. 392. 

1860. GerstXcker, Arch. f. Nat., XXVI, p. 245. 

1869. Larnaca Walker, Cat. Derm. Palt. Brit. Mns., I, p. 190. 

1888. Brunner v. W., Verb, zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, XXXVTTT, p. 316, 317. 
1892. Tepper, Trans. R, Soc. 8. Australia, XV, p. 142. 

1897. Saussitre & Pictet, Biol. Centr.-Amer., Orth., I, p. 285. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., IT, p. 139. 

1908. Matsumura & Shiraki, Journ. Coll. Agric., Sapporo, III, 1, p. 69. 

1909. Scandalon Zacher, Zool. Anz., XXXIV, 11, 12, p. 272. 

1910. Karny, Schultze, Zool. anthrop. Ergebn. Forsch. Siidafr., IV, p. 37, 

38. 

1921. Karny, Treubia, I, 4, p 174-178. 


Gryllacris signatifrons Serville. 

1839. Serville, Hist. Nat. Ins. Orth., p. 393, 

1860. GerstXcker, Arch. f. Nat., XXVI, p. 273. 

1869. Walker, Cat. Derm. Salt. Brit. Mus., I, p. 179. 

1888. Brunner v. W., Verh. zool. -hot. Ges. Wien, XXXVIII, p. 340 (fact- 
fer). 

1891. Pictet & Saussure, Mitt. Schweiz. Ent. Ges., VIII, p. 311 (toti- 
pennis), 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 141 {latipennis), 142. 

1908. Gripfini, Boll. Mus. Zool. Anat. Torino, XXIII, 581, p. 4. 

1909. Grifpini, Mon. Zool It., XX, 4, p. 111. 

1911. Grifpini, Boll. Mus. Zool. Anat. Torino. XXVI, 636, p. 5. 
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1911. Griffini, Atti Soe. It. Sci. Nat., L. p. 208. 

1912. Griffini, Sarawak Mus. Journ., I, 2, p. 3. 

1913. Griffini, Tijdsehr. Ent., LVI, p. 188. 

Delcndae : 

1842. De Haan, Temminck, Verb., Orth., p. 219. 

1920. Karny, Zool. Mededeel, V, 4, p. 154, 203. 

1 $ of the typical form from Penang (1500'-2428' ; May 
1917). Venation of teginina acvorcliiig to my type I (Tntubia 
I.C., fig. 4). 

Hitherto known from Java, Sarawak and Siam. 

When I redescrihed Ctr. signatifrons De Ilaan, I had not 
material for oomparison of the true signaiifrom Sorville. Now I 
«ee thoHo two species are not identieal; signatifrons Serville has 
an ocolliform yellow spol on forehead, wliilst in signatifrons De 
Haan the whole forehead is yellowish, in the shape of a large 
cross bordered with black. The latter species therefore requires 
a new name, and I pro])oge Gryllacris dehaani m.n.n, for Gr. sig- 
naiifrons De Haan (and Karny), nec Serville. 


Gryllacrls translucens Serville. 

1839. Serville,. Hist. Nat. Tns. Orth., p. 394. 

4860. GerstXcker, Arch. f. Nat., XXVT, 1, p. 271 {ampkpennis)y 273. 
1869. Walker, Cat. Derm. Salt. Brit. Mns., T, p. 179 {ampUpennis), 180. 
1888. Brunner v. W., Verh. zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, XXXVIII, p. 336 (am- 
plipenim ). 

1898. Brunner v. W., Abh. Senckenb. Ges., XXIV, p. 199 (ampUpennis), 
1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., IT, p. 141 (amplipennis), 142. 

1908. Griffini, Boll. Mus. Zool. Anat. Torino, XXTII, 587, p. 4. 

1909. Griffini, Atti Soc. It. Sci. Nat., XLVIl, p. 178. 

1909. Griffini, Boll, Mus. Zool. Anat. Torino, XXIV, 610, p. 15. 

1909. Griffini, Rev. Suisse Zool., XVlI, 2, p. 386. 

1911. Griffini, Ann. Mus. Zool. Pctersb., XVI, p. 68. 

1911. Griffini, Atti Soc. It. Sci, Nat., L, p. 208. 

1911. Griffini, Ann. Mus. Genova, (3), V, p. 88, 126. 

1912. Griffini, Atti Soc. It. Sci. Nat., LI, p. 225. 

1920. Karny, Zool. Mededeel., V, 4, p. 148, 203. 

Z $ $ from Pulo Pisang (1.-3. Apr. 1921). 

Tvength of tegmina 31-37 mm. Their venation always ac¬ 
cording to type I, but somewhat variable. Median vein usually 
simple, sometimes bifurcate and in this case their posterior branch 
often united with the first cubital branch. 

Distribution : India,” Java, Halmahera. 
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Gryllacis translucens Yar. secunda Brunner v. W. 

1888. Beunnee V. W., Verb, zool.-bot. Ges. 'Wien, XXXVIII, p. 337 (am- 
plipennis var, secunda), 

1893. Beunnee v. W., Ann. Mus. Genova, (2), XIII, p. 189 (ampUpennis), 

1908. Geiffini, Boll. Mus. Zool. Anat. Torino, XXIIl, 587, p. 4 (ampli- 

pennis), 

1909. Griffini, Atti Soc. It. Sci. Nat. XLVIT, p. 178 {translucens var, 

weyersi), 

1909. Griffini, Boll. Mus. Zool. Anat. Torino, XXIV, 610, p. 14 (am- 

plipennis), 

1909. Behn, Bull. Anier. Mus. Nat. Hist., N. Y., XXVI, p. 206 {ampli- 
pennis), 

1911. Griffini, Ann. Mus. Zool. Petersb., XVI, p. 69 (ampltpennis). 
1911. Griffini, Ann. Mus. Genova, (3), V, p. 89, 126. 

Diverging from the typical form by larger size : length of 
tegmina 41-47 mm. Venation always according to type 1, some- 
'what variable : median vein as in the tyjiical form. 

In one of the specimens before me, the radial vein on the 
right tegmeii has its sector very well developed, liut once more 
united for a very slioit distance with the radius, after emission of 
the first brancli of radial sector. This first branch therefore, 
eould be mistaken for a medial vein arranged according to type 
IV, if there were not present a free medial vein behind it, arising 
from the base of tegnien. Posterior medial and anterior cubital 
branch united with each other. 

Var. secunda is represented in the material before me from 
the following localities : Gunong Angsi, Xegri Sembilan (2000- 
2790': A])ril 1918). Gilstead Koad, Singapore (July 191'! ; coll. 
Y. Knight). Museum Grounds, Singapore (12 Oct. 1911). 

Hitherto recorded from Sumatra, Malacca and Tenasserim. 

Gryliacris singaporae n. sp. 

$ . Moderately largo, stout ; yellowish brown, nearly uni- 
colorous, but the vertex somewhat darker brown. 

Head broadly ovate, as seen in front, distinctly wider than pro- 
notum. Occiput and vertex convex ; the latter not quite twice as 
wide as the first antennal joint, with lilunt lateral margins, yel¬ 
lowish bordered on both sides and beneath, but with no distinct 
ocelliform spots. Forehead depressed, nearly concave beneath, 
smooth, with a few indistinct dots. Mouth parts as coloured as 
the body, except the end of mandibles, which is black. Antennae 
unicolorous. 

Pronotum small, eubqiiadrate as seen from above. Fore mar¬ 
gin rounded, but hardly produced ; fore furrow very well impress- 
-ed ; longitudinal sulcus finely marked nearly throughout the whole 
length of pronotum. The two posterior transverse furrows close 
to each other, the hindermost at the hind margin; metazona be¬ 
tween them nearly plain. Disc behind the anterior furrow slight- 
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ly convex on each side. Hind margin prominent, truncate. Late¬ 
ral lobes nearly twice as long as high, roundly inserted, with 
rounded fore and hind angle ; lower margin straight, nearly hori¬ 
zontal ; humeral sinus indistinct. The IJ-shaped furrow and the 
posterior one deeply impressed ; the space between them arched in 
the sha})e of a hump. 



Fig. 2. GryUacns singaporae. Above: fore wing and fore part of 
hind wing, 2^ times enlarged.—Beneath: total, lateral view', natural size. 

Teginina a little ovor-rcaching the hind knees and end of ab¬ 
domen, rounded at apex, very pale whitish-grey, with yellowish 
brown veins. Venation according to type I. Badial vein with 3 
(except the end of vein itself) very oblique, nearly longitudinal 
branches against the fore margin. Badial sector arising some- 
w'hat before the middle, with 3 (except the end of sector itself) 
hind branches against the apex of tegmen. Medial vein free, aris¬ 
ing from base of tegmina, at base closer to radial than to cubital 
vein, simple throughout its whole length (on both tegmina). 
Cubital vein divided into 3 branches: bifurcate in the first fourth 
of tegmen, the fore branch once more bifurcate just before the 
radial sector arises from radius. Venation quite uniform on both 
sides. 
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Wings uniformly pale greyish, with pale brown veins, inter¬ 
mediate in shape between the tringular and the cycloid ty])e. 
Kadial vein and sector branched as in tegniina; but I he sector 
arising close to base, and communicating with the medial ^cin by 
an oblique branch. 

Logs moderately long, stout, set with long piles, of tlie same 
■colour as body ; tarsi a little darker, especially beneath. Hind 
femora beneath on each side just before apex with one spine only, 
which is dark at apex. Fore and middle tihiae with 4 pairs of 
long, movable spines beiieatli, whicli are somewhat darker at ex¬ 
treme apex. Hind tibiae cylindrical in basal half, plain above in 
■distal part, and there with about six short spines, black at apex, 
■on each side. 

Ovipositor very long, nearly straiglit, sharply pointed at apex, 
of the same colour as body, but somewhat darker at apex. Sub¬ 
genital plate ( 9 ) rounded, about as long as wide at base, longi¬ 
tudinally excavate in middle; on each side of this excavation with a 
prominent keel at base, and laterally from this with a short longi¬ 
tudinal furrow; margins somewhat swollen, prominent, parallel in 
basal part, then gradually rounded. 

Length -of body 29 mm., of pronotum 5.2 mm., of tegmina 30.5 
mm., width of tegmina 9.7 mm., length of hind femora 17 mm., 
■of ovipositor 26.5 mm. 

1 9 from Singapore. 

Seeans to come nearest amongst the hitherto known species to 
the Bornean venosa and Ta 7 hthusi, but dalTering from both by the 
characters described above. The type of venation in the two 
Bornean species has not yet been recorded. Gt\ singaporae l>elongs 
to type ], hut has tiio transverse veins of tegmina not blackish, as 
is usual in this type, and tin* sliape both of tegmina and wings is 
somewhat intermediate between the usual form of types 1 and IV, 
agreeing rather better with the latter. But the relations of radial 
sector and medial vein are qiiit(* as in ty})e J, altogether very 
■different from type TV. 

Gryllacris ruficeps S,erville. 

1831. Servili^, Ann. Sci. Nat., XXII, p. ]39. 

1833. Belanger, Voy. Ind. Orient., p. 495. 

1838. Burmeister, Handb. Ent., II, p. 738. 

3839. Serville, Hist. Nat. Ins. Orth., p. 394. 

1840. Blanchard, Hist. Nat. Ins., Ill, p. 30. 

1842. De Haan, Temminck, Verb., Orth., p. 220. 

1860. GerstXcker, Arch. f. Nat., XXVI, p. 259. 

1888. Brunner v. W., Verb, zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, XXXVIII, p. 345. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 143. 

1908. Griffini, Boll. Mus. Zool, Anat. Torino, XXIII, 587, p. 7. 

1909, Griffini, Atti Soc. It. Sci. Nat., XLVII, p. 178. 
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1909, Grippini, Atti Soc. It. Sei. Nat., XLVIT, p. 310, 

1910. Grippini, Atti Soc. It. Sci. Nat., XLTX, p. 12. 

3911. Grippini, Ann. Mns. Zool. Petersb., XVI, p. 70. 

1913. Grippini, Tijdschr. Ent., LVI, p. 183. 

1920. Karny, Zool. Mededeel., V, 4, p. 152, 203. 

Gryllacris ruliceps siibsp. malaccensis Griffiiii. 

1897. Grippini, Misc. Ent. Narbonne, V, p. 142 (nificeps), 

1908. Grippini, Boll. Mus. Zool. Anat. Torino, XXIII, 587, p. 7. 

1910. Grippini, Atti Soc. It. Sci. Nat., XLIX, p. 12. 

1911. Grippini, Boll. Mns. Zool. Anat. Torino, XXVI, 636, p. 10. 

3911. Grippini, Ann. Mns. Genova, (3) V, j). 110. 

1912. Grippini, Sarawak Mus. Journ., 1, 2, p. 5. 

1 $ from Giiiioiig Angsi, Negri Scmbilan (2,000'-2,790'; 
April 1913). Venation of tegmina according to my type IV 
(Treiibia l.c., fig. 7). 

This subspecies Avas hiiherto known from Malacca, I'ulo- 
Penang, Perak, and from Sai'an^ak. 

Gryllacris dlscoidalis Walker. 

1869. Walker, Cat. Derm. Salt, Brit. Mus., I, p. 174. 

3906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 344. 

Gryllacris discoidalis snbspec. atropicta GrifTini. 

3911. Grifpint, Boll. Mus. Zool. Anat. Torino, XXVI, 636, p. 16. 

1912. Grippini, Sarawak Mus. Journ., I, 2, p. 9. 

3913. Gripdini, Atti Soc. It. Sci. Nat., IjII, p. 222. 

1914. Grippini, Atti Soc. It. Sci. Nat., LllI, p. 342. 

Tlirce S spt*ciiii(‘ns from Penang (1,50()'-2,42S\ May 1917) 
and Singapore (Cliangi, Aug. 3911.—7tli Mile Stone, Bukit Timah; 
presented by H. Overbeek; 27 Sept. 1913). 

A'enatiori of tegmina in all siieeimens (on both sides) accord¬ 
ing to ty])c IV. All tibiae Yerdigris-greeii in basal half. The color¬ 
ation of pronotiim is somewhat variable; in tlu' specimen from 
Penang very dark and well defined; the knees distinctly black, the 
green colonr of tibiae hardly distinguislliable. 

The specimen from Singapore, 1913, has the coloration of pro- 
iiotnni very indistinct, not well defined, only a little darker brown 
than the rest; forehead nearly as dark as in the others; knees a 
little only darker brown at extreme apex; the green colour of tibiae 
very distinct. 

The specimen from Singapore, 1911, represents an intermedi¬ 
ate typo between the two others. 

Hitherto known from Malay Peninsula (Johore, Perak) and 
from Sarawak (Knehing). 

Gryllacris signifera (Stoll). 

1813. Stoll, Spectres, Sant., p. 26 (GryUtts Tettigonia signifera), 

1831. Serville, Ann. Sci. Nat., XXII, p. 139 (macvXicollis), 

1839. Serville, Hist. Nat. Ins, Orth., p, 394 (maculicollis), 

1840. Blanchard, Hist. Nat. Ins., Ill, p. 30. 

1842: De Haan, Temminck, Verb., Orth., p. 220 (maeuUcoUis), 

1860. GeRvStAcker, Arch. f. Nat., XXVI, p. 253 (maculieollis), 

1869. Walker, Cat. Derm. Salt. Brit. Mus., I, p. 167 (macuUi^ollts), 170. 
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1871. Walker, Cat. Derm. Salt. Brit. Mus., Siippl., p. 19. 

1888. Brunner v. W., Verb, zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, XXXVIII, p. .352 { ma - 
cnlicoUis ), 

1902. Krauss, Somon, Zool. Forscli. Austral., V, p. 748 OnacuJicoUis ), 
1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 144. 

1908. Griffini, Boll. Mus. Zool. Anat. Torino, XXIIT, 5S7, p. 9. 

1909. Griffini, Atti Soc. It. Sci. Nat., XLVll, p. 179, 

1911. Griffini, Riv. Mens. Sci. Nat. Natura, 11, p. 19. 

1911. Griffini, Ann. Mus. Zool. Petcrsb., XVI, p. 71. 

1911. Griffini, Boll. Mus. Zool. Anat. Torino, XXVI, 63G, p. 15. 

1911. Griffini, Atti Soc. It. Sei. Nat., L, p. 220. 

1911. Griffini, Ann. Mus. Geno\a, (3) V, p. 119. 

1912. Griffini, Sarawak Mus. Journ., 1, 2, p. 13. 

1912. Griffini, Atti Soc. It. Sci. Nat., LI, p. 219. 

1913. Griffini, TijOschr. Ent., LVT, p. 175, 180, 183. 

1913. Griffini, Atti Soc. It. Sei. Nat., LIl, p. 221. 

1914. Griffini, Atti Soc. It. Sci. Nat., LllI, p. 336. 

1914. Griffini, Zool. Jahrb., Abt. Sjst., XXXVTII, 3, 4, p. 107. 

1915. Bruner, Cniv. Stiul. Lincoln, XV, 2, p. 268 {signifcr), 

1919. Dammerman, Landbouwdierkuiulc, p. 255. 

1920. Karny, Zool. Medcdeel., V, 4, p. 153, 203. 

1921. Karny, Natur (Leipzig), XII, 23, p. 309, 310. 

This widely spri^ad s])ceies, very common in Java, seems to be 
not m common in Singapore and Malacca. Tliere are 5 $ speci¬ 
mens only ill the collection of l?aifl(*s IMusmnn, from the following 
localities: 

Bidvit Lantai, Sungei Tjong (V. Knight coll., July 1910); 
(^avaiiagh Kd., Singapore (24 Febr. 1916; V. K. coll.); Singapore 
(Dec. 1916). 

Ahmation of tegmina in all sp(‘cimons according my typo IV. 
One of iliem shows on the left ti'gmen an interesting variation of 
this type, whikt the right is (jiiite normal. On tlhe left tegmen the 
medial ^ein arises from the radial \eiii at the usual place, but does 
not diverge from radius, on ih-e contrary -it runs close to radius 
Parallel to it, oiu'c more cKimmiuiicating with it at place of begin¬ 
ning of radial sector. Then the medial vein and radial sector are 
quite unitiMl with each other for a t?hort distanci*, till the middle of 
tegmen, where the simple media goes otf from the radial sector, 
which is bifurcated before its end. 



Fig. 3. GryUacris mgnifera ?, anonalaus left tegmen, 2^ times en¬ 
larged. 

Distribution: Corea, Philippine Islands, Borneo, Cochinchina, 
Singapore, Banka, Sumatra, Engano, Bua-Bua, Java. 
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Qryllacris rufovarla Kirby. 

1888. Kirby, Proc. Zool. 8oc. Lond., p. 618. 

1900. Kirby, Monogr. Christmas Isl., p. 148. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 345. 

1 $ specimen of this very interesting species is contained in 
the collection of Raffles Museum. As to the locality Mr. Moulton 
«ays (in litt. dat. January 2nd 1923): ‘^It had no label, and I can 
only assume it came from C/histmas Island because everything else 
(Lepidoptera, Coleoptera, Hymenoptera) in the box is labelled 
Christmas Island 1904.^^ 

The spcties was originally described by Kirby from 1 male and 
4 females, from Christmas Island, and since it was not yet redis¬ 
covered hitherto. 

Veins of tegmina arranged according type IV. ^ genitalia 
type E, similar to G. fusdfrons, but the horn-like projections on 
the last tergits shorter and stouter, more tooth-like. Subgenital 
plate also similar sliaped as in fusdfrons, but the lobes more 
regular, the excision between them dlituse-angiilate, in fnscifrons 
rounded. 

Vertex and the dorsum of head and pronotum pale yellowish 
brown, (juile concolorons, entirely without darker markings, whilst 
not so in tlie closely allied species, viz. in fusdfrons vertex being 
blackish, in variahilis pronotum marked with dark lines. Tegmina 
paler and more greyish than in fusdfrons, where they are orange 
brown. Wings having the cross nervures blackish, bordered with 
dusky on each side (Kirby), the greyish borders narrower and 
paler even than in signifera, much paler and narrower than in 
fusdfrons. 

The speoimien before mie is positively not freshly emerged, and 
the c-olour must therefoire be coaisidered as tyipi(-al for tliis species. 

Qryllacris maculata Giebcl. 

1861. Giebel, Zeitschr. ges. Natarw., XVIII, p. 116. 

1871. Walker, Cat. Derm. Salt. Brit. Mus., Suppl., p. 19. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 144. 

1911. Griffini, Atti Soc. It. Sci. Nat., L, p. 24. 

Qryllacris maculata var. nobilis Walker. 

1869. Walker, ("at. Derm. Salt. Brit. Mus., I, p. 382 {Gr, nobilis), 

1888. Brunner v. W., Vorh. zool.-bot. Oes. Wien, XXXVIII, p. 353 {Gr. 
luguhris ). 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth,, II, p. 145 {Gr, nobilis and Ingubris). 

3909. Griffini, Atti Soc. It. Sci. Nat., XLVII, p. 313 {Gr, nobilis), 

1911. Griffini, Atti Soc. It. Sci. Nat., L, p. 24. 

1913. Griffini, Tijdschr. Ent., LVJ, p. 385. 

1914. Griffini, Atti Soc. It. Sci. Nat., LIII, p. 339. 

Represented in the collectio-n of Raffles Museum by 10 speci¬ 
mens (4 $ $, 6 9 9 ) from Singapore (7th Mile ^tone, Bufcit 
Timah.—28.11.1907, coll, by Dr. Falshaw.—Oavanagh Rd., June 
and Sept. 1913, V. K. coll.—27 Sept. 1913, coll. H. Overbeck.— 
April 1914.—April 3921, Capt. Bartlett coll.). 
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Venation of tegmina according type IV in all specimens. One 
of the 9 9 has the right tegnien normal,whilst the left shows a re¬ 
markable abnormality similar to that clescribed from Or. signifera, 
but the basal part of medial vein is wanting. Therefore arises froTii 
the radial vein before its middle, one common shaft divided after a 
very short distance into the simple media and the radial sector, 
which emits lief ore its end 3 branches backwards. 

Distribution: Singapore, Java. 

I have hitherto not yet found this species in Java, whilst it 
seems to be the commonest spe(*ies of Singapore, because it is {re¬ 
presented by so many specimens in the Eaffles Museum. 

Gryllacris kledangensis n. sp. 

9 . Tiarg(‘, reddish brown; vertex not darker than the remain¬ 
ing surface of head. 

Head ovate, as seen in front, hardly wider than pronotum. 
Occiput and vertex strongly convex ; the latter somewhat wider than 
the first antennal joint, with blunt lateral margins; 3 yellow ocelli- 




Fig. 4. Gryllacris Medangensis. Above: Fore wing, times en¬ 
larged.—Beneath: total, lateral view, natural size. 
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form spotB proBont. Forehead depressed in its lower part, nitid, 
with distant, impressed punetures. Antennae and month parts 
coloured as body. 

Pronoium .moderately large, about as long as wide. Fore mar¬ 
gin rounded, somewhat produced in its middle; fore sulcus deeply 
impressed; longitudinal furrow indistinct, reduced to a round 
dimple in the middle of disc. The two posterior sulci close to each 
otlier, the hindermost close to the hind margin; metazona l)etween 
tliem convex. Disc heliind the anterior furrow distinctly convex. 
Hind margin straight, truncate. Lateral lobes distinctly longer 
than high, roundly inserted, with rounded fore angle, and obliquely 
truncate hind angle: lower margin somewhat dest'endent backwards; 
liumeral sinus hardly distinguishable. The IT-shaped sulcus deeply 
impressed, the posterior one less, but also distinct; space between 
them hump-shaped arched. 

Tegmina a little overreaching the hind knees and end of abdo¬ 
men, somewhat pointed at apex, bro^mish yellow, with yellowish 
hrowji veins. A'enation according to type IV. lladiaJ vein and sec¬ 
tor with 3 branches (except the ends of veins themselves); sector 
arising a little before the middle of tegmina; medial vein simple, 
arising from radius till somewhat closer to base. Cubital vein on 
right tegmer divided before the middle into two simple brancdies. 
I^eft tegmen of the specimen before me shows a very remarkable ab¬ 
normality; Jiere the cubital vein seems to be simple ;but proximally 
from beginning of media goes off from radial vein a bifurcate longi¬ 
tudinal vein, representing the anterior branch of cubitus, here di¬ 
vided into two. 

Wings pale brownish yellow, with brownish veins, the trans¬ 
versal ones (except before radial vein) broadly bordered with dusky 
on each side: the last row of cross veins (before the wing margin) 
very narrow infumated; basal part of wing unicolorous, yellowish, 
because there are no transversal veins. The dark stripes between 
radial vein and sector not as dark as those of anal held, but not 
narrower. 

Tx^gs moderately long, stout, pilose, of the same colour as body. 
Fore and middle femora unarmed. Hind femora beneath on each 
side witli 7-8 spines, which are blackish at apex. Fore and middle 
tibiae with four pairs of long, movable spines beneath, which are 
]>aJe yellowisli at extreme apex. Hind tibiae cylindrical in basal 
fifth only, then plain above, on each side above with spines, blackish 
at apex, on outside 7, on inside 6. 

0\ ijwsitor longer than the hind femora, somewhat curved up¬ 
wards, obliquely truncate at apex, of the same colour as body. Sub¬ 
genital plate ( 9 ) longer than wide at base, with a prominent 
mt^dian keel: sides converging backwards at base, then nearly 
parallel, at last converging again towards the apex, which is sharply 
triangularly excised. 

* Ixmgtli of body 40 mm, (somewhat extended), of pronotum 8 
mm., of tegmina 34 mm., width of tegmina 12.7 mm., length of 
hind femora 20.5 mm., of ovipositor 26 mm. 
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This new species conies nearest perhaps to Griffirii’s ‘^spec. 
indeterm/^ from Mentawei (Ann. Mus. Genova* (3) V, p. 120), 
but .dilfers by its lar^^er size, the longer ovipositor, and the well de¬ 
fined cross-bands of wings. It roniiiids one in size and its whole ap¬ 
pearance of fuscifrons Gerat., but diverges from it by tlie pale ver¬ 
tex and basal joints of antennae, by the ocelliform spots somewhat 
larger and less well defined, and by the much longer ovipositor; the 
(‘ross-baiids of wings are a little broader than in fuscifrons; the sub¬ 
genital plate of $ of a similar shape, but with more sinuated lateral 
margins and tlie excision at apex more ix)inted. In its measure¬ 
ments, kledangensis agrees very well with the Moluccan compromiU 
tens except the hind femora are somewhat shorter and the ovipos¬ 
itor is somewhat longer; it may distinguished from it by the paler, 
not orange coloured wings, and the shape of subgenital plate of $ . 

1 9 from Gunong KIcdang, Ipoh, Perak (March 1898). 


Gryllacris peraka n. sp. 

$. \’ery similar to the preceding species, but somewhat 
smaller, and the cross-lmnds oif wings narrower. 

Moderately large, yellowish brown; head, antennae and mouth- 
parts unicolorous, except the three ocelliform spots of vertex, and 
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the somewihat paler, yellowish clypeus. Pronotnm somewhat darker 
reddish brown alonj? the furrows, but these markings not well de- 
fined. 

Head as wide as pronotum, nearly ovate, as seen in front, some- 
wliat coiiic'al beneath against the mouth-])arts. Oeeipiit and vertex 
strongly c‘onvex, smootli, shining; the latter punctured in front, 
about one and a half times as wide as the first anteamal joint, with 
blunt lateral margins, and with 3 yellow ocelliform spots. Fore¬ 
head strongly depressed in its lower part, nitid, with impressed 
punctures. 

Pronotum moderately large, a little wider than long. Fore 
margin rounded, a very little produced in the middle; fore furrow 
deeply imjjressed; longitudinal sulcus shallow, distinguishable in 
the middle part of disc only. From the transition of anterior sul¬ 
cus 'into the r-sha])e of lateral lobes runs an oblique furrow to¬ 
wards the middle of dis(‘, thus dividing the arcbed fore part of the 
latter in a median hum]) slightly divided by the longitudinal sulcus, 
and in a lateral one on each side. The two ])ostefior cross-furrows 
not very close to each other, t;h(‘ hindermosi tightly at the hind mar¬ 
gin. This ])roinineiit at extreme border, straight, truncate. Late¬ 
ral lobes not very adpressed, distinctly longer than high, with the 
fore 'angle more rounded, the hind angle more obliquely truncate; 
louTr margin with jU’ominent border, a very little descending back¬ 
wards; humeral sinus hardly visible. Sulci and space between 
them as in the ])receding species. 

Tegmina somewhat overreaching the hind knees and end of 
abdomen, somewhat pointed at apex, brownish yellow, with yellow¬ 
ish brown veijis. A'eiiation according to type I V. Kadial vein and 
sector divided into 3 branches (enclosing the ends of veins them¬ 
selves) ; sector arising in the middle of teginen. Cubital vein bifur¬ 
cate, on the right tegmen before, on the left behind the middle. 

Wings somewhat ])aler, more hyaline, than in the preceding 
species, with the cross-bands somewhat narrower; otherwise quite 
as in kledariyrnsis. Cro,ss-bands distinctly narrower than in fuscU 
frons, but wider than usual in signifera; but there is one specimeai 
of the latter species in the collection of Bnitenzorg Museum (from 
Buitenzorg, 30, YII, i92‘0; coll. H. C. Siehers), which has the cross- 
bands as wide and dark as peracca, head, pronotum and legs sharply 
marked udth black, and otherwise not different from the true signi¬ 
fera. 

Legs quite as in Tcledangensvs. 

End of $ abdomen occording to BrunnePs type H; upper part 
of ninth tergite with a blunt tooth on each side, then produced down 
into a rounded-rectangular plate hig^her than wide. Subgenital 
plate ( $ ) broadly rounded b€»hind, v^^ slightly emarginated at ex¬ 
treme apex (much less than in signifera). 

Length of body 20,5 mm., of pronotum 6.5 mm., of tegmina. 
29 mm., ^ridth of tegmina 10.5 mcfti., length of hind femora 18 mm. 
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1 $ from Gunong Kledang, Perak (2646'; Nov. 1916). 

In size and whole ap})earanee very similar to Gr. signifera, but 
•without black markings on head and pronotum, and with a different' 
‘end of $ abdomen. 

Diverging from Griffini^s spec, indeterm.'’ from Mentawei, 
by the somewhat larger size, the distinct, broad wing-bands, and 
•the presence of ocelliform spots on vertex. 

Gr. rufovaria Kirby from Christmas Island, finally, may be 
distinguished from peracca by the two or three outer rows of croes- 
nervures of wings not bordered with dusky, and by the last segment 
•of $ abdomen terminating in two short, stout, conical projections. 

Gryllacris griffinii n. sp. (Plate IT, fig. 1). 

$ . Of smaller size. Brownish yellow, proiiotum and legs 
with black marking. Head dark castaneous-browii. 

Head obconical, as seen in front; eyes not very much protrud¬ 
ing. ()c(*i])ut and vertex somewhat convex; the latter with sub¬ 
acute lateraDmargins, about one and a half times as wide as the 
first antennal joint. Three CK*elliform i-pots prcvsent, very small, 
well defined, j)alc yellow, bordered with black. The whole forehead 
roughened by dec})ly imiiressed doits. Sulx)cnlar furrows broad and 
shallow. Clyj)eus paler reddish broium, yellowish brown at apex. 
Mandibles very dark castaneous. Palpi long and slender, yellowish, 
dark at apex. First antennal joint castaneous, with a small black 
•s])ot near the eye; the following 6 joints reddish brown, dark at 
apex. The following joints gradually yellowish brown, uniformly 
coloured. 

Pronotum rounded at the fore margin, somewhat produced in 
the middle; furrows very sliallow, hardly visible; longitudinal sul¬ 
cus more distinctly impressed in the middle of disc. Disc convex. 
Hind margin linear, juominent, truncate. Lateral lobes with the 
fore and hind angle blunt, obliquelv truncate behind, without a 
humeral sinus; ]ow(t margin distinctly descending backwards, 
F^omewhat emarginated above the fore coxae. All margins pro¬ 
minent. The D-shaped and posterior sulcuh deepL impressed; the 
space between them strongly convex. 

Colour of ])ronotum brownish yellow, with the fore and hind 
margin castaneous, the latter black in its middle. Lower and hind 
margin of lateral lobes very broadly bordered with black. Behind 
the middle of fore margin a longitudinal black spot on the disc, 
behind it a black line along the median furrow. On each side of 
it an oblique black stripe running from behind its end towards the 
sides of fore margin, before the latter emitting a short branch 
against the first black spot. On the sides of disc a second black 
stripe with an obliquely backwards directed branch near its middle 
•and a second one at the end. 

Tegmina a very pale yellowish, somewhat rounded at apex, dis¬ 
tinctly overreaching the hind knees and end of abdomen, with 
jellow longitudinal veins, and broadly blackish bordered cross- 
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rervures. A'eiiation according to type IV, somewhat reduced, 
liadial vein and sector bifurcate only (on ri^ht tegnieii) or divided 
into three branches (left). Eadial arising from radius in the 
middle of tegnieii; media going off from radial vein somewliat be¬ 
fore the sector, simple, (hibital vein ])ifurcate in the vicinity of 
beginning of media. 

AViings very pale yellowish, iiearly iiyaline, of cycloid type; 
their vein"^ near the fore iinargin yellowish brown, the others dark. 
All cross veins broadly Imrdered wiili blackish on each side, the 
hyaline space between them not or not much wider than the dark 
bands. Extreme base o-f wing entirely infumated. 

Pro-, meso-, and inetapleurae with well defined black spots. 

Legs sliort, \ery stout. Hind femora with i very small, dark 
spines on outer and 2 on inner margin, before the end. Fore and 
niiiddlo tibiae with 4 ])airs of Jong, movable, unicolorous yellowish 
spines beneath. Hind tibiae cylindrical in basal third, then ])lain 
above, witli 0 dark castaneous spines o-n each side: beneath with one 
yellowish s])ine only on eacdi side before the apical spurs. 

(^olour of legs yellow, marked with black, taisi darker, reddish 
brown. Fore hnnora entirely black on inside: beneath yellow at 
base only, the remaining part black; outside yellow at base, black 
at a])e.\, beneath reaching tlie black colour farther to base, above 
the yellow farther towards the knee. Fore tibiae entirely black, 
exce})t the spines and an indistinct ])aler longitudinal vSipot along 
the front margin. Middle femora on outer surface as coloured in 
the fore pair, but tlu' black band before the knee interrupted by 
yellow; the knee itself blackish; inside with a longitudinal black 
spot along the lower margin in the distal half. Middle tibiae yel¬ 
low, Avith a black spot below the knee. Hind femora yellow, on 
outer surface with a black longitudinal stripe along the lower mar¬ 
gin ; below with a blackish spot before the knee; a second smaller 
one on inner surfacx' near lower margin. Hind tibiae coloured as 
in the middl(‘ ones. 

Abdomen Aellow: eighth iergite laterally and along the hind 
margin black; jiintli segment black at ba^T and along the median 
furrow. End of abdomen ( $ ) according to Brunner's type A. 
Eightli seg’inent not jiroduced ; ninth segment sharply curved down- 
wardis, with a deep and broad longitudinal sulcus: at the end slight¬ 
ly emarginated, with rounded, blnnt lobes. Oerci not longer than 
ninth segiment along the median sulcus. Sjibgenital plate triangu¬ 
lar, about half as long as wide at ba.so, sharply pointed at apex. 
Stylos very sliort, scarcely twice as long as wide. 

Length of bod> 2i) mm., of pronotum 4 mm., of tegmina 20.5 
mm., width of tegmina 6.5 mm., length of hind femora I'O.S nun. 

1 have allowed myself the pleasure of naihing this beautiful 
coloured species after the celebrated Italian Entomologist Prof. Dr. 
Achille Griihui of Bologna, in acknowledgment of his numerous,, 
imjiortaut ]mblications on Gryllacridae. 
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1 S from (lunong Angsi, Negri Sombilan (*?000'-2790': April 
1918). 

This new species belongs without doubt to the podocausta- 
group, and seems to be ncare.t to the Sumatran modiglianii Grif- 
fini; but diverging from it by the strong puncture of forehead, the 
distinct oeelliform spots, the stronger markings of pronotum, the 
broadly blackish bordered cross-veins of tegmina, the less numerous 
spines of hind femora and the coloration of legs. 

Qryllacris podocausta De Haan. 

1842. De Haan, Teirminck, Verb., Orth,, p. 220. 

1860. GerstAcker, Arch. f. Nat., XXVI, p. 259. 

1869. Walker, Cat. Derm. Salt. Brit. Mus., I, p. 173. 

1888. Brunner v. W., Verb, zool.-bot. Gcs. Wien, XXXVTII, p. 329. 

1891. Pictet & Saussure, Mitth. Scbweiz. Ent. Ges., VIII, p. 307 {muta- 
hilts). 

1906. Kirby, Syii. Cat. Ortb., II, p. 142 (^nutahilis), 140. 

1908. Griffini, Boll. Mus Zool. Anat. Torino, XXIII, 581, p. 1. 

1909. Grifpini, Mon. Zool. It., XX, 4, p. 109. 

1909. Griffini, Ann. Mus. Nat. Hnngar., VIT, p. 307. 

1909. Rehn, Bull. Amor. Mus. Nat. TIist., N. Y., XXVI, 13, p. 206. 

1911. Griffini, Ann. Mus. Zool. Petcrsb., XVI, p. 71. 

1911. Griffini, Atti Soc. It. Sci. Nat., L, p. 216. 

1911. Griffini, Ann. Mus. Geno\a, (3) V, p. 81, 124. 

1913. Griffini, Tijclsohr. Ent., LVI, p. 175, 186. 

1913. Griffini, Atti Soc. It. Sci. Nat., LIl, p. 224. 

1920. Karny, Zool. Mededecl., V, 4, p. 147, 202. 

Qryllacris podocausta var. pallidior Pictet & Saussure. 
1888. Brunner v. W., Verb, zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, XXXVIII, p. 341 (par- 
vula, nec Walker). 

1891. Pictet & Saussure, Mitth. Schweiz. Ent. Gea., VIII, p. 307, 309 
{mutahxlis v. p.). 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Ortb., IT, p. 142 (Gr. minima). 

1908. Griffini, Boll. Mus. Zool. Anat. Torino, XXllI, 581, p. 1 {podo¬ 

causta var. mutabths), 

1909. Griffini, Atti Soc. Jt. Sci. Nat., XLVII, p. 174 {podocausta var. 

mutabilis). 

1909. Griffini, Ann. Mua. Nat. Ilungar., VII, p. 308 {podocausta var. 
mutabilis). 

1911. Griffini, Ann. Mus. Geno>a, (3) V, p. 82. 

1911. Griffini, Atti Soc. It. Sci. Nat., L, p. 217. 

1913. Griffini, Tijdschr. Ent., LVI, p. 187. 

1 <J from Selangor; somewhat pale, apparently discoloured, 
the usual dark markings fusoo-castaneous, less well defined than in 
typical specimens. By these characters the specimen seems to be 
intermediate between the typical podocausta and the var. pallidior. 
Size so-mewhat larger than the Javanese specimens of Buiteiizorg 
Mmeum (and than the measurements given by Brunner). 

Length of body 21.5 mm., of pronotum 5 mm., of tegmina 19.5 
mm., of hind femora 11 mm. 

Venation of tegmina somewhat reduced, about intermediate 
between type IV and V; on the left tegmen normal (medial vein 
arising from radius), on the right tegmen media arising from 
cubitus. Such a variation is not uneoinmon amongst the species 
belonging to type V. 

Was hitherto recorded only from Java and S.umatra. 
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Qryllacris podocausta subsp. kuchingiana Griffiui. 

1911. Grifpini, Boll. Mus. Zool. Anat. Torino, XXVI, 636, p. 11. 

1912. Griffini, Sarawak Mus. Journ., 1, 2, p. 12. 

1 $ from Govt. Hill, Singapore (June 1910; K. A. W. coll.). 
Agrees perfectly with the description given by Griffiui, but has not 
only tlie fore, but also the middle tibiae entirely black. 



Fig. 6. Left tegmen of Gryllacris podocausta Icuchingiana, times 
enlarged. 

Venation of tegniina as mentioned hi podocausta, right teg¬ 
men normal, on tlie left medial vein going not from radius it¬ 
self, but from radial sector, similar as described from 1 9 of 
mnculaia nohilis. 

The subspecies kitchingiana was hitherto known from Sarawak 
(Kuching) only. 


FAM . TETTIGONUDAE. 

Su hfam . Phaneropterinae, 

Genus Elimaea Stal* 

1S74. StAl, Eec. Orth., II, p. 11, 27. 

1878. Brunner v. W., Mon. Phan., p. 90. 

1891. Brunner v. W., Verb, zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, XLI, p. 45. 

190C. Kirby, 8yn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 394. 

Elimaea caricifolia (De Haan). 

1842. Be Haan, Teniminck, Verb, Orth., p. 193 {Locusta Phaneropteta), 
1870. Walker, Cat. Derm. Salt. Brit. Mus., Ill, p. 478 (Phaneroptera?). 
1878. Brunner v. W., Mon. Phan., p. 97 {femorata) , 

1891. Brunner v. W., Verb, zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, XLI, p. 46 (femorata), 
1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 396 {caricifolia, femorata), 

1906. Dohrn, Stett. Ent. Zeit,. 67, II, p. 345. 

1920. Karny, Zool. Mededeel., V, 4, p. 182, 209. 

1 9 from Lundu, Sarawak (24 April 1913). 

Known from Borneo, Sumatra (Langkat), and Western Java. 

Elimaea signata Brunner v, AV. 

1878. Brunner v. W., Mon. Phan., p. 99. 

1903. ?Krauss, Semun, Zool. Forsch, Austral'., V, p. 748, 762. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth. II, p. 396. 

1906. Dohrn, Stett. Ent. Zeit., 67, H, p. 348 (var. adsperaa), 

1910. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., Ill, p. 573. 
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2 9 9 from Singapore (34. May 1931.—Biikit Timalii; 17. 
July 1911). 

Originally descriLed from Bukit near Singapore, the var. 
adspersa from Sumatra. The indication from Java (Kraiiss) be¬ 
longs perhaps to parumimnctala. 1 have eolleeted at the same 
locality (Tjibodas) the latter s])eeies, but never siynata, 

Elimaea moultonii n. sp. 

9 , Yellowish-green, with the disc of ])ronotuin yellow with 
a few small black dots, and on each side with a isharp black line 
(constricted near the middle. Head without black dots. Vertex 
narrow, })ointed, longitudinally suleate. Antennae hackish, 
especially on outer and lower side, and with some distant ])ale rings. 
Disc of pronotum c*onstricted near the middle, convex in front, with 
roundly inserted lateral lobes; behind c^xc^avate with isomewhat pro¬ 
truding lateral margins; hind lobe broadly rounded, finely bordered 
with biac-k; lateral lobes a little longer than high, broadly rounded, 
with some small blackish dots in the upper part. Fore coxae not 
spined. Meso- and metasternal lolies nearly elliptical, rounded. 
Tegmina about twice as long as abdoanen, a little wider than the 
length of prcmotum; radial brancli going off from the radial vein 
imar the middle; all areas with regular, parallel transverse veins; 
anterior area luiicolorous; middle field with a few blackish dots in 
the middle of eacli cell; posterior area densely dotted with blackish. 
Hind wings distimdh exc^eccding the tegmina. Fore femora strong¬ 
ly compressed, curved, sharply edged above, and furnished with 
small b]ac*k spines below, (> on the inner (anterior) margin, and 3 
on the outer one. Middle femora witli about a dozen spines below 
along the outer margin; poderior femora with only a few very 
small ones. Ix)bes covering the tympana a very little arched, acl- 
pressed. Ovipositor curvecl upwards, wide, compressed; its upper 
margin serrate along the Mdiole length, the lower one near the apex 
only. Subgenital plate ( 9 ) nearly cpiadrate, but semiciri'ularly 
emarginated at the hind margin, with long, sharply pointed, back¬ 
wards directed lobes. 



Fig. 7. Elimaea moultonii, natural size. Del. Soeliauam. 
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Len^^th of body 22 mm., of pronotum 4.6 mm., of tegmina 38 
mm., width of tegmina 6 mm., length of intermediate femora 12.5 
mm., of hind femora 25 mm., of ovipositor 7 mm. 

T have the pleasure to name this very characteristic tepeciea 
after its discoverer Mr. J. C. Moulton. 

There are 2 $ $ of moultonii in the collection of Eaffles 
Museum, from Long Akar and Lio Matu, Baram Eiver, Sarawak 
<30 Aug. and 16 Oct. 1020; leg. J. 0. Moulton). 

This species comes nearest amongst the hitherto known Eli- 
maeas to punclicosta Bolivar, and differs from it especially by the 
coloration of pronotum, the later arising radial branch, and the 
shape of subgenital plate of $. E. puncticosta was described by 
I. Bolivar without indication of lo(‘ality in a paper containing 
several new species from Himalaya and the Philippine Islands. 
Mr. C. Bolivar, however, informs me (in litt.) that the type speci¬ 
mens originate from the Philippine Islands (Mindanao, Samar). 

Elimaea chloris (De Haan). 

1842. De Haan, Temminck, Verb., Orth., p. 192 {Locusta Phaneroytera)» 
1869. Walker, Oat. Derm. Salt. Brit. Mus., II, p. 380 (Phylloptera?), 

1878. Brunner v. W., Mon. Phan., p. 100. ; 

1891. Karsch, Berl. Ent. Zeitschr., XXXVI, 1, p. 208. 

1893. Brunner v. W., Ann. Mus. Genova, (2) XIIT, p. 167. 

1899. KRi'iGER, Znekerrohr u. ». Kultur, p. 319. 

1904. Krauske, Ins. Borse, XXI. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth,, II, p. 396. 

1906. V. Deventer, Dierl. Vijanden v. h. Suikerriet, p. 281 (2e druk 1912). 
1915. Koningsberger, .Java Zoolog'sch en Biologisch, p. 278. 

1919. Dam merman, Landboiiwdierkunde, p. 101. 

1920. Karny, Zool. Mededeel., V, 4, p. 209. 

This c^onimon and widely distributed species is represented in 
the collection of BaBles IVtusenm in both sexes from the following 
loc'alitios: 

Penang (l,5()G'-2,428'; May 1917).—Gunong Kledang, Perak 
(2,646'; ISIov. 1916).—Gunong Angsi, Negri Sembilan (2,000'- 
2,790'; April 1918).—Mt. Ophir, Johore (14-15 Aug. 1905).— 
Kedah Peak (Dec 1915).—Tebing Tinggi, Kelantan (July 1920; 
y. Knight). 

Further distribution: Java, Sumatra, Bhanio, Cambodia, An- 
nain, China. 


Genus Mirollia St&l. 

1873. StAl, Oefv. Vct.-Akad. Forh, XXX (4), p. 42. 

1874. HtAl, Rec. Orth., II, p. 12. 

1878. Brunner v. W., Mon. Phan., p, 106. 

1891. Brunner v. W., Verb, zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, XLl, p. 6. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 398. 

Mirollia carinata (De Haan). 

1842. De Haan, Temminck, Verb., Orth., p. 199 (Locusta Phylloptera), 
1860. StAl, Kugenies Resa., Orth., p. 321 (Phaneroptcra). 

1869. Walker, Cat. Derm. Sait. Brit. Mus., II, p. 381 (Phylloptera), 
1874. StAl, Itec. Orth., II, p. 27. 

1878. Brunner v. W., Mon. Phan., p. 107. 
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1891. Karsch, Berl. Ent. Zeitschr., XXXVI, 1, p. 208. 

1892. Dohrn, Stett. Ent. Zcit., LIll, p. 66. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., IT, p. 398. 

1920. Karny, Zool. Medetleel., V, 4, p. 184, 209. 

1921. Karny, Phil. Joiirn. Sci., XVIIT, .5, p. 613. 

1 $ from Gunoiig Tamabo, Baram River, Sarawak (15. XI. 
192'0: J. r. Moulton). 

This Pi'Ofies was hitherto known from Sumutra, Java, and the 
Philippine Islands (Luzon), but not yet from Borneo. 

Genus Ducetia Stal. 

1874. StAt, Bee. Orth., IT, p. 11. 

1878. Brunner v. W., Mon. Phan., p. 108. 

1891. Brunner v. W.,Verh. zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, XLT, p. 53. 

1902, 03. Jacobson & Bianchi, Orth. Pseiuloneur. Buss., p. 324, 336, 374. 
1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 398. 

1908. Matsumura & Shtraki, Journ. Coll. Agric., Sapporo, HI, 1, p. 5. 

Ducetia thymifolia (Fabricius). 

1775. Fabricius, Sypt. Ent,, p. 283 (Lomsta). 

1815. Thunberg, Mem. Acad. Petersb., V, p. 282 (Lorusta japonioa). 
1842. De Haan, Temminck, Verb., Orth., p. 193 {Loemta Phaneroptera 
quinquenervis). 

1869. Walker, Cat. Berm. Salt. Brit. Mus., II, p. 34i (Phaneroptera quin- 
quencrvis)y 342 (Phan, ncochlora), 344 (Phan, jmvata)^ 348 (Phan, 
thymifolia?), 

1874. StAl, Bcc. Orth., II, p. 26 (japonica). 

1878. Brunner v. W., Mon. Phan., p. 110 (japonica), 

1891, Brunner v. W., Verh. zool.-bot. Gen. Wien, XLI, p. 53 (japonica). 
1891. Karsch, Berl. Ent. Zeitschr., XXXVI, 1, p. 208 (quinquenervts, 
japonica), 

1893. Brunner v. W., Ann. Mus. Genova, ( 2 ) XlII, p. 1C8 ( japonica ). 
1902, 03. Jacobson & Bianchi, Orth. Psendoneur. Buss., p. 336, 374 

( iaponica). 

1904. Krausze, Ins. Borse, XXI (japonica). 

1906. Kirby, Syn. ( at. Orth.. 11. p. 398. 

1908. Matsumura & Shtraki, Journ. Coll. Agric., Sapporo, HI, 1, p. 6^ 

(iaponica). 

1909. Behn. Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., N. Y., XXVI, 13, p. 192 (japo^ 

nica) 

1915. Bruner, TTniv, Stud. Lincoln, XV, 2, p. 276. 

1915. Karny. Suppl. Ent., p. 76. 

1920. Karny. Zool. Mededecl., V, 4, p. 209. 

1921. Karny, Phil. Journ. Sci., XVIII, 5, p. 613. 

1 S from Thompson Road, Sjngapore (28 May 1911), and 
1 9 from Cliaiigi, Singapore (Aug. 1911). 

This suecies was hitherto known from the following localities: 
India. Ceylon, Coeliin- China, Cambodia, Sumatra, Java, Lombok, 
Borneo. Philippine Islands, Formosa, Japan, and Australia. 

Genus Scambophyllum Brunner v. W. 

1878. Brunner v. W., Mon. Phan., p. 134. 

1891. Brunner v. W., Verh. zoob-bot. Ges. Wien., XLI, p. 8. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II. p. 405. 

Scambophyllum sanguinolentum (Westwood). 

1848. Westwood. Cab. Orient. En., p. 52 (Phylloptera sanquinolcnta^. 
1869. Walker, Cat. Berm. Salt. Brit. Mus., II, p. 381 (PhyUopUra ?T 
sanguinolenta). 
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1878. Brunner v. W.. Mon Phan., p. 135. 

1891. Karsch, Berl. Ent. Zeitcbr., XXXVl, 1, p. 210, 

1891. Brunner v. W., Verb zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, XLI, p. 63. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 405. 

Tin’s beautiful sp<^c‘ies i.s represented in the collection of Raffles 
Muvseum from the t\)llo\ving localities: T./eboiig Tandai, Sumatra 
(dulv 1918, V. J. Brooks coll., 1 $ ).—Maxwell’s Hill. Perak 
19 April 1904; 1 ^ ).—rinnong Ang-i, Negri Sembilan 
(2.0()0'-2,790'; April 1918; 2 ^ 1 larve).—Gunong Kledang, 

Perak (2.646'; Nov. 1918; 1^,1 larve). 

Til is stuecies was hitherto known only from Sumatra. 

(Jenus Zulpha Walker. 

1870., Walker, Cat. Berm. Salt. Brit. Mus., Ill, p. 478. 

1878. Brunner v. W., Mon. Phan., p. 141 (Eurypalpa). 

1891. Brunner v. W., Verb. zool.*bot. Ges. Wien, XLI, p. 9 {Eurypalpa), 
1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., IT, p 408. 

Zulpha perlaria (Westwood). 

1848. Westwood. Cab. Orient. Ent.. p. 33 (Phaneropfera). 

1870. Walker, ( at. Berm. Salt. Brit. Mus., HI, p. 479. 

1878. Brunner v. W., Mon. Phan., ]>. 142 (Eurypalpa), 

1891. Karsch, Berl. Ent. Zeitschr., XXXVI, 1, p. 210. 

3893. Brunner v. W., Ann. Mus. Genova, (2) XJll, p. 168 (Eurypalpa), 
177 (Saihrophyllia). 

1904. Kbausze, Ins. Borse. XXI (Eurypalpa). 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II. p. 408. 

1922. Karny, Natur (Leipzig) XIII, 13, p. 207. 

1 ^ from Kedah Peak (Dec. 1915), 1 from Kledang, Perak 
('2,64h'; Nov. 1916), and 6 ^ ^ from Bukit Kutu, Selangor (April 
1915). agreeing perfectly with the description given by Brunner, 
hut having the togmina distinctly wider (9 mm.). 

Distribution: India, Carin Ghecu, Tonkin (Than-Moi), 

Sumatra. Java, Borneo, Penang. 

Genus Leptoderes S,erville. 

1839, Serville, Hist. Nat. Ins. Orth., p. 409. 

1869. Walker. Cat. Berm. Salt. Brit. Mus., II, p. 360. 

1878, Brunner v. W., Mon. Phan., p. 142 (Leptodera). 

1891. Brunner x. W., Verb, zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, XLI. p. 70 (Leptodera). 
3898. Saussure, Rev. Suisse Zool., V, p. 228, 806 (Euparthenus). 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat, Orth., IT, p. 408. 

Leptoderes ornatipennis Serville. 

1839. Serville. Hist. Nat, Ins. Orth., p. 410. 

3 841. C’harpentier, Orth., pi. 12 (Leptodera ornata), 

3812. Be Haan, Temminck, Verb., Orth., p. 199 (Locusta Phylloptera). 
3869. Walker, Cat. Berm. Salt. Brit. Mus., II, p. 360 (ornatipennis, 
ornata). 

1878. Brunner v. W., Mon. Phan., p. 143 (Leptodera). 

1891. Brunner v. W., Verb, zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, XLI, p. 70 (Leptodera). 

1892. Bohrn, Stett. Ent. Zeit., LIU, p. 66 (Leptodera). 

1898. Sassure, Rev. Suisse Zool, V, p. 229, 806 (Euparthenus gratiosa), 
1904. Krausze, Tns. Borse, XXI (Leptodera). 

1906. KirbV, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 408. 

1915. Bruner, Univ. Stud. Lincoln,'XV, 2, p. 276. 

192« Karny, ZeoJ Mededeel. v 4. p 187, 209. 
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1 ^ from Gunong Kledang, Perak (2,64G'; Nov. 1916). 
Hitherto known from Java, Sumatra, and Borneo. 

Genus Arnobia Stal. 

1876. StAl, Bihang Svenpka Akad., TV (5), p. 56. 

1878. Brunner v. W., Mon. Phan., p. 162. 

1891. Brunner v. W., Verb, zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, XLI, p. 11. 

1902, 03. Jacobson & Bianchi, Orth. Pseudoneur. Buss., p. 324, 336, 374. 
1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 423. 

1908. Matsumura & Shiraki, Jonrn. Coll. Agric., Sapporo, III, 1, p. 11. 

Arnobia pilipes (De Haan). 

1842. Be Haan. Temniinck, Verb., Orth., p. 194 (Locusta Phaneroptera), 
1869. Walker, Cat. Derm. Salt. Brit. Mub., II, p. 341 (Phaucroptera). 
1878. Brunner v. W., Mon. Phan, p . 162. 

1891. Brunner v. W., Verb, zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, XLI, p. 72. 

1902, 03. Jacobson & Bianchi, Orth. Pseudoneur. Russ., p. 326, 375. 

1904. Krausze, Ins. Bdrse. XXI. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. (^at. Orth., II, p. 423. 

1908. Matsumura & Shiraki, Journ. Coll. Agric., Sapporo, III, 1, p. 11. 

1909. Rehn, Bull. Airer. Mus. Nat., N. Y., XXVT, 13, p. 192. 

1920. Karny, Zool. Mededeel., V, 4, p. 209. 

2 $ $ from the Botanic Gardens of Singapore (11 July 
1911), an.d 1 ^ from Gunoug Angsi, Negri Sembilari (2,000- 
2,79'0'; April 1918), 

The species is hitherto known from Malacca, Sumatra, Java^ 
Borneo and Japan, 


Genus Phygela Stal. 

1876. StAl, Bihang Sven^ka Akad., TV (5), p. 56. 

1878. Brunner v. W., Mon, Phan., p. 160. 

1891. Brunner v. W., Verb, zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, XLI, p. 11. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., 11, p. 423. 

Phygela haanii Stal. 

18'/6. StAl, Bihang Svenska Akad., IV (5), p. 56. 

1878. Brunner v. W., Mon. Phan., p. 161. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth.‘ IT, p. 423. 

1 $ from Bukit Tiinah, Singapore (30 June 1911).—4 $ $ 
from Singapore; Mt. Ophir, Johore (22 Aug. 190o) : Gurun, Ke¬ 
dah (Hec. 1915) ; Gunong Kledang, Perak (2,646'; Nov. 1916). 

The female is very typical. Males with narrower tegmina (12 
mm. wide), but distinctly wider than in the ^ ^ of marginata, 
with a very fine black line along the sides of hind margin of^ the 
pronotal hind lobe. Male genitalia as in Ph. marginaia described 
by Brunner (Addit. p. 72). Antennae in both sexes uniformly 
3^el]owish-brown. 

Diistrd'bution: Malac^ca, Singapore;—lii the collection of 

Buitenzorg Museum, there is one specimen ( ^ ) from Western Java. 

Genus Tapiena Bolivar. 

1878. Brunner v. W., Mon. Phan., p. 163 (Tapiena nee Serv. 1825). 
1891. Brunner v. W., Verb, zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, XLI, p.- 74 (Tapiena). 
1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 424 (Tapiena). 

1906. Bolivar, Mem. Soc. Eap. Hist. Nat., I, p. 334. 
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Tapiena ensigera n. sp. 

$ . Green, body yellowish green, tegmina somewhat nitid. 
Head and pronotum as in the other Tapienas. Radial vein of teg¬ 
mina witli three branches, the first of them going off in the middle 
and bifurcate before its middle; the others simple, obliquely run¬ 
ning to the hind margin. Wings overreaching the tegmina by a 
triangular, green field of the same state of chitiuization as tegmina, 
a little longer than wide at base. 



Fig. 8. Tapiena ensigera, end of d* abdomen. A. s. Anal Segment. 
€. Cerci. Sg. Subgcnital plate. St. Styles.—Enlarged. 


Anal segment produced in the middle of hind margin into a 
long, dajiper-sliaped process, sharply pointed at apex and reach¬ 
ing to tile apex of cerci. These very stout, equally curved inwards. 



Fig. 9. End of ^ abdomen of Tapiena incisa (left), and T, bullata 
(ri^ht). Lateral view, enlarged. A.a, Anal segment. C. Cerci. Sg, Sub¬ 
genital plate. St. Styles. 
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with a large triangular processus directed towards the supra-anal 
plate, iit base, and with two short, sharplv pointed, black spines at 
apex. Subgenital plate longer than wide at ba e, with siniiated 
lateral margins, deeply triangularly incised at apex nearly to its 
middle; its lobes long and narrow, nearly cylindrical, bearing very 
long and slender styles nearly twice as long as the lobes themselves. 

Length of body 22-26 ]nm., of ])ronotum 5.3-5.6 inm., of teg- 
niina 33-34 mm., width of tegniina 6.8-7.7 mm., length of hind 
femora 14-15.3 mni. 

$ unknown. 

There is no other Tnpipna hitherto known with such a remark¬ 
able formation of apex of a])domen in the $ . 

1 S from CJnnong Kledang, Perak (2,046'; Nov. 1916), and 
2 $ S from Bnkit Kntii, Selangor (April 1915; 3,000'-3,460'). 

Tapiena bullata n. sp. 

(? . General appearance, colour, and venation of tegniina 
quite as in the ])reeeding s])eeies. 

Anal segment produ(*ed into tw'o arched, rounded lobes shorter 
than wide at base, (k'r(4 thickened at base hut without a process, 
then strongly (Mirvc'd inwards, and dilated at the end into a broad, 
ovate node. Suhg(*nital plate similar as in ensiqera, but the in¬ 
cision of the shape of an ecjiially-sided triangle, the lobes therefore 
shortcT and wid(‘r. Styli not longer than in the preceding species, 
hut n(*arl> tliree times as long as the lobes of suhgenital plate. 

L(‘ngth of bodv 24 mm., of pronotum 6 mm., of tegniina 35 
mm., widtli of ttgniina 8 mm., length of liind femora 16 mm. 

$ unknown. 

By the shape of anal segment intermediate between cncullaia 
Bv. V. W. and irnncaia Br. v. W. 

1 S from Gnnong Kledang, Perak (2,646'; Nov. 1916). 

Tapiena Incisa n. sp. 

S . General appearance, colour and venation of tegniina as 
in the tivo preceding species. 

Anal segment truncate, but triangularly excised in the middle 
of hind margin. Terri somewhat slender, crossed at base, blunt at 
the end and with an obtuse tooth inwards from the apex. Sub¬ 
genital plate very long and slender, truncate at ap<jx. Styles long 
and ^lender, cylindrical, a little curved inwards. 

Ijength of body 21 mm., of pronotum 5.3 mm., of tegmina 34 
mm., width of tegmina 7 mm., length of hind femora 15.5 mm. 

$ unknown. 

Near to iruncata, but differing by the incised anal segment, 
and by the truncate suhgenital plate. 

1 $ from Gunong Tamabo, Baram Eiver, Sarawak (13 Nov. 
1920; J. a Moulton). 
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Tapiena pentagona n. sp. 

$ . Eoddish brown; general appearance and veJiation of teg- 
mina as in the* other Tapiena s almve descTil)ed. 

Ovipositor sickle-shaped, broad, pointed at apex; its lower 
margin finely serrate at the end. Subgenital plate large, penta¬ 
gonal, pointed at apex. 

Length of body 24 mni., of pronotum 5.2 mm., of tegmina 34 
mm., width of tegmina 9 mm., length of hind femora 15.5 mm., of' 
ovipositor 6.5 mm. 

1 $ from Mt. Ophir, Johore (15 Aug. 1905). 




Fig. U). $ subgenital pJate of Tapiena emarginata (above), and 

pentagona (beneath). Enlarged. 

Tapiena emarginata n. sp. 

$. Colour, general appearance and venation of tegmina as 
in pentagona. But the subgenital plate small, broadly triangular, 
distinctly emarginate at apex. 

Length of body 24 mm., of pronotum 5.3 mm., of tegmina 32 
mm., width of tegmina <S.5 mmi., length of hind femora 14.4 mm.,, 
of ovipositor 5.5 mm. 

1 9 from tTohore. 


Genu> Poecilopsyra Dohrn. 

1892. Dohrn, Stett. Ent. Zeit., LIII, p. 69. 

1906. Kirby, iSyn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 427. 

Poecilopsyra octoseriata (I>c Haan). (Plate IT, fig. .5.) 

1842. De Haan, Teiuminck, Verb., Orth., p. 195 (Locuata Phaneroptera) ^ 
1870. Walker, ( at. Derm. Salt. Brit. Mus., Ill, p. 439 (Tegra), 

1892. Dohrn, Stett. Ent. Zeit,, LIII, p. 70. 

1906. K'IRBY, Syn. C'at. Orth., II, p. 427. 

1920, Karny, Zool. Mededeel., V, 4, p. 190, 210, 
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Fiff. 11. End of J abdomen of Poecilopsyra orfosenafa. Lateral view, 
'enlarged. A.s. Anal f-offrnent. Sa. F?ubanal jdate. Coitus. 8 g. Sub- 
genital plate. 

S (hiUu'iio unknown): Anal segniont at tlio posterior mar¬ 
gin with a deep trapezoidal impression. »^ii])ra-anal plate small, 
triangular, with impressed surface and padded margins. Cerci 
stout, incurved, with the apical part slender, acute. Subgeiiital 
plate twice as long as tlie cerci, laterally keeled, by a deep apical 
incision divided into two stvliform processes, but witliout articu¬ 
lated styli. Suhanal plate with two sharp .'•pines on each side, the 
lower one nearly as long as (lie cerci and distinctly longer than the 
upper one. 

Length of body (without suhgenital ])late!) 22 mm., of pro- 
notum 5 mm., of te^'inina mm., width of tegmina 7.4 mm., 
lei’gth of hind femora 19 mm., of subgenital plate 5.7 mm. 

1 $ from Semangko Pass, Selangor-Pahang (2,700'; March 
1912). 

The species was hitherto known only from Sumatra and 
Borneo. 


Geims Elbenia Stal. 

1876. StAl, Bihang Svenska Akad., IV (5), p. 56. 

1878. Brunner v. W., Mon. Phan., p. 165. 

1891. Brunner v. W., Verb, zool bot. Ges. Wit>n, XLI, p. 78. 

1898. Brunner v. W., Abh. Senekenb. Ges., XXTV, p. 254. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 425. 

Elbenia nigrosignata 8t§>l. 

1876. StAl, Bihang Svenska Akad., TV (5), p. 66. 

1878. Brunner v. W., Mon. Phan., p. 166. 

1891. Brunner v. W., Verb, zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, XLI, p. 78. 

1898, Brunner v. W., Abh. Senckenb. Ges. XXIV, p. 254, 255. 

1906. Kirby, Svn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 42.5. 

1909. Rehn, Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., N, Y., XXVI, 13, p. 192. 
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1 $ from Pahang, a little smaller than the measurements 
giveji by Brunner (1878): length of body 10 mm., of pronotum 
5 mm., of tegmina 33 mm., width of tegmina 7 mm., length of hind 
femora IG mm. 

Hitherto known from Sumatra and Malacca. 

Elbenia iissa n. sp. 

$. Green; head pale whitish. Antennae unicolorous, pale. 
Pronotum smooth, broadly rounded behind, lateral lobe< about as 
long as high. Tegmina green, blackish infiiscated in the basal half 
of anal field; first radial branch arising just before the middle, 
bifurcate in its middle, both branched running into the hind mar¬ 
gin ; the distal one is on the left tegmen once more bifurcate in its 
middle, on the right simple: there are further one (left) or two 
(right) simple, oblique radial branches, directed towards the hind 
margin. Fore coxae with a sharplv pointed spine. Fore femora 
arme/1 beneath along the fore margin with 5 black spines; middle 
femora on the outer margin with pale ^])ines; hind femora on both 
margins furnished with some s])ines dark at extreme apex. 



Fig. 12. End of cJ abdomen of Elbenia. Left: E. nigmignata, seen 
from behind. Middle: E. fissa, ventral view. Right: E. fmea, ventral 
view. A.s. Anal segment. C. Cerci. Sg, Subgenital plate.—Enlarged. 

Anal segment truncate behind; supraaual plate ovate. Cerci 
long and slender, curved inwards, crossing each other, sharply 
pointed, dark at extreme apex. In the only specimen before me 
one cercus emhrac-es the subgeiiital plate beneath, the other lies 
above. Siihgenital plate acutely triangular, long and slender, ex¬ 
cised at apex by a sharply jxiinted triangle. 

Ijength of body 18 mm., ojf pronotum 5 mm., of tegmina 34 
mm., width of tegmina 7 mm., length of hind femora 17 mm. 
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1 $ from Kedah Peak (Dec. 1915); and perhaps belong; to 
the same species also a somewhat damaged specimen fro-ni Ayer 
Molek, Johore (*Tiine 1911; Xavier coll.). 

This species comes in Brunner’s key (1^98) close to the 
Philippine rnodesia, and differs from it at once bv llip anal field of 
tegmina infnscated, and by the form of subgcnital pdato and aJial 
segment o*f $ , In its general appearance it agrees })erfectly Avith 
myrosignafa, but tlie formation of the end of $ abdomen is entire¬ 
ly .difTercnt. 

Eibenia fusca n. sp. 

S , 9 . Fnicolorous dark brown; the anal field with a black¬ 
ish spot near tlie base, esj^ecially in $ , less distinct in 9 . Pro- 
notum ])ractically as in the preceding species. Padial vein of teg- 
inina curved backAvards before the ajm', oblicpiely running into the 
hind margin; moi’eovcr Avith tAvo branches, tlie second of these 
simple, oblicjuely directed toAvards the hind margin, the first arising 
before tlie middle, and bifurcate ^omeAvhat before its middle. Fore 
coxae armed Avith a shar]> spine. Fore femora Avitli some black dots 
and short, broAvnisli spinels beneath. Spines of hind femora darker 
at extreme apex. 

Anal segment of $ slightly emarginated behind. Supraanal 
])late rounded, broader than long. Cerci strong!v cur\^ed imvards, 
crossing each other, pointed at a])ox. Subgenital plate of $ simi¬ 
lar as in fissa but broader and more bluntly emarginated at apex. 

Ovijiositor sickle- ba])ed, ])ointcd at apex, longer than ])rono- 
tu'iii; its margins practically smooth. Snhgcnital plate of 9 largo^ 
arched, bluntly triangular, emarginated at apex. 

Length of 1)0(1 v 
„ „ proiiotum 

„ „ tegmina 

Width „ 

Length of liiiid femora 
„ „ ovipositor .. 

This new species comes in Brniiner’s ke 3 ' close to modesia; it 
may be distinguished from it and also from fism by the brown 
colour, and by the shape of subgenital plate (in both sexeO- The 
latter reminds (in the $ ) somewhat to fissa but is broader and not 
so sharply incised. According its size ftisca is intermediate betA\*een 
the two others, nearer to modesta than to fissa. 

Eibenia bispinosa n. sp. 

9. Pale green. Antennae unieolorons. Pronotnm practi¬ 
cally as in the two preceding species. Tegmina parallel-sided, 
rounded at apex, not darker in the anal field: radial vein with two 
branches; the second simpile, directed towards the apex, the first 


$ 

22 mm. 
C „ 

40 „ 

8 ,, 

23 „ 


21.5 mm. 
0 „ 

40.5 „ 

8 ,, 

23.5 „ 

9 „ 
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.arising distinctly before the middle^ 2- or 3-furcate. Fore coxae 
armed with a long, somewhat curved, sharply }X)inted spine. Spines 
of femora very small, practically not darker than the body. 

Anal segment of 9 truncate behind, but produced into two 
long, slender, sharply pointed spines close to middle. Ovipositor 
nearly twice as long as pronotimi, cim^ed upwards, pointed at apex, 
in the apical half with the surface and the lower margin somewhat 
granulate: upper margin smooth throughout its wliole length. 
Subgenital plate ( 9 ) triangulate, blunt at apex. 

Tjeiigth of body 25 mm., of pronotum 5.5 mm., of tegmina 39 
mm., width of tegmina 7.8 mm., length of hind femora 21 mm., of 
ovipositor 10.4 mm. 

This species is allied to the Philippine E. manillensis Pictet, 
]>ut may be distinguished from all hitherto known species by the re¬ 
markable shape of anal segment in 9 . 

Elbenia loliifolia (l)e Haaii). 

1842. De Haan, Temniinck, Verb., Orth., p. 194 (Loenstn Phaneroptera), 
1869. Walker, Cat. Derm. Salt. Brit. Miis., II, p. 348 (Phaneroptera), 
1878. Brunner v. W., Moa. Phan., p. 1(54, 165 (Castgneta .^). 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., IT, p. 424 (Casipneta). 

1920. Karny, Zool. Mcdedeel., V, 4, p. 189, 209 (ffahra). 

I have placed this species in llahra, with winch it agrees l)etter 
by venation of tegmina than with Elhenia or Phaula. T had then 
a 9 only for my study, and from JIuhra the $ only was .described. 
In the Buitenzorg Museum, however, llahra is rejiresented in both 
sexes, and I see from these, that this genus does not belong to the 
Phaida-^vow\}. Now I must therefore place loliifolia in Elhenia, 
.althougli its venation does not agree perfectly with this genus, but 
represents an intermediate type between Elhenia and Phaula. 

1 place in this species one $ of the Baffles Museum, from 
Penang (1.500'-2,428'; May 191()); but I do so with some doubt, 
because I have here no 9 for comparison, and the $ is hitherto not 
yet described. I will describe here therefore the specimen before 
me; it cannot certainly be decided, whether it is really loliifolia, or 
ti new species, until tTavaiieso ^ ^ of loliifolia are discovered. 

First radial branch of tegmina arising from the middle cvf 
radial vein, bifurcate in dts middle, both branches running obliquely 
to the hind margin, the distal one once more bifurcate before the 
end. Further two simple radial branches obliquely directed to the 
bind margin. All transverse veins very prominent. Anal seg¬ 
ment {$ ) broadly roinided; cerci simple curved inwards. Sub¬ 
genital plate ( ^ ) deeply split into two cylindrical lobes, distinctly 
overreaching the cerci, and strongly curved upwards before their 
end. These lobes longer than the basal undivided part of subgenital 
plate. 
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larged. 

Length of body l 'T.5 nun., of pronotum 4 nun., of tegmina 29 
mm., width of tegmina 5 mni., length of siibgenital plate 3 mm. 

The species was hitherto known from Java only. 


Genus Phaula Brunner v. W. 

1878. Brunneu V. W., Mon. Phan., p. 167. 

1891. Brunner v. W., Verb, zool.-bor. Gcs. Wien, XLl, p. 79. 

1902, 03. Jacobson & Bianchi, Orth. Pseudoneur. Ku.-s., p. 324, 336, 375. 
1906. Kirby, Hyn. (’at. Orth., 11, p. 425. 


Phaula gigantea n. sp. 

9 . Yellowish green, tegmina and apex of wings green, some¬ 
what transparent. Kyes black. J’ronotiiin smooth; hind margin 
of disc rounded ; lateral lobes much higher than long. Venation 
of tegmina a> in r/iaula group 1.1 (Brunner), or in llolochlora 
but the mediastinal vein indistinct, not shar])ly prominent; radial 
vein with 4 oblitiue branches running to the hind margin, the first 



Fig. 14. Subg«nital plate (Sg.) and base of ovipositor (Ov.) of 
JPhaula gigantea ?. Ventral and lateral view.—Enlarged. 
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of which bifurcate near the base. Tegmina nearly twice as wide as 
pronotuni long. All legs long and slender. Fore coxae amied with 
a sharp spine. All femora with .some short spines beneath. Fore 
and middle tibiae distinctly .sulcate above. Oviipon*tor short, blunt 
at apex, finely serrate near the end of both margins. Subgenital 
plate ( 9 ) large, deeply incised in the middle; its lobes laterally 
produced into a sharp angle. 

Length of bodv 25 mm., of ])ronotum 7.5 mm., of tegmina 52 
mm., width of tegmina 13.5 mm., length of hind femora 30 mm., 
of ovipositor 7.3 mm. 

General appearan<‘e quite as in the JIolorliloraft. hut without a 
prominent mediastinal vein of tegmina, and without a f^harp fold 
at the base of ovipositor. By these characters mv new specie^ 
should come in JAotrachela, hut differs from this genus by tlic vena¬ 
tion of tegmina, especially the arrangement of the branches of 
radial vein. It must therefore come in Phaula with which it agrees 
not only by this character, but also by the transparent constitution 
of tegmina. But it differs from all hitherto known Phaulas by its 
larger size and the blunt rclativelv short ovipositor. Perhaps it 
should form a new cenus, wliicli would be in the same relation to 
TAotracliela as Phaula is to Elhenin. 

1 $ from Kedah Peak (Dee. 1915). 

Genus Psyra SUl. 

1876. StAl, Biliang Svenska Akad., TV (5), p. 55. 

1878. Brunner v. W., Mon. Phan., p. 169. 

1891. Brunner v. W., Verb, zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, XLI, p. 87. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat Orth., II, p. 427. 

Psyra obliterata n. sp. 

Yellow (probably green when alive). Disc of prono- 
tum dark in its last third. Tegmina gret>n, with a large black 
spot in the anal field. Abdomen purplish red on the dorsal sur¬ 
face. 


Pronotum somewhat con-tricted before the middle, with two 
deep transverse sulci, strongly rounded behind, lateral lobes higher 
than long. Tegmina long and narrow, without a glaring stripe 
along the mediastinal vein; this straight, but not v^ery prominent, 
nearly somewhat abortive. Radial vein with 4 simple, oblique 
branches running into the hind margin; the first of them arising 
before the middle. Fore coxae armed with a sharply pointed 
spine. Fure^ and middle femora with 3-5 spines on the fore mar¬ 
gin, unarmed behind. Hind femora in the apical half on both 
margins with about 6 spines dark at extreme apex. 
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Fig. lo. End of abdomen of Pnyra obUtrrata, lateral and ventral 
view, enlarged. A.s. Anal segment. C. Cercns. Sg. Subgenital plate. St. 
♦Styles. 

Anal segment of S })ro(3ueed behind in a short, broadly roun.d- 
ed lobe. C’erci tliiek, c-urved inwards, blackish at the end, sharply 
pointed at extreme apex, S.ubgenital plate ( S ) long and slender, 
truneah* at apex; styles not very long, somewhat depress. 

Length of body 2b mm., of pronotnm 5.5 mm., of tegmiua 47 
mm., width of tegmina 8 mm., length of liind femora 23 mm. 

Thi.s new species belongs to the mdanonofa-groim, but differs 
from this and the other allied species at once by the ihape of anal 
segment and snbgenital plate ( $ ). 

1 3 from Bnkit Kiitii, Selangor (April 1915; 3,0(>0'-3.460'). 

Psyra melanonota Stal. 

1842. De Haan, Temminek, Verb., Orth., p. 194 {Locusta Phaneroptera 
ensis q ncc ^ ). 

1876. StAl, Biliang S^en8ka Akad., IV (5), p. 56. 

1878. Brunner v. W., Mon. Phan., p. 172. 

1891. Karsch, Berl. Kiit. Zeitclir., XXXVI, 1, p. 210. 

1891. Brunner v. W., Verb, zool.-bot. CJes. Wien, XLI, p. 87. 

1904. Krausze, 1 ns. Bbrpe, XXI. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 427. 

1920. Karny, Zool. Medodeel., V, 4, p. 192, 210. 

3 ^ ^ from Pulo Pisang (30. March—1. April 1921) and 
from J\ilo Jarak (8. April 1921). 

Distribution: Malacca. Java, Borneo, (Hebes, Moluccas (Am- 
boina), and New Britain. 

Psyra punctulata n. sp. 

9 . Brownish yellow^; antennae dark, with distant pale rings. 
Eyes very prominent, dark. Disc of pronotum rounded posterior¬ 
ly, with a fine black line close before the hind margin; lateral lobes 
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as long as high. Tegmina very long, with straight, parallel fore 
and hind margins, more than one and a half times as wide as the 
length of proiiotum. brownish yellow, somewhat n/iti.d; the cells be¬ 
tween the transverse reticulation in the distal half along tiie costa, 
and along the posterior ulnar vein (and the hind margin) through¬ 
out the whole length blackish; also the cells of the whole anal field 
filled with black, with a large black spot before the end of this field. 
Eadial vein with three oblique branches towards the hind margin, 
the first of which arising behind the middle, bifurcate already near 
its base. Fore coxae with a long, sharply pointed spine. All 
femora with some minute spine> beneath, all knees blackish at ex¬ 
treme apex. Fore tibiae with a few black spots at the margin of 
tympanum. Tx)bes of third tarsal joint on all legs blackish. 



Fig. 16. Psyra punctulata $. Natural size. Dei. Soehanam. 

Anal segment with a very deep, triangular impression from its 
hind margin to the hind margin of the preceding segment. Ovi¬ 
positor strongly compressed, sickle-shaped, slender, nearly twice as 
long as pronotum, acute at apex; in the distal part strongly granu- 
late<l on its whole surface and serrate on both margins; basal half 
smooth; at extreme base a sharp edge protruding similarly as in the 
Holocliloras, Subgenital plate bluntly triangular, rounded, wider 
than long, with a deep, triangular impression along the middle. 

$ unknown. 

Length of body 26 mm., of pronotum 5.8 mm., of tegmina 46.8 
mm., width of tegmina 9 mm., length of hind femora 24.8 mm., of 
ovipositor 10.5 mm. 

It is a very difficult matter to describe a new Psyra from the 
female only; but there is no doubt that this specimen before me re¬ 
presents a new species belonging to the group of margirwda and 
longelaminata, botli recorded from Borneo. From the former, 
punctulata may be distinguished especially by the first radial branch 
arising behind the middle, from longelaminata by the narrower 
tegmina. 

1 9 from Gunong Tamabo, Baram River, Sarawak (13.11. 
mO; J. C. Moulton). 
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Psyra peraka n. sp. 

$ . Body and leg^ yellowish (certainly green when alive), 
tegmina green. Antennae iiuicoloroiis, brownish yellow. Eyes 
very prormineiit. dark. Disc of pronotnin rounded behind, not 
bordered with black; lateral lobes a li-ttle longer than high. Teg¬ 
mina long, one and a half times as wide as the length of pronotuin, 
with a more rounded hind margin than in the preceding species, 
green, the fore and hind margin and the mediastinal vein brownish 
yellow. First radial branch arising close before the middle, then 
bifurcated and both branches communicating with the anterior 
ulnar vein on the left tegmen, freel.v running into the hind margin 
on the right tegmen: further *3 (left) or 2 (right) simple oblique 
radial branches to the hind margin. Fore coxae armed as in punc- 
tulata; leg- unicolorons. 



Fig. 17. Psyra yeraka 9 . Natural size. Del. Roehaiiam. 

Anal segment ( 9 ) equally truncate behind, without an im¬ 
pression; supra-anal plate ovate. 0\ij)ositor as in tlie preceding 
species. SubgenitaJ plate larger than in punciulafa, lieart-sliaped, 
in basal part with strongly prominent lateral borders almost form¬ 
ing downwards protruding lobes; broadly omarginated at apex, with 
bluntly triangular, rounded lobes. 

$ unknown. 

Ixiiigth of body 26 mm., of pronotum 6 mm., of tegmina 42 
mm., width of tegmina 9.4 mm., length of hind femora 25 mm., of 
ovipositor 10.3 mm. 

Differing from the })receding species by the colour of antennae, 
tegmina and leg-, by the more rounded hind margin of tegmina, 
and by the form of subgenital plate of 9 . Without doubt very 
near to the Philippine longestylata; 1 cannot give the sexual charac¬ 
ter separating these two species, because T have a female only of 
peralca whilst from longefylata the male only is known. 

2 9 9 from Gunong Kledang, Perak (2,646'; March 1898 and 
Nov. 1916). To the same species belongs perhaps further a some¬ 
what damaged specimen from Singapore. 

/■ 

Genus Dicranopsyra DohriL 

1892. Dohbn. Stett. Ent. Zeit., XLIII, p. 7“^ 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, m. ^^7 
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Dicranopsyra leopardina n. rp. 

Yellowish (probably green when alive). Eyes promin¬ 
ent, brown. Antennae iinicoloroiis. yellowish. Disc of pronotum 
smooth, with a small blackish spot in its middle, strongly produced 
behind, with rounded bind margin; lateral lobes rounded, higher 
than long. Tegmina parallel-sided, dark green, with bright yellow 
longitudinal and transverse veins; close })chind the radial vein a 
longitudinal row of aljout 20 black spots; mediastinal vein sharp, 
reddish brown, close before it a dark brown stripe. Radial vein 
wdth three oblique branches running to the hind margin, the first 
of which arising in the middle, bifurcate near base, more or less 
communicating with the anterior ulnar vein. Apex of hind wings 
also green with yellow veins; their remaining surlacc pale green. 


/ ✓ 
/ / 


i 








XT 


Fig. 18. Dicranopsyra leopardina J. Natural sbc. Del. Hoeliaiiam. 

Mesosternal lobes ovate, those of metasterniim semicircularly 
rounded. Fore coxae armed with a sharply pointed spine. Fore 
and middle femora beneath on the fore margin with 4 dark brown 
spines, unarmed behind. Middle femora one and a half timers as 
long as those of the fo]‘e pair, somewhat curved. Knees concolor- 
ous. Fore tympanum rimate. the hind one broadly open. All 
tibiae distinctly sulcatc above, those of middle legs with a few dark 
spines on hind margin. Both lower margins of all tibiae set with 
s])incs along the whole length. All spines of hind legs (femora and 
tibiae!) very dark black, with a black spot apposed to their base. 

Anal segment ( 6 ) deeply split in two finger-like lobes, simi¬ 
lar to Tiolochlorn ensis $ , touching the subgenital plate close be¬ 
fore the end. Cerci slender, nearly straight, curved inwards at ex¬ 
treme apex, without spines. Syibanal plate compress, curved up¬ 
wards, blunt at apex, about five times as long as high. Subgenital 
plate long and slender, in its apical half divided in two lobes bearing 
at their ends the short, cylindrical, articulately inserted styles. 

9 unknown. 

Ijength of body 26 mm., of pronotum 5 mm., of tegmina 41 
mm., width of tegmina 8.5 mm., length of hind femora 23 mm. 
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By the very remarkable colour (esi^ecially of tegmina), this 
new species may be distinguished at once from all hitherto known 
species of Psyra, Dicranopsyra and Holochlora, In general appear¬ 
ance it reminds to Psyra, but comes by the aberrant shape of the $ 
end of abdomen to Dicranopsyra^ but the subgeiiital plate resembles 
not Jsopsera (as in multicolor), but Ilolochlora cnsis. From the 
latter genus D. leopardina differs by its more slender appearance. 

2 o 5 from Kedah Peak (Dec. 1915). 

Genus Holochlora Stal. 

1873. StAl, Oefv. Vet.-Akad. Forh., XXX (4), p. 42. 

1874. StAl, Eec. Orth., IT, p. 17. 

1878. Brunner v. W., Mon. Phan., p. 174. 

1891. Brunner v. W., Verb, zool.-bot. Gos. Wien, XLI, p. 89. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. (’at. Orth., IT, p. 430. 

1908. Matsumura & Shiraki, Journ. Coll. Agric., Sapporo, III, 1, p. 15. 
1921. Karny, Treubia, 1, 4, p. 297. 

Holochlora signata Brunner v. W. 

1891. Brunner v. W., Verb. zool.*bot. Gos. Wien, XLT, p. 92. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., IT, p. 431. 

Pepresenied in the (‘ollection of Baffles Museum from the fol¬ 
lowing localities; Fort Canning, Singapore (12 Oct. 1913; Xavier; 
1 ^ ), Bukit Kutu, Selangor (April 1915; 3,457'; 1 ^ Singapore 
(1 $ ), and Govt. Hill, Singapore (May 1917; Xavier coll.; 1 $ ). 

Antennae uniformly pale, but in the $ from Bnkit Kutu dis¬ 
tinctly ])ale and dark aiinulated; it has ]>erliaps also the anal seg¬ 
ment a little stronger produced behind tlian in the typical signata, 
but 1 cannot find other characters to separate it specifically from 
signata. 




Fig. 19. End of cf abdomen of Holoehlora sigmia (left) and B, 
fracticerca (right), ventral view, enlarged. C. Cerei. Sg. Subgenital plate, 
^t. Styles. 
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H signata was hitherto known from S.ingapore and Borneo 
only, Init it is also not uncommon in the vicinity of Biiitenzorg, 
Western Java (specimens in the collection of Buitenzorg Museum), 

Holochlora fr^cticerca n. sp. 

3 y $ . General appearance quite as in signata the black dot 
at base of radial vein, typical for the latter also present in fracii- 
cerca. Differing only by the characters of apex of abdomen: 

$ . Anal segment produced on each side into a rounded lobe, 
wlii'ch is excavate in its middle, with a well defined black spot in 
tills concavity; between the lobes, the anal segment is excavated 
and produced downwards into a bluntly triangular process. Cerci 
swollen at base, then abruptly acutangu'larly curved inwards, fur¬ 
ther slender and a second time strongly curved, in the apical half 
directed outwards, not crossing each other. Subgenilal plate prac¬ 
tically as in signata. 



Fif?. 20. Snbgcnital plate (Sg.) and bape of ovipositor (Ov.) of 
Holochlora fracticerca $ (above) and H. signata (beneath), ventral and 
lateral view, enlarged. 

9 . Ovipositor as in signata. Subgenital plate small, trans¬ 
versely trapezoidal, in the middle of hind margin slightly eniargin- 
ate, on each side produced into a small, rounded angle, directed 


upwards. 



9 


Length of body 

.. 22 —26 

mm. 

22 

mm. 

„ „ pronotum 

.. 5.7— 6 

» 

6 

99 

„ „ tegniina 

.. 39.5—40.3 


39.5 

99 

Width „ „ 

.. 8.5— 8.7 

99 

8.7 

99 

Length of hind femora 

22.5 

99 

23.5 

99 

„ „ ovipositor 


99 

5.5 

99 


% 3 3 and 1 9 from G^no^g Kledang, Perak (2,646'; Nov. 
1916). 
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Holochlara ensis (De Haaii). 

3842. De Haan, Temminck, Verb., Orth., p. 194 (Locusta Fhaneroptera 
€71818 ^ , nec $ ). 

1869. Walker, Cat. Derm. Salt. Brit. Mus., II, p. 341 {Fhaneroptera). 
1878. Brunner v. W., Mon. Phan., p. 180 (javanica). 

1891. Brunner v. W., Verb, zool.-bdt. Ges. Wien, XLI, p. 91 (javanica). 
1891. Karsch, Berl. Ent. ^Seitschr., XXXVI, 1, p. 211 (javanica). 

1902. Krauss, Seinon, Zool. Forseh. Austral., V, p. 748 {javanica). 
1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 431 {javanica). 

1909. Rehn, Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., N. Y., XXVI, 13, p. 193 
nica). 

1915. Bruner, IJniv. Stud. Lincoln, XV, 2, p. 277 (javanica). 

1920. Karny, Zool. Mededeel., V^ 4, p. 192, 210 {Fsyra). 

1921. Karny, Phil. Journ. Sci., XVllI, 5,p. 615 (Javanica). 

I 6 from Paliaiig (July 1891), and 1 $ without locality label. 
Distribution : Further India, Malacca, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
Mindanao. 


(.leiius Phaneroptera Serville. 

1831. Serville, Ann. Sci. Nat., XXII, p. 158. 

1835. Brull£, Hist. Nat. Ins., IX, p. 143. 

1838. Burmeister, Handb. Ent., II, p. 688. 

1839. Serville, Hist. Nat. Ins., Orth., p. 413. 

1839. Rambur, Faun. Andal,, 11, p. 43. 

1840. Blanchard, Hist. Nat. Ins., Ill, p. 24. 

1840. Herrich-SchXffer, Noraoncl. Ins., Orth., p. 13. 

1846. Fischer do Waldheim, Orth. Ross., p. 139. 

1853. Fischer Friburgensis, Orth. Eur., p. 236. 

1853. Fibber, Lotos 1ji, p. 173. 

1854. Fibber. Syn. Eur. Orth., p. 49. 

1867. Frivaldsky, Frtok. Termesz. Kor. I (12), p. 83, 106. 

1874. StAl, Roc. Orth., II, p. 14. 

1876. Bolivar, Ortopt. Espaii., p. 175, 232. 

1877. Bolivar, An. Soc. Espaii., VI, p. 257, 314. 

1878. Brunner v. W., Mon. Phan., p. 209. 

1882. Brunner v. W., Prodr. Eur. Orth., p. 291. 

1883, Finot, Orth. France, p. 89, 97. 

1889, Finot, Faune 1 ranee, Orth., d. 174, J8i. 

1891. Brunner v. W., A’erh. zool.-bot. Ges. vVion, XLI, p. 107, 

1900. Bolivae, Ann Sci. Nat. Porto, VI, p. S. 

1900. Tumpel, Oeradfl. Mittelcur., p. 221, 223, 254. 

1902,03. Jacobson & Bianchi, Orth. Pseudoneur. Russ., p. 324, 336, 376, 
1906. Kirby, Syn. (>’at. Orth., II, p. 434. 

1908. Matsumuba & Shiraki, Journ. Coll. Agrie., Sapporo, III, 1, p. 19. 

Phaneroptera brevis Serville. 

1838. Bumeister, Handb. Ent., II, p. 690 (gracilis, n«e Germar). 

1839. Serville, Hist, Nat. Ins., Orth,, p. 418. 

1842. De Haan, Temminck, Verb., Orth., p. 193. 

1860. StAl, Eugenics Resa, Orth., II, p. 29 (subnotata). 

1869. Walker, Cat. Derm. Salt. Brit. Mus., il, p. 347 (brevis, gracilis), 
348 (subnotata), 

1871. Walker, Cat. Derm. Salt. Brit. Mus., Suppl., p. 38 (subnotata). 
1874. StAl, Rec. Orth., II, p. 29 (subnotata). 

1878. Brunner v. W., Mon. Phan., p. 215 (subnotata). 

1903, IKbauss, Semon, Zool. Forsch. Austral., V, p. 747 (sp). 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Oat. Orth., 11. p. 436 (gracilis). 

1906. V, Deventer, Dierl. Vijanden v.h. Suikerriet, p. 281 (2e druk 1912) 
(spec.?). 
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1909. Rehn, Bull, Amer. Mns. Kat. Bist., N.Y., XXVI, 13, p. 193 (s«b- 
notaia). 

1915. Bruner, Univ. Stud. IJncoln, XV, 2, p. 278 (gracilis), 

3920. KARNy, Zool. Medcdeel., V, 4, p. 195, 210. 

1921. Karny, Phil. Jonrn. Sei.., XVIII, 5, p. 616. 

1921. Karny, Trop. Katui.r, X, 5, p. 69 (Fijf. 7). 

1922. Karny, Natur. (Leipzig) XT13, 33, p»202. 

2 3$ from Siiiig:a])ore: Kim Kiat Eoacl (23 May 1911); Im- 
pouii/liiig Reservoir (1 Feb. 1913). 

Distribution: Singapore, Java, Borneo, Pliilippine IslancD, 
Timor, Tondano, X. Australia. 

(lOiuis isopsera Briiimer v. W. 

1878. Brunner v. W., Mon. Phan., p. 218. 

1891. Brunner v. W., Verh. zool.-bot. Gts. Wien, XLT, p. 109. 

3906. Kirby, Syn. (’at. Orth., 11, p. 438. 

Isopsera scalaris Eeliii. 

1909. Reun, Bull. Amor. Miis. Nat. Hist., N. Y., XXVI, 13, p. 195. 

1 $ from Bukit Kufu, Selangor (April 1915; 3,457'). 

Measurements; Lenglli of body 17.5 mm. (somewhat con¬ 
tracted), of pronotiim 3.8 mm., of tegmina 27 mm., wddtli of teg- 
mina 6 mm., length of hind femora 16 mm., of ovipositor 5 mm. 

Ilitliorto known from Sumatra only (1 $ described by Echn). 
The 3 (not yet described) is repmsented in the collection of 
Buitenzorg Museum from Sumatra and will be ])ublished in an 
other paper together with tlie other Phaneroyierinae of Buitenzorg 
Museum. Then will lie descrihod also a very similar species from 
Western »Java whi^ h has a longer and more pointed subgenital plate 
in tlie $ . In scalaris it is a little shorter and more blunt, the Y- 
.shaped emargination deeper, nearly rectangular. 

Genus Sympaestria Brunner v. W. 

1878. Brunner v. W„ Mon. Phan., p. 18.5. 

1891. Brunner v. W., Verb, zool-hot. Ges. Wien, XLT, p. 13. 

1892. Bourn, Stett. Ent. Zeit., LTII, p. 72. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Gat. Orth., 11, p. 432. 

1922. Karny, Natur (Leipzig) XIII, 13, p. 292. 

Sympaestria acutelobata Brunner v. W. 

1878. Brunner v. W., Mon. Phan., p. 185. 

1892. Bourn, Stett. Ent. Zeit., LIIT, p. 73. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. ( at. Orth,, II, p. 432. 

1909. Rehn, Bull. Ainer. Mns. Nat. Hist., N. Y., XXVI, 13, p. 195. 

3 3 3 from Bukit Kutu, Selangor (April 1915; 30(>0'-3460') 

1 3 from Baranx, Sarawa.k (13 'Sept. 1926; coll. J. C, Moulton). 

Fore coxae without spine (in both sexes). 

3 (hitherto unknown) of the same size as the 9 . Anal seg¬ 
ment transversely truncate, with a short, sharp tooth in the middle- 
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of hind margin. Supra-anal plate acute, triangular, distinctly 
longer than wide, witli sinuate lateral margins. Cerci long, cylin¬ 
drical, strongly incurved, crossing each other. Subgeiiital plate 
long and slender, triangularly splith^d at apex, with the styles 
cylindrical, as long as or longer than the lol)e^ of subgenital plate. 

Hitherto known from Borneo, Java, Sumatra and Singapore. 





Pig. 21. Sympacstria hrevicancla (left), and S, acuielobata (right). 
Lateral view of $ ovipositor (alnne), and ventral view of subgeuital 
plate (beneath).—3 times enlarged. 

Sympaestria brevicauda n. sp. 

S y 9 . A'ery similar to the ])receding species, and of the same 
colour. Tegmiiia with the hind margin more rounded, and the 
radial branch sha])ed as in acuielobata. The green aj'ex of wings 
overreaching the tegmina shorter and le^ss pointed than in Brunner’s 
species. Fore coxae not spiiied in the S , witli a short, diarjily 
pointed spine in 9 . Lobes of metastenium somewhat obliquely 



Pig. 22. Sympaestria brevicauda cf, natural size. D<*1. Sochanani. 

truncate behind, blunter than in acuielobata. $ genitalia similar 
as in that specaes, but the hind margin of anal segment in the mid¬ 
dle with only a wide, very short and blunt edge. Subgenital plate 
( ^ ) broader, roundly emarginate, with short, conical styles. Ovi- 
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poeitor ( $ ) dietinetly shorter and more pointed than in acute- 
lobata; its superior margin smooth, the inferior margin with only 
a few denticles near the apex. Subgenital plate of $ very similar 
to that of the former species, triangular, longitudinally sulcate, but 
a little more blunt at apex than in acutelohata. 


Length of body 

„ pronotum 
„ „ tegmina 

AVidth ^ „ 

Length of hind femora 


25 —26 
7 
40 
14 

19.5—2,0.5 


mm. 


?? 

99 

99 

99 


„ „ ovipositor .. - 

1 S from Penang (1,500'“2,428'; May 1917), and 
1 $ without locality lalxil. 


25.5 mm. 

r „ 

38 „ 

14.2 „ 
21 „ 

4 

1 $ and 


Sympaestria genualis n. sp. 

3 . Xory similar to acuMohoia, hut distinguished at once 
from both })rcceding species by the dark knees of all femora (es¬ 
pecially sharply hlack on the hind femora), whilst these are con- 
colorous both in acutelohata and hrevicauda. Tegmina a little less 
nitid than in the preceding species, of the same shape and vena¬ 
tion as in acKfelohafa. Fore coxae not spinod. Lohes of meta- 
sternum more rounded, similar as in hrevicauda. Anal segment 
nearly as iji this species, incision of subgenital plate acutely tri¬ 
angular; styles as in acutelohata. 



Fig. 23. A^ympaesh'ia gcnualia natural size. Del. Soehanam. 

$ . Length of body 31 mm., of pronotum 6.5 mm., of tegmina 
45 mm., width of tegmina 13.3 mm., length of hind femora 20 mm. 

1 $ from Bukit Kutu, Selangor (April 1915; 3,000'-3,460'), 
together with acutelohata. — 9 unknown. 

Sympaestria triramosa n. sp. 

9 . Very similar to the preceding species, but the hind knees 
,'S,;ypnly sharply black, fore and middle knees unicolorous with their 
•il'^^lllemora.' Tegmina more nitid thf^n in genualis, similar as in acute- 
' lohata, with a sharp black line along the ulnaris posterior. It may 
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be distinguished at once from all the KSympaestrias enumerated 
above by the very characteristic shape of radial branch; this going 
off from radial vein distinctly before the middle, furcated in its 



24. Symj)aefttria triranio.^a natural size. Del. Sochanam. 

middle in iwo branclies running against tlie liind margin: before 
this furcation goes an oblique branch to the ulnaris anterior; there¬ 
fore the radial braiudi is trirainose, the first braiu Ii running to tlie 
ulnaris anterior, the following two to tlie hind margin.—Fore coxae 
with a short, sharply pointed spine. Ovipositor and subgenital 
plate of $ nearly as in hreviatuda. but the U])])er margin of the 
former also very finely serrate. $ unknown. 

$ . Length of body 25.5 mm., of pronotum 7 nim., of tegmina 
44 mm., width of tegmina 14.5 min., length of hind femora 20 mm., 
of ovipositor 4 mm. 

1 $ from Giiiiong Taraaho, Baram Kiver, Sarawak (15 Nov, 
1920; coll. d. C. Moulton). 

Genus Stibaroptera Bobbar. 

1878. Brunner v. W., Mon. Phan., p. 354 (Stibaray nec Hope). 

1891. Brunner v. IV., Verb. zool.*bot. Cles. Wien, XLI, p. 23 (Siihara, nee 

Hope). 

1892. Dohrn, Stett. Knt. Zeit., LIU, p. 72 {Sympaestna p. p.). 

1900. Kirby, Syn. Cat, Orth,, II, p. 432 (Sympaciftria p. p.). 

1906. Bolivar,"BoI. Soc. Espafi., VI, p. 393. 

1910. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., Ill, p. 574 (Sympaesiria p. p.). 

Stibaroptera major n. sp. 

9. Green, nitid; lateral margins of pronotal disc and 
the principal veins of tegmina yellowish; liind margin of pronotum 
not darker bordered; along the (yellow) ulnaris posterior a black 
line in both sexes. Tegmina not hatched with black. Knees con- 
colorous. 

Lateral lobes of pronotum distinctly higher than long. Fore 
coxae not spiiied. Venation of tegmina as in nitidifolia (see 
I^rny, Zool. Mededeel., V, 4, p. 2()f); 1920), with both branches 
of radial sector running into the hind margin. Anal segment of 
$ transversely truncate, emargiiiate in the middle of hind margin; 
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ceroi of S slender, cylindrical, blunt at apex, crossing each other. 
8ubgenital plate of "s acutely triangular, with slightly sinuate 
sides, strongly incised at apex with short,nearly rudiinentary styles. 
Ovipositor and subgenital plate of $ shaped as in Sympaestria 


acutelobala. 


s 

9 


Length of body 


.. 37 mm. 

35 

mm. 

„ „ pronotnm 


.. 9.5 „ 

10 


„ tegmina 


•. 67 „ 

56 


Widtli „ 


.. 19 „ 

21 

99 

Length of hind femora 


..20 „ 

22 

99 

„ „ ovipositor 


• • —— 

7.5 

99 


Differing from both SI. nitidifolia and cornea by the tegmina 
not hatched with blackish, and by the somewhat longer ovipositor. 
From the SympaeMrias quite different by both branches of radial 
sector running into the hind margin. 

Tlie species described by A. H. Krausze (Ins. Borsc, XX, 1903, 
p. 308-309) from Tonkin as '' Ischyra martha'' belongs perhaps 
also to Stiharoptera, but the original description is very laconical 
and quite insufficient, so that T cannot decide it ‘with certainty. 
But at all events, martlia, however, may be distinguished from my 
new species by the shorter ovipositor with the margins smooth, not 
serrate. 

Siiharopiera lonyipes (I)ohm), finally, is more slender, and has 
longer legs than the .‘•pecies described liereahove. 

1 $ from Bukit Lantai, Sungei TJjong (V. Knight coll.; July 
1910), and 1 $ from Dunong Kledaiig, Perak (2,(U6'; Nov. 1916). 

Oenus Baryprostha Karseh. 

1891. Kaksch, Berl. Ent. Zeitsclir., XXXVI, p. 211. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 416. 

1906, Dohrn, Stett. Ent. Zeit., 67, IT, p. 364. 

Baryprostha bellua Karseh. 

1891. Karsh, Berl. Ent, Zeitechr., XXXVI, p. 212. 

1906. Kirby, Syn, Cat. Orth,, II, p. 416. 

1906. Dohrn, Stett. Ent. Zeit., 67, II, p. 354. 

1 $ from (xunong Aiigsi, Negri Sembilan (2,000'-2,70'U'; 
April 1918). 

This excellent species was hitherto known from Sumatra only. 
In the collection of Buiteiizorg Museum there are also specimens 
from Western Java, 

GeniH Xantia Brunner v. W. 


1878. Brunner v. W., Mon. Phan., p. 370. 

1891. Brunner v. W., Verb, zool.-bot, Ges. Wien, XLI, p. 19. 
1906. Kirby, Syn, Cat. Orth., II, p. 459. 
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Xantia borneetisis Brunner v. W. 

1878. Erunneb V, W., Mon. Phan., p. 371. 

1906. Kirby, 8 yn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 459. 

There are 4 green ^ ^ in the collection of Raffles Museum, 
from Bukit Kutu, Selangor (April 1915). 

Hitherto known from India ” and Borneo. 

In the c*ollection of Buitenzorg Museum also represented from 
J .va. 


Sn hfam . M ecopodinae. 


Cienus Mecopoda ServiDe. 

1831. Serville, Ann. 8 ci. Nat., XXIT, p. 154. 

1835. Brull6, Hist. Nat. Ins., TX, p. 140. 

1838. Burmeister, Ilanclb. Ent., IT, p. 685. 

1389. Serville, Hist. Nat. Ins., Orth., p. 532. 

1840. Blanchard, Hist. Nat. Ins., Ill, p. 12. 

1842. He Haan, Tcmminck, Verb., Orth., p. 187. 

1869. Walker, Cat. Denn. Salt. Brit. Mns., IT, p. 265 (Litcera). 

1874. 8tAl, Rec. Orth., II, p. 22, 47. 

1886. Karsch, Berl. Knt. Zeitschr., XXX, p. 108, 111. 

1892. Eedte.nbaciier, Verb, zool.-bot. Gcs. Wien, XLII, p. 211. 

1906. Kirby, 8 yn. Cat. Orth., IT, p. 363. ' 

1908. Matsu MURA & Suiraki, Joiirn. Coll. Agrie., 8 'apporo, III, 1, p. 27. 
1916. (Jaudell, Wytsnian. Genera Insectorum, fasc. 171, p. 23. 

Mecopoda elongata (Linnaeus). 

1758. Linnaeus, Syst. Nat., ed. X, f, ji, 429 {GriiJJm Tcttigonia elonoatv^), 

1763. Johansson, Anioen. Acad., VI, p. 398 {Gryllus javanus), 

1764. Linnaeus, Mns. Lndov. Ulrie., p. 127 {Gryllus TetUyonia ckn^aatus), 
1775. Fabricius, Syst. Ent., p. 284 {J^ornsta). 

1793. Fabricius, Ent. 8yst., 11, p. 37 (Loeusta). 

1813. Stoll, KSpectres, Saut., p. 13 {Gryllus Trttigonia ferruginea), 

1815. Thunbreo, Mem. Acad. Petersb., V, p. 279 {Conoccpkahis elongatus)^ 
280 {Lovusta longipes), 282 {Locasia scalaris). 

1831. N'erville, Ann. Sci. Nat., XXXI, p. 155 {maculata), 

1835. BruliJ:, Hist. Nat. Ins., IX, p. 140 {vlnns). 

1838. Burmeister, Handb. Ent., 11, p. 685. 

1839. Serville, Hist. Nat. Ins., Orth., p. 533 {virens), 

1840. Blan(’Hard, Hist. Nat. Ins., Ill, p. 22 {ferruginea), 23 (viiens), 
1842. Dk Haan, Temminck, Verb., Orth., p. 187 {javana, macassariensia, 

niponcnsis). 

1862, Brunner v. W., Verb, zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, p. 93. 

1869. Walker, Cat. Derm. Salt. Brit, Mus., II, p. 262 {Decticus pallidus), 

263 {Dectieus tenehrosus), 265 {Lucera hicoloripcs), 

1870. Walker, Cat. Derm. Salt. Brit. Mns., Ill, p. 457 {elongata), 458 

(rufa, nec Stoll). 

1871. Walker, Cat. Derm. Salt. Brit. Mns., Snppl,, p. 48. 

1891. Kirby, Trans. Ent. Soc. London, 3, p. 4()6. 

1892. Rkdtenbacher, Verh. zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, XLII, p. 214. 

1893. Brunner v, W., Ann. Mns. Genova, ( 2 ), XIII, p. 171, 

1899. KatlaER, Znckerrohr u. s. Kiiltur, p. 319. 

1903. Krauss, Somon, Zool. Forsch. Austral., V, p. 747, 748. 

1906. Tani, Ins. World, 9, pi. 6. 

1906. KtBBY, Syn. Cat. Orth., 11, p. 364. 

3906. V. Deventer, Dierl. Vijanden v. h. Suikerriet, p. 281 (2 druk 1912). 
1908. Gripfini, Atti Soc. It. Sci. Nat., XLVI, p. 277. 
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1908, Matsumura and Shiraki, .Toiirn. Coll. Agric., Sapporo, III, 1, p. 28.. 

1909. Rehn, Bull. Anier. Mns. Kat. Hist., N. Y., XXVI, 13, p. 196. 

1909. Maxwell-Lefroy, Tnd. Ins. Life, p. 91, 96. 

1915. Bruner, Undv. Stud. Lincoln, XV, 2, p. 275. 

1915. Karny, Suppl. Ent., ]>. 75. 

1916. Koningsbirger, Java Zoologisch en Biologisch, p. 278. 

1916. Caudell, Wytsn an, Genera Insectorum, fasc. 171, p. 24. 

1919. Hammerman, Landbouwdierkunde, p. 101. 

1920. (Jaudell, Ent. Nows, XXXI, p. 55. 

1920. Karny, Zool. Mededeel., V, 4, p. 172, 207. 

1921. Karny, Phil. Jonrn. Sci., XVIII, 5, p. 612. 

1921. Karny, Natiir (Leipzig), XTl, 2.3, p. 308. ' 

1921, Karny, Trop. Natuur, X, 5, p. 67, 70. 

Tliis common and Wiidelv .distribnied species is represented i 
the material of Raffles Muf-cnm in different colour variations from 
the following localities: 

(a) Teyrnina unicolorous green: 

^ $ : Fort Canning, Singapore (May 1910, 1 ^ ; 12-38 Jan. 
1916; 4 ^ ^ ; Maisoum Ground, Singapore (17 June 1921; coll. 

P. M. de Fontaine; 1 ^ ). 

$ $ : Long Seiiipyai, Raram, Sarawak (4 Oct. 1920; 1 $ ). 

(&) Tegmina green with large hlach blots: 

9 9 : I’oiitiaiiak (from S. Mayer Escp; 13 March 1901; 1 
$ ). Singa])ore (June 3 902; 3 $ ; 9 Sept. 1915; 1 $); Fort 
Calming, SjngaiJore (10 Dec. 1913; 19). 

(c) "Tegtnina unicolorous testaceous: 

$ $ : Tak Sadang (Fel). 1901; 1 ^ ) ; Fort Canning, Singa- 
pioro (29 Jan. 1916; 1 ^); ? (May 1898; 1 ^). 

{d) Tegmina unicolorous fuscous: 

3 S : Baram River, Sarawak (19f20; J. C. Moulton; 1 ^ ). 
Singajiore (presented by F. J. Renton Esq. ; 17 June 1913; 1 ^ ); 
Dindings (1897; 1 ^ ) ; (^avanagh Rd., Singapore (Sept. 1913; 2 
(J ); Gunoiig Angsi, Kegri Sgmbilan (2,0(H)'-2,79'0''; April 1908; 
1 ^ ); Singapore (21 May 1921; 1 ^ ); Kota Tinggi, Johore (Aug. 
3917; 1 ^ ). 

9 9 : Raram River, Sarawak (1920; J. C. Moulton; 1 $ ); 
Lio Matn, Raram River, Sarawak (15 Oct. 3920; J. C. Moulton; 
3 $ ). Ijong Sennyai, Raram, Sarawak (4 Oct. 1920; 1 $); 
Gurun Kedah (Kov.-I)ec. 1015; 2 9 9 ); Singapore (1 9 ); Fort 
Canning, Singapore (28 Jan. 19*16; 1 9).—1 9 without locality 
label. 


(e) Tegmina fuscous with large black blots: 

9 9 : Lio Matu, Raram River, Sarawak (20-25 Oct. 1920; 
J. 0. Mojiltoii; 2 9 9 ); Gnnoug Tamabo, Sarawak (16 Nov. 1920;. 
J. C. Moulton; 1 9 ). Tak Sadang (Feb. 1901; 19); Fort Can- 
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ning, Singapore (28-31 Jan. 1916; 2 9$); Bukit Panjang, Singa- , 
pore (April 1910; 1 $); Singapore (3 9 9 ); Bukit Timah, 
Singapore (14 May 1911; 19); Singapore (1 Aug. 1913; 19); 
Botanic Gardens, Singapore (11 July 1911; 1 9); Singapore (1 
March 1913;19). 7 99 without locality label. 

(/) Tegmina fuscous with pale blots: 

$ $ : Bukit Lantai, Simgai Hjong (Y. Knight coll., July 
1910; 1 ^ ). 

9 9 : Singapore (1 9); Gnnong Kledang, Perak (2,646'; 
Xov. 1916;! 9). 

Tliis sp(‘(*ie^ is known as noxious (v. Deventer l.c., Dammerman 

l.c.). 

Diistribution of tlie species 3 Brit. India, Ceylon, Burma, 
Malacca, Chiina, Corea, Japan, Formosa, Philippine Isl., Borneo, 
Java, Sumatra, Eiigano, Nias, Is. Batu, Is. Mentawei, Amboina, 
llalmahera, Aru, Key Isl., Australia. 


S u hjam. Phyllophorinae. 


(fcnus Phyllophora Thunberg. 

1815. Thu.nbkrg, Mem. A(*a<l. Petersb., V, p. 219, 286. 

1874. StAl, Kec. Orth., II, p. 21. 

1898. Brunner v. W., Abh. Soiickenb. Gea. XXIV, p. 260. 

1899. Kirby, Ann. Majj;. Nat. Hist., (7), IV, p. 302. 

1903. Bolivar, Ann. Mus. Nat. Hungar., 1, p. 173, 175. 

1906. Kirby, 8yn. (’at. Orth., 11, p. 369. 

1912. Cauuell, WytMDian, Genera Insectorum, fasc. 138, p. 8. 

Phyllophora lanceolata Brunner v. W. 

1842. De Haan, Temniinck, Verb., Orth., p. 201 {apeciosa, nee Thunberg). 

1898. Brunner v. W., Abh. Senekenb. Ges., XXIV, p. 263. 

1899. Kirby, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., (7), IV, p. 309. 

1903. Boliv.\r, Ann. Mus. Nat. Hungar., 1, p. 177. 

1903. Krauss, Scmon, Zool. Forseh. Austral., V, p. 747. 

1906. Kirby, 8 yn. (’at. Orth., IJ, p. 368 {Hyper ho mala), 

1908. Geippini, Zool. Anz., XXXTI, 22, p. 647 {Hyperhomala). 

1911. Gbippini, Riv. Mens. 8ci. Nat. Natnra, II, p. 14 {Hyperhomala), 

1912. C.’AUDELL, Wytsman, Genera Insectorum, fasc. 138, p. 9 {Hyper- 

hom/ila). 

1920. Karny, Zool. Mecledeel., V, 4, p. 207 {Hyperhomala). 

1 9 from Pontianak, W. Borneo (from S. Mayer Esq., 13 
March 1901). 

This si>eoimen is the first Phyllophorine mentioned from 
Borneo. It is somewhat smaller than the specimens from other 
localities, but otherwise not different. 

Further distribution: llalmahera, Ambodna, Ceram, New 
Khiinea, Torres Straits (Murray Isl.), Duke of York Isl., New 
Britain, New Ireland. 
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Suhfam. PseudophyUinae, 

Genus Pseudophyllus Serville. 

1831. Serville, Ann. Sci. Nat., XXII, x>. 143. 

1835. Brulle, Hist. Nat. Ins., IX, p. 136. 

1839. Serville, Hist. Nat. Ins., Orth., p. 464. 

1840. Blanchard, Hist. Nat. Ins., Ill, ]>. 21. 

1842. De Haan, Temminck, Verb., Orth., p. 203. 

1892. Pictet & Saussure, Icon. Saut. Vertes, p. 10 (Chloracris). 

1895. Brcnner V. W., Mon. Pseiidophyll., p. 36. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Oat. Orth., II, p. 294. 

Pseudophyllus prasinus (Pictet & Saussiire). 

1831. Serville, Ann. Sei. Nat. XXI J, p. 143 {ncmfolnis, nec Stoll). 

1839. Serville, Hist. Nat. Ins., Orth., p. 466 Inrriifohus, nec Stoll). 

1840. Blanchard, Hist. Nat. Ins., Ill, p. 21 (nernfoliufi, nec Stoll). 

1842. De Haan, Teniininek, Vorh., Orth., p. 203 (Locusta Fscudophyllun 

neriif oha). 

1862. Brunner v. W., Verh. zool.-bot. Ocs. Wien, j). 93 (neriifolivs, nec 
Stoll). 

1892. Pictet & Saus«ure, Icon. Saut. Vertes, p. 22 (Chloracris prasina), 
1895. Brunner y. W., Mon. Pseiidophyll., p. 36 (nernfolius). 

1902. Krauss, Semon, Zool. Porseh. Austral., Y, p. 748 (neriifolius), 

1906. Kirby, Syn. (’at. Orth., II, p. 294. 

1919. Dammerman, Landbouwdierkunde, p. 100 (Cleandrus Pseudophyllus 

nenifoline). 

1920. Karny, XooJ. Mcdedeel., V, 4, p. 207. 

Bukit KutH, Selangor (April 1915; 3000'-3460'; 1 ^,1 $); 
S,emangk() Pass, Sedangor—Pahang (2^700'; March 1912; 1 $): 
Serembaii (prcisented by 11. Pears Esq., 15. April 1912; 1 $); 
and 1 $ without locality label. 

This species was hitherto known only from Java and China, 
and is noted as noxious in the former island (Daimnerman l.c.). 

Genus Cratioma Bolivar. 

1874. StAl, Kec. Orth., 11, j>. 51 (Cratylns, nec Meyer). 

1892. Pictet & Saussdre, Icon. Saut. Vertes, p. 6 (Craiylus, nec Meyer). 
1895. Brunner v. W., Mon, Pseiidophyll., p. 34 (Cratylus, nec Meyfr). 
1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 293 (Cratylus, nec Meyer). 

1906. Bolivar, Bol. Soc. Espan., VI, p. 394. 

1910. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., Ill, p. 572. 


Cratioma ({il^^tatum n. sp. 

9 . Pale yellow (living green?). Head short, with the ver¬ 
tex small and tlie eyes globular, prominent. Front nearly twice 
as wide as long. Antennae long, not darker annulated. 

Pronotum granulated, with two transverse furrows, the pos¬ 
terior of which situated before the middle. Posterior margin 
angulatcd. Lateral lobes higher than long, with the low'er margin 
obtuse angulate. Prostenium unarmed. Mesosternum broad, at 
the front margin cmargmated, with the angles produced into a 
blunt, incurved tubercle. Metasternum broad; its lateral mar¬ 
gins converging backwards. 
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Tegmina unicolours yellow, widest after the middle, with the 
hind margin nearly straight and the fore margin in the apical 
part strongly curved backwards. Subcostal and radial vein in 
the basal half separated, but running close together, in the distal 
half distinctly diverging. Radial sector arising before the mid- 



Fig. 25. Cratu ma dilalatinn $, natural size. Del. Soedirman, 

die, to the medial vein somewhat nearer tlian to the radial, end¬ 
ing before the tij) of tegmina. Medial vein from the radial sec¬ 
tor nearly twice as far remote as from hind margin, in the left 
tegmen connected near the base with the radial vein by an oblique 
CTOss-iiervurc, in the right one by the usual transverse veins only; 
ending before the apex of tegmina. Wings reaching beyond the 
tegmina, with grconisli apex. 

Fore femora unarmed, the middle ones beneath with a few 
small tubercles before the knee. Hind legs short; femora be¬ 
neath on both margins with nearly a dozen short spines; hind 
tibiae pilose, above and beneath on botli margins with some small 
spines. 

Ovipositor somewhat broad, with the lower margin curved, 
the up]ver straight, in the apical part black, with iho tip acute. 
Subgenital plate of $ triangular, cut out at apex. 

Ijcngth of bcxly 35 mm., of proiiotimi 9 mm., of tegmina 54 
mm., greatest width of tegmina 19 mm. (behind the middle), 
length of hind femora 16 mm., of ovijiositor 15 mm. 

1 $ from Johoro. 

This new species appoaches Or. fenestraium, but differs by 
the unicolorous antennae, the form of tegmina, the shorter and 
slenderer hind legs, and the hind tibiae spined above. 
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Cratioma cruentatum n. sp. 

$. General colour brownish 3 "ellow (probably green when 
alive). Tegmina widest in or somewhat before the middle, more 
narrowed distally than in the preceding species, both margins con¬ 
verging towards the apex, the anterior one somewhat stronger 
curved than the hind margin. Subcosta and radius somewhat 
less remote from each other than in the preceding species. The 
areas before and behind radial sector larger than in dilaiaUirn; 
medial vein stronger curved in its basal pari. Before and be¬ 
hind the latter a large purple red, rounded spot, the anterior one 
divided by an oblique yellow cross vein in two. Along all longi¬ 
tudinal and transverse veins some small dots of the same colour. 
Medial vein from radial sector about three times as far remote as 
from posterior margin. Fore femora beneath along the outer 
margin with a few very small spines; the middle ones serrated 
along the whole length. Hind tibiae above on outer margin with 
4 very small, hardlv visible spines, along the inner margin with 
6 more distinct ones. All other characters practically as in the 
23reccding species. 



Fig. 26. Cratioina cruentatum natural size. Del. Soehanam. 


Length of body 31 mm, of pronotum 10.5 inm, of tegmina 62 
nim, greatest width of tegmina 20 mm (before the middle), length 
of fore femora 6.5 mm, of hind femora 16 mm, of ovipositor 16.5 
mm. 


1 9 from Gunong Angsi, Negri Sembilan (2000'-2790'; April 
1918). 

This species should come after Brunner^s key to Cleandrus, 
on account of the distinct difference in size of the spines at out¬ 
er and inner margin of hind tibiae above; but I have placed it 
rather to Cratioma on account of the contiguous cross veins of 
tegmina, a character very typical for Cratioma, whilst all the CU- 
andm-species hitherto known have these veins alternating. 
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Without doubt, Or- cruentatum, is very closely allied to dila- 
tatum, but diverging not only by the purplish marked teginina,. 
a character which may be variable in some specimens, but also by* 
the shape and venation of tegmina belonging in both species cer¬ 
tainly to the same type, not quite conformable, however, in de¬ 
tails, as may Ik? 8(*en from the descriptions given above. 

Genus Cleandrus Stal. 

1874. StAl, Kec. Orth., II, p. 50. 

1892. Pictet & Saursore, Icon, gaiit. Vertes, p. 0. 

1895. Brunner v. W., Mon. PPouUophyll., p. 38. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 294. 

Cleandrus titan (White). 

1846. White, Ann. Nat. Hift., XVIIT, p. 24 (Pscndcphidlu^). 

1869. Walker, Cat. Dorm. Salt. Brit. Mus., 11, p. 400 {Fseudophyllm). 

1892. Pictet & Saussure, Icon. Saut. Vortos, p. 12 {nernfoUuSf nee 

Stoll). 

1893. Brunner v. W., Ann. Mns. Genova, XXXllI, p. 172 (rex). 

1895. Brunner v. W., Mon. Pseudophyll., p. 40 (rex). 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 295. 

1 ])laee in this speeies one S from Gnnong Angsi, Negri 
Semhilan (20()0'-2T90'; April 1918) which differs from the de- 
S('ri])tion of Brunner (I.e.) ])y its smaller si^^e and the less sjunose 
legs. But the latter (diaractcr seems not to be importaut, as Brun¬ 
ner from tlie $ only describes the spination of legs exactly; but 
from the $ he has not known the front and hind legs and says 
only, that the legs are less spinosc than in $ . 1 describe here 

therefore the armation of the legs as it is in the specimen of 
the Baffles Museum, but I do not think that there are specific differ¬ 
ences. 

Front femora above without spines, beneath with 5 moder¬ 
ate ones at the anterior (inner) keel, and with 5 or 6 smaller, 
hardly eoiispicuous ones at the outer (hind) cariiia. Middle fe¬ 
mora above unarmed, lieiioath with 6-9 at the outer (anter¬ 
ior) keel increasing from base to knee, and with or 7 little ones 
at the inner earina. Hind femora above acutely tuberculated, 
but without slmrply pointed spines, except at the extreme base; 
beneath about a dozen sharp spines on both keels, on the inner 
earina moderate and suhequal in length, on the outer distinctly 
increasing from base to knee. Fore tibiae above without spines, 
beneath with 5-6 small ones on each earina. Middle tibiae above 
with 3-4 spines beneath on the outer (anterior) keel with 4, on 
the inner with 5 smaller ones. Hind tibiae above without spines 
on the outer earina, and with 6-7 large spines strongly dilated 
at base on the inner one; beneath with 6-7 similar ones at the 
outer keel and with 8 small, slender spines at the inner earina. 

Tegmina without the eye-spot as characteristic for Cl. neriifo^ 
Ims, and even without the small ring veins at this place, but with 
a regularly reticular venation between the radial and medial vein. 
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The longitudinal veins not darker tinged, but along the transver¬ 
sal veins on both sides with a row of nebular, blackish dots, finish¬ 
ed near the longitudinal veins, especially near the media, by a 
somewhat larger and darker, distinctly black dot. 

Length of body mm, of pronotum 12 mm, of togmina 70 
mm. width of tegmina 32 mm, length of fore femora 10 mm, of 
hind femora 22 mm. 

The species was hitherto known from Silhet, Burma, Tenas- 
serim, Siam, Cambodia, Canton, Sumatra, Borneo, and New Cale¬ 
donia. 


Cleandrus liercules n. sp. 

1 $ specimen, somewhat damaged, without locality label, in 
the ^llection of Eaflles Museum, Siiiga])orc. Another, undamaged 
$ in the collection of Buitenzorg Museum from Borneo; I will 
describe therefore this species in another paper togetlier with the 
material of Buit(mzorg Museum, and give here a figure only 
of the specimen from Borneo. 



Genus Onomarchus S.tAl 
1874. StAl, Rec. Orth., II, p. 51. 

1892. Pictet & Saussure, Icon. Sant. Vertes, p. 6, 14 {Onmarm), 
1895. Brunner v. W., Mon. Pseudophyll, p. 42. 

1906, Kirby, Syn. ('at. Orth., 11, p. 295. 


Onomarchus leuconotus (Serville), 

1839. Serville, Hist, Nat. Ins,, Orth., p. 469 {Pseudophylhis), 

1842. De Haan, Temininck, Verb,,. Orth., p. 204 (Lomia Pseudophyllm 
leuconota). 
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1862. Brunner t. W., Verb. zooL-bot. Ges. Wien, p. 93 (PseudophyUus 
uninotatus ), 

1869. Walker, Cat. Derm. Salt. Brit. Miis., II, p. 410 ( Pseudophyllus ). 
1874. StAl, Bee. Orth., II, p, 68. 

189/5. Brunner v. W., Mon. Pseiulophyll., p. 43. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 296. 

1915. Bruner, ITniv. Stud. Lincoln, XV, 2, p. 273. 

1920. Pseudophyllium Hammerman, Trop. Natuur, p. 152, 

1920. Karny, Zool. Mededeel., V, 4, p. 208. 

This common and widely distributed species is in the col¬ 
lection of Baffles Mnsenin represented from the following local¬ 
ities : 

Singapore (4 9 9.—6. July 1915; 1 9.—17. Sept. 1913; 1 
9.—Presented by J. Lowe Esq., 1. Sept. 1911; 1 9.—Eace 
Course, April 1910. 1 —^Ponggol, May 1910; 1 —Fort Can¬ 

ning, 22. June 1898; 1 $ .—April 1918, 1 9 .—Presented by Teo 
Soo Pia, 9. Sept. 1913; 1 9 .—Jan. 1896, 1 9.—^Fort Canning, 
18. Oct. 1917; 1 9.—Purchased, 20. Feb. 1918; 1 9.—Corona¬ 
tion Rd., 19. May 1921; Chua Hong Kay; 1 9.—Fort Canning, 
27. Jan. 1916, 1 *^9 ; 12. Jan. 1916, 1 $ ; Kov. 1917, 1 9 .- Pre¬ 
sented by St. Y. B. Down, 24. May 1921, 1 9 .—).—Kiau, (2400'; 
20. March 1899; 1 ^).—Selangor (14. April 1897, 1 9).—Car- 
cosa, Kuala Lumpur (5. April 1921. Knight coll.; 1 9, somewhat 
smaller than the others and very pale w’bitish).—Without indica¬ 
tion of locality: 1 ^ , 4 9 9. 

All tliesc spccinu'ns belong to the true levconotiis (syn. rre- 
taceus Piet. Sauss.). The $ $ hav(* the tegmina unicolorous 
and the pronotum perfectly smooth; in the 9 9 the latter is 
somewhat tuhcrculatc'd, but distinctly less than in submtdioiAS, 
The tegmina are in some 9 9 unicf>lorous, in some witli one 
small whitish spot near ihc hasc, in others with two such trans¬ 
versal spots as in lalipennis. But the formation of tegmina 
does not agree with this Chinese form, and is that of the true cretn- 
ceus. The $ from Kiau (Mt. Kinabalu, Xorth Borneo) is dis¬ 
tinctly larger than the others, of brown colour, and with the pro¬ 
notum somewhat tuberculated; but I cannot distinguish it as a 
separate species. The measurements of this S are: 

Length of body 40 mm., of pronotum 10 mm., of tegmina 71 
mm., width of tegmina 24 mm., length of hind femora 21 nun.. 

Perhaps belongs it to the Bornean form tenebros^is Walker, 
but it is not to be said certainly, since the original description 
is not sufficient and from that form hitherto the 9 only is 
known. 

Distribution: Cambodia, Tonkin, Malacca, Singapore, Suma¬ 
tra, Java, Borneo, Mindanao, China. 

Genus Temnophyllus Brunner v. W. 

1895. Brunner v. W., Mon. Pseudophyll., p. 46. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 297. 
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Temnophyllus speciosus Brunner v. W. 

1895. Brunner v. W., Mon. Pseudophyll., p. 46. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 297. 

1 $ from Pahan^fiT (1891) differing from typically eolonrod 
apecimeiif? by the black coloration of apical half of supra-anal plate 
and of the apex of ovipositor. All other characters quite as in 
speciosus, distinctly diverging from airosigmtus. 

Hitherto known from Malacca and Northern Borneo. 


Genus Promeca Brunner v. W. 

1895. Brunner v. W., Mon. Pseudophyll., p. 52. 

1906. Kirby, Syii. Gat. Orth., II, p. 299. 


Promeca unicolor Brunner v. W. 

1895. Brunner v. W., Mon. Pseudophyll., p. 52. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., 11, p. 299. 

1 9 from Kadainaian Eiver, Kinabalu (2100'; 21. HI. 1899; 
E. Hanitsch). 

Only known from Mt. Kinabalu, North Borneo. 

Genus Phyllomimus Stal. 

1873. StAl, Oefv. Vet.-Akad. Porh., XXX (4), p. 44. 

1874. StAl, Hec. Orth., II, p. 52. 

1892. Pictet & Saussure, Icon. Saut. Vertes, p. 17 {Micropnon). 

1895. Brunner v. W., Mon. Pseudophyll., p. 53. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 297 (Microprion), 299. 

Phyllomimus detersus (Walker). 

1869. Walker, Cat. Derm. Salt. Brit. Mus., II, p. 406 (Pseudophyllua 
detersus, Ts, sinevsu), 

1873. StAl, Oefv. Vet.-Akad. Porh., XXX (4), p, 48 (granulosus), 

1874. StAl, Rec. Orth., IT, p. 69 (granulosus), 

1892. Pictet & Saussure, Icon. Saut. Vertes, p. 19 (truncatifolia), 

1895. Brunner v. W., Mon. Pseudophyll., p. 55 (granulosus), 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 299. 

1915. Bruner, Univ. Stud. L'ncoln, XV, 2, p. 273. 

Delendus: 

1921. Kaeny, Phil. Joum. Sci., XVIII, 5, p. 611 (belonging to philip- 
pivensis Pictet & Saussure which must be considered as a 
different species!). 

There are in the collection of Baffles Museum two 9 9 , each 
with the usual black spot at the base of tegmina after the radial 
vein. 


Cape Eachaclo Light House, Coast Malay Peninsula (Dec. 
1020)—Long Mujan, Baram Eiver, Sarawak (4, Oct. 1920: J. C. 
Moulton). 

I'he species was hitherto known from China, Philippine Is¬ 
lands, Java, Celebes and Moluccas. 
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Phyllomitnus punctiger n, sp. 

9 . Very near to deierstis, but more compressed and slender. 
Pale yellowish (prohablv screen when alive), tegmina bright green, 
especially towards the apex. Disc of pronotum as in detersus, but 
rounded behind. Lateral lobes considerably longer than high, 
with obliquely truncate fore angle and bluntly rectangular hind 
angle; lower margin sonnnvhal ascendent backwards. Fore angle 
sot with some blunt ieeth, lower margin without such. Humeral 
sinus distinct, better developed than in delersus, roundly cmargi- 
nated. Tegmina as in deAersns, but somewhat more narrowed to¬ 
wards the apex, wliich is narrowly rounded; at base behind the 
radial vein a very small black dot visible with magnitying-glass 
only; a similar black dot in the middle of each cell betwccm radial 
and medial vein, in distal half of tegmon. Mesosternum with 
slightly omarginatc fore margin and obliquely truncate lore angles 
bearing some well developed tuberch^s. Metasiernum consider¬ 
ably wider than mesosternum; both strongly transverse. Legs as 
in dc/rrsufif but bind femora bencalh on outer margin with about 
20 tcetli which arc blackish at apex. Ovipositor somewhat short¬ 
er than in detrrsus, of the same shape. Subgenital plate ( 9 ) 
triangular, acutely excised at apex. 



Fig. 28. Fhyllomimvs 'punctiger 9i natural s'ze. Dei. Soehanam. 

lAJiigth of body 28 mm., of pronotum 7.5 mm., of tegmina 49 
mm, width of tegmina 15 mm., length of fore femora 8 mm., of 
hind femora 17 mm., of ovipositor 15 mm. 

1 9 from Pulo Jarak (7. April 1021; Y. Knight). 

Phyllotnimus inversus Brunner v. W. 

1895. Brunner v. W., Mon, Pseudophyll., p. 57. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 300. 

1909. Behn, Bull. Airer. Mns. Nat. Hist., N. Y., XXVI, p. 196. 

1915. Bruner, Univ. Stud. Lincoln, XV, 2, p. 274. 

1 9 from Penang (1500'-2428'; May 1917). The teeth on 
lower margin of hind femora .somuvhat more numerous than in 
description of inversus given by Brunner, practically as in pallidus. 
But all other characters agree with inversus, not with pallidus. 
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Snbgeniical plato ( 9) trapezoidal, about as long as wide at base, 
<»niarginatod at apex. 

Further distrilnition • Java, S.uinaira, Philippine Islands. 

Genus Phyllozelus Pietet & Saussuro. 

1892. Pictet & Saitssure, Icon. 8aut. Vortes, p. 11. 

1893. Brunner v. W., Ann. Mus. Genova, XXXIll, p. 174. 

1895. Brunner v. W., Mon. Peeiulophyll., p. 60. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 300. 

Phyllozelus siccus (Walker). 

1869. Walker, Cat. Derm. Salt. Mub., IJ, p. 403 (Pseudophyllus). 

1893. Brunner v. W., Ann. Mus. Genova, XXXIII, p. 174 (infumatus). 
1895. Brunner v. W., Mon. PReudophyll., p. 60 (infu'Mitus), 

19.06. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., 11, p. 300. 

2 9 9 and 1 $ from Singapore ( ^ : 1. Aug. 191o.—1 9 : 
June 1902, pres, by John ll.affeiiden Esq.). 

Further distribution: India, Geylon, Burma, Assam, Silhet, 
Himalaya, Sumatra. 


Genus Timanthes Stal. 

Timanthes lobifolia (De Haan). 

1842. Locusia (Aprion) lobifolia He Haan, Tmnminok, Yerli., 

Orth., p. 206. 

Further literature see in my ^‘Beitriigc zur malayischen Ortho- 
ptorenfauna X (Treubia, 1923). 

2 9 9 from West Sumatra (Lebong Tandai; coll. Mr. C. J. 
Brooks). 

Genus Zatricaprion n. gen. 

Yellowish green. Head coiiieol, as seen from above, with 
pointed vertex. Antennae not annulated. Occiput arched, with¬ 
out a keel. Pronotuni rounded behind, arched, with a very in¬ 
distinct median carina, without granulated length-rows; hind 
furrow placed at or behind the middle of disc. Fore angle of 
tegmiiia strongly produced; prae-radial held with remote, parallel 
transverse nervures, bifurcate before their ends; post-radial fields 
with remote, oblique cross veins, contiguous or suheontiguous to 
each other throughout from radial to cubital vein. Wings hyaline, 
not overreaching the tegmina. Prosternnm without spines. 
Mesostorniim broad, transverse, plain, at fore margin sharply 
bordered, not indented, with sharp fore angles. Metasternum 
trapezoidal, its sides strongly converging backwards. Both genic¬ 
ular lobes of fore femur very short and blunt, not produced. Hind 
femora somewhat dilalod towards the apex, densely serrate beneath 
on outer margin. Subgenital plate of $ very narrow, in its 
posterior part nearly cylindrical, with two well developed, strongly 
depressed styles. 
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This new f^eniis comes in Brunner’s key ])etween Gonyaiopus 
.and the Micropion-Tornias-gvoyx^, diverging from the latter by the 
quite different venation of tegmina, from Gonyaiopus by the outer 
genicular lobe of fore fcmiora not produced and the transverse 
ncrvures of tegmina oblique, less numerous and more regularly 
disposed. By this latti^r character and by the quite different eluqje 
of $ suhgenital plate, Zairicaprion may he distinguished also from 
Tympanoptera Pictet (k Saussure (nec Brunner v. W.). Tlie ob¬ 
lique, contiguous cross veins of tegmina remind one somewhat of 
ITeteraprinm, but in the latter the shape of pronotum is quite 
different, and there are betw(‘cn the oblique veins everywhere 
])erpendicular ones insjerted, in Zairicaprion between medial and 
euhital ^ein only in the distal pjirt of tegmen. 

Zairicaprion reticulatus n. sp. 

$ , $ . Ycllowisli green, tegmina pale green, with a bright 
yellow stripe along the fore margin (ontinued throughout the lower 
margin of lateral lohes of pronotum. 



Fig. 29. Zairicaprion reti''vlatus, natural size. Del. Soodirman. 

Vertex hlaekish bordered, as seen from above, in the $ ; 
nnicolorous in 9 . Pronotum remotely and very bluntly granulated; 
lower margin of lateral lobes w ith some very small and blunt teeth. 
Fore margin of tegmina rounded, hind margin straight. Field 
between radial vein and sector a little wider than that betw^oen 
sector and media, and this somewhat wider than that between 
medial and cubital vein. Tympanum of S about as long as 
pronotum. All femora serrate beneath, the two posterior pairs 
more closely than the anterior one. 
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Supra-ianal plate of $ ovate, longer than wide at base, some¬ 
what pointed at apex, reaching to the end of ccrei. Ovipositor 
strongly compressed, blackish towards the apex', witli both margins 
serrate* before apex, the upper one very slightly sinuate, the lower 
•one upciirvcd; apical part with some strongly prominent i)arallel, 
perpendicular wrinkles, especially along the upper margin. Sub¬ 
genital plate of $ bluntly triangular, slightly ciiiarginate at 
extreme apex. 




Fig. 30. End of ^ abdomen of Zatrimprion rrH'mlatus, lateral and 
ventral view, enlarged. Spa. Supraanal plate. C. Ccrci. Sg. Subgenitat 
plate. St. Styles. 


Supra-anal plate of $ practically as in $ . Cerci cylindrical, 
very slightly curved, suljacute at apex. Subgenital plate (S) long: 
its sides parallel at base, tlien strongly converging; apical part 
nearly cylindrical. Styles long, strongly deiirossed. 


Length of body 
„ „ pronntuin 

„ tegmina .. 
Width „ „ 

Length of fore femora 
,, „ hind „ 

„ ,, ovipositor 


18.0 inin. mm. 

M o »•< 

33 42 

5 „ 3 

10.5 „ 12 „ 

- 13.5 „ 


1 S from Bukit Kutu, Selangor (April 1915 ; 3457 '), and 1 $ 
from Penang (150'0'-2428'*. May 1917). The same species is re¬ 
presented in tlie collection of Buitenzorg Museum by 3 $ $ .from 
Sumatra and Norlliern Borneo. 


1903. 

1910. 


Genus Heteraprium Krauss. 

Krauss, Seiron, Zool. Forseh. Austral., V, p. 764. 
Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., Ill, p. 572. 


Heteraprium brunneri Krauss, 


1903. 

1910. 


Krauss, ^enon, Zool. Forstjh. Austral., V, p. 747 764 
Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., Hi, p. 572. 


1 $ from Pontianak (S. Mayer Esq., 13. March 1901), quite 
conformable in all characters with some specimens of Buitenzorg 
Museum from New Guinea. It is very interesting, that this species 
hitherto, known from Kow Guinea and Waigiou only, occurs also in 
Western Borneo. 
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Vig, 31. Ecierapriuin hrunneri % from Digoel, natural size. Del. 
Soedirman. 


Gomis Chondrodera Karsch. 

2890. Karsch, Ent. Nachr., XVI, p. 266, 273. 

1891. Karsch, Berl. Ent. Zeitschr., XXXVI, p. 77, 93. 

1895. Brunner v. W., Mon. Fseudophyll., p. 79. 

1906. Kirby, Byn. Cat. Orth., 11, p. 305. 

Chondrodera borneensis Brnniier v. W. 

1895. Brunner v. W., Mon. Peeudophyll., p. 80. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 305. 

1 $ from Bcntong, Pahang (22. May 1916; jircsented by Mr. 
Stuart Greenhill) belongs apparently to this species. ‘ The white 
fepot at the base of tegmina is not only blackish-, but also rccVlish- 
marginated; their surface has the four oblique transverse punctured 
stripes as described by me for ruhromarginata (Zool. Mededeel V, 
4, p. 180) and also the black spots as described by Brunner for 
Iwrneensis. The basal Fore edge of tegmina is more or less blunt, 
not as sharply produced os in Timanihes, Fore femora pilose, but 
without spines, which arc present in ruhromarginata. Hind femora 
urmed with about 8 spines, therefore more than in the typical 
hormensis (after Brunner’s description). 
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This species was hitherto known from Borneo and Sumatra 

only. 

To the same species belongs perhaps also a $ iarve from Kota 
Tinggi, Johore (Aug. 1917) having a distinct median keel betweoa 
the two granulated linos on disc of pronotuin. 

Genus Sathrophyliia S^tAl. 

1874. 8tAl, Rec. Orth., II, p. 54, 70. 

1895. Bbunxeb V. W., Mon. Peeudophyll., p. 86. 

1906. Kibby, 8yn. Cat. Orth., II, p. .806. 

1909. Maxwell-Lefboy, Ind. Ins. Life, p. 96. 

Sathrophyliia femorata (Fabriciiis). 

1787. Fabbicius, Mant. Ins., I, p. 233 (Locmta). 

1813. Stoll, Spectres, Saut., p. 16 (Gryllus Teitiqonia)* 

1838. Burmeisteb, Handb. Fnt., II, p. 698 (Pfseudophyllns fenestratua), 
1842. De IIaan, Temniinck, Verb., Orth., p. 202 (Locmta), 

1869. Walker, Cat. Derm. Salt. Brit. Mus., II, p. 401 {Pseudophyllns- 

femoratm), 

1874. StAl, Bee. Orth., II, p. 72. 

1893. Brunner v. W., Ann. Mus. Genova, (2), XlII, p. 177. 

1895. Brunner v. W., Mon. Pseiulophyll., j). 88. 

1902. Koningsbergir, Bull. Inst. Bot. Buitenzorg, XIII, p. 12 {Dehaania), 
1906. Kirby, Syn. C^at. Orth., 11, p. 307. 

1915. Koningsbebger, Java Zoologisch en BiologUch, p. 96 (Dehaania), 
1920. Kirby, Zool. Mededcel., Y, 4, p. 381, 208. 

1 $ without indication of localit3\ 

Distribution:—India, Burma, Cambodia, Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo. 

Genus Tegra Walker. 

1870. Walker, Cat, Derm. Salt. Brit. Mus., Ill, p. 439. 

1874. StAl, Kec. Orth., II, p. 54 {Tarphe), 

1895. Brunner v. W., Mon. Psoiidophyll., p. 90 (Tarphe). 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 308. 

Tegra novae-hollandiae (DeHaan). 

1842. De IIaan, Tomininck, Verb., Orth., p. 202 (Locusta), 

3870. Walker, (*at. Derm. Salt. Brit. IVius., HI, p. 439. 

1874. StAl, Rcc. Orth., II, p. 72 (Tarphe). 

1893. Brunner v. W., Ann. Mus. Genova (2) XIII, p. 177 (Tarphe), 

1895. Brunner v. W., Mon. Pseudophyll,, p. 90 (Tarphe). 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p, 308. 

1909. Bern, Bull. Anier. Mus. Nat. Hist., K. Y., XXVI, 13, p. 20^ 
(Tarphe). 

1920. Karny, Zool. Mededeel., V, 4, p. 181, 208. 

4 9 9,2 without locality laliel, 1 from Pahang, and 1 from 
Bukit Kutu, Selangor (April 191S). The latter and one of the 
nnlabellod specimens with the middle femora nearly unicolorons; 
the two other ones having on their outside a large, pale testaceous 
cross band. 1 9 from West Sumatra (Lebong Tandai; coll. C. J* 
Brooks). 
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This species was hitherto known from the following localities r 
India, Hiimala 3 "a, Bhamd, Assam, Malacca, Tringany, Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo and Australia. 

Genus Olcinia Stal. 

1877. StAl, Oefv. Vet.-Akad. Forh., XXXIV, (10), p. 45. 

1895. Brunner v. W., Mon. Pgeiidophyll., p. 92. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., TI, p. 308. 

Olcinia excisa ii. sp. (Plate TI, fig. 4). 

9 . Pale brownish yellow, inari)led with blackish grey and with, 
rcddisli brown. 

Vertex shorter tlian the first antennal joint, slightly sulcate 
above, witli a distinct incision at tip. Eyes glolmlar, prominent. 
Front pale, greyish. Antennae broken off in the type specimen. 

Pronotiim nearly saddle-shaped, with some sharply pointed 
tubercles; anterior margin rounded, produced ; liind margin deeply 
triangiilately incised in the middle, thus forming two triangular, 
posteriorlv produced lobes. The nmrgins of this incision regularly 
set with tubercles, quite symmetricah It is thercfoi'e certainly no 
abnormality nor violation, but }>ositivelv a character peculiar for 
this species. Lateral lobes formed as usual in this genus. 

Tegmina reaching beyond the tip of ovipositor, sot witli some 
elovatocl nodes, the fore margin produced into five obtuse lobes, 
tfie hind margin nearly straight. Apical part relatively narrower 
than in 0. crenifolifu with the tip rounded olf. Veins as in 
crrnifoliiL Wings reacliing Ixwond the tip of tegmina, with the 
apical part coriaceous, of tlie same colour as tegmina; the remain¬ 
ing pari pale, li^^aline, with the transverse v(dns black, surrounded 
■with grevisli. 

Legs formed as usually in this genus. Foramina shell-shaped. 
Upper margin of the middle femora slightly bisinuate, but distinct¬ 
ly^ less than in the genus Cymatoin?ra> Prosternum without spines 
or tubercles. Meso and metasternum very broad; fore margin of 
the former slightly einarginated in the middle, not crenulated, with 
the lateral angles obliquely truncated. Abdomen shining black. 

Ovipositor straight, somewhat broad, black, witli the upper 
margin straight, the lower one somewhat convex, acute at the tip. 
Cerci stout, blunt. Subgenital plate small, bluntly triangular, 
emarginated at apex. 

Length of body 38 mm., of pronotum 6.5 mm., of tegmina 54 
mm., width of tegmina 18.5 mm., length of hind femora 19 mm., of 
ovipositor 23 mm. 


1 $ from Borneo. 
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This species is to he placed into the genus Olcima hy the shape 
of togmina; it is very different from both liithorto known species of 
this gemis, from the S.niulaic crenifolia hy the pale front, from the 
Philippine erosifolia by the pale hind knees. From both these 
species, and also froni all hitherto known 8p(H‘i(*s of the whole 
Saihrophyllia-gTovili it may easily be distinguished by its deeply 
emarginated hind margin of pronotiiin, a character liithorto un¬ 
known in this group. Jt could therefore possibly form a peculiar 
genus. 

Genus Typhoptera Kirby. 

1895. Brunner v. W., Mon. Pseudophyll., p. 94 {Capnoptcra, nec Loew). 
1900. AxNANDAiiE, Proc. Zool. Soe. London; p. 854, 855 {Capnoptera, noc 
Loew). 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 309. 

Typhoptera unicolor (Brunner v. W.). 

1895. Brunner v. W., Mon. Pseudophyll., p. 96 {Capnoptera), 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., 11, p. 309. 

From this species hitherto tlie $ only was known. In the 
collection ot* liaffios Museum, however, it is represented by 2 $ $ , 
both from Penang (150()'-2428'; May 1917). 

3 . Smaller in size than 9. Antennae with a few widely 
remote, broad, pale rings, the first of them 1 cm. distant from base. 
All other characters quite as in $, cspeejally also rlie black-banded 
colour of abdomen. 

Anal segment somewhat shorter than the preceding one,broad¬ 
ly rounded, bluntly emarginate at the middle of hind nWrgin. 
Supra-anal plate elliptical, longer than wide, with a median, long¬ 
itudinal furrow. Cerci short, conical, pointed and somewdiat 
incurved at extreme apex. Subgcnital plate nearly twice as long 
as wide at base, with parallel margins in basal half and converging 
ones ill distal half, angulately excised at apex. Styles cylindrical, 
nearly twice as long as the apical lobes of subgenital plate, brown 
■at base only, further blackish. 

Lengtli of body 22 mm., of pronotum 4.5 mm., of tegmina 37 
mm., width of tegmina 9.5 mm., length of fore femora G mm., of 
hind femora 12 mm. 

Hitherto known from Malacca only. 

Subfam, Listroscelinae. 

Genus Xiphidiopsis Eedtenbaclier. 

1891. Bedtenbacheb, Verb, zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, XLI, p. 531. 

1900. Boliaar, Ann. Soc. Ent. France, LXVIII, p. 781 (Xyphidiopsis), 

1906. , Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 284. v ^ ; 

1907. Karny, Abh. zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, IV, 3, p. 98, 99. 

19^. Karny, Wytsman, Genera Insectorum, fasc. 131, p. 6, 
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As to the relations of this geinis to Teraiura and the Meco- 
neminae see Trenhia, I, 4, p. 294 (1921). 

Xiphidiopsis cyclolabia n. sp. 

S , 9 . Of small size, as usual in this genus, (icneral colour 
greenish yellow, lateral margins of pronotnm with a broad yellow 
stripe. Occiput eoneolomns, or (in one of the specimens before 
me) longitudinally marked with blackish to the tip of vertex. 

Pronotnm rounded, smooth; hind lobe very strongly produced 
ba<'kwards. rounded, nearly longer than wide at base; lateral lobes 
somewhat longer than high, with obtuse-angulate lower margin and 
distinct humeral sinus. Tegmina very long and narrow, well 
overreaching the end of abdomen and the hind knees. Wings 
about 1 niin. longer than tegmina. Sterna unarmed. Pore coxae 
witli a slui!*]), curved si)iuo. Fore and middle femora unarmed, 
silicate heiK^ath. Fore tibiae with open tympanum on both sides; 
beneath armed witli 4 pairs of not \ory long, movable, dark sjiines. 
'Mi<]dle tibiae dilated and somewhai swollen in two basal thirds, 
suddenly narrowed in apieal third: spines as in the fore tibiae. 
Hind femora unarmed; hind tibiae strongly spined above, with a 
very few, small sjiines heneatb. 

Anal segment of 3 tniiieate; supra-anal plate small, transverse. 
(\*r(d (<5 ) strongly incurved, touching each other at apex, stouter 
in basal part, narrower apicallv, blunt at apex; upper margin (in 
lateral view) twice (‘inarginated. Subgenital plate of $ trap¬ 
ezoidal, truncate behind, with moderately long, cylindrical styles. 




Fig. 32. Above: “Rnd of c? abdomen of Xiphidiopsis cychlahia; left: 
dorsal view (A.s. Anal segment. Spa, Supraanal plate. C. Cerc\ Sg. 
Subgenital plate. St, Styles); right; cercus, lateral v^ew.—Beneath: 5 
Subgenital plate (Sg.) of Xiphidiopsis cyclolabia (left) and Teraiura 
simplex (right).—Enlarged. 

Anal segment of $ strongly excised, of a similar shape as the 
subgenital plate ($, fig.). Cerci ( 9) somewhat long and slender, 
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elavate in apical half, pointed at o'ctrenie apex. Ovipositor of the 
shape usual in this genus, very slightly upeurvod, with smooth 
margins, pointed at apex; upper valvules at base on each side with 
a shallow longitudinal impression. Suhgenital plate of 9 dee]dy 
emarginatod, nearly to its hase, with rounded lohes, w’liicli are 
aboul twice as long as wide. 


$ 9 


Lengtli of body 

9-11 nun. 

10 

,, „ pronotum 

3.7- 3.8 

3.5 

,, „ tegmina 

.. 15.5-18 

18 

„ ,, hind femora . . 

8 - 9.5 

9.5 

„ „ ovipositor 


C.5 


2 $ $ and 1 9 from Gunong Klcdang, Perak ; Nov. 

191(1). 

By the development of spines on fore tibiae, this species seems 
to be about intermediate between Xiphidiopsis and Teratura. Of 
the former genus, it comes Tiearest to llie Indian X. forficafa 
Bolivar, but diverging by the form of $ cerci and supra-anal plate 
( 9 of foifcaia being unknown hitherto). It is ])erhap6 still nearer 
allied to the Philippine Tcrahtra simplex Karny, but diverging 
from it by the twice emarginated upper margin of cerci in ^ (equal¬ 
ly curved in simplex) and by the more strongly excised subgenital 
plate in 9 .—Further there is no other species hitherto knoM’n 
whieli could he confounded wdth cyclolabia* 

Xiphidiopsis mirabilis n. sp. 

^ . Size somewhat larger than usual in this genus. Body 
yellow^ (probably green when alive), tegmina pale yellowish green, 
with darker yellow^ hind margin. Head and prolhorax without 
markings. 

Eyes protruding. Vertex conical, slightly sulcate above, not 
yet half as long as the first antennal joint. Pronotuni shaped as 
in the preceding species, but the hind lobe somewhat less produced 
backwards, a little shorter than wide at base. Tegmina far over 
reaching the end of abdomen and hind knees; wings a very little 
(only 0.7 mm.) longer than tegmina. Fore coxae strongly spined. 
Fore and mid«1]e femora unanned, sidcalc heneatJi. Fore tibiae 
with the anterior tympanum strongly conchate, the posterior ime 
open; beneath with 6 pairs of very long, movable spines, decreasing 
in length froiii base to apex. Middle tibiae of the same ehaj'>e as 
in the preceding species, spined as the fore tibiae, but the spines a 
little shorter. Hind femora swollen at base, slenderer towards the 
apex, unarmed. Hind tibiae above with short, black spines 
tliroughout the whole length (except extreme base), beneath in 
the two apical thirds with pale spines, longer and closer to each 
other than the upper ones. 
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Fig. 33. Xiphidlopsis mirabiha above: total, twice enlarged.— 
Beneath: Knd of abdomen, dorsal, lateral and ventral view, enlarged. A,s. 
Anal segment, ^pa. Supra-anal plate. V. (Jerci. ^a. Subanal plate. Sg, 
Subgenital pl^te. 

Anal segment (^) slightly eniargmatc on each side, broadly 
rounded in tlie middle. Supra-anal plat^ divided into two horn-like 
projections. Cerci moderately long, nearly straight. Subgenital 
plate deeply excised, with slmrply pointed lobes; the margin of this 
excision slightly S-shaped. There is above from the siibgenital 
plate a very remarkable second plate (perhaps a subanal plate as 
in the Ilolochlorasf) of a very characteristic shape; its lateral 
margins converging from base to middle, tlion diverging again and 
thus forming a large,rounded cn(l-iol)e,emarginated behind,strong¬ 
ly arched above, excavate below; the proximal margin of this ex¬ 
cavation with a short, pointed tooth in the middle, and a large, 
blunt tubercle on each side, wliich protrudes strongly backwards 
(perpendicularly to the under surface of this plate). Tliis plate 
gives a very remarkalde chara('ter to this species, nothing similar 
being hitherto known from otliers. 
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Length of body 15 mm., of pronotnm 5.5 mm., of tegmina 24 
mm., width of tegmina 3 mm., length of hind femora 11.5 mm. 

1 $ from Penang (2000'-2428'; May 1917). 

This species comes by the shape of tympana close to distincta 
and ienihroides, differing from bofh and other hitherto known 
«»pocies by the somewhat larger size and the very remarkable end 
of $ abdomen. 

Genus Hexacentrus Serville. 

1831. Serville, Ann. Sci. Nat., XXII, p. 145. 

1838. Bltrmeister, Hanrlb. Ent., II, p. 714. 

1869. Walker, (>at. Derm. Salt. Brit. Mus., II, p. 281 (Piara), 302, SOS’ 
{Tedla), 

1874. StAl, Bee. Orth., IT, p. 102. 

1891. Eedtenbacher, Verb, zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, XLI, p. 547. 

1906k Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., IT, p. 287. 

1907. Karny, Abh. zool.-bot. Ges. Wien. TV, 3, p. 98, 107. 

1908. Matsumura & SniRAKi, Journ. Coll. Agrie., Sapporo, III, 1, p. 62. 
1912. Karny, Wytsman, Genera Insectornm, fasc. 131, p. 15. 

Hexacentrus unicolor Serville. 

1831. Serville, Ann. Sci. Nat., XXIT, p. 146. 

1838. Burmeister, Ilandb. Ent., TI, p. 714 (plantaris, nnicolor), 

1839. Serville, Nat. Hist. Ins., Orth., p. 531 (Lontsta), 

1842. Be Haan, Temminck, Verb., Orth., p. 216 {LocuiiUi plantaris). 

1869. Walker, Cat. Derm. Salt. Brit. Mns., II, p. 283 (Locusta)y 302 (H. 
plantaris). 

1871. Walker, Cat, Derm. Salt. Brit. Mus., Suppl., p. 36 (Locusta). 

1891. Redtb^nbaoher, Verb, zoo.-bot. Ges. Wien, XLI, p. 552. 

1893. Brunner v. W., Ann. Mus. Genova, (2), XJII, p. 181. 

1903, Krauss, Semon, Zool. Forsch. Austral., V, p. 747. 

1904. Krausze, Ins. Borse, XXI. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth,, 11, p. 287. 

1907. Karny, Abh. zt)ol.-bot. Ges. Wien, IV, 3, p. 108. 

1908. Matsumura & Shiraki, Journ. Coll. Agre., Sa])]>oro, III, 1, p. 63. 

1909. Bern, Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., N. V., XXVI, 13, p. 206. 

1912. Karny, Wytsman, Genera Insectorum, fasc. 131, p. 16, 

1915. Bruner, TTniv. Stud. Lincoln, XV, 2, p. 272. 

1915. Karny, Suppl. Ent., p, 74. 

1920. Karny, Zool. Mededccl., V, 4, p, 206. 

1921. Karny, Philipp. Journ. Sci., XVIII, 5, p. 610. 

In the collection of Baffles Museum represented from the 
following localities’.Pahang (1 $ ).—Singapore (June 1902; 1 S .— 
Cavaiiagh ltd.. May 1913; 1 S ).—Baram Biver, Sarawak (Long 
Miijan; 4. Get. 1920; J. C. Moulton; 2 ^ , 1 $ .— 9. Sept. 1920; 

J. C. Moulton; 1 $.—27 Sept. 1920; .7. 0. Moulton; 1 S). 

This apedos was hitherto known from India, Burma, Singa¬ 
pore, Sumatra, »7ava, Lombok, Amboina, Celebes, Borneo, Philip¬ 
pine Tsi., Formosa, Japan, China, Amo)% Cochincliina, Aiiiiam, 

S ubfam. Coaocephalinae, 

Genus Xiphidion Servilld. 

1831. ^ERViLi^E, Ann. Sci. Nat., XXII, p. 151. 

1838. Burmeister, Handb. Ent., H, p. 707 {Xiphidium). 
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1853. Fiebee, I>otos, IIT, p. 170 (Xyphidinm). 

1891. Kedtenbacher, Verb, zool.-^t. Ges. Wien, XLl, p. 493 (Xiphidiam), 

1907. Karny, Abb. zool. bot. Ges. Wien, IV, 3, p. S5. 

1912. Karny, Wytsnian, Genera Inscctorum, fasc. 135, p. 8, 10. 

Xiphidion lotfg:ipenne (DoHaan). 

1842. De Haan, Temminck, Verb., Orth., p. 189 (Locusta Xiphidium lovpi- 
pcnnis). 

1869. Walker, Gat. Derm. Salt. Brit. Miis., II, p. 274 (Xiphidium). 

1891. Redtenbacher, Verb, zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, XLI, p. 512 (Xiphidium). 
1893. Brunner v. W., Ann. Miis. Genova, (2), XTII, p. 181 (Xiphidium). 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., IT, p. 278 (Anisoptera). 

1907. Karny, Abb. zcwO.-bot. Ges., IV, 3, p. 92. 

1908. Matsumura & Shiraki, Journ. Coll. Agric., Sapporo, Ill, 1, p. 54 

(Xiphidium). 

1909. Reun, Bull. Anier. Mus. Nat. Hist., N. V., XXVI, 13, p. 206. 

1912. Karny, Wytsinan, Genera Inseetoriini, fasc. 135, p. 11 (Conocephnlua 

Xiphidion longipennis). 

1913. Bolivar, Akoc. Esjl Progr. Cienc., 4a, Ci. Nat., p. 8 (Conorcpha'us 

longiponiiis). 

1915. Bruner, Univ. Stud. Lincolai, XV, 2, p. 272 (Xiphidion). 

1920. Karny, Zool. Mededoel., V, 4, p. 169, 206. 

1921. Karny, Philipp. Journ. Sci., XVJII, 5, p. 608. 

1 $ from Pahang:, and 3 $ $ from Kota Tinggi, Johore 
•(Augast 1917). 

Distribution: India, (/oylon, Burma, Penang, Rnmatra, Aru, 
Philippine Isl., Japan, China, Cambodia. Cochincliina, Zanzibar. 

Xiphidion longicorne Pcdtcnbaelier. 

1891. Redtenbacher, Verb, zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, XLI, p. 513 (Xiphidium). 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 278 (Anisoptera). 

1907. Karny, Abb. zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, IV, 3, p. 92. 

1908. Matsumura & Sihraki, Journ. ('oil. Agrie., Sapjmro, 111, 1, p. 55 

(Xiphidium). 

1912. Karny, Wytsman, Genera Insectorum, fasc. 135, p. 11 (Conocephalm 
Xiphidion longicornis). 

1 $ from Long Mujan, Baram Biver, Sarawak (4. Get, 1920; 
J. C. Moulton). 

Distribution: India, Java, Borneo, Pelew, Yap, Earatonga, 
Caroline Isl., Japan. 

Xiphidion macuFatum Le Guillou. 

1841. Le Guillou, Rev. Zool., p. 294 (Xiphidium). 

1842. De Haan, Temminck, Verb., Orth., p. 189 (Locusia Xiphidium 

lepida). 

1869, Waikir, Cat. Derm. Salt. Brit. Mus., II, p. 275 (lepidum, macu- 
latum). 

1891. Redtenbacher, Verb. zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, XLI, p. 515 (Xiphidium). 
1893. Brunner v. WC, Ann, Mus. Genova, (2), XIII, p. 181 (Xiphidium). 
1903. Jacobson & Bianchi, Orth. Pseudoneur. Russ., p. 385 (Xiphidium). 

1906. Kirby, Syn. (;’at. Orth., IT, p. 278 (Anisoptera). 

1907. Karny, Abb. zooL-bot. Ges. Wien, IV, 3, p. 93 (1907). 

1908. Matsumura & Shiraki, Journ. Coll. Agric., Sapporo, III, 1, p. 51 

(Xiphidium). 

1912. Karny, Wytsman, Genera Insectorum, fasc. 135, p. 11 (Conocephalus 
Xiphidion maculatus). 
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1913. Bolivar, Asoc, Esp. Progr, Cienc., 4a, Ci. Nat., p. 8 (Conocephalus^ 
maculatus), 

1915. Bruner, XJuiv. Stud. Lincoln, XV, 2, p. 272 (Xiphidion). 

1915. Karny, Suppl. Ent., p. 74. 

1920. Karny, Zool. Mededeel., V, 4, p. 170, 200. 

1921. Karny, Trop. Natxiur, X, 5, p. 70, Fig. 10. 

1921. Karny, Philipp. Journ. Sci., XVIII, 5, p. 609. 

2 $ ^ and 3 9 9 from P. Ayer Merbau, near Singapore (14.- 
IG. May 1921; F. N. Chasen). 

Distribution: Africa, Madagascar;—South and East Asia: 
India, (Jeylon, Burma Penang, Malacca, Sumatra. Ja\}i, Borneo,. 
Celebes, Philippine TsI., Formosa, Amoy. Japan. 

Suhfam, A graecUnae, 

Genus Subria Stal. 

1874. StAl, Rec. Orth., II, p. 101. 

1891. Redtenbacher, Verb, zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, XLI, p. 433. ^ 

1897. Brononiart, Bull. 8oc. Ent. France, p. 83. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth,, 11, p. 255. 

1907. Karny, Abh. zool.-bot. Oes. Wien, IV, 3, p. 51, 57. 

1912. Karny, Wytsmaii, Genera Inseetoriim, fasc. 14i, p. 9. 

Subria moultonii new spec. (Plate IT, fig. 2). 

9 . Size atout(*r than nsnallv in this genus. Colonr testaceouB,. 
marbled with brownish black. 

Vertex conical, distinctly shorter than the first antennal joint, 
at extreme apex very slightly .‘‘Uleale. Antennae having the first 
joint a little inerassate in the apical half of tlie inner margin; the 
two first joints beneath black, the others a little infuscated*, the 
upper surface of antennae unicolorous brown,not darker annulatcd. 
Eyes globular, prominent. Front shining, on the sides a little 
darke;r, with some faintly impressed points. C’lypeiis ferrugineous, 
mandibles black at their inner margin. 

Pronotum nearly saddle-shaped, with two distinct constric¬ 
tions, the later of which more expressed, near the middle of the 
disc. The whole surface strongly impressed-punctured. Hind 
margin roundly prodiued backwards. The Mdiole pronotum con- 
colorous testac(*oiis, hut at the limit between the disc and the 
lateral lobes a somewhat broad, deeply black, double S-sbaped 
sinualed longitudinal hand. Lateral lobes longer than high, with¬ 
out teeth, behind the fore c*oxae highest, with the lower margin 
sinuatod; Immoral sinus distinct, hut not very much expressed. 

Prosternuni without spines. Meso- and meta$ternum rounded 
off. Tegmina narrow, broadest near the base, hardly reaching to 
the tip of ovipositor, rounded at apex, testaceous, marbled with 
blackish. 

Legs somewhat long, yollowdsh brown, marbled with blackish, 
unarm,eel above; hind femora strongly inerassate in the basal half. 
Genicular lobes acute, but the ohter ones of fore femora blunt; on 
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the hind femora both terminated in a spine. Fore femora beneath 
on the inner (anterior) margin with 3-4 small spines, on the outer 
one with 1-3 near the apex. Middle femora ou the outer margin 
4-5 spinedjOn the inner unarmed. Hind femora with both margins 
shortly spilled. Fore and middle tibiae a little eompressed, rounded 
ubove, not suleate, beneath on botli margins 8])ine(l, above wHhout 
4spines. Foramina linear. Hind tibiae Avell spined above, beneath 
with only a few small spines. 

Ovipositor darker than the body, eompressed, a little narrowed 
near base, somewhat broader in the middle, with the upper margin 
nearly straight, the lower one eonvex, blunt at tip. 

Length of body '38*5 nun, of pronotum 10 mm, of tegniina 
30 mm, of hind femora 23 mm, of ovij)ogitor 20 mm. 

1 $ from Baram Biver, Sarawak (1020; J. C. Moulton). 

1 have allowed myself the pleasure of naming this interesting 
new species after its discoverer, Mr. J. L. Moulton of th(‘ Iiaftles 
Museum at Singapore. 

This new species resembles somewhat in colour and size the 
Diaphlehus- group of the Mecopodinae, but is distinguished at once 
by the linear foramina, the strongly produced hind margin of the 
pronotum and the smaller femoral spines. The vertex is less sili¬ 
cate than mSuhria sulcata.ihc disc of jmmotum jiale as in concolor, 
(jracilis and (^•uncaia. But from these species N. monUomi differs 
by its stouter size, tin* strongly constricted jironotum and the black 
bands at the sides of the disc. 

Subria sulcata Bedtenbacher. 

1891. Redtenbacher, Verb, zool. bot. Oes. Wien, XLT, p. 435. 

1893. Brunner v. W., Ann. Mus. Genova, (2), Xlil, !>. ISO. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., 11, p. 256. 

1907. Karny, Abb. zooL-bot. Ges. Wien, TV, 3, p. 57. 

1912. Karny, Wytsnian, Genera Insectoruiii, faso. 141, p. 10. 

1 $ from Fort Fanning, Singnporo (10 Dec. 1913), and 1 9 
from (lilstead Bd., 8iiiga])ore (Ang. 191'i; V'. K. coll.). 

This species was hitherto known from India,Burma,('ambodia, 
Sumatra, and Java. The indication “Alto Amazonas" is to be 
considered as very doubtful. 

Genus Oxylakis Bedteubacber. 

1891. Hedtenbacher, Verb. zool.*bat. Ges. Wien, XLI, p. 447. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 258. 

1907. Karny, Abb. zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, IV, 3, p. 52, 63. 

1912. Karny, Wytsman, Genera Insectorum, fasc. 141, p. 18. 

Oxylakis punctipennis lledtenbaebcr. 

1891. Redtenbacher, Verb, zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, XLI, p. 447. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 258. 

1907. Karny, Abb. zool.-bot. Ges. V^en, IV, 3, p. 63. 

1912. Karny, Wytsman, Genera Insectorum, fasc. 141, p. 18. 
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1 $ from Bukit Timali, Sin^raporo (-^0. VT. 1911), 1 $ from 
Kota Ting^?i, Johore (Ang. 1917), ami 1 9 from (Vivaiiagli Rd.^ 
Singapore (4. March 191G: Knight coll.). 

Tim BpccioR waa hiihciio known from Singa])on' ami Borneo. 

Genus Odonioconus Fritze & Carl. 

1908. Fritze & Carl, Mitt. SclmxMz. Knt. Ges., XI, p. 301. 

19m. Karny, Wytsiiian, Genera Inscetorum, fapc. 141, p. 35. 

Odofitoconiis robustus n. s[). (Plate 11, fig. G). 

9 . Size much stoiit(‘r tl)an in (J spinipcs. Hrowjiish ferrugiii- 
oous, unit'oloroiw, hut the l(*gmina with some* small hlatkisli spots. 

Vertex distincth loiiirer than tin* lirst antennal joint, but 
shoi^ter than in 0. spinipes, acute at apex, with a hinnt tubercle 
beneath ami a sharp tooth on its upper surface, not divided from 
the frontal fastiirium. Ant(‘nnae ferrugineous, uni(‘olnrou8, dis¬ 
tinctly long(‘r than the body. Ktes somewhat small, hut globular,, 
prominent. Front strongly iinpressed-pumdured. 

PronotTUu broad, as seem from aboxe, without longitudinal 
keels, the disc roundly turned into the lateral lobes. The Avliolo 
surface of proiiotuin with strongly impressed points. The disc 
plain, with two -^oft transv(‘rsal furrows, th(» fore margin rounded, 
bind margin truncat(‘. No margin tinged with black. Lateral 
lobes longer than high, but shortei than in 0, ,spinipcs, witli the 
anterior angle rounded o(f; the lov\(*r margin oblique, siidving* post¬ 
eriorly, with a short s])ine iu*ar llie anterier angle; hinel angle 
remneled edf. humeral sinus ‘<e*are*ely oeTe'cptible. 

T(‘ginina reaching aere)ss tlie basal Jialf e>f ()\ i])ositor, narrow, 
broade'st near l ase, rounde'el at ape*x; fore margin elistiiietly sinuate, 
hind margin nearly straigiit. Near the tore* margin the spaee be¬ 
tween the transversal veins blaek, the veins themsehes ferrugiiie- 
ous; behind the radial veins some small blackish spots. Siihcosta 
and radial vein distinctly separate iji the basal half, nearly in 
contact in the apical half. Radial vein without a distinct sector. 
Wings pal(‘ greyish. 

All femora strongly com])resse(I. unarmed above. P'ore femora 
beneath with 5-0 spines on both margins; the inner (anterior) 
gcnieular lobe aeiite, the outer one blniit. Middle femora with 
7-8 spines on the outer, G in the basal half of the iniu'r margin; 
the outer genicular lobe obtuse, the inner one acute. Hind femora 
with both margins sjunose and the genicular lobes produced into a 
short spine. For(‘ and middle tibiae without spines above, strongly 
spined beneath on both margins. Foramina lim^ar. Hind tibiae 
above and beneath on hotli margins spineil. 

Prosterniim with two long, sharp spines. Me.costcrnal lobes 
produced into a short, erect spine. Metasternal lobes triangular, 
terminated in a blunt tubercle. Anal segment truncate, in the 
middle somewliat ex(*aYated. Cerci crossed, in the basal half very 
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«toiit, in the apical half narrowed to a sharp spine. Ovipositor 
nearly as long as the hind femora, with both margins curved, acute 
at the tip. Subgenital plate triangular, einarginate at apex, with 
the lobes short, rounded. 

$ . Length of body 37.5 mm., of pronotiim 1{).5 mm., of 
tegmina 32 mm., of liind femora 20 mm., of ovipositor 19.6 mm. 

I $ from iJukit Timah. Singapore (23 Ang. 1911). 

Tliere was one sp(*( ics only hitherto known of this genu«», 
O, Hpinipes from Hornco, from which 0. rohnstus easily may be 
distinguished by the idiaractors gi^cn above. 

Genus Peracca Griffiiii. 

1897. Griffini, Boll. Miis. Zool. Anat., Xll, 306, p. 1. 

1907. Karny, Abh. zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, IV, 3, p. 55, 78. 

1912. Karny, Wytsiraii, Genera Insectonmi, fasc. 141, p. 35. 

Peracca conspicuithorax Griffini. 

1897. Griffini, Boll. Mus. Xool. Arat., XII, 306, p. 2. 

1907. Karny, Abh. zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, IV, 3, p. 78. 

1912. Karny, Wytsnian, Genera Tnsectarum, fasc. 141, p. 36. 

Of this very fin(‘ sjjocies, a single s])e(*imcn only was hitherto 
known to science, a 3 from IVrak, in the collection of the Museum 
at Torino (Italy). 

Thi* Itafflos '\liis(Mim poss(*ssc*s 1 $ from Bukit L.intai, Snngei 
Ujong (Knight coll., duly 1910). 


S u Ijfa Hi . Copiphorhiae. 


Genus Eumegalodon Brongniart. 

1835. BrullI^., Hist. Nat. Ins., IX, p. 156 {Mffjalodon, nec Sowerby). 

1838. Burmeister, Handb. Ent., IT, p. 724 {Megalodon, nec Sowerby). 

1839. Serville, Hist. Nat. Ins., Orth., p. 536 (Mefjalodon, nec Sowerby). 

1840. Blanchard, Hist, Nat. Ins., Ill, p. 28 (Merjaiodon, nec Sowerby). 
1842. De Haan, Teniininck, Verb., Orth., p. 210 {Locusta Megalodon). 
1869. Walker, ('at. Derm. Salt. Brit. Mas., II, 231 (Lmna), 334 

(Megalodon). 

1891. Redtenbacher, Verb, zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, XLI, p. 356 (Mega- 

lodoH ). 

1892. Brongniart, Bull. Soc. Ent. f'rance, LX, p. clxxvi. 

1892. Brongniart, N. Arch. Mus., (3), 111, p. 279. 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., 11, p. 289 (Lenina, luimegalodon). 

1907. Karny, Abh. zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, IV, 3, p. 1, 6. 

3912. Karny, Wytsman, Genera Jnsectonini, lasc. 139, p. 7. 


Eumegalodon vaginatus ii. sp. 

$ . Brownish tcsiacc^ous, witJi the tegmina and legs greyish 
brown. 

Cheeks with a blniit wrinkle, running from the eyes to the 
outer margin of maiulibles. PVont laterally with a rough impressed 
jpunctation, reddish castaneous, in the middle part very finely* 
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punctnml, shining hlaek. At the Jower margin (at dypeal suture) 
Tory little ]m>niinent, without a distinct tubercle. Clypeus and 
the u|)])or part of la brum tostaooous, mandibles castanoous, at the 
tip with tlie lower part of labriim shining blackish. Antennae- 
brownish testaceous, with some darker, remote rings, at the base 
verdure Umcath ; tJie first antennal joint beneath blackish. Vertex 
tumescent at base, twice as long as the first antennal segment, 
sharply ])ointed, directed foiwards;above testaceous, beneath black. 
Eyes globular, proniinent, testticeoiis. 

l^rozoua of pronot^im witli a .diarp, upwards din^cded spine on 
each anterior angle, and after it a small and narrow ]jrojeetion, 
bearing two sharp sjiiiu’s of the same length as the projection, and 
three smaller ones: nu'sowna with a similar projection, ending in 
a long sharp spine, and before and behind it with two shorter ones. 
Disc betw(‘en 1h(‘S(‘ projections ivilh two dark spots and behind two 
smaller ones; metazona at the posterior margin on each side with 
three long, sliarj) spines (one of them direeti'd upwards, one back¬ 
wards, and one sidewards), and a little one before those. Lateral 
lobes with some black tonches; anterior margin bearing three small 
spines, the third of which at the angle. 

'l^'gmina short and narrow, widest near ihe apex, reaching not 
I'cyond tlic tij) of abdomen, with some small dark spots, above 
testaceous at the base. 

Feire femora beneath at the anierior margin with 4 strong 
spines, at the ])osterior unarmed; above with o at the anierior ajid 
4 at the posterior margin, and one m the middle before the knees; 
the inner (anterior) gcuiicnlar lolx* spined, the outer one acute, but 
without a Sfhrn*. ^litldle lemora beneath at tlie anterior margin 
with 5, at tlie posterior without spines; above with 5 spines at the 
anterior margin, and one on the surface before the knee, but 
unarmed at the posterior margin; genicular lobes spined. Hind 
femora strojjgly spined beneatli, with spined genicular lobes, above 
without spines. 

(nij)ositor longer than the whole body, curved upwards at base, 
nnd then nearly straight. Cerci 9 short and heavy, acute at apex. 
Snbgenilal plate ( 9 ) semicirc'ularly einarginated, with the lobes 
produced into a short spine. 

Length of body 51 .o mm., of pronotum 17 mm., of tegmina 31.5 
mm., of hind femora 81 mm., of ovipositor 64 mm. 

1 9 from (lunong Pulai, Johore, 2000'; Aug. 1905; presented 
by C. B. Kloss. 

This species resembles E. ensifer in its wliole appearance, the 
fore femora spined above, and the short tegmina, but the formation 
of front, the small lateral projections of pronotum, and the spined 
suhgenital j)late of 9 agree better with the Bornean E, blanchardi. 
Tlierefore vaginatus cannot be confounded with one of these, 
especially since the ovipositor is disiinctly longer than in any other 
species. 
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To tlie same species belongs perhaps also a very small S larva 
(leiigtli of bo^y 7 mm) from Gnnong Kledang, Perak Nov. 

1916), with two pairs of very long spines and some tubercles at the 
disc of pronotum. General colour uale, reddish brown longitudinal 
stripes on eacli side of body reaching from the oye^ to the end of 
ahdonion. All legs pale above, blackisli henealh; hind femora 
above also with two narrow dark siripes. 



Fig. 34. Pronotum of a young Etimegalodon (?), seen from the right 
side. Enlarged. 

Bumegalodon intermedius n. sp. 

9. (ireyish brown. Cheeks without a distinct vvrinkh*. 
Front smooth, but not shining, of the saim^ eolour as the body; 
Ixmeath at clypeal suture with a distinct tubercle, hut less pro¬ 
minent than in E. emifer. Mouth black, clypeus with the upper 
part of lahrum and the base of mandibles testaceous. Antennae 
greyish tcstae(*ous, darker annuJated. Vertex blunt, but little 
longer than the first antenna! joint, cursed upwards. Eyes 
globular, ])rominent. 

T'ronotum shaped as in ensifer; the lateral projodions large, 
liorijsontally ]n‘oduced, with more and shorter spines than in vagi- 
natiis. Anterior and posterior margin s])ined as in vaginatus, but 
t!te upper s])in(* behind less upwards directed than in the former 
S])ecie8. Tegmina twice as long as abdomen, narrowed in the 
middio, broadly rounded in tlie apical half. 

Genicular lobes as in vagmuius. Fore femora beneath at the 
anterior margin with 4 strong spines, at the jiostorior nnarinc^d; 
above with 3 at the anterior and 3-4 at tlie posterior margin, but 
without a spine on tlie upper surface before the kn(*e. Middle 
femora beneath at the anterior margin with 4, at the posterior 
without spines; above witJi only one spine nbar the middle of the 
anterior margin. Hind femora as in vaginatns. 

Anal segment of ^ roundly einarginated, with acute lobes. 
Cerci ($) heavy, blunt, Subgcnital plate of S deejily (*ut out, 
with blunt styles. Ovipositor shorter tlian the body, but ri'achiiig 
distinctly beyond the lip of tegmina, somewhat directed upiiards, 
nearly straight. Subgenital plate of $ semieircularly einarginated, 
with acute lobes. 
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Fig. 3f5. $ of Evmcffalodon inicrmedius (above) and E. vagimtus 
(beneath). Natural size. Del. Foediman. 


T^englh of body 

$ 

.. d{) mm. 

9 

4!) mm. 

„ „ ])ronotum . 

..23 

21 „ 

„ „ teginina . 

.50 „ 

59 

„ „ hind femora 

.. 24 „ 

30-5 ,, 

„ „ ovipositor . 


-14 

1 $ from Scmnnm 

Ki\cr, Pahang (1100'; 18. lOO',* 

; prosimtod 

by (t. Kruger), and 1 
Dr. Gimlette). 

9 from Bukit S.egaiia (April 1{M)4; from 


Tliis species agriM's in its whole appearance especially tlie 
large tegniina, with E. hlanchardi from Borneo, hut by above spined 
fore femora, the large projections ol pronotum and the presence of 
frontal tubercle approaches E. emifer. The shape of subgenital 
plate in 9 is intermediate between the two mentioned species. 
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Eimegalodon waB hitherto known only from the Sundaic 
Islands, hut not yet from the Malay Peninsula. The two species 
here described from the Malay Peninsula are both new, and well 
distinguished by the alK)ve given cliaracters from the insular forms 
ensifer and blanchardi. From Lesina luiescens, described by 
Walker as a Hetrodide (!), is a larval form only known, belonging 
after Kirby also to this genus, but not satisfactorily characterized, 
and must tlicrefore be considered as a doubtful species. From the 
two others, my two new species may ]>e distinguished by means of 
the following talde: 


Comparative Table of the Species of Eutnegalodon. 



E. VA(.’IXATUS. 

j 

ENSIFER, 

INTERMEDIUS. 

BLAXCIIARDI. 

Vertex 

long, sharply 
pointed, direc¬ 
ted forwards 

1 

j 

1 Shorter, 

more blunt, curved upwards 

Frontal tu¬ 
bercle at 
clyjjeal su¬ 
ture 

scarcely per¬ 
ceptible 

large, promi¬ 
nent 

distinct, but 
little prorni- | 
nent 

absent 

Lateral pro¬ 
jections of 
the disc of 
pronotiiiii 

small and nar¬ 
row, ith long 
sjlines 

large, horizontally produced 

small, directed 
upwards 

Tegniina 

reaching not 
beyond the 
tip of abdo¬ 
men 

li times as long 
as abdomen 

twice ns long 
as abdomen 

24 times as long as 
abdomen 

" 1 

Pore and 
middle fe¬ 
mora above 

Strongly spi 

1 

n e d 

without spines 

Ovipositor 

longer than the 
whole body 

Shorter than 

the body 

Lobes of 
subgenital 
plate of ? 

produced into 
a short spine 

rounded 

• acute 

! 

produced into a sharp 
spine 
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Genus Euconocephafus Karny. 

1907. Karny, Abh. zool.*bot. Ges. Wien, IV, 3, p. 4, 39. 

1912. Karny, Wytsman, Genera Insectorum, fasc. 139, p. 33. 

Euconocephalus indicus (Eedtenbacher). 

1842. De Haan, Temminck, Verb., Orth., p. 213 {Locusia Conocephalus 
verrngera, nec Servillk). 

1891. Eedtenbachee, Verb, zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, XLI, p. 408 {Conoce- 
phalus), 

1893. Brunner v. W., Ann. Mus. Genova, (2), XIII, p. 180 { Conocephalua ), 
1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 249 (Conocephaloides), 

1909. Maxwell-Lefroy, Ind. Ins. Life, p. 96 (Cmocephalua), 

1912. Karny, Wytsman, Genera Insectorum, fasc. 139, p. 34. 

1920. Karny, Zool.-Mededeel., V, 4, p. 162, 205. 

1 $ from Singapore (1913); 1 $ irom Bukit Kutu, Selangor 
{April 191e5), and 2 9 9 without indication of locality. 

Hitherto known from China, India, Himalaya, Burma, TenaS' 
i^erirri, Penang, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and Australia. 

Euconocephalus picteti (Ttodtcnbacher). 

1891. Eedtenbacher, Verb, zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, XLI, p. 410 {Conoce- 
phalns). 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 249 (Conocephaloides), 

1912. Karny, Wytsman, Genera Insectorum, fasc. 139, p. 34. 

1 grey brown 9 (bitherto unknown) from Hong Mujan, Baram 
Jiivor, Sarawak (4. Oet. 1920; J. C. Moulton). 

Ovipositor straight, sliorter than the hind femora. Subgenital 
plate trafiezodial, l)Toad!y emarginatod at apex, with acute lobes. 

Length of body 30.5 mm., of vertex 1.7 mm., of pronotuni 7.5 
mm., of teginina 39.5 mm.,- of hind femora 23 mm., of ovipositor 
20 mm. 

Hitijerto known from Perak, Malacca, and Sumatra. 

Euconocephalus mucro (Deliaan). 

1842. De Haan, Temminck, Verb., Orth., p. 212 (Loamta Conocephalus). 
1869. Walker, Cat. Derm. Salt. Brit. Mus., 13, p. 323 {Conocephalus), 
1884. Bolivar, Viaje al Pacif., Ins., p. 88 {Conoccplmlus sobrinus), 

1891. Bedtenbachlr, 'Verb, zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, XLI, p, 413 (C<ynoce- 
phaius sohnnuB), 

1904. Krausze, Ins. Bbrso, XXI (Conoccphalus sobrinus), 

1906. Kirby, Syn. (’at. Orth., 11, p. 249 (ConocepJmloides sobrhius), 

1909. Rehn, Bui:!. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist, N. Y., XXVI, 13, p. 204 (Cono. 
cephahis sobrinus ). 

1912, Karny, Wytsman, Genera Insectorum, fasc. 189, p. 34 (sobrinus), 
1915. Bruner, XIniv. Stud. Lincoln, XV, 2, p. 270 (sobrinvs), 

1920. Karny, Zool. Mededeel., V, 4, p. 162, 205. 

3 pale green specimens from Cavanagh Kd., Singapore (May 
1910'; V. Knight c*oll.; $ ); Long I^oba, Baram River, Sarawak 
(Dec. 3920; J. C. Moulton; 9 ), mi Baram, Sarawak (15. Sept. 
1920; J. C. Moulton; 9 ). 

The sx)eeimen from Singapore has the vertex a very little more 
blunt at apex than the two Bornean ones, but agrees otherwise 
perfectly with them in all ciiaractcrs. 




Poecilopsyra octoseriata cf 
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Distribution: Sumatra, Java, Bonieo, Celebes, Lombok, 
Philippine Isl. 

Euconocephafus pallldus (Bedtenbachor). 

1891. Redtenbacher, Verb, zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, XLI, p. 414 ( Conoce ^ 
phalus ), 

1893. Brunxer V. W., Ann. Mus. Genova, (2), XIII, p. 180 ( Conoce - 
phalus ), 

1904. Krausze, Ins. Biirae, XXI ( Conocephalus ). 

1906. Kirby, 8yn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 250 ( Conocephaloides ), 

1909. Maxwell-Lefroy, Ind. Ins. Life, p. 96 ( Conocephalus ), 

1912, Karny, Wytsman, Genera Insectorum, fasc. 139, p. 35. 

1912. Karny, Abh. Ber. Zool. Mus. Dresden, XIV, 2, p. 4, 20. 

1913. Bolivar, Asoc. Esp. Progr. Cienc., 4a, Ci. Nat., p. 8. 

1915. Bruner, Univ. Stud. Lincoln, XV, 2, p. 269. 

1915. Karny, Suppl. Ent., p. 74. 

1921. Karny, Philipp. Joum. Sci., XVIII, 5, p. 607. 

1 l)ro\vn $ from Lio Matu, Baram Biver, Sarawak (20. Oct. 
1920; J. C. ]\IonlloTi), and 1 green 9 from Gilstead Bd., Singapore 
*(Fel)r. 1917; V. Knight.). 

The $ agre(‘8 in all characters with the typical pallidus. but 
has somewhat shorter tegmina: length of body 33.5 mm., of teg- 
mina 37' mm. of hind femora 20 mm. 

Distribution: India, Ceylon, Burma, Tonkin, Penang. Singa- 
])ore, Java, Borneo, Philippine Isl., Formosa, Tshiishima, New 
'tTiiinoa. 

Euconocephafus nasutus (Tliunherg). 

1798. Donovan, Ins. ("hiiia, pi. 11, f. 2 {Lormta acuminata , nee Linnaeus). 
1815. Thumierg, Mem. Acad. Petersb., XV, p. 273 { Conocephalus ). 

1862. Brunner v. W., Verb, ?ool.-bot. Gea. Wien, 93 (Conocephahis 
acumtnatiis ), 

1891. Rei)TEXB\cher, Verb, zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, XLI, p. 416 ( Conoce - 
phalus acuniinatns ). 

1903. .Iacobson & Bianchi, Orth. Pseudoneiir. Rufs., p. 383 (Conoce- 
phalitH acuminatiis ). 

1906. Kirby, Syn. Cat. Orth., II, p. 250 ( Conocephaloides ). 

1908. Matsumura & 8 H 1 RAKI, Jourh. Coll. Agric., Sapporo, III, 1, p. 40 
(Conocephahis acuminatus ), 

1912. Karny, Wytsir.an, Genera Insectorum, fasc. 139, p. 35 ( acuminatxis ), 
1 dark, grey green 9 from Long Mujan,Baram Biver, Sarawak 
‘(4. Oct. 1920; J. C. Moulton), smaller than the typical form: 

Length of body 32.5 mm., of tegmina 39.5 mm., of hind femora 
23 mm., of ovipositor 21 mm. 

Hitherto known from China, Japan, Siam, India, and Java. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE II. 

(Del. Baden Soedirman Atmosaprodjo.) 

Fig. 1. Oryllacris griffinii now s[»ec., $ . 

Fig, 2. Snbria moultonii new spec., 9 . 

Fig. 3, Odontoconus rohusim new spec., 9 . 

Fig, 4. Olcinia exoisa new' epeo.^ 9 . 

Fig. 5. Poedlopsyra octoseriata (DeHaaii), $. 



Observations upon some coins obtained in 
Malaya and particularly from Trengganu, 
Kelantan and Southern Siam. 

By Sm J. A. S. I^uckxjll, m.a. 

President of the Xumismaiic Society of India, 


Ill the course of niv residence in the Malay reiiinsula (1914- 
1920) 1 was constantly on the look-out for unusual coins; but I 
found that, with the exception of common ciirrcncv—nearly always 
much worn--of noi.irhhourin^ countries such as China, the Dutch 
East Indies, Sarawak, British North Borneo, Siam, French Indo- 
China, Japan and India, there was very little of interest obtain¬ 
able. Occasionally one met with abraded V^. 0. Dutch Doits 
of the 18th century which w'ore current in MahitrC'a prior to the 
British occupation and in the early days in Beiiano- and Singapore; 
rubbed one cent pieces of the 1810 issue of renaiig and four- 
Kap-ang cofiper money of 1804 emanating from the Briiu-h Settle¬ 
ment of Bencooleii (Fort Marlbro’) in Sumatra were sometimes 
come across as were also a few of the commoner copper tokens issued. 
l)etwTen 180-1 and IHJG by British Mercliants in the Peninsula; 
but, in the main, the results were disa])])ointing and I imagine 
there must Inne been a good many ('olh'etors o\er the ground be¬ 
fore my time. However, in the ])resent paper, I am attempting to 
give some account of my very amateurish numismatic investigations 
and a short descrijdion of the small number of rarer coins wdiicli 
eamo under my notice. My personal interest in the indigenous 
curreney emanating from various Sultanates w^as stimulated by the 
discovery of s})eeiineiis of the pewder coinage of Trengganii, Kelan- 
taii and Ixeclah in a small <»arth-oaked lot of coins which T liought 
at a venture from a (diinese at Singapore in 1917. 

In the autunrn of 1918 I had to visit Trengganu on official 
])UsiiH'ss and stayed there lor nearly three w\K*ks: this State, owing 
to its inac'cessihility except by sea, is the least known and most 
backward of tliose in Britisli Malaya. Through the kindness of 
the Hon. Mr. J. li. Humjdireys, the resident re])reseiitative of the 
High (hinmissioner, I, then, and subsequently, received much in¬ 
formation as to the curreney of the locality and iiumeTous speci¬ 
mens of coins found there; and as if to impress one with the im- 
])ortance of not attaching to the locality of a find any local 
origin I may mention that I obtained from this out-of-the-w^ay 
spot such curious diversities as a Spanish dollar of Carolus III 
dated n8() counterstamped with the head of our George III, an 
American Jackson ‘‘donkey” C^ent of 1834, a Maria Theresa 
dollar of 17'K'O, a l)rass Nuremberg rech-pfennig (calculating coun¬ 
ter) of the 18th eeiitury and a six stiver silver piece of 1771 from, 
the mint of Dordreelit in Holland. 
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From the Hon. Mr. H. W. Thomson, the then acting]; British 
Adviser in the State of Kelaiitan, I received several interesting 
pewter pieces issued by the Sultans of that country and by His 
Siamese Majesty’s Lord Lieutenant of the Province of Patani His 
Excellency Phya Dejanujit I was sent quite a number of pewter 
coins coming from local mints at the towns of Patani, Taring and 
Saiburi. I think that some of these issues may be, as yet, undes- 
•cribed but unless one has easy access to Tumismatic Periodicals 
(which here unfortunately I have not) it is very difficult to say 
so with confidence; and I am submitting these iiotes for puhli- 
oation more with the hope of gaining further than of giving novel 
information. 1 must express to many gentlemen, amongst whom 
1 must mention Mr. J. P. Moquette and Mr. W. H. Valentine, my 
giateful thanks for much help in deciphering what are to me very 
(lillicult scri})ts. Where I am responsible for transcriptions I put 
them forward only as approximately accurate and the translations 
as free. 

Trengganu Coinage and Gold Coins from Malaya. 

Til is State lies on the Eastern seaboard of the Peninsula be¬ 
tween latitude 4° 3(V and 5° 45' North. Its area is estimated at 
6,0*00 square miles and its population was in 1911 reported to be 
sliglitly over ir)'0,0'()O; with the exception of 10 Europeans, about 
4,0'00 Chinese and 5(>() persons of other nationalities, the people 
were of Malay rac(* and Moslem religion. It came under British 
protection in 1909 having been for a long ])eriod ])rior to that date 
under the somewhat nominal Suzerainty of Siam: hut, owing to 
its lying off the regular trade routes, being shut in by high moun¬ 
tain nuiges and almost nnapf)roachable ex(*ept by sea, its develop¬ 
ment has been very slow; and even when I visited the country in 
1918 there were practically no roads and no railway or telegraph: 
it produces liowcver quantities of tin and wolfram. I did not find, 
in such books as I was able to consult with the somewhat scanty 
niiniismatic literature at my disposal, very much written on the 
winago of thi' i-onntry. I particularly regret my inability to con¬ 
sult the American Journal of Numismatics which, T understand, 
contains important contributions to the study of Malayan coinage. 

Professor IT. (\ Millies in Ins admirable, posthumously pub¬ 
lished, work “ Pccherches sur les monnaies des Indigenes de L’ 
Archipel Indien et de la Peninsule Malaie^’ (La Haye; Martinus 
Ndjhoff. 1874) devotes barely three and a Imlf out of ISO pages 
■of his quarto volume to Trengganu: hut, though lie refers to several 
tin coins of which he figures ten and all of which he speculatively 
ascribes to this State, he is frankly quite dubious as to their true 
provenance: and I personally am somewhat doulitful if many or 
indeed any of them really emanated from Trengganu. An Austrian 
named Joseph Haas, who was at one time a Consul at Bangkok, 
published in 1880' at Shanghai an intere.^ting article entitled 
Siamese Coinage: in writing of Trengganu, then under Siamese 
protection, he alleges that that State had issued Silver Quarter 
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Eeals (a Real being presuirbably a Spanish dollar), Copper Ke- 
pings and Pewter Piehis or Pitis.” My own information has 
been chiefly derived from the Hon. Mr. J. L. Himiphreys than 
whom no one has ever enjoyed better opportunities of obtaining 
an accurate knowledge of matters in Trengganii: he has lived for 
a number of years in the Capital often being the only European 
in the town and always in the closest touch with the (^ourt and the 
l)est educated section of the community; whilst, in addition, he 
knows most intimately the language and its caligraphy. As a 
preface to my observations I think it may be convenient to give 
a tabulated list of the Sultans, the ruling line of which is believed 
to run from the seventeenth century: the- dates are, so far as I could 
ascertain, substantially correct though it is believed that there were 
some short interregna. 

'Name of Suit an, Hegira date. A.V, 

Zeaialabidin I. ? to 1135 ? to 1722 

Mansur I. 1135-120.8 1722-1793. 

Millies, who coul/l only ascertain the names of two- 
of the Sultans, designates (p. 148), on apparently 
good authority, this Ruler as Padoukah Sri 
Soultaii Mansonr Riayat Schah, fils due fue sultan 
Zeinoii l-’abidin.’’ 

Zenalabidin II. 1208-1223 1793-1808 

Millies (p. 149) de-ignates this ruler as “Padouka 
Sri Soultan Zeinou-l-’abidin, fils dii Sultan Man- 
sour.'’ 

Ahmad I. 1223-1212 1808-1826 

A.H, 1222: i.e. A.D. 1807-8, is the date borne by 
some of the tin coins which Millies speculatively 
ascribes to Trengganu. 

Abdulrahman. 1242-124G 1826-1830 No issue of coinage. 

Daud. 1246 1830 No issue of coinage. 

Mansur II. 1246-1252 1830-1836 

Mr. Humphreys statas that (a) prior to the reign 
of Mansur II at least two types of Gold coins were 
known. (5) In Mansur Ill’s reign one issue of 
pewter pitis ” took place: 960 =« $1. 

Herr Haas writes that an issue of Copper Kepings- 
occurred in 1835. 

, British Merchants in Malaya issued a copper Ke- 
ping inscribed Trengganu ” and dated A.H. 1251 
(1835-6). 
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Muhammed. 1252-1255 L'* 36-1839 

No issue of coinage. The Malay writer Abdullah 
bin Abdul Kader states writing in 1838 that ^^pitis” 
ill Trengganu ran 3-840 to the dollar. 

Omar. 1255-1293 1839-1876 

1848-49 (AH. 1265) and 1854-55 (A.H. 1271). 
Issue of pewter "piti®.^’ 960 of these coins said 

to equal one dollar. 

Ahmad H. 1293-1299 1876-1881 No issue of coinage. 

Zenalabidin III. 1299-1347 1881-1918 

TIis Highness Sir Zeinal Abdin ibni Almerhum 
Ahmad k.c.m.g., Sultan. 1892-3 (A.H. 1310). 
Issue of pewter ten Keping pieces. 1907-8 (A.H. 
1325). Issue of j^ewter one cent and half cent 
pieces. 

A son of Zenala- 1337-1'338 1918-1919 No issue of coinage, 

bidin III. This youth only reigue<l a few months and then 
abdicated in favour of his younger brother. 

I'resent ruler. 1338- ? 1919- ? 192'0 (but coins are 

another son dated A.H. 1325). Issue of p<nvter. One cent 
of Zenala- piece from the A.II. 1325 die iiiateriallv altered 
bidin Ill. 

Before referring in detail to the coinage it is perhaps desirable 
that I should give a few words of explanation as to the names by 
which the coins are known and as to their relative value. 

The pichi ” or “ piti ” is essentially a pewter coin: it seems 
to have varied in value very much at different times just as it has 
in size. 

Mr. Humphreys tells me that at one time no less than 3840 of 
these pitis w^ere required to equal a dollar and Millies, at p. 147 
of his work quoted above, writes:— 

Un savant Malai, qui a public plusiers ouvrages dans sa 
“languc. Abdoullah, fils d’Afbdou’l-Kader, fit en 1{"38 un voyage 
de Singapore a Kalantan sur la cfote orientale de la prt\sqirile. 
^‘Judicienx observateur il nota ce qu’il vit de plus remarquable- 
et pour plaire aux Anglais il publia le recit de son voyage en 
malai k Singapore en 1838,^ ayant surtout pour but d’expliquer 
a ses compatriotes combien le Gouveruement juste et liberal des 
Anglais est preferable k la tyrannie, Hnjustice et la barbarie des 
‘^petits despotes malais, En parlant de Vetat de Trenggaiiou ou 

1. Bahwa ini Kesah pu-lnyar-on Abdullah, ben Abdul-Kaclir, Munshi- 
Deri Singapura Ka-Knlantan. Turkarang ulih-rira. Singapura. 1254- 
1838, in 8® (Public aussi en caract^res inalals). 
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‘‘ Trangganoii sur la oote orientale, qui jadis acquit quelque re- 
“ nommce et joua, encore dans la siecle passe, iin assez grand role 
dans les relations politiques de la p^ninsule, mais qui maintenant 
■‘^est tombe dans uii profond avilissement, il fait aussi mention des 
“ monnais du pays. 11 dit (p. 48) que la monnaie d’6change 
Trangganou est de 3'840' pitis d’dtain pour une piastre.” 

I am not quite sure at what precise date the “ pitis ” bore such 
a low value but 1 imagine that it was in the early years of the 
nineteenth century when the dollar, piastre or rial referred to meant 
the Spanish dollar of commerce then current practically through¬ 
out Malaya and worth rather over five shillings. But apparently 
the later and now generally remembered table of values is as 
follows:— 

30 Pitis = 1 Keneri (this was not a coin) 

4 Keneri = 1 Kupang 

4 Kupang = 1 Mas (t.«. Sahnas) 

2 Mas or *1 

8 Kupang or > = 1 Kial (i.e. Dollar) 

96'() Pitis J 

The word piti ” is said by some to be derived from the 
Siamese, though Millies thinks it may have a Javanese origin. 
The word Kupang ” must not be confounded with the word 
‘‘Keping” mentioned by Haas. The former (which means simply 
‘^a fourth ”) does not, 1 think, designate a coin at all; the latter is a 
word of Javanese origin and in Malay gives the idea of “ a flat 
piece;” it has been extensively uschI in Malaya as the name of and 
on numerous kinds of money of which perhaps the best known are 
the bronze 1, 2, 3 and 4 Kapang pieces issued by the Eait India 
Company l^etween 1783 and 1804, for its Settlement at Beiicoolen 
(Fort Marlborough) in Sumatra and the many varieties of 1 and 
2 Keping bronze tokens minted to the order of and issued between 
1804 and 1840 by British Merchants trading in the Straits Settle¬ 
ments or used all over the Peninsula and Archipelago. The one 
Keping or Kapang piece was as a rule about the size of a Dutch 
ooit and 400 were equivalent to a Spanish dollar. 

Pewter pieces of ten Kepings were issued in Trengganu in 
1892-3. 

The word “ Mas ” simply means Gold in the Malay language. 

Since the time when Trengganu came imder British protection 
in 190-9 and no doubt, but to a less extent, before that date, the 
currency of the Straits Settlements has been in force but side by 
side with the local pewter. All pitis ” however are now obsolete 
and only the Cent issues current. The pewter Cents issued by 
Zenalabidin III were called White ” cents from their colour; the 
Straits Bronze cents were similarly known as ‘‘ Eed ” cents. Four 
of Zenalabidin’s cents equalled in value three Straits^ cents; as 
100 Straits cents make one Straits dollar (now fixed at a value of 
2 shillings 4 pence) so do 133J of Zenalabidin Ill’s pewter cents. 
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But owing to the then high price of tin the cents of the 1920 
Trengganu issue have been placed on an equal footing with the 
Straits^ cents. It will, one would imagine, be somewhat confusing 
to have t.wo very similar pewter coins of Iho same denomination 
and face value (one cent) but actually of different worth synchro¬ 
nously current. 

I will now eiuVavour to deal, so far as I can, with the coinage 
in detail. 

A. Gold: from Trengganu and oilier neighbouring places. 

Mr. Humphreys says (writing in lO'lO) that Before Mansur 
IT it is known that “ there were two gold coins at least.'* 

‘^(1). Mas sa-Kiipang * 12.0 pitis (J of a dollar) 

‘^(2). iSa-'Mas = -180 pitis (= 4 Kupang) ; a half dollar.” 

He means ])y this that gold coins were made in Trengganu at 
one time. He adds “ When the gold coins were made, gold w^as at 
$20-25 a tahil (or less); now it is $12.” 

He sent me three gold coins from Trengganu. 

(1) . An octagonal coin: dull yellow gold; size about 17.5 
nim.: weight al'out 38.8 grains. On one side in Arajbic are the 
words Sultan Sulaiman.” On the other side in Arabic the words 
“ Khalifat-ul-mouniinin ” (i.e. ('ommandor of the Faithful). This 
coin was obtained in Trengganu in March, 1920. 

It appears, however, to he almost exactly similar to that figured 
]>y Millies (])late XXHI Fig. 242) and ascribed by him to Johore.» 
Millies stales that this ruler is “ Sultan Soleiman Schah ” who was 
Sultan “ Selon une opinion* assez pro])al)le, de 1722 jusqu^en 1754 
on 1759.” [PI. Ill, fig. J]. 

(2) . An octagonal coin; dull yellow gold; but somewhat 
clipped so that it appears almost circular. It looks rather as if it 
had been subjected to heat but is clear enough; size about 11.5 
mm.: weight about 7.4 grains. On one side is again ‘^Sultan 
Sulaiman and on the other Khalifat-ul-mouminin.” 

Tlii^ coin corresjionds almost exactly with Millies’ plate XXIII 
Fig. 243 (Johore). In sending me this coin which was obtained 
ii; Trengganu in September, 192i0, Mr. Humphreys .-peaks of it as 
called a ‘Minnr.” [PI. Ill, fig. 11]. 

(3) A circular coin; bright yellow gold: size about 9 mm. 

weight about 9.4 grains. On one side in Arabic is Shah Alam;” 
on the other side MaJik-ul-Adil ” (The Just King). This wa« 
obtained in Trengganu in June, 1920. |P1. HI, fig. HI]. This 

coin is a puzzle. A large number of numismatists have seen it but 
are unable to say where it comes from. Personally I thought it 
might be from Atjeh (Acheen) in North Sumatra but Mr. J. P. 
Moquette of Weltevreden, Java, points out that Malik-ul-Adil ” 
does not occur on coins from that place, though Sultan-al-Adil ” 
is common on coins both from Atjeh and Borneo; but he cannot 
guess its provenance, Mr. Allan of the British Museum and Mr* 
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Howland of the American Numismatic Society were equally doubt¬ 
ful, though the latter suggests it belongs to some Malay Peninsula 
State. Mr. Valentine thinks it does come from Acheen as the 
name ‘‘ Shah Alam occurs on some of the gold coins of that 
locality in a longer legend Paduka Shah Alam (see Millies 
Plates XVI). Mr. J. Schulman of Amsterdam is, however, cer¬ 
tain that it is not from Acheen, hut thinks it emanated from some 
small South Indian State (possibly of Beejapur) owing to its type 
and characters. But Mr. Gravely of the Madras Museum is dis¬ 
posed to think it was issued by one of the Mughal Emperors. The 
mere finding of coins in a particular place, it need hardly be point¬ 
ed out, is not of much value in fixing where they were minted but 
the fact is lhat wo are still somewhat ignorant as to the coinage of 
the native States of Malaya; and very slender reasons have been at 
times assigned for attributing a specimen to a particular locality. 
An example of this slight groundwork may be seen in the case of 
those ten coins which Millies ascribes to Trengganu. He writes, 
(p. 145. I venture to give a translation of his French text), after 
discussi]ig various specimens which he attributes to Kedah and 
Johore,—We have not been able to discover any coins, which can 
with certainty be assigned to the other petty States of the central 
portion of the Malay Peninsula, but we must here mention a group 
of tin coins, of which, although of very simple appearance, the 
identificatioji ])resents some difficulties. These pieces only, as a 
rule, show mere titles, either on the obverse, or spread over the two 
faces, soinetinies with, but frequently without, a date.’’ He then, 
in a paragraph too long for quotation here, indicates the features 
common to the group. These are the presence of the words (in 
Arabic script) “ Le Boi de Juste” or Ijc Calife des Croyants.” 
(i.e, Mald'k-ul-Adil and Khalifat-nl-Mouminin "), either alone or 
in combination. The reason wdiy he thinks that these coins should 
be attributed to Trengganu is because the Malay gentleman Ab¬ 
dullah l)in Abdul Kadir in his book to which I have referred above, 
says, in writing of the tin currency of that State Elies pourtent 

pour empreinte les mots JoUfr 

Adil) et sont de la grandeur de nos dutes.’’ Professor Millies 
therefore comes to the conclusion “ 11 me semble par cette notice 
tres probable, que toutes les motinaies citees de cette classe appar- 
tiennent a I’etat malai de Trangganou.” 

Millies is at any rate generally regarded as correct in attribut¬ 
ing coins such as No. 1 and No. 2- described above to Johore but no 
Gold coins are known with certainty to have been issued from any 
other Peninsula State. So Nos. 1 and 2 may be eliminated from 
c*onsid€ration as Trengganu coins. 

It is, perhaps, convenient, as these were the only gold coins 
which were acquired by me personally, to refer here; in order 
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to group them together, to the small collection of little gold 
coins which are in the Raffles Museum at Singapore and wliiclu 
obtained in Malaya—some quite recently—seem to be perhaps of 
local origin. These coins have been kindly placed at my disposal 
for the purposes of this paper by Major J. C. Moulton, o. b, e., the 
Director of the Raffles Museum: casts of them have been examined 
by Mr. J. P. Moquette of Weltevreden, Java and I have been for- 
tunate enough to be able to avail myself of his observations upon 
them. 

They are eight in number:— 

(A) An octagonal coin: rather bright yellow gold: size about 
13 mm.: weight about 9.5 grains. 

On one side in Arabic are the words Sultan Al)dul Sjah 
and on the other Chalifat al Muminiii." 

This coin was obtained at Klang, a town in 'tlie State of Se¬ 
langor on the West coast of the Peninsula, and was presented in 
Ibli to the Raffles Museum by an Aral) curio-dealer named Ismail 
with whom the Museum had frequent dealings. 

Mr. Moquette writes of this coin that it is similar to the one 
figured by Millies in his work mentioned above as fig. 241 on PL 
XXIII: and gives the legends thus 

Millies, who ascribes the coin to Johore, states (p. 143) that 
it would appear that there were three kings of that State named 
Abdou-l-Djalil Shah: the dates of tlicir respective reigns seem 
somewhat uncertain: the 1st, however, appears to have been in 
power during part of the latter half of the 16th Century; the 2nd 
in the ITth Century and the 3rd at the beginning of the 18th Cen¬ 
tury: it is to the last of these Sultans to whom Millies attributes 
the coin figured by him. 

The English writer Alexander Hamilton wlio visited Johore 
in 1703 speaks in his volume A new account of the East-Indies. 
[London. 1739.] of the macie [mas] of Johor, a gold piece, of 
the value of about 3s 6d ’^ [PI. Ill, Fig. lY.] 

(B) An octagonal coin: bright yellow gold: size about 12 
mm.: weight about 9.8 grains. 

This coin is similar to No. 1 (the preceding) but is somewhat 
smaller and, according to Mr. Moquette, from quite another die. 

This coin was given to the Hon. Mr. W. G. Maxwell, c.m.g. 
(now Chief Secretary in the Federated Malay States) by the ex- 
Sultan of Rhio and presented by Mr. Maxwell to tile Raffles 
Museum in 1919. It is interesting to notice (as showing how 
familiar with these kinds of coins the older Malay gentlemen were) 
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that Mr. Maxwell writes that the ex-Sultan told him that the coin 
was “ a Khio coin/’ To students of the history of Malaya the close 
dynastic connection between Jchore and Rhio is of course very 
familiar. [PL III. Fig. V.] 

(C) A circular coin: dull yellow gold: diameter about 13.5 
nim.: w^eight about 9.5 grains: a well executed coin. 

There seems no doubt that this coin is of the State of Acheen 
in North Sumatra. 

On one side in Arabic appears the legend “ Sri Paduka Sul- 
tanah Inaiat Sjah ” (i.e. the usual honorific titles) and on the 
other “ Zakiat ad-dien Uerdawlat Sjah:” (Pious in religion pros¬ 
perous ruler). 

Mr. Moquette gives the inscription thus:— 

The lady referred to was the 3rd queen who, according to 
Millies, (p. 93) reigned from about 16T8 to 1688 and whose coins 
are perhaps not quite so rare as are those of her predecessors. 

He figures a specimen very similar to this coin as fig. 139 
PI. XVI. 

This coin was found, together with other coins, in an old pot, 
underground on an Estate known as Deli Tocwa in Sumatra and 
was presented to the EafTles Museum by a Mr. B. J. Weissman in 
1905. [Plate HI, fig. VI.] 

(D) A circular coin: rather bright yellow gold: diameter 
about 9.6 mm.: weight about 8,8 grains. 

This coin is another puzzle. 

On one side is the representation of some animal—rather 
roughly executed—which looks to me like an antelope; but has been, 
by others, designated a deer, a horse and even a lion with horns! 
On the other side is, apparently in Arabic Malik iil-adil.” 

This coin was obtained at Kota Bharu, Kelantan by Mr. G. 
W. Thomson and presented to the Raffles Museum by Dr. John D. 
Gimlette in 1906. fPl. Ill, fig. VII.] 

(R) A circular coin: very bright yellow gold: diameter about 
10.3 mm.: weight al)Out 9.4 grains. 

This coin is very similar to (D). 

It was obtained in Kelantan which is of course close to the 
Siamese Province of Patani. [PI. Ill, fig. VIII.] 
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Writing of these two coins Mr. Moquette says These coins 


with a deer (?) have on the other side 

m-alik ul adil) and it is very curious that similar coins were found[ 
ai Jaring near Patani. These coins were described in the Journal 
of the Koyal Asiatic Society for Great Britain and Ireland, 19'03. 
Art. XITI, pp. 339-343 by Lieutenant Colonel Gcrini w’ith remarks 
by Dr. Codrington.” 

Dr. Codrington, I may mention, regarded the two coins upon 
which he comments (which were found in the grounds of a Siamese 
Buddhist Monastery) as imitations of some Southern Indian fanam 
(the Indian coin) and thought that the animal was intended to 
represent a raaneless lion: he suggested that they were minted in 
Achecn and were coined in the reign of the ninth ruler Salah-al 
Din (A.IT. i>17-94a i.e* A.D. 1511-1539.) 

Wriiing of (E) Mr. Moquette says This is the same coin as 
described by Getini and Codrington only struck from another die 
and T am sure that (D) is from the same origin. Dr. Codring- 

ton's reading J ^litJ I is perfect but. as you can see on this 

coin in combination with the representation by Gerini, the circle 
of dots is complete (on your coin above and on Gcrini’s beneath) 
so it is impossible to read anything else i.e. Sultan or Malik. The- 



meaning is clear hut the style of writing 


J'' 


very ugly. 


What the animal may be I cannot guess but I never saw (on a 
coin) a lion with horns. I am certain, however, that this coin is 
not Achinese. I do not see the sun or moon. Perhaps the head 
and tail of the Iwast (whatever it may be) are hiding an inscrip¬ 
tion but this is mere guess work and I can see nothing clearly.’^ 


Of (D) he writes ^^I read (with hesitation) ^ 



and with certainty J>Lil “ ul adil ” written thus 


Malik 
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The subjoined photographic reproductions show one of Gerini^B 
specimens anfl are useful for the purposes of comparison:— 



X 6 


(F) A circular coin: fairly bright yellow gold: diameter 
about 10 mm.: weight abmxt 9.3 grains. 

Found in Kelaritan. [PL III, fig. TX.] 

(G) A circular coin: fairly bright yellow gold: diameter 
about 11.2 mm.: weight about O^^ains. 

Found in Kelaritan. [PL III, fig. X.] 

These two coins are also somewhat of an enignm. They are 
no doubt from the same source though from different dies. 
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On both, on one side, appears a legend which Mr. Moquette 


g:vcs as 


I I 


(i.e. A1 rmitnwakkil Ali 


allah). Of the other side Mr. Moquette writes. ‘‘The inscrip¬ 
tions are the same hut 1 do not know what to make of tliem. I 


see pretty clearly. 


o U-»i 

^1 


but query further.'’ 


The subjoined photographic reproductions show one of Gerini i 
specimens and are useful for the purposes of comparison:— 
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It is possible one must read 


_j4^i 


but I cannot 


guess the meaning of the combination. These coins might, pos¬ 
sibly, have l)een imported from Egypt as there were, I believe, three 
Abbasid Khalifs called Alniutu Wakkil Ali Allah but it is also 
quite possible that one of the Malayan Sultans bore this honorary 
title which would be a fine one for a new believer.’^ 

(H) A circular coin: fairly bright yellow gold: diameter 
about 10 min.: weight about 8.5 grains. 

This coin was obtained at Kota Bhani, Kelantan by Mr. G. 

Thomson and presented to the Rallies Museum in 19'()6 by Dr. 
John I). Gimlotte. According to Mr. Thomson this coin and (D) 
are known in Kelantan as Mas dinar; ” a designation which how¬ 
ever would no doubt be applied to any small gold coin in Malaya. 

This coin is worn or has been touched by tire and the charac¬ 
ters were to us undecipherable. [PI. Ill, fig. Xl.j 

I am afraid the above records do not advaiu'e knowledge 
materially. It is interesting to notice that of all the last ten coins 
each weighs about one quarter of the large firvSt ])iece. Tlie Malays 
seem quite familiar with this class of small gold coin: but as show¬ 
ing of how little value in determining origin the mere discovery of 
pieces is I may mention that Sir Lionel Woodward (Chief Judicial 
Commissioner of tlie Federated Malay States) o])taincd for me in 
Deli, Sumatra three minute gold coins wliich w{‘re popularly sup- 
)>osed to he of local emanation but which turned out to be compara¬ 
tively recent emissions from Travancore in Southern India. 

B. Silver, 

I could find nothing more than what Haas writes (vide supra) 
as to the Silver (Quarter Real said to have been issued in Trenggaiiu. 

0. Copper, 

Possibly the copper Kepings stated by Haas to have been issued 
in Trengganu in 183-5 is the Bronze One Keping piece which is 
described as Ko. 17 by Lt. Colonel Leal'ie Bllifi in liis article, en¬ 
titled British Copper Tokens of the Straits Settlements and 
Malay Archipelago.’' (NumismatiQ Chronicle. Series III, Volume 
XV, p. 147) and the obverse of which is figured by him as Fig. 7 
on Plate VI. 

Owing to the dearth of small British money in Malaya at the 
end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries 
Merchants issued large numbers of their own tokens for use as 
currency. Ellis describes about forty varieties. They often bore 
the names of States such as Perak, Selangor, Atcheen, Dilli, Siak, 
etc., and generally speaking seem to have been minted in Birming-* 
ham and issued between 18'04 and 1835. 
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A specimen (a proof in bronze) in my collection, particularly 
designed for Trenggaiiu, has in Malay on the f)])verse Negri 
Trengganu” (Country Treiigganu) and on the llcverse* “ 8atu 

Keping, 1 fol (One Keping 1251 = 1835). It is a circular coin; 

cliainc'ter 21 mm. Plain edge. Struck, no doubt, at the Soho 
Mint, Birmingham. [PI. TII, fig. XIT.] 

I could not find any other sort of copper coin connected with 
Trenggaiiu. 

D. Tin, 

The Malay Peninsula is very rich in tin and to that metal re¬ 
sort was naturally made for coinage. Mixed with a varying amount 
of lead some are very plastic*, whilst others are hard. The former 
quickly wear and blacken in circulation and tlieir inscriptions soon 
become defaced. 

I will try to deal with these ])ewter issues in chronological 
sequence. 

A. Millies, as T have mentioned above, figures ten tin coins 
which he s])eculatively ascribes to Trenggaiiu. On some of these 
is a (late A.H. 1222 (i.e, 1807-8). I have not seen any of these 
dated coins hut he figures (Plate XXIII, Fig. 250) another coin, 
examples similar to which I have rocieived from Mr. Iluiiqdireys 
who tells me that they arc? locally assumed to belong to Trenggaiiu 
and ran 3'84'0 to the dollar. What date to give them it is hard to 
say; possibly they are the “ pitis d’etain^^ mentioned by Abdullah. 
But 1 am inclined to think they are either of the late 18ih century 
when the country was at its zenith or do not Ixdong to Trenggaiiu 
at all as their appearance and workmans])ip are certainly better 
than and quite unlike any other coins emanating from the State. 

The following is a short description of the two ty])es which I 
have received. 

1. A circular coin of hard pewter (tin with a little lead). 
Size 26.(1 mm. Vhiiu edge, (dearlv and deeply struck: probably 
a cast ('oin. Obtained in IWJ) in Trenggaiiu by Mr. J. L. Hum¬ 
phrey*. A"ide Millies. Plate XXII1. Fig. 250; and Netseher and 
van der Ohijsi in l>e Munteii van Nederlandsch Indie (Bata¬ 
via, Lange & Co., 18»63). Plate XXVI, Fig. 245 where the authors 
figure a similar coin and describe it as attributable to the States 
of Sambas and Mampawa situated on the western coast of Borneo 
on grounds which Professor Millies is at some pains to show are 
not at all conclusive. Superficially they look as if they were heavi¬ 
ly coated with copper and are of a deep brown colour quite unlike 
any later Trengganu Pitis ” all of which are of softer metal con¬ 
tents and of typical silvery-white pewter coloration; but under¬ 
neath this deep brown coating (or patination ?) the bright metal¬ 
lic tin is easily observable. 

‘Obv. In Arabic script in two lines " Malik-al-Adil.” 
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Rev. Plain. \Vl IV. fig. XIIl.] 

A similar coin but considerably smaller being only 2i3.6- 
mm. in- diameter. Obtained in Trengganu by Mr. J. L. Hum¬ 
phreys in 19i20. Although it has the same inscription it is from 
an entirely different die or mould; the letters are not of the same 
shape or size and there is a ring of strokes close to the edge. 
Neither Millies’ nor Nctschcr and Van der Chijs' figures are at all 
similar. [PI. IV. fig. XIV.] 

I think the larger coin belongs perhaps to a later and more 
decadent date than the smaller which is generally better turned 
out. 

B. Of the issue mentioned by Mr. Humphreys as having 
taken place in Mansur IPs reign I have not received or seen any 
specimens. 

0. One is on firmer ground when one comes to the next known 
issue namely that made in the reign of Sultan Omar (ISGO-Tfi) 
as one has in this case both place-name and date. I have several 
of these. Their description may be given tlius:— 

3. A circular coin of very thin pewter : punched Avith a male 
die with a faint impression; issued in the reign of Sultan Omar 
(1839-76). Obtained in 1919 in Trengganu by Mr. J. L. Hum¬ 
phreys. Size 23 mm. 

Obv. In Arabic script “ Thuriba Trengganu (i,p. Striu'k 

Trengganu 12'6o). The Hegira date 126v5 eciuals A.l). 
1848-49. 

Rev. main. [PI. IV, fig. XV.] 

But I have two other specimens of similar character l)ut on 
which the date is different. These are with Mr. W. IT. Valentine 
at present. I describe them thus:— 

4. A circular coin similar to No. 3 and with tlie same pro¬ 
venance. 

Obv. In Arabic script ‘‘Tlniriba Trengganu 1271.’^ (i.e. Struck 
Trengganu 1271). The Hegira date 1271 equals A.l). 
1S54-5. 

Rev. Plain. 

So it would appear that in Omar’s reign there were two issues 
of Pitis ” but differing only in dacte. I have no specimen with 
me to figure. 

D. The next issues, with which 1 am acquainted, are those of 
the Sultan Zenalabidin III, a grave and dignihed gentleman whose 
acquaintance I had the honour of making. 

The first may be described thus:— 

5. A circular coin of soft pewter of moderate thickness: 

stamped in a die on both sides:—'Issued in the reign of Sultan 
Zenalabidin III. Various specimens obtained in Singapore and 
Trengganu. Dated A.H. 1310. (= A.D. 1892-3). Size from 

27.5 to 28.6 mm. Very roughly'struck; plain edge. 
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Obv. A wreath of leaves surrounding the inscription in Arabic 
character—Sapuloh keping^^— (i,e. Malay for ‘‘Ten 
Kepings^O and the figures l* ” (i.e. 10). A circle of 
strokes close to the edge. 

Eev. A circle of strokes close to the edge; then a plain line circle 
and within in Arabic cliaracter “iSarf Trengganu, 

(= Currency, Trengganu 1310, Le, 1892-3). 

This 1892 Trengganu issue of a piece of 10 Kcpings must 
liowever Ixj regarded as the issue of a “ Cent ’’ piece though as a 
matter of fact they bore a local currency ratio to the Straits Copper 
cent of 1 to 3. I regret I have now no specimen witli me to figure. 

Next ill order comoi an issue of regular One Cent and Half 
cent pieces which may be thus described. 

G. A circular coin of soft pewter of moderate thickness: is¬ 
sued in the reign of Sultan Zonalabidin II I. Struck in a die on 
both sides. Dated A.H. 1325 (= A.D. 1907-8). Numerous speci¬ 
mens from Trengganu. Size 28.3 mm. Good workmanship; mill¬ 
ed edge. 

Obv. The figure “I” witliin an interior beaded circle; outside, 
and within another beaded circle close to the edge, a 
wreatli of leaves. 

Bev. Witliin an interior bended circle in Araliic character—“ Ke- 
raiaiin Trengganu Sanah 13-25^^ (i.e. Malay for “State 
Trongganiu Year 1325,'^?.^. 1907-8.). Outside, and with¬ 
in another bea(b‘d circle in Arabic character ‘‘ S. Z. A.^’ 
(the initial letters of Sultan Zenal Abidin) each letter 
separated from the other bv a six-pointed star. [PL III, 
fig. XVL] 

7. A coin similar in all respects but smaller and on the Ob¬ 
verse the figures “ ^ replace the figure “ 1." I have no speci¬ 
men with me to figure. 

E. Lastly comes the issue in 1920 of one cent pieces in the 
time of tlie jiresent young Sultan. I have described these fully in 
a previous article pubished in this Journal March, 1922). 

I must not leave Trengganu without a short mention of the 
gambling Tokens or counters. As was usual, in most of the Malay 
States the right of keeping a gambling establishment where the 
playing of games of chance such as Fan-Tan or Chap-Jee-Kee could 
alone lawfully be carried on was “ farmed out by the Government 
to the person Avho would bid the highest sum for the privilege. So 
far as I know the lessee was generally a Chinaman. This system 
has been gradually eliminated in the States under British Protec¬ 
tion but existed until three or four years ago in Johore and was 
only abolished in Trengganu in 1919. 

For the convenience of his patrons the successful lessee in 
Trengganu sold counters for the purpose of making stakes, which 
were redeemable for cash on leaving the establishment, I have re- 
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ceived Beveral of these tokens. They are locally known as ‘‘Jokoh/^ 
Jongkol/’ ‘STokoiig^^ or Jongkong,” (a word probably of Malay 
origin of which tlie true form may be “Jongkoug’^ meaning a 
small hollowcd-out boat and perhaps having reference to the hole 
in the centre of the coin and in Trengganu means any tin or pew¬ 
ter coin allowed to be produced by a private individual). 

They are of two kinds. 

A. A circular pewter coin with a square hole in the centre; 
•diameter 33 mm. Plain edge. 

Obv. Within three circles of dotted lines in Chinese lliap Chin 
Peng Kee.'’ This means United Prosperity Peng’s 
Chop.’^ “ Peng is part of the farmers name; and 
‘‘ Chop means Firm or Pnsiiiess.’’ 

It is interesting to note that to prevent forgery a piece of thin 
-copper wire about 20 mm. long is stamped into the face o-f ilid 
coin. • This would make imitation a somewhat laborious task. 

Kev. Within two circles of dotted lines in Malay “ Ini Bun l^eng 
punya.’’ This means ‘‘This is Bun Peng’s“Bun 
Peng being tht Farmer’s name. [PL III, tig. XYIl.] 

B. A somewhat similar coin hut about 32 mm. in diameter 
and probably a later issue than A. 

‘Obv. Within a single circle of small triangles and in larger script 
than in A, the same inscription; each word separated by 
a line of small diamonds. The anti-forgery wire is 
present. 

Rev. Within a single circle of small triangles in Malay “ Bun 
Peng;’’ in place of the two other Malay words as in A 
appear two Chinese conventional repres<mtations of a 
shrimp; eadi word and figure is separated by a lino.of 
small diamonds. I am told that the “■ shrimp ” is an 
emblem of good fortune. [PI. Ill, fig. XVIII.] 

When in the district of Trengganu known as Kemamam I 
found, at a place called Chukai, that important Chinese Merchants 
issued their own paper currency in private notes of excellent ap¬ 
pearance which I was informed had a large though territorially 
limited circulation. 


Kelantan, 

Kelantan is another of those Malay states which came like 
'Trengganu under British Protection in 1909; it also lies on the 
Eastern littoral between 4® 38' and 6° 15' north latitude. Its 
area is about 5,8'0'0 square miles. It is a far more progressive 
State than Trengganu; its population in 1911 was estimated at 
about 290,OOO of whom some 270,tXX) were Malays, 1(),00'0 Chinese, 
5,0'00 Siamese and rather over 100 Europeans. I do not know of 
much which has been published about its coinage. Millies has 
nothing,to say of its coins though he mentions the State by name. 
I made a few remarks about il^lantan in connection with gold 
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coins received from Trenggaini, but I do not know that it is cer¬ 
tain that any coinage was issued by Kelantan except Pewter 
‘^pitis;^^ of these however I have seen several issues. I believe 
that at any rate the latter of these ran 480 to the dollar. I give a 
short description. 

A, First issue, 1S82-3, 

A pewter coin with a circular hole in the centre. Size 28.3 
mm. Plain edge. 1 obtained this in Singapore in 1917. On one 
side in Arabic script is Thu riba fi jamaddil akhir 1300” (t,e, 
^‘Struck in the month of Jamadil Akhir 1300”). The Hegira 

date 1?' • • = 1882-3. 

On the other side is, in Arabic ‘Script Dama t^ama mulka 
dowlat Kelantan " (i.e. "‘Permanent be the prosperity of the Coun¬ 
try Kelantan”). This coin is now with Mr. W. H. Valentine and 
I regret that 1 have with me no specimen to figure. One was sold 
at Lord (iraiitley’s sale in Am-sterdam in 192)1 as part of Lot LWO. 

B. Second issue. 1895-6. 

A pe\^te^ coin with a circular hole in the centre. Diameter 
about 29 mm. Plain edge. Inscripti(»ns in Arabic script on 
})oth sides. These read on one skle “ Thuriba fi jamadil akhir 
sanat 13 ” (winch T take to mean Struck in the month of Jama¬ 
dil Akhir 1313 A.H."' « 1895-() A.D.) and on the other “Dowlat 
Kelantaji dama sama mulki ki.” 

It is a well made clearly stamj)ed coin. I had two specimens 
which 1 obtained in Singapore in 1919. [PI. IV, fig. XIX.] 

(\ Third issue, 1896-7, 

I have not seen a coin of this issue ])ut noticed one for sale 
in Schiilman^s LXA’lTIth catalogue. It is there thus described:— 
“ Kelantan. Piti teboh. A.11. 1314. licgende arabe des deux 
cotes autour dhin trou roiid, en caractcres incuses, et le nom du 
mois Djamada 3-awal. A. .1. X. (American Journal of Numis¬ 
matics) 1904, p. V, n. 40. Etain, 30 m.m. Beau et rare. 5 
florins.” A specimen was also sold at Lord Hranitley^s sale as part 
of Lot 1509 in Amsterdam in 19>2'1: <and at Mr. Axel Lagerman^s 
sale at the same place in 1922. T^ot 146>2 (which sold for 20 florins 
= £1-13-4) is figured and thus described by Mr. J. Schulman: 

“Kelantan. Etat independant. Hne branche de 13 Pitis 
(monnaies d’etain) avec trou circulaire et unc inscription malaie 
en beaux caracteres, avec ^ Malekah belaud- jan kirdjan Kalantan, 
ect.^ et au revers ^ Sounih fi Djamada ’1 awwal senet 1314^ = A.D. 
1897. H. W. A. J. N. fig. 40. Longueur 250- mm.” 

“ la branche d^crite se trouve dans P^at ofi sont oes mon- 
raies assortir du moule, donuant une idee de quelle maniere les 
monnaies de Malacca sont fabriqu^es.” 
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D. Jfth mne, 1899-1900, 

A pewter coin with a rouiul hole in the centre. Size 30 mm. 
Plain edge. On one ^ide in Arabic script. Saniah fi jamadil 
uwal 1317 {i,e. Impressed in the month of Jamadil Awal 1317), 

The Hegira date = 1800-1900. On the other side in Arabic script 
Mulka belanjan kerajaan Kelantan (i.e. Currency State Ke- 
lantan (may it be) prosperous). I obtained thi-^ coin in 1917 in 
Singapore. It is now with Mr. W. H. Valentine. I regret I have 
no specimen with me to figure. 

E. 5th mue. 1908-1/, 

A pewter coin with a round hole in the centre. Size about 
21.5 mm. Plain edge. On one side in Arabic script is Thuriba 
ti Zulhijjah sanat 1321 (i.e. Struck in 'the month of Zulhijjah 
jear 1321). The Hegira date = 1003-4. On the other side is in 
Arabic script “Belanjan kerajaan Kelantan” (= Currency State 
Kelantan). I have two s])eciinens of this coin kindly sent to me 
in 10i2() l)y the Hon. Mr. H. W. Thomson then Acting British 
Adviser ui the State. |P1. IV, fig. XX.] 

F. dill issue. 190S. 

A pewter coin irlthout a hole in the centre. Size about 29.5 
mm. Plain edge. On one side in Arabic scri])t is “ Belanjan 
kerajaan Kelantan sapolali (10) kapang^’ {i.e. Currency State 
Kelantan Ten Kepangs). On the other side is Soenga 
(? Saniali) Fi Zial Ilajjat Sanat 1321.^’ The Hejira date is 19(>3. 
Mr. W. H. Valentine sliowed me a specimen of tJiis coin in the 
autumn of this year (1922) and I give the transcription of the 
legend as he reads it. I expect that the latter of the two inscrip¬ 
tions probably means “ SlriU'k in the month of Zulliijjah year 
1321.’^ I attach a reproduction of this coin taken from a rul)bing. 



In IPI'9 the ruling Sultan was His Highness Sir Mohamed 
IV bin Almerhum Sultan Mohammed, k.c.m.g. 

Paitani. 

.^ongist the earth-caked coins which I purchased in Singa¬ 
pore in 1918 was one, which when cleaned up, gave much trouble 
in determination though it was fairly legible. It was a pewter 
coin wjth a legend in Arabic and Mr, Valentine was inclined to 
think ft belonged to Kedah. The inscription seemed to read A1 
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■dowlah 111 Rhairiah fi balad Sui 1307but the word Siii or 
Shiii or Sinui ” was doubtful. At one time Mr. Valentine 
read the word as Sunyi ” (t.e. tranquil;" the cominon Malay 

word for quiet But Dar-ul-Aman(Country of Peace) is 
the official honorific title of Kedah; as Dar-ul-Salam ” is an 
honorific name for Acheen, “ Dar-ul-Redzwan for Perak and 
“ Dar-ul-Th-an ” for Selangor. Indeed on coins of Kedah dated 
A,H. 1224 (i,e, 1808-9) one sees Dar al aman balad Kedah.^’ 
On another similar pewter coin in Mr. Valentine’s possession is an 
.inscription Malik al adl fi balad al Biwi (or Shiwi) 1309.” In 
order to ascertain where the coin really did come from I laborious¬ 
ly sent it to a large number of people. 

Mr. J. Schulmaii of Amsterdam wrote of a similar coin (which 
he sent me on approval) on 28.10.19.—Thank you for your in¬ 
formation on account of the Sinui ” win. I don’t know where 
Sinui ” is situated but my specimen reads clt‘arlv Fi balat el- 
Siniii;” this may be an honorific title of KtHlah.” 

In January, 1920 I sent the coin to Mr. W. II. Dinsmore, the 
Judge at Kedah, who showed it to many notables of that State; 
they were unanimous that it was not a Kedah is<ue. 

In February, 1920 I sent it to the lion. Mr. J. L. Humphreys 
the British Agent at Trengganu who is a most accomplislied Malay 
scholar. He wrote in rcjdy in March—‘‘I liave shown the coin to 
the only persojiss whom 1 thought likely to he able to explain it. 
None of tliein can. But they all consider it to be a Barat ” coin. 
The word “Barat” (as you probably know) moans as used liere, 
“ Western ” and as iised in Trengganu, which is on the eastern 
sea-board of the Malay Peninsula, retVrs to Kelantan or some 
Malay-Siamase State.” 

In March, 19'2'(> I sent it to the Hon. Mr. W. H. Thomson the 
British Adviser in Kelantan. He rc})lied .stating tliat he had first 
exliibited it at the State Council whore it was declared not to have 
■emanated from Kelantan; secondly to various persons of learning, 
one of whom, a Haji, stated that it came from the Siamese pro¬ 
vince of “ Sai ” which adjoins Kelantan on the north sea-board: 
he was, as it turns out, not far wrong. 

At the end of Marcli, 1920 I sent it to Mr. J. P. Moquette of 
Weltevreden, Java. He was unable to say definitely what it was 
but thought it read “ From the State (couiitrv) of Sat.” He said 
that he had many coins of this kind but all wei;e more or lesa 
illegible. 

In May, 1920 I sent it to the Siamese Ixird Lieutenant of the 
Province of Patani. His Excellency rcjilhxl to me very courte¬ 
ously in June in the following terms—“ I beg to say that this coin, 
an issue of Clhangvad (District) Saiburi, is quite obsolete and is 
out of use since some years, say in 1909. I have the pleasure to 
return the old coin you sent and a few more of similar type which 
I found in this Province. They are marked in separate little 
parcels in the name of various places wliere they were originated.” 
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His Excellency’s parcel of coins was very interesting and it 
is of these which I propose to try to give a short description. 

Millies has little to say about the coins of Patani but describes 
one pewter specimen (Plate XXIII, Fig. 245) which bears on one* 
side an Arabic inscription in the Malay language meaning “ Ceci 
est un pitis con rant du radja de Patani ” and on the other a similar 
legend ‘^Le calife des croyants Fan 12-61 {i.e, 1845-6).’' 

Ill Schulman’s LXVTIIth Catalogue another Patani pewter 
piece is advertised for sale thus:— 

Patani. Piti tebob. A.H. I^i09 avec Zarb fi belad el- 

Pa than i. Rev. Ini pitis belaud jah dar el-(Mankarain ?) 

Pathani. Plonib. Inedit, t.b.c. 2 florins." 

My coins from Ilis Excellency emanated apparently from 
three mints: one at Patani itself, which is inland; an-other at a 
little town called now, and marked on the oflicial railway map as. 
Taring which is on the coast about 30 miles north of the third 
mint wdiicli was also situated on the coast about 130 miles south of 
Singora at a small port called Saiburi on the mouth of a river. I 
should not have been surprised to learn that there were other places 
of similar character where ]>ewter coins of this type were produced: 
but His Excellency in a letter to me dated Mav 28th 1921 in¬ 
forms me that as far as can be ascertained pe^rier coins were made 
‘‘only at Patani, Taring and Saiburi: they were not struck by 
“ (loverninent authority and -are not allowed cnrreiiev to-day. It 
“ is something like 26 years ago when these ])cwtcr coins were last 
“used. The value of the coins was roughly:— 

“Patani: 8'(K) to $1 (Straits SettlemenP-). 

“ Taring: S-CK) „ ,, 

“ Saiburi: 500 „ „ ,, 

“It is unlikely that the coins would be used in any part other than 
“ that of the immediate vicinity of origip; for even at the jiresent 
“ time a good deal of trade between the peoples near the sea and 
“ those inland is carried on by barter.” I will deal with the jilaces 
separately. 


Patani. 

A, 1st issue. (A.H. 1261, i.e. A.D. 1845-6). 

This is the coin mentioned by Millies (see above). 

B. 2nd mile. (A.H. 1297, i.e. A.D. 1880-1). 

Two circular coin'< sent me by the Lord Lieutenant of Patani 
in June, 1920. Pewter w'Jith a large central hole. Size 28 mm. 
On one side in Arabic “ A1 Sultan al Fatani sanfih 129-7 (i,e. 
The Sultan of Patani, year 1*297). On the other side in Arabic 
“ Wa Khalifat al-Karam.” (i.e. Generous Ruler). Schulman 
was cataloguing this coin for about 2s 6d a few years ago. [PL 
IV, flg. XXI.] The central hole is, I need hardly say, a common 
feature in Far Eastern currency of low value: they can thus be 
strung and carried easily in bulk.on a cord. 
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<7. Srd issue, (A.H. 1301, i.e. A.D. 1383-4). 

Three circular coins sent me by the Lord Lieutenant of Patani 
in June, 1920. Pewter with a circular central hole. Size .22 
nim. On one side in Arabic Al-mutas^arif fi bilad al Fatani 
sanah 1301’’ (i.e. Currency of the country of Patani year 
1301). On the other side in Arabic ^^Thuriba fi harat al dowla;h 
uzza Nasaruh” (i.e. Struck in the State May God prosper it). 
fPl. IV, tig. XXII.] 

D. m issue. (A.H. ISOo, i.e. A.D. IS*^7-8). 

Three circular coins sent me by the Lord Lieutenant of Patani 
in June, 1920. J^ewter; with a circular hole in the centre. Size 
25 mm. On one side in Arabic “ Al-murassarif fi balad al Fatani 
sanah 1305 ’’ (i.e. Currency of tlie country of Patani year 1305). 
On tlie other side in Arabic script and i.he Malay language Ini 
pitis belaiija di dalam Xegri Patani” (i.e. This piti is currency 
within th(‘ (‘oniitrv of I’ataii’'). (PI. IV, fig. XXIII.] 

E. oih issue. (A.II. 1309, i.e. A.D, 1391-2). 

This is the coin mentioned by Schulmjin in his catalogue (vide 
above). 

Yaring. 

A. Millies (p. 153) refers to a rni coin figured by Netscher 
and Van dor Cliijs (Plate XXTV, Fig 220) and ascribed by them 
to Djambi which reads ‘Mni pitis hirlwi (?) sanat 1261;” the 
word whidh the Dutch authors wer* unable to decipher Millies 
thinks must be Jarung ” or Djarh e.” The name as now placed 
on the Siamese official Pailway Map which I consulted is written 

Yaring” and the Lord Lieiiteinart himself so spells it; but I 
have seen it spelt ^Slerim,” Jeering,” Djering.” 1261. A.H. 
= 1845-6. 

B. Two circular coins sent me by the Lord Lieutenant of 
Patani in June, 1920. Pewter; w th a circular hole in the centre. 
Size 28 mm. 

On one side is an inscription in Arabic character which is 
rather difficult to decipher but seems to read—“ Ini pitis balad 
Jariz sanah 1293,” (le. This is a piti of the country of Jariz, year 
1293).” [i.e. A.D. 1876-7.] 

The other side is blank; and so T gather was that of the one 
mentioned by Netscher and Van der Chijs or otherwise they would 
have figured both sides. 

I am rather doubtful as to the last figure of the date. [PI. 
IV, fig. XXIV.] 

C. Three circular coins sent me by the Lord Lieutenant of 
Patani in July, 1920. Pewter; with a circular hole in the centre. 
Size 25.5 mm. 
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Oil one side is an inscription in Arabic character which seems^ 
to read Haza al do wan al raij al maadani fi balad al Bahrein 
(or Yahrein) {i.e. This metal fraction is currency of the* 

towns of the country of Yahrein 1312). i.e. 1894-5. 

The other side is blank. [PI. IV, XXV. | 

Saiburi. 

Millies (p. 154) mentions “ Cherai,” ‘^Thrai/' ‘^Tjerai/^ 
Saj,’’ “ Ohrai Buri ” (i.e. “the Country of Chrai”). These all 
mean the place now marked on the railway map as Saiburi 
and are tlie same as “ Sai," “ Sui/’ “ Sinui/^ “ Sainoosi/^ “ Sai- 
buri.” ^ 

A. Tliree circutar coins sent to me In the Ixird Lieutenant of 
Patani in July, 19'2'0. IVwior; willi a circular central hole. Sizes 
28.1 ; 28.5 mm. 

On one side is an Aralm* inscription within an interior plain 
line circle; outside this circle is anotluT similar circle and between 
tlie two a sinijih' border of wduit apjicars to be a mere desij^^n thus 
(e) Tlie inscription <eems to read “ al dowan al khairiali n 
balad al Sanoosi 13'0'7” (i.e, Mdal fraction of the yillages of the 
country of Sanoosi 13()'1). \i.e. 1889-90.J 

On the other side tlie ont-side border is rep<‘at(‘d and what may 
lie an atteni])! at a floral design takes tin jihu'c of the Arabic 
ins(*ription. 

Mr. Mo(|iiette wlio hns similar coins tells me that his (wliioli 
are not yery legible) appear to readt^^ 5 ^\* (i.e. Assabiwi). [PL 
IV, fig. XX VI. I 

T may Icaye Patani wdtli an amusing story told me by Mr. 
Humphreys about the origin of the w'ord “ Wang(used almost 
al! oyer the Malay IVniiisuhi to mean “money'’). It is said to 
be deriyi‘d from a eorru];>tion of the name “ Awanggi\on to her 
adopted Chinese son by the Haja Xangcliayan who is siipjiosod to 
have been Queen of Patani about IWO A.l). This Awang mianu- 
factured 2i cent ]iieces which were called “Wang" after him. 
Hence the Malay proverb “Sa-tali tiga wang" literally “One 
string (of cash = 74 cents) three wang (of cents each); " i.e. 
74 cents is the same as three times 2-J; so our “ Six of one and 
half a dozen of the other" has a nice Malay counterpart! 

Patna, Bihar and Orissa, 

India. 
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Plate HI. 



I 

Octagonal ^olcl piece ascribed 

Trenggaiiu 1920 


to Jobore 

f Bucknill 

collection] 

II 

ditto ditto 

ditto 

1 ditto] 

III 

Circulai ditto: iiiieertain ori- 
o*iii 

ditto 

[ditto] 

IV 

Octa.i’oiial ditto: ascribed to Selangor 1911 



Johore 

1 Rallies Museum] 

V 

ditto ditto 

Ii'Iiio 1919 

[ditto] 

VI 

(brcular ditto of Aclicen 

Sumatra 1905 

[ditto] 

VII 

ditto: niut^rtain origin 

Ivelaiitan 1906 

1 ditto] 

VIII 

ditto ditto 

ditto 

1 d i tto 1 

IX 

ditto ditto 

ditto 

[ditto] 

X 

ditto ditto 

ditto 

1 ditto I 

XI 

ditto ditto 

j ditto 1900 

[ditto] 

XII 

('op))er One Ke])ing Token for 

1 Jxmdon 


Treiigganu 1835 

i 1 Bucknill 

('ol lection] 

XIII 

I\'\vter coin asiTilied to 
Trengganu 

[ Trengganii 1919 

[ditto] 

xrv 

ditto ditto 

1 ditto 192t) 

1 ditto I 

XV 

I’ewtt'r coin of Tronggami 
12 (m 

! 

I ditto 1919 

1 ditto] 

XVI 

ditto: 1 cent A.H. 1325 

' ditto 1930 

[ditto] 

XVII 

Pewter Gambling C\>nnter of 

1 


I'rengganu i 

ditto 1920 [ditto] 

XVIII 

ditto ditto ‘ 

ditto 1930 

1 ditto 1 

XIX 

l^LATE IV. i 

Pewter coin of Kelantan 

A. 11. 1313 

j Singa])ore 1919 

1 ditto] 

XX 

ditto: A.Id. 1321 

Kelantan 1920 

[ ditto 1 

XX r 

ditto: of Patani A.11. 1297 

I’atani 1920' 

1 ditto j 

xxiri 

ditto: ditto ' A.H. 1301 

ditto 

1 ditto] 

XXIV 

ditto: ditto A.H. 1305 

ditto 

j ditto] 

XXV 

ditto: of Yaring A.Il. 1293 

ditto 

1 ditto 1 

XXVI 

ditto: ditto A.H. 1312 

ditto 

] ditto] 

XXll 

ditto: of Saiburi: A.H. 1307 

ditto 

i ditto] 




Notes on Dipterocarps. 

No. 9. On differences in the seedlings between 
Balanocarpus maximus. King, and B. Heimii, King. 

iiv I. M. Bvrkii.l. 


The germination of tliroo species of tli(‘ genus Balanocarpm 
was described in the No. Si of this Journal (March 1920), —of 
B, Ileimii, King, under the wrong name of />. maj'iintfs (pp.3*l), of 
B. penangianus^ King, (pp. ()5-(16) and of B, CuHisii, King, (pp. 
59-60). It is ]iow possible to (h*scribo that ot' the triu‘ B. ma.nmus^ 
from seeds collected ))y Mr. R. E. Ilolttuni in the Selaru forest 
reserve, Negri Sc'inbilan. on Noxeinber 27th. 1922 (no. 91*09). 

Tlie fruit lias the sha})e of a very short cigar. Falling from 
the tree at maturity, it naturally rests horizontally, and so lying 
germinates at onee, thrusting out its radicle as in Fig. 1. 



Fig. 1. Tlic gerniiunting fvuh of Bilnnormpns m^rinius, J nat. size. 

Jl at this stage the fruit-wall he removed tlie eotyledons 
will he seen parallel as in figure 2, the jilacentar eotyledon just 
exeluding the dorsal cotyledon from the hasi' of the fruit-cavity, 
but botli reaching the apex. In section, at a. in tlie figure, the 
dorsal cotyledon will bo found to embrace the ]>laeentar very slight¬ 
ly: but in a seed ion at which cuts the lobes of the eotyledons, 
tliese arc found to surround the radicle ecpially. 



Fig. 2. The embryo of Balanocarpus maximus exposed, aeon obliquely 
from the side and from the placcntar face. Fig. 3, a. section of it at 
and fig. 4, a, section of it at a, ^ nat. size. 
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The whole embryo is purple. 

The first outward si^n of germination is tlie appearance of 2, 
3 or 4 small radiating cracks at the very apex, as the fruit-wall 
gives way in front of the thrust of the radicle. It is rare to find 
four cracks, and in the sample of seed examintMl only B per cent 
exhibited so many. Three is the most usual iniinber, but two is 
•quite frequent, even to making 26 per cent. The radicle forces 
the cracks open until they are about 2 mm. long: that suflhces to 

free it; and it turns downward to the soil as in figure 1. The 

cotyledons by growing meanwhile exercise a pressure inside the 
fruit-w^all whicli extends one of the craMcs around the radicle, 
until it reaches the very base; and the fruit-wall then by their 
<‘X))ansion is thrown off. This one crack varies greatly in position: 
to w'bat an extent is indicated by the diagram (fig. 9 on p. 221), 
wherein tlie distaiu'e from the ]3lacenta to the crack is recorded for 
thirty fruits, all of which had been split at the tip by the radicle 
in throe radiating lines. The diagram show’s that the long crack 
was produced in eight of tlie fruits within 45“ of the placenta; it 
tvas produced twenty times within 90° of the placenta, that is to say 
over tlie plaeentar <*otyledon or about its edgi*; and it was produced 
a further nine times wdthin the octant l>eitwTen 90° and 135°. 
It w’as pro(luc(‘d in one fruit only at a greater angle. 

These ohs(‘rvations are fully in accord with the idea discussed 
in (his Journal (Xo. H(»', 1922, pp. 2s?-29]) that in theDiptcrocarps 
the fruit is not dehiscent, but is ruptured from within by the 
growth of the (uiihryo. Tlie jiosition of the long(‘st crack comes 
from ili(* attempt of the cotyledons toflatton themselves in growth, 
wdiich tendency is certainly modified by the very frequent irregu¬ 
larities in the packing of ihc cotyledons, and probably modified liy 
the wetness or dryness, i.e, relative hardness, of the opposite sides 
of the fruit as it lies prone upon the moist soil. 

When tile young jilant of B, maximiis lias throwm off the fruit- 
W’all and seed-(<uits, the lobes of its cotyledons diverge as in figures 
5 and 6. Tliey are, as the drawing show’s, nearly equal; and they 
stand parallel through life as in figure 8. 



rig. 5, The dorsal cotyledon from the outside, and fig. 6 the pla-^ 
•centar cotyledon from the face towards the dorsal cotyledon. ^ nat. 
•eize. 
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Fig. 7. The cotyledons of B. Heimii. showing how unlike they are to 
those of B. maximum. On the left is the dorsal cotyledon, from the outside 
and on the right the placentnr cotyledon, from the face towards the 
dorsal cotyledon, i nat. size. The arrow' on the placentar cotyledon point 
to the angle of the impression made on it by the dorsal cotyledon where 
the point 2 fits. 

The parallel position is as in B. penangianus\ and the fruit of 
that species is certainly in other characters like^ that of B. maximus 
e.g. the smoothness, tlie grey surface, and tlie way in vliich the 
radicle emerg(‘S when but very little disturbance to the fruit-wall 
has occurred. 

The cotyledons are followed by a pair of leaves, and the seed¬ 
ling is now as drawn in figure H. There is much purple pigment 
in it, both through the cotyledons, and on the underside of the 
leaves. 



Fig. 8. The seedling of B. m%ximus carrying its cotyledons parallel 
and with its first pair of leaves. 

Halnnocarpns Ifpimii has a very unlike seedling; and it is 
drawn here in figure 10 to show that its cotyledons besides posses¬ 
sing a different shape and being packed differently when within 
the fruit wall, come to stand horizontally, and to show also that 
four (sometimes five) leaves follow them in a cluster. 

,The fruit whence came the seedling drawn, was collected by 
Mr. E. E. Holttnm in the Sengling Inas forest reserve, Negri Sem- 
bilan, on November 28th., 1922. 
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Fig. The position of the long split by whifh the embryo of 
B. moximvs escapes from the fruit-wall in relaticn to the placenta. The 
reader is to assume that he is looking at the apex of a fruit with the 
idaeenta downwards, and then the radiating lines indicate the position 
where the fruit-wall in thirty fruits w.as ruptured. 

The first leaves show glandular patches as deseribecl by Dr. 
F. W. Foxworthv and the writer, in the Journal Xo. 86, j). 278, for 
Vatica WalUchii, Dyer, and V, ridleyana, Brandis. 

Having a supply of fruits of Bahmocarpm Ileiniii along with 
those of B. maxitnus, they too wer^* set to gerniinate. and a small 
experiment was done with them as follows. Some twenty fruits 
were bound round with rubber rings and left to be ruptured by the 
embryo within. When so treated the rupture never extended 
below the ring wbieh by its pressure eounteraet(‘(l the thrust of the 
cotyledons within. 



Fig. 10. The seedling of B. Heimii with its liorizontel cotyledons 
and first five foliage leaves. § nat. size. 

? 
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In conehision the differences in early life between J5. maximus 
and IL Heimii may be set down in the form of a table:— 


B. maximus 

cotyledons not markedly dis¬ 
similar. 

packed parallel, the dorsal 
only just failing to reach the 
base, and both reaching the 
apex. 

held upright after germin¬ 
ation and continuing so 
through life. 

first leaves a pair. 

yt)ung plant purple. 


B. Heimii 

cotyledons very dissimilar and 
unequal. 

packed the one above the 
other, the dorsal at the apex 
of the fruit, the plaeentar at 
the base. 

becoming horizontal, and 
the dorsal fro-m having been 
folded within the fruit, re¬ 
flexed so greatly as <to be 
convex above. 

first leaves four or even five 
together. 

young plant green. 



The Teaching of Malay 

At the School of Oriental Studies, London. 

By C. 0. Blagdex, m.a., Baktiister-at-Law. 
Header in Malay, University of London, 


Malay forms but a small and relatively iniimjjortant item in 
the eiirriciiliim of the School of Oriental Studies, which has taken 
all Asia and Africa for its province and casts a ])enevolent eye over 
Polynesia as well. But to readers of this Journal Malay is of 
es])eeial interest. So T need make no apolofyy for saying a few 
words al)OU't a subject that I have taught at the School for the last 
five years. Xor do T propose to apologize for the inevitably persional 
note: it is niv bu iness that I am to speak of, and of course there 
is nothing like leather.^’ 

The teaching in our School is at once scientific and ])ractical. 
While the School is a centre of research in which scholar.^ of long 
ex))erience gladly al*^sist advanced .students to make further ])rogress 
itn special departments of knowledge, along literar}% philological, 
epigraphical, historical or other lines, yet the greater part of the 
ScliooTs time i> devoted to the training of beginners in elementary 
rudiiiKMits. One must begin by laying a j-olid foundation: moreover 
most of the stiubuits aim only at attaining a competent knowledge 
of one or nior(‘ Kastern languages for bnsiiu^ss or everyday purpose 
The School is not an institution de^oted to dryasdust speculations 
and ologies ": it endeavours, very successf idly, to adapt scientific 
mean-' to practiial ends by giving, in the most compendious and 
accurate wa,\, a training in the .spoken languages of Asia and x4frica. 

Tn teacljinu’ Malay it ha.s been my aim to observe these prin¬ 
ciples. My opcjiing ipiestion to e\cry new student has been: For 
what ])ur])ose do you propose to learn the languageUpon his 
answer depended the method adopted in teaching him. If he was 
aiming merelv at a knowledge of the oollooyiial, 1 advised that it 
would not be ncee sary or desirable to trouble himself with the Ara¬ 
bic; script or tlie literary form of Malay. If he was o^ie who had later 
to pass ofiieial examinati>ons, I framed my syllabus accordingly. 

Tn either case I have always made the spoken hinguage the start¬ 
ing point. I consider it essential to devote the first few months to 
it exclusively, reserving the literary form till the student ha^ ac¬ 
quired familiarity with the spoken iangiiage. The two s-tyles differ 
very mucli), and to learn them concurrently from the beginning is 
aid to confound them in the pupil’s mind, so that he tends to mix 
them up and talk like a badly written book, a serious fault in speak¬ 
ing any language. 
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I have found it useful to begin with a brief characterization of 
the structure of Malay, contrasting sharply as it does with that of 
European languages, and to add some introductory information as to 
the posiition of the language in relation to the cognate Indonesian 
languages and other foreign tongues. Such matters do not directly 
assist anyone in learning to speak, but they stimulate interest in 
intelligent pupils. Ijearning is like digestion: much has to be 
presented that is not necessary for the mere purpo-e of being as¬ 
similated but renders the process of assimilation more agreeable. 
To give the essentials in tabloid form might be sullicieut, but would 
be desperately uninteresting. 

In the same spirit, I endeavour to intersperse all manner of 
information, geogra])hical, historical, or anecdotal, illustrating the 
customs and ideas of the Malays, thus giving pupils some notion as 
to environment in which they will find themselves in the East. 
Diversions of this soif are a relief from the application of the mind 
to the memorizing of new words and sentences, a task that is apt, 
if undiluted, to fatigue the brain. 

Correct pronunciation is of the verv first importance, so, I have 
invariably devoted several lessons in the early stages of the course 
to a careful exposition of the sounds of tlie language. Considering 
that the sounds of Malay offer relatively few difficulties to the aver¬ 
age European, it is remarkable how badly many Englishmen pro- 
noiuice the language. This is due to want of svstematic training. 
Most people pick up Malav by cai*. But neither tlieir ears nor their 
tongues have ever been trained, and as they do not hear correctly, 
they fail! to realise that they habitually mispronounce. Even if they 
have had a munshi, the result is often the same, because many 
munshis, having no knowledge of phonetics, do not know how to 
correct bad tendencies in pronunciation, and others are too diffident. 
I have made it a practice to pronounce the individual Malay sounds 
and illustrate them by ©jiccimeii words, repeatedly encouraging 
pupils to say them after me and pointing out to tliem where they 
went wrong, aiid whv. Though pupils differ much in their facility 
for imitating foreign sounds, I have found that good results were 
achieved. This is not merely a matter of ideal scientific accuracy. 
It is not generally recognized how much more readily a man is 
understood if liis pronunciation is really just so than when it is 
only ^‘ more or less.’’ I-^et anyone try to remember what English 
sounds like when spoken by some unfortunate foreigner who is ask¬ 
ing h:iis way in Tx>ndon and mangles some ordinary place name like 
Piccadilly or Covent Garden! 

It is mainly in pronouncing the Malay -vowels that people are 
apt to err. But there are other niceties. How many Europeans 
distinguish between final h and the glottal stop which is written as 
final h? How many have realised that final p and t are habitually 
unexploded? (I do not remember to have seen this mentioned in 
any Malay grammar.) How often do we find Malay words stress-ed 
just like English ones, whereas the stress should be much weaker. 
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and Malay Jon#? voweU made as long a-s tlie corresponding English 
ones, when really they are but little longer than the Malay short 
vowels. Intonation, a subtle element which j)er\ades every" langu¬ 
age (not solely ‘ioned’' languages) and puts the finishing touch to- 
correct and intelligible speech, has remaiiied unexplored in Malay. 
It has been inv endeavour to attend to the e various points and to- 
introduce my pupils from the start to a sound standard of pronunci¬ 
ation, based on the Malay of Johore and the coast districts of 
Malacca. It is so much eaxier to learn the right than to unlearn the 
wrong. 

One passe-^ on lo the construction of ])hrascs. It is a psycholog¬ 
ical fact, on which all good teaching depends, that the liuman 
memory has laws, bv which we must be guided. One is the principle 
of the association of ideas. It is a matter of common sense, sup- 
]K>rted by experience, that it i-^ un])Tofitable to attempt to memorize 
strings of unconnected foreign words: one forgets most of the A’s 
and B’s long Ixd’o-re one reaches the M’s and N’s, to say nothing of 
the Z’s. Groups of two or tliree words, conveying simple definite 
meanings, (*an be profitably memorized, particularly if they are 
ch<» <‘11 so as to embody phrases useful in practical life. By way of 
introduction, I lay stress on the great difference between the iu- 
flected svnthetk- languages (like I/Jitin) and a language of the ty'pe 
of Malay, briugirng out the imporiance in the latter of the syntactical 
order of words in the phrase and senience. Whereas in the former 
type of language intimate relation between two ideas can usually bo 
indicated by grammatical {-om*ord (ex])resso.d in the form of changed 
terminations of Avords), in the latter it is shoAvu by juxtaposition 
according to certain principles of order. I illustrate this by a num¬ 
ber of typical combinations of simple AVords, exemplifying the 
various relations of tAvo nouns (the second iieing either in appossition 
or in one of the numerous \arieties of AAdiat we slioiild call the 
genitive relation), of a noi]ii and an attrilnitiAo adjective, of an 
adjective qualified by a noun and so on. Then follow nouns AA’ith 
■demonstrative iiroiionns, with and without adjectives. 

At this stage may be pointed out the influence of Chinese 
syntax, whi(‘h hajs affectiMl Bazaar Malay and in that dialect has 
caused the denioiistrati\e to be put before the iionn. While all 
systematic teaching of colloquial Malay must he based upon the 
staiulard colloquial, from w"hich alone the various foreign modific¬ 
ations classed a.'^ Bazaar Malay caai be explained, it is necessary that 
these latter also should be introduced to the piijAil’s notice, inasmuch 
as he will often have to hear them and use them AAdum he meets 
Malay-speaking foreigner-, especially in the towns. 

From such combinations as riimah hP.sar ini, ‘^this big house’h 
I pass by a mere change in the order of the Avor.ds to the type of 
Malay sentence that contains no verb: c.g., ini rumah hesar, rumah 
ini bisar^ and b^mr mmah ini, conveying, with slightly differing 
shades of mental attitude, the information that the liouse in question 
is a big one.’ I dwell on the fact that thousands of sentences are 
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constructed on these simple lines, without any ada (which Europe^ 
and other foreigners are so fond of introducing). Next I explain 
cases where ada really is wanted; and then introduce sentences in¬ 
volving simple intransitive verbs with their subjects, and the ways 
of expressing perfect and future shades of meaning. At this stage 
it is convenient to bring in the pronouns and a few simple transitive 
verbs with their objects. 

Thus, without much teaching of formal grammar, the main 
principles of Malay syntax are illustrated and explained in a pro- 
gre.-sive way, fresh parts of speech such as prepositions, adverbs, 
particles, etc., being added as occasion arises. And here let me enter 
an emphatic protest against the persons who in their ignorance some¬ 
times say that Malay has no grammar. Either they do not know 
Malay, or tliey do not know what constitutes grammar, or, perhaps, 
they know neither. It would he as sensible to say that English has 
no grammar. We still suffer from a one-sided illusion that gram¬ 
mar is made up of anioi, ama^% aniat, or mensaf mensam, menses 
and the like, whereas (properly understood) the word stands for the 
whole system and rationale of any given language, deduced from its 
manner of putting its materials together into phrases and sentences, 
and in no other possible way. The late t authority on these mat¬ 
ters * admits that all the complexities of English grammar have not 
yet been unravelled, and the same may well be true of Malay. 

While grammar as such of no great help when one is teach¬ 
ing people their own native language, it is different when we try to 
teach Malay to European pupils. They encounter a linguistic 
system quite alien to them, and the question is how they are to be 
enabled to assimilate it. I find that when concrete examples are 
freely used to illustrate (and even precede) abstract rules, the pro- 
ce-8 of assimilation bec-omes surer, easier and less tedious, having 
regard to the fact that the average pupil is not, and cannot be 
expected at short notice to become a linguistic expert or enthusiast. 
But .‘ Oine generalization in the direction of rules is in(?vitable. The 
•trouble I used to find with my Malay munshi's teaching was that 
1 could never get him to help me to such a generalization. He 
would give one a sentence of a certain type, which I may call the A 
typt'. Then one would attempt to frame some other sentence on the 
analogy of it, but would be told that that it was wrong because one 
had to u. e another type; the B type! One naturally put the question: 

When must 1 use the A type and when must 1 u e the B type of 
sentence? As a rule, the munshi, not being acquainted with any 
general prijubples, could not give any definite answer. 

Now that is manifestly unsatisfactory. A language is made up 
of a potentially infinite number of sentences. It is impopsible to 
memorize them all. But the vast majority of them are not indepen- 

^ The Teaching of English in England (Beport of the Departmental 
Committee appointed by the Fresident of the Board of Education), 
3921 . 
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dent individual j>henoniena: tliev fall into groups, classifiable on 
pretty definite principles. When, therefore, a number of typical 
sentences have been memorized, it becomes necessary to acquiire some 
working grasp of the principles which .determine the varieties of 
types of sentences. And that is what I call grammar. 

It has been my practice during the first part of the course to 
employ almost exclusively only simple (or underived) words, mean¬ 
ing thereby words ^yhich are unaffetded by prefix or suffix. Not till 
a later stage do I explain and illustrate the system of affixation bit 
by bit ])y plirases and sentences. This seems to be in due proportion 
to the comparative degree of its importance in the sipoken language, 
and also in accordance with the princii)le of proceeding from the 
simple to the comi)lex. Meanwhile the sentences given as examples 
that began wi'tb groups of two or three words, have been gradually 
leng*thened, always with a caution as to the avoidance of complexity 
and with attention to the characteristic colloquial Malay terseness 
and economy of material. 

As occasion serve-, idiomatic ])hrases are introduced, especially 
common collo(]uialism>!: and if they are idiomatic in the true sense 
of failing under no general rule, the fact has been emphasized. In 
such eases there is nothing to be done but to memorize the individual 
phrase; and wlien allowance has l)epu made for the utility of gram¬ 
matical rules and }>rincij)les, I am oonvmced that, as a matter of 
me t hod, memo ri zing sentences remains( the fuiidiamental way of learn¬ 
ing a language. To tliat end I secure frequent repetition by the 
pupil of sentences uttered by myself in the same lesson, and eventual¬ 
ly, by revision of sentences given in previous lessons. While not 
dii-couragiiig the taking of notes, I consider that everything should 
be done as much as iJossiibld through the anemory of the soun^ heard, 
in fact aurally, rather than by reliianceon the written word by visual 
association. I ha\e in mind a pupil, who suffered from slightly 
defective hearing and for whom I was tempted to modify niy method 
by writing words ii})oii the black board. The result was unfortunate, 
for there came a time wlien he could not identify or understand 
aii\ thing until he had mentally spelt it out to himself. His memory, 
instead of being aural, as it should have been, had been allowed to 
become almost entirely visual. 

On the basis outlined above, I proceed, for the relatively few 
pupils who require it, to pass to the Malay literary language, first 
explaining the principles, of the Arabic alphabet and its historic 
adaptation (very imperfect, unfortunately) to the requirements of 
Malay spelling. Having given the pupil plenty of exercL^e in read¬ 
ing and wTitiug tlie Arabic character, T take’him on to simple texts 
printed in that script while I still continue to teach him the spoken 
language. For most pupils, I continue the collo(|u:ial, introducing 
fresh sentences wdth additional words on all sorts of subjects chosen 
chiefly for practical utility. 

Unfortunately, most pupils have not the time to take an 
extended course. After a few months, or even weeks, the East calls 
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them, and they pass out of my ken. But I am satisfied by experience 
that even in such a short time most of them have laid a solid found¬ 
ation, which stands them in good stead and enables them to make 
more rapid progress when they reach the Malay Peninsula. I am 
inclined to believe tliat tw^o or i^ree months of the teaching described 
are equivalent to the first six months of a beginner in the East who 
arrives knowing no Malay at all, and has to pick it up as best he can.. 
Probably even with an efficient munshi he could not learn as much 
ill four months; and there are many things he would not have learnt 
from a tnunshi in those four months, which 1 maike a point ofi 
bringing to Iris notice at a relatively early stage. Young men 
destined for the East often have a few months’ notice before they 
leave England, an interval they could profitably employ in learning 
the elements of the language and acquiring some ideas about the 
country and the people. A pretty strong case can lie made out for 
sending them to the School to give them a good start. For most 
Asiatic languages this lias been done, as the School with its 4(K) or 
/yOO pupils a year is evidence. It is unfortimaifi' that, for reasons 
whi<*h 1 trust are temjiorary, Malay has not yet receive/I the attention 
it deserves. 

Of advan(*ed students, men, who having already been to the 
East and acipiired familiarity with the written language, desire 
either for examination or other purposes to progress still further, 
I have had only a few. Tt has been a great pleasure to read with 
them, though I doubt if I have not learnt more from them than they 
from me. J tliink T can safely say that I have learnt more about 
Mialay in the last five years than in the preceding twenty (or perhaps 
■even twenty-seven, for I first landed at Singapore in De(*ember, 
1888). If one wants to learn a subject, there is nothing like trying 
to teach it: I j>ro}K)se to go on learning a good while longer; and 
tliough in the last few years several books have l)een published that 
are of great assistance in the way of studying and teaching Malay, 
T still feel the want of adequate materials for learning the colloquial. 
With the literary language it is otherwise; there are plenty of texts 
in it, tliongli of course there can never he too many. But I am not 
liere (concerned w’th what has beeen written in literary Malay. 

In my fisc years of teaching I have had very nearly fifty pupils, 
of whom just over a fifth were women. 1 have found little difference 
in aptitiule between the two sexes. T have had two ('hinese pupils, 
and one Malay, the son of a Sultan, who had been long enough in 
England to forget his mother tongue almost entirely. He proved 
n very apt and pleasant pupil, making rapid progress in a short 
time: it was no doubt an instance of suhteonscious memory. Most 
of my pupilstudied with me only for a few months, which was all 
the time they had. But in the main they made good use of it. 
The majority were men wdth commercial or agricultural careers in 
view. Only about a fifth of the whole were Government officials; and 
with one exception, so far as T am aware, these all attended Malay 
courses on their owji initiative, without prompting or assistance 
from Government. It is, of course, entirely a matter for the 
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'Gk)vernmeiit to decide if it will avail itself of the facilities alforded 
by the School. The institution is in receipt of a considerable grant 
from the British Treasury and a smaller one from the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment, l)e8ides lesser subventions from other public sources. It 
has also received pupils from the India Office, War Office, and Ad¬ 
miralty, and also to some extent from the Colonial Office. 

Some of the departments of Government have realized that the 
School can Ijc of use to them, and I cannot but regret that the study 
•of Malay has been left out in the cold. If I venture, very respect¬ 
fully, to give expression to that regret, I may perhaps be allowed to 
add that personal considerations do not enter very largely into it. 
I have had enough pui)il8 to keep me fairly busy, though I could as 
easily lui\e dealt with classes of five, seven, or ten, as with classes 
of two or three pupils. I am thinking more of the future of Malay 
studies in general, and particularly in London. The University 
of I.s:)ndon is the only one in Great Britain (or, so far as I know, in 
the British Empire) in which Mala 3 " is taught. In Holland and 
France the language has l)een taught for many years; here in 
]A)ndon for the last five years only. Probably I shall not continue 
to teach it many years longer. But 1 ho])c that when the time for 
my retirement arrives, the teaching of Malay will not i)e allowed to 
drop. If it does, it will not be for want of a competent successor 
to myself, Init oiil> for lack of a sufficient number of pupils to war¬ 
rant the School in kee])ing np a Readership. 

If the readershii) wer<‘ abolished, it would lx» lughlv regret¬ 
table. Apart from the practiical advantage of giving l^eginiiers a 
good start, there is the niattcn* of having some one in England whose 
hnsiness it is to further the higher h-mnehes of Malay studies and 
assist advanced scholars who are working either in the East or dur¬ 
ing their terms of lea\e at home. So far from allowing the post to 
lapse, T si .on Id like to sec it supplemented by the appoinitment, as 
assistant to the Reader, of a young educated Malay, who (’ould 
under the R<>ader's sn])eivision do nsefnl work in editing un- 
jmblislied texts (of which there arc so many in MS. in England) 
and slia.re tlu* work of tea(‘liing. It is the policy of the School, 
whenevcT circuniistances })crmit, to have side by side with a Euro- 
]^ean lecturer a najtixe to assist, in teaching his own language. Thus 
there are native teachers in Arabic, Turkish. Persian, Chinese, 
Japanese, and several of tlie more important languages of India. 
In pronumdation, fluency, and intimate knowledge of idiom, a 
nnti\X' will almost invariably be siuperior to the European, while 
the latter, being usually tlie senior in years, will excel in hreadtli 
of grammatical and literary knowledge and in the technique of 
teaching, l)esides having a mo-re thorough understanding of the 
•difficulties that beset European studenits iu learning an Asiatic 
language. So far there have never loeen enough pupils to walr- 
rant the a|>pointment of a Malay assistant. Until the number of 
pupils is increased, no such development can he expected, and I 
hardly hoi^)e to see it in my time. But I trust that my succeasor 
will be more fortunate; and that, in any event, the teaching ot 
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Malay in London, begun eo recently and under such adverse cir- 
cmnstaaices as the war, the rubber slump, the general depres¬ 
sion of trade and the absence of official support, will not be dropped 
or allowed to languish and lag behind the teaching of other Eastern 
lan-guagas. Surely it is in our interest that it should, hold its own 
and develop, as time goes on, in friendly rivalri^ with Arabic, 
Hindustani, C-hinese. Japanese and the other great vernaculars of 
the East. 



On a New and Interesting Dragonfly 
(Odonata) from Gunong Tahan» 

By F. P. Laidlaw, m.a. 


The mountain Gunong Talian was until the close of the last 
-century somewhat rnysterdous and until actually climbed by Euro¬ 
peans its height was the subject of rather exaggerated surmises. 
According to native tradition the mountain is guarded by its own 
^‘genius” or Jin. It is appropriate that the first dragonfly (I 
believe) ever recorded from this mountain should then be a new 
and in some respects quite remarkable insect, and I give it a name, 
^facromidia getmlis wliich will associate it with the presiding deity 
of the mountain, in the hope tliat he may long guard its forest trea¬ 
sures unspoilt. Tt is a coiincidence that the great Bornean moun¬ 
tain Kinabalu has yielded another species of the genus. 

Macromidia is a genus of the sub-family Corduliinae and one 
of a small number which constitutes the group Macromiim of Til- 
lyard. The anal area in this group is loop-like, not unlike that of 
some of the Aeschmnae or of the CHLORoaoMPHiNAE. All otlier 
Corduliinae except the archaic Australian Syntlieinini, and a few 
forms with very reduced venation, show at least some indication of 
the developm<*nt of an ‘‘ Italianor “ stocking ” loop with a spe¬ 
cialization of the vein called the cubital supplement.^’ 

The gejiu< is purely Oriental in disitribution and contains but 
three ^)ecies, riz. that Jiere described, M. mpida from Tonkin and 
-1/. rapida from Borneo. 

The genus differs from Macromia chiefly in its more rounded 
Avings, in the pn^eiK^e of cross-veins between the radius and first 
branch of the media imiuediaitcly iHjyond the nodus, and in the re¬ 
lative great length of the pterostigma. The male of Macromidia 
carries a keel on the tibiae of all three pairs of legs, whilsit in the 
Oriental species of Marrofaia this keel is absent from the middle 
pair of tibiae. The two genera are quite different in general ap¬ 
pearance, Macromia being built on much bolder lines. Macromidia 
and more especially the new species described below rather resembles 
-another Oricmtal genus 1 dionyx, which latter genus belongs to a 
•ditferent section of the sub-family. The only otlier Ordental genus 
of tlie Macromiini is Azurna, a genus in venation little distinct 
from Macronm, and containing a few very large species whose larval 
stage differs remarkably from that of Macromia in the shape of 
the mask. The larva of Macromidia is of course still unknown. 
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Macromidia genialis n. sp. 

Male. Differs frein its known coiigeiier<s in its smaller size^ 
ajid by the that the triaii^irle of the forewing is followed almost 
to the level of tlie nodus by a single row of cells for about seven 
cells. M. rajnda Martiji, the genoty|>e, ajul M. fnlvn Laidlaw, both 
have two rows of cells in this area. They arc l)otli of them also 
rather larger. 

The present s]H*(h‘^s has the bind-whig mm. long, ptero- 
stigina 2.5 mm. the abdomen 218.5 mm. f 1.5 Tor the ajial append¬ 
ages, Nodal indicator i-+iH~Tl“TT Dpper lip, post and ante- 
elypeus shining black, frons and \erte\' mctallii‘ blue, tile latter 
distorted from pressure, but with a fringe of lonsx black hairs. Oc¬ 
ciput black, syntborax with the .dorsum dark brown ])aler, anteriorly 
and ventrailV, sides metallic blue, with an obscure* lirownisli stripe 
along the second lateral suture. CJoxae yellowish-brown, femora 
dark brown, tibiae black. Abdomen entirel\ black, except that the 
ventral margin of the <econd segment and its genital lobe is pale 
xellow. The genital hainule is black, armed with a lateral process 
which projects to tin* outside of the genital lobe and is vellow in 
colour. 

Type $ (and only known spf‘cimen): ^[ai.ay Picxinsfla, 
Pahang, Gunong Tahan alt. 1000 ft. 3rd Dec. 1921 coll. F. “N. 
('’haeen. Presented by tlic Pafhes Museum, Singapore, to the Bri¬ 
tish Museum. 

Explanation of Plate V. 

Fjg. 1. Fore and hind-wing of Macroniidi'a genialis. 

Fig. 2. Anal appendages of Macromidia genialis seen from above. 

Fig. 3. Genital lobe and genital hamnle of Macromidia genialis- 
s(*on from the right side. 



Some Pierine Butterflies New to 
Malaysia. 

By J. C. Moultox, m.a., k.sc. 

Director, Raffles Museum, Singapore. 


AVbilo iv-aiTaii^ing part of tbt* butterfly eolleetioii of tbe Raffles 
Museinii, Sinirapore. 1 <*am(‘ across a few species appjirently ]iew 
to difl'eroiit parts of Malaysia, wbicb seem to me worthy of rocorcl. 
Three T describe as new subspecies viz. 

A}ipias paulina ('r. grisea subs]), uov. 

Vdaiana ajnxs Hew. tiomana subsp. nov. 

Gandaca harina Horsf. aora subsp. i) 0 \. 

Tliey were taken by Mr. V. Kiw^ht, formerly Assisitaul Di¬ 
rector. Haftles Museum, on Pulo Aor, a small island off the East 
(k)ast of tbe Malay Peninsula, S. E. of Pulo Tioman, in Lat. 2° 
nO' N. (irK)d .-eries of these particular forms are in the Selangor 
Muvsenm, from Pulo Tioman. I am indebted to Mr. II. V, Robin¬ 
son, Dirtx'tor of the F. M. S. Museums, for the opportunity of ex¬ 
amining them. 

I am also under an obligation to Mr. G. Talbot, Curator of 
the Hill Museum, Witley, to Mr. N. D. Riley of the British Museum 
and to Dr. F. A. Dixey f.k.s. of Oxford, for information regarding 
exam])les of these IMerines in the collections under their care. 

1. Pieris canidia Sparrm. 

Loc. Singapore, 5 ,5 , 2 $ $ May, October. December 1922, 

February 1923 (liaffles Museum). 

Disfril}, This species has a wide range throughout India 
and east through Burma to China, the Philippines and Formosa. 
It. is known in Tonkin, and Godfrey^ records a single specimen 
taken in the Me Song forest, Prae, Northern Siam, in April 1916. 
This apparently is tlie furthest record south. Mr. Riley infomiB 
me that there are none in the British Museum from localities fur¬ 
ther south than Tonkin.' I>r. Dixey, the eminent authority on the 
Pierinae, knows of none further south than Hainan and the South 
Shan States. 

Its appearance in Singapore—^together with its apparent ah- 
s<ince in Peninsular Siam or the Malay Peninsula—suggests the 
possibility of introduction by human agency. The specimens agree 

1 Siam Nat, Hist, See, Journal, Vol. II. Deo. 1916. The .Batterflies 
•of Siam by Jg. J, Godfrey, p. 114. 
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well with those from India figured by Moore in Lepidopiera Indica 
(])!• 520). It is possible that the larva has eome down to Singa¬ 
pore from India or China on some vegetable. Ajs is natural in a 
great ]x>rt, ships are already reai)on5?ible for several curiotus addi¬ 
tions to the fauna of Siiigapo>re. 

2. Pieris rapae L. 

Loc. Malay Peninsula, Kuala Lumpur taken near Agricul¬ 
tural Department Dec*. 1917, teste 0. B. Holmaii-Hunt.^^ (Selan¬ 
gor Mus.). 

Distrih. According to Fruhstorfer in Seitz Macrolepidoptera 
(p. 14^0) this species ranges over Europe and east as far as Afg¬ 
hanistan and Kaslunir. Its oc<*nrrencc in the Malay Peninsula is 
difficult to explain, e\ce]>l by the vsupposition of intro-duction by 
human agency. 

3. Appias libythea Fab. zelniira Cr. 

Loc. 'Singapore. May 1922, 1 $ and 2 9 9. Pulo Aor, 13th 
June 1912, 1 $ coll. Y. Knight (Baffles Mus.) 

Disfrih, Tlu* typical form ranges throughout India and 
(Vylon, replaced further east by A, L zelmira Cr. which Fruhstorfer 
state.s Is a rainy-season form sometimes met with even in Bengal, 
In the Phili]jpines another subspecies occurs. A. libythea has been 
recorded in Siam and Tenasscrim, but not further south before. 
There is a good jeries in the Selangor Museum from Dat Sanuk, 
Siamese Malaya, Lat. 12^' K. 

4. Appias paulina Cr. ^ grisea subsp. nov. 

Male: Differs from the Peninsular and Bornean forms in 
having tlie basal third of the fore wing and the greater part of the 
hind-wing dusted with lead-grey, which extends broadly along the 
costa of the forewing, leaving the apex creamy-white except for 
very slight dusting of black at the tip. The underside of the hind- 
wing is yellower than in Bornean specimens. 

Forms from Kelantan and the east const of Pahang approach 
this in the reduced black marking at the apex, but they lack the 
conspicuous grey dusting at the base of the wings. 

Female: Dark blackish-brown above,* dusted slightly at the 
base of both wings with greyish or yello.wish scales; fom yiefllow 
spots across the ay)ex of the fore-wdng, the fourth very small; an ill- 
defined discal greenish-white band from third median nervule to 
inner margin. Cilia of both wings golden yellow. Underside fore- 


1 Eecorded by Fruhstorfer (t,c, p. 155) as A, melania F., but the correct 
name should be A. paulina Cr., as the true A, melania^ A* oiterias Miskin 
from Australia (vide F. A. Dixey in Proc, JSnf, Soc» Land, 1911, p, lix). 
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wing greenish-yellow at base, greenish-white over disk, succeeded 
by broad irregular sub-apical brown-blaok band, apex broadly golden 
yellow. Hiind-wing golden yellow, with narrow irregular, almost 
macular or catenate, post-discal brown band. 

Much darker than the female of the mainland. 

Loc, East Coast of Malay Peninsula: Piilo Aor, 13. vi. 12 
2 ^ $ coll. Knight (Raffles Mus.); Pulo Tioman 12 

4 $ 9 June-July 1916 (Selangor Mus.). 

Distrih, The typical form occurs in Ceylon with various sub¬ 
species ranging from Assam south tlirough the Malay Archipelago. 

The type $ of A. p, yrisea is from Pulo Aor, the ty{)e 9 
from Pulo Tioman. Both have been def)os«ited in the British 
Museum. 

5. Phrissura aegis Feld, caepia Fruhst. 

Loc. Borneo, Brunei, 11th June 1921. 1 coll. J. (.'. Moulton 
(Bailies Mns.). 

This probably represents a new sul>s.|>ecie6, but as I have only 
one male l)efore me I place it proxisionally under the name of the 
Palawan snhspeeies from which it appears to difl'er in the absence 
of any yellow on the underside, and in the more noticeable white 
strigae in tlie black apical-hind-miarginal portion of the fore-wing. 

It was taken by a Payak collector near Brunei, the ancient 
oapital of Borneo. 

Mr. Talbot kindly informs me that there is a s|3ecimen of this 
species in tlie Hill Museum, Witley, lal>elled Borneo,” and that 
in 3 ^ ^ froin Palawan and in. this Boniean specimen some slight 
variation occurs and he therefore concludes that the Bornean form 
is probably not separable. I su.speet however that if a long series 
were obtained it would not be difficult to separate the Bo-rneaii form 
from th(* Palau'an form. 

Distrih, The typical form occurs in. Mindanao. Other forms 
are found in other parts of the Philippines, in Palawan, Sula 
Mangoli and Celel>es. It has not been recorded from Borneo be¬ 
fore. 

6. Udaiana cynis Hew. fto?watia,subsp. uov. 

Male : Differs from the typical form from the Malay Penin¬ 
sula in having the base and the basal portion of the costa on the 
underside of the hind-wing infuscated with fuscous and greenish 
scales, agreeing dn this particular with the Bornean form U. c, 
pryeri. It differs from the latter in having rather heavier fuscous 
spots to the hind margin of the hind-wing above. A narrow fuscous 
line crosses the disk of the hind-wing below in some specimens. 

Female : Is darker above than both forms, the whitish discal 
area of the hind-wing being very much reduced. The underside 
48 dusted at the base of both wings with greenish scales: 
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Loc, East Coast of Malay Peninsula: Pulo Aor 13. vi. 1^ 
2^3 coll. V. Knight (Raffles Mus.); Pulo Tioman 5^^299 
June-July 1916 (F. M. S. Mus.). 

7. Gandaca harina Horsf. aora sii'bsp. iiov. . 

Differs from the races in the Malay IVninsula (disianii) and 
Borneo (elis) in having the black distal border of the fore-wing 
very much rediieed, being no more than 1 millknetre in depth at 
the apex and ceasijig altogotlier at the Srd median nervule. This 
is perfectly constant in tlie three specimens from Pulo Aor and in 
two from Tioman, but in two others from Tioman the border is 
very slightly broader, darker and longer, but is angulate at the apex 
and in that respect also different from the mainland form. 

Loc, East Coast of Malay Peninsula, Pulo Aor, 13. vi. 12, 
3 ^ ^ coll. V". Knight (Raffles Mus.) ; Pulo Tioman 4 5^ 
Jiine-July 1916. The tv])e (from Pulo Aor) has been deposited 
in the British Museum. 

Visirih. The spech‘s ranges from Assiam to tin* Plnli])pines 
and south to New Guinea, split up into several well-marked island 
races. 

8. Hebomoia glaucippe L. afuria Fruhst. 

Loc, East Coast of Malay Peninsula, Pulo Aor, 13. vi. 12, 
1 $ coll. V. Knight (Raffles Mus.). 

The above example diflers from Peninsula specimens in hav¬ 
ing a distinctly j>ale lemon tinge to 'lioth wings in })kce of dead 
whitt\ It probably represents a distinct su}>specios. but in the 
absence of other specimens I place it provisionally with the Penin¬ 
sula form. T have seen none from Pulo Tioman where the same 
form may be expected. 

H, glaucippe, ranges from India and China south to the 
Moluccas. 

Fruhstorfer {i.c, p. 175) observes that H g, vossi from Nias 
and roepsiorffi from the Andamans are the only West Malayan 
glaucippe forms with yellow upper surface to the- wing. The Pulo 
Aor example is not so obviously yellow as these two forms from the 
other side of the Peninsula, but the yellow tinge is in marked con¬ 
trast to the Peninsnla form and is perhaps a link with the yellower 
forms of the Pliilippines. 



On The Heel-Pad in certain Malaysian 

Birds. 

By F. N. Chasen. 


The presence of a peculiar struc ture known as the Heel-pad on 
the foot of the Tiestlin<r Wrviiec^k (Ii/nx iorqnilla Linn.), seems to 
have attracted the attention of most writers on European ornitliolo- 
gv in recent years. 

The fact of these heel-pads being found in the nestlings of other 
.‘•pccics of birds of a somewhat similar mode of nidification. with 
which phenomena it is essentially correlated,was not,until recently, 
ap]>reciated to the same extent, although a few cases have been 
rcK'orded and their presence in fully adult birds, of which a few 
cases are numtioned below, seems to have been overlooked. 

Dr. A. (lunther was the first to give a lueid d(‘8cription and 
illustration of these pads, deferring to the Wryneck he says, 
have found a very peculiar modification of the skin covering the 
lieel. The skin of this part is greatly thickened, forming a pro¬ 
minent pad 5 mm. long and half as broad, the surface of which is 
studded with obtusely conical tubercles." Again “In moving about 
the nest-hole, particularly when wdsbing to move to the edge of the 
cavity the young bird does not us(* tlie toes, but pushes itself for¬ 
ward by means of the rough surfac'e of this heel-jaid.^’ {Ilmr hSD-O, 
p. 411). In A History of Birds (p. 26^) W. P. Pyc raft prophesies 
tnat the heel-pad “will perhaps he found to Ix' ])resent in the young 
of all birds wliich are reared in holes on tlie bare ground, or in 
hollow trees, when no real nest is made”—a statement, the accuracy 
of which is becoming more and more evident each day. 

Apart from .scakered references the only accessible paper on 
the subject is “ Notes on the Heel-pads in certain families of Birds ” 
by Count Nils Gyldenstolpe (ArHv for Zoologi, Band 11, No. 12). 
After an examination of all the material in the Stockholm Museum 
the author just quoted concludes “Almost all species of birds nest¬ 
ing in hollows are in possession of more or less well-develo])ed pads 
covering the metatarsal joints*. The.'-e pads are, however, mostly 

* A few words as to the main features of the structure of a bird’s 
hind'limbs and the usual method of terrestrial progression may not be out 
of place at this point, and will do much to elucidate the remarks above. 

Starting at the diatal end of the limb there are firstly, the toes. Most 
birds are digitigrade and it follows that the region usuaHy called the sole 
of a bird *s foot is homologous with the under-aurface of the toes of man. 

The metatarsals and the distal row of the tarsals are fused to form a 
bone commonly called the ‘tarsus' but which should be more cdTrectly de- 
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nnite smooth, though easily defined by means of their thickness. 
They are generally covered with mon* or less irrc'gular scales which 
are mostly larger than those of the surrounding parts of the tarsus. 
Only in a few families, viz. the Rhamptmtidae^ the Capiionidae and 
Picidae are they furnished with pointed tuhercles, ])ut in some 
other families, such as the Voraciidae, the Irrisoridae, and the 
Meropidae the edges of the scuta are slightly raised above the level 
of the middle parts and then form a fairly rough surface by uu'ans 
of which the young birds are able to push themselves forward. In 
the first-mentioned three families the pointed tubendes are not 
being shed until a long time after the bird has left the nest, as 
ishown by several s])e('imens in our colI(‘ction.” 




Heel-pads of Chotorhea chrysopoaon. 

The interju’ftation ado])ted throughout the paper seems to be 
that a well-developed heel-pad furnished with pointed tubendes 

signated ‘tarBo-inetatarsus.^ Similarly the proximal row of tarsals are 
fused with the tibia to form a ‘ tibio-tarsus. ^ These elements can only be 
made out in the embryo or very young nestling, being represented in older 
individuals by the two long bones usually known as ‘tarsus' and ‘tibia.' 
Th© result of this compound structure of the limb is to form a ‘meso- 
tarsal' or ankle joint as in reptiles. 

It folliowB that the bird’s heel and ankle are with the exception of a 
few plantigrade forms, always well off the ground. This ankle is just as 
often mis-called the knee. 

In order to ^in an appreciation of the various parts of the bird's 
leg we may liken it to the leg of a man standing on his toes. The birds 
‘tarsus’ corresponds to the instep, (that is that part of the foot from the 
base of the toes to the ankle-joint). 

The crus or leg proper is that part of the leg immediately above the 
bend of the leg or ankle and is furthermore erroneously termed the 
thigh,' but of course the true thigh (femur), i» enclosed within the general 
-contour of the body and the knee proper is always hidden in the plumage. 
In the great majority of cases the leg, is feathered almost as far as the 
neel. 
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ineaws that the nestling is aetive moving ahont the nest-hole, and 
that a pad consisting merely of a slightly thickened and swollen 
area points to an inactive condition in the nest. 

The latest publication which mentions these pads is a paper 
by CollingA^^ood Ingram in the Ihis, Series 11, Ko. 2, p. 867, where 
the author endorses the view held by Pycraft, namely that the 
function of the ])ads is to protect the young from injury in its un¬ 
lined nest cavity. 

Seth-Smith in rcf'ording the presence of well-developed pads 
in a youngToucanet (Ftei’oglossus artVari) remarks that the function 
is doubtless to enable the bird to climb u]) the side of the hollow 
cavity in a tree in which it is hatched, the ]>ads forming, as it were, 
a second set of claws. This theory is supported by the fact that 
young parrots wJiicli hav<» no well-developed tubercular pads are 
stated to use (heir beaks wdien moving about in their nesi. 

Field observations from living birds are badly ne(*dcd in order 
to verify thes<‘ views as to the functions of heehpads, although tiie 
theories advanced are in very (doj^e agreement with the observed 
facts. 

A very significant fact is that tin* ]>oints of the largest and 
more developed tubercles of the pad are in most, if not all cases, 
pointing in a direction most admirably calculated to give assistance 
to a nestling bird struggling along in a bare hollow. 

There are two extreme t^'^pes of heel-pad. One is the smooth 
(*ushion-like stnu ture to lie seen in certain small Owls and otlH*r 
birds. A stage further may bo observed in those birds in which 
the scales on the pads are enlarged, sliglitly thickened, or even 
raised. In yet more modified tyj^es tin' scales are conical and 
raised, and in tlie o])posite extriunc have long, needle-like points, 
a condition well represented in the Toucans, Woodpeckers and 
Barbets. It is rather difficult to decide at what stage one is to 
lecognise any enlargement of the ankle-joint as a functionable 
heel-j)ad. CoJIingwood Ingram has remarked that the nestling 
Starling has incipient heel-pads, an observation which the writer 
can support and augment hy adding, from among British Birds, 
the Redbreast {Eritkacus i^becula), of wiiieh there is a good aeries 
in the Norwich Museum which, at least when fresh—if not now— 
shovred a distinct enlargement of the joint. Other instances are 
mentioned in the detailed notes given below under specific head¬ 
ings. 

Certain features to be observed in tlie attitude and locomotion 
of nestling birds may possibly give a clue to the origin of the 
heel-pad. 

It may be recalled that young birds are roughly grouped into 
two classes. There are the altricial or nidicolous young, typified 
young Sparrows, which are hatched naked, blind and quite help- 
less-^nd there is the reverse type, the precocious or nidifugous 
nestlings wliich are hatched thickly clothed with down, able to see, 
and quite active. Game-birds, Bustards, Bails, Cranes, Sand- 
grouse, Ostrich-like birds, Gulls and Plovers are examples of active 
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joung. Botween these two extremes are many gradations. As 
may be expected the altrieial nestling is regarded as “ specialised 
«nd the precocious as j)riinitive.” 

Furthermore, it may be remarked that the pregotdons nestling 
is usually ]iat<*hod on or near tlie ground, more often than not in 
A roughly shaped hole as an apology for a nest whilst the altrieial 
young are usually provided with shelter from thejr enemies in. 
trees, bushes or in niesting holes. , ^ . 

7 have stat<'d tliat the precocious nestling is activ(‘ as soon as 
hak'hed. .How far this is an actual fa(‘t or not it is a little difficult 
to say. It is certain that many species can run about (i.c., standing 
on their toes), within a very short time of being hatclied. Young 
Ringed Plovers, for instance, can scarcely give their "‘down’^ time 
to dry before doing so. 

Young Ostriches can stand upright in a normal manner im¬ 
mediately after leaving the shell, and in less than an hour are 
running about. Beebe {The Bird., p. -181) gives a sphmdid photo¬ 
graph, taken from life, .sliowing the actual liatehijig of a group of 
Ostrich’s eggs, and in the picture are two baby Ostricdies, standing 
<iuite u])right on their toes. All this goes to prove that the 
precocious bird is from the very beginning digiiigrade altliough 
there must be moments of rest, hut here we may safely assume tliat 
there would be no locomotion on the tarsus as, if the bird wanted 
to move, it would get on its feet and walk in a normal maniun*. 

Exactly tJie reverse state of affairs is found in the altrieial 
bird which sp(mds the first two or throe weeks of its life s(piatted 
■dowm on its tarsi and is, in fact—the word is permitted in the 
absence of locomotion— plantigrade. In the case of the young 
Passerine birds it is a day or so before they have strength to raise 
their heads and several days more before they can raise themselves 
upon their legs. 

Before a young 8cops-()wl {S. lempiji) had strength to stand 
in a normal, i.e., digitigrade fashion, its favourite position of rest 
was sitting upon its tarsi. The actual point of friction was the 
heel and the rest of the foot was held off the ground, a short 
way. Beebe, in Tropical Wild Life, gives an illustration of a 
nestling Toucan and renmrks that it has well-developed heel-pads 
on which it rests, at the same time holding its feet in the air. 
Shelford, in A Naturalist in Borneo, talking of Hornbills, states: 

It is chiefly on the heels that the young nestling rests and not on 
the plantar surface of the feet as erroneously shown in Wallace's 
Malay Archipelago,'' I find a similar sitate of affairs in taking 
•early nestlings of several species of perchiiig-hirds from the nest 
nnd placing them on my hand. 

It would appear then that the heel-pad is really a consequence 
of the plantigrade condition in the nestling, and furthermore a 
peculiarity noted in the structure of the young Redbreast 
{Erithacus) seems to point to the fact that the plantigrade con¬ 
dition of the nestling is not only the result of physical weakness 
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but that it is owing, in some degree at least, to morphological 
•considerations. 

Ill the rijx^ enijbrvo, the legs are very tightly packed into 
the ball-like mass into which the Ihrd is cmrled, and are especially 
subject to be squeezed. The bird is bent upon its(‘lf, the ventral 
surface of tlie liead lying next lo the ventral surface of the thorax, 
with the ti]) of thi* beak closely approximated to the anus. The 
forelimbs are clasp(‘d tightly to the sides of tlie body, the elbows 
resting upon the thigh, and the wrist bent. The legs are bent 
upon themselves at the ankle, tlie front of the tarsus pressing upon 
tlie crus, tlu‘ soles of the feet exposed, tlie toes very slightly flexed 
iind close to tin* rnanns. The f(*ature tliat demands attention is 
that there is no functionable point between crus and tarsus. The 
unkle region is swolh*n, but if the tarsus is (‘ven forced down to 
make the smnblance of a right angle with tin* crus, it flies hack 
when n‘leased. like the* arm of a spring. In the newly hatcdied 
nestling there is the same stiffness and no sign i»f a CTcasc on the 
back of the* ankle denoting the joint as in the adults of all 
Passerine* birds. 

The gradual dillVrentiation of the various parts of the limb 
•(i.e., podothc‘c*a etc.) can he nicely observed in a serii*8 of nestlings 
of different age's, but it is se\eral daj’s before the tarsus and crus 
•can be made to form one straight line without undue straining of 
tissues, a position from whic h in very young birds the legs would 
have iuimc'dlately recoiled. 

Thus it appc'ars that the joint, in typical Passerine nestlings 
•at least, is not functionable and the ])lantigrade condition inevit¬ 
able. In tills c onnection it would he interesting to examine some 
nestlings of a prec'ocioiis specic^s. Owing to the greatcT stage of 
•develoinmmt whic'h th(*se birds Jiavc* rc'ac lied on hatehing it is no 
doulit possible lo move the leg cjuite freely at the ankle as soon as 
the bird leaves the shell. 

(iyldenstolpe rc'eorcls the jirc^senee of hee)-])ads in birds of 
sixteen familic‘s. With the exception of the Parrots, these are 
■contained in the Orders Coracdiformc's and Piciformes. Of these 
fifteen familic's the folloAving groups are Neotropical or Ethi¬ 
opian :— 

Rhamphastidae, 

lluc*eonidae, 

Oalbulidae, 

Irrisoridae & 

Momotidae. 

Representatives of the remaining ten, families are found in 
^falaysia. Thc^se are:— 




Ordkr Piciformes. 


1. 

Capitonidae 

Barbets 

(13) 


Indicatoridae 

.. .. Honcy-guidos 

( 1) 

A 


.. .. Woodpeckers 

(39) 
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ObDER CORACIIFOKMES, 

4. Coraciidae ., .. .. Rollers .. .. (3) 

5. Alcedinidae .. .. Kingfisliers .. (16) 

6. Bucerotidae .• •• Hornbills .. .. (11) 

7. TJpupidae. Hoopoes .. . - (1) 

8. Meropidae .. .. .. Bee-eaters .. .. (4) 

9. Caprimulgidae .. .. Night-jars .. .. (4) 

10. Cypselidae. Swifts .. .. (13) 

The number in brackets indicates the number of species found 
in the Peninsula alone, according to Rohinson’s Handlist of the 
Birds of the Malay Peninsula ” (1910). The nestlings of the larp» 
majority of these birds are still undescribed, and likely to remain 
so for a few )Tars. 

The nesting site, which is the all-important factor to be con¬ 
sidered, varies in the above families, but in most cases little or no 
nest is made^ the eggs being deposited in an unlined hollow, or in 
a hole in a tree or bank. Ilius tlie newly hatched nestling has to 
rest on a hard surface. 

The only other Malaysian family included in the two Orders 
is the Podargidae (Frogniouths) but no information is available as 
to the nestlings of these birds. 

Turning to birds of other orders, pads have already been re¬ 
corded in certain Parrots, and very similar structures occmr in the 
nestlings of certain small Owls (Scops, Ninox), which, like the 
Parrots, nest in hollow trees. 

Incipient pads have been recorded in Slum us, and they also 
occur in other Passerine genera more frequently than is snjiposed. 
Among birds of other orders, isolated instances may well be ex¬ 
pected to occur, if the mode of nidification is such as to render the 
accessory structure of use to the nestling. 

The remainder of this paper will be devoted to some s})ecific 
observations on the Barbets and Woodpeckers which jjrcsent noints 
of remarkable interest, and to a slw)rt consideration of those cases 
in which the heel-pad is only present in a very undeveloped state. 

Family; Capitonidae. Barbets. 

The specimens examined included a fair seric^s of all the 
familiar Malaysian forms, with smaller numbers of the rarer 
species. The most interesting point brought out is that in individ¬ 
uals, at least of some species, a well-developed pad is found in the 
fully adult bird, and if the plumage is any indication, even an 

old adult. The reason for this is a little obscure. Perhaps 
the roosting habits, or the position assumed by the brooding bird 
would give a clue. 

Mesobucco duyauceli. Of seventeen skins in the Raffles 
Museum collection, six are young birds dn almost uniform green 
plumage. With the exception of one very young specimen (wing 
only 67 mm.) these birds are fully grown. In one, there are some 
blue feathers appearing on the throat. In all of these there ate 
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well-developed tubercular pads, the points of the tubercles being 
very sharp. The pad is about 6 mm. long and completely covers 
the breadth of the tarsus at the point at which it is situated. In 
no case is the pad complete; in one case there are 11 conical t\ib- 
ercles. Only the ])OHterior scales are sharply pointed, the points 
being directed upw^ard. In a slightly older bird, with some red 
feathers on the lu^ad, ther(‘ is still a slight indication of the pad 
to be noted in tlie slightly ('onical scales, and this may also be true, 
4ilthough to a lesser extent, of fully adult birds. 

Chotorhea versicolor. No nestlings were available, but 
three birds out of a series of twenty were found to liave heel-pads, 
und these \v(‘re all adults (male and femah*). One indeed, that 
with tl)e largest j)ads, was the finest old male of the series. ]n the 
remaining seventeen birds the legs a])peared to be (juite normal, 
but this ])arti('ular ])art of a 'ikin is not easy to examine, ]>art- 
icularly if the specimen is old and in not too good condition, for 
the skin of the lictd always shrivels and easily peels. Tln^ pads 
consist of an (dliptical ring of about ten or twelve large modified 
pointed scales or tubereh*s vsitli about six smaller papillae within 
the ring. ’]''he jioints are directed upwards in the distal half of 
the pad, and downwards in the proximal half. 

Chotorhea chrysopogon. In a male which J should say can 
in no way be judged a juvenile although the colours on the head 
have yet to r(*acli their maximum intensity, 1 Ijiid the puds are 
extraordinaril\ well develo])ed and fortunately complete. 

Here again there is an elliptieal row of large rnodifiod pointed 
scales, those on the outside of the ring being comj»n‘SRed . nd with 
longitudinal projecting edges rather than with sliarp points. May¬ 
be the points liave been worn off. Those on the inside of the circle 
4ire scarcely as large and m(»re pointed. The two posterior s(‘ales 
sippear to be fused, and are larger and stronger than any of the 
others. Within the ('irele are six smaller conical papillae. The 
projections of the posterior scales^ arc, as remarked by (lyldenstolpe 
•of Megalacma, hollow. 

From a study of (lyidenstolpe's figures and descriptions, and 
from the material in front of me at present it may be said that 
this is the typical arrangement of the pad in Barbets, although the 
number of tubercles may vary in species and, to a smaller extent, 
in individuals. 

Cyanops armillaris hanrici. In three immature birds which, 
although by no means adult, cannot be described as nestlings, there 
are well developed pads very similar to those described above, 
although there are fewer central papillae. ’ The scales are also 
more uniform in size. The two large, posterior, upwardly directed 
and hollowed scales are still prominent. 

CaloHtamphus hayl- One of the Peninsular race {haiji) and 
one of the Bornean fuUginostis show some pads, but neither are* 
in a good condition to describe. 
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There is no trace of a pad in any of the Chotorhea mystacop- 
hanes, C, monticola, C, oorti, Zantholaema haematocephala and 
Psilopogon pyrolophus* 

Family: Picldae. }Yoodpeckers. 

The pointed tubercles &(‘cin to be lost at a very c*arly stage in 
this group. They no doubt are shed almost as soon as the bird 
leaves the nest, but the heel in some immature birds, and also in 
tlie adults of some speeicvS, sliows enough deviation from a normal 
state to warrant tin* statement tJiat they ])ossess heel-pads. I have 
examined about two hundred skins of Malaysian Woodpeckers,, 
none of them nestlings, unfortunately. In the adults of most 
species the region of the heel calls for no eoinment. In otluu’s 
there are slight modifications towaids tlu‘ formation of a ])ad, or, 
as it would perhaps be more accurate to say, tliere ar(‘ remains of 
a pad still visibh‘, altliough tlie striking structure cliaracteristie 
of tlie nestling has long since been shed. 

Chrysocofaptes validus xanthopygius. Tlie ankle-joint 
is larger than usual and the back is covered with large scales, al¬ 
though these may be no larger than the scales on the bai*k of the 
tarsus. The wdiole area, however, is sw^ollen and suggestive of a 
functionable pad. In one specimen the develo])inent is greater « 
than in the otliers, and in this bird the scales on the bactk of the 
tarsus (for the whole length) are larger than usual. The scales 
arc particular!} noticeable on that portion of the pad which lii‘S on 
the crus. 

Picus vittatus. The skins of two immalun‘ birds point to 
the fact that in life there >vould be a ])ad similar to that described 
in C. validus. The scales again are quite smooth. 

Dryocopus javensis. In this species th(*re is an unmistak¬ 
able pad even in old and badly pivpared skins. In two immature 
birds the edges of the scales o^'erlaj) and are slightly raist^l, jirodue- 
ing a roughened effect. 

Dinopium javenensis. In a bird wdiii li one would have con¬ 
sidered quite young enough to have pointed tubercles there is only 
the slightly swollen area indicative of a pad. 

INCIPIENT PADS. 

Family: Etirylaemidae. Broadhills. 

In three late embryos of Cymborhynchvs macTorhynchus the 
joint is distinctly swollen and there is a protuberance at that point 
on the tarsus at w^hich a pad would appear. With regard to a heel- 
pad, which w^e should perhaps not expect to find in this group, 
these facts may have no significance.' These embr^'os present a 
good case to show, the original flexed condition of the leg, tlje dif¬ 
ficulty in straightening the limb, and the consequent plantigrade 
condition. 
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Family: Caprimulgidae. Nightjars. 

Gyldenstolpe rec'orrls a quite young specimen of C. macrurus 
as having smooth, regular rows of scales, on the naked part of tiie 
rnotatareal joint and expresses surprise 4hat some remains of the 
heel-pad are still visible amongst the (*aprimulgidae. In an embryo 
of Lyncorriis tennnincki 1 find that the region is well marked wkh 
rows of enlarged smooth scales, ])iit thes(* scales can also he traced 
if an adult is examined in the flesh, and it is by no means certain 
that there is any special development in this case although it is 
true that the ankh* is more swollen and the scales are more easily 
distinguishable in the embryo than in the adult. 

Family: Cypselidae. SiHffs. 

There are smooth but by no means consi>icuou8 })ads in three 
well-featlieivd nestlings of Tachovnis infunutia. 

Family: Ploceidae. Meaver-hirds, 

It was surprising to find wvW d(‘\(do}>ed, enhirgt‘d siales on 
the heel of a fledged examj)le of Ploceus inforfnnaius and also in 
the nestlings of the small Weaver-birds of the genus Mania in 
none of which Inrds one would think that a protection for the heel 
W'ould be r(M|uin‘d. The nests are soft enough, it is true, but these 
incipient ])ads uuw function winm In the first few days after leaving 
tile iu‘st tlu‘ \oiiiig birds are i*-c<|uentl,\ b^niul fliiircring ain)iii on 
the ground. 

P'a 1 n I!y; Nectariniidae. >' nnbirds. 

In a nestling of Arachnerthra ifociontlis there is a marked pro¬ 
jection which I And to be slightlv indicated in an immature bird, 
and not to be seem m adults. It is too marked to be ignored, but 
it is by no mi^aiis t'on.'^j)icnons. l)isse(tinn of tbe leg reveals tliat 
it is in the greater }»art due to tbe enlarged proximal om1 of the 
metatarsal bone, but the integume?d is also slightly thiekened. As 
in others included under tliis heading of ‘incipient pads', this case 
may have Jio significance. 

Family: Corvidae, ('roivs. 

In Ptdabes the heel is very rough, hut inucli the same kind of 
thing is to be seen in Corvns and in the Dicruridae. Collingwood 
Ingrain records incipient pads in Binrnvs., and Aplonis can also be 
mentioned. Whether or not those slight developments in the heel 
are to ]>e recognised as functioning like heel-pads is a matter 
to be settled in the field. 

Family: Bubonidae. Otvls, 

In a nestling of Scops tempiji, about eight days old, there 
are smooth bare pads on the heel, but they are by no means con¬ 
spicuous. The remainder of the tarsus is already feathered as in 
the adult. The pads are flattened and hard. That tliese pads 
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function as protective cushions there can he no doubt; for I kept 
the })articii]ar bird from \vlii<*li tlie description was taken in 
captivity, and noted that it spent most of its tiijie resting on the 
pads with 'the feet and toi^ in the air. To the nestling of Ni/nox 
scutulata the same remarks would apply as far as the pad and 
attitude are concerned. 


Instances of Incipient H(*cl-j)ads could be multiplied in¬ 
definitely, but liow inucdi they arc due to any modification towards 
a protective device, and how much to purely mor})hological reasons 
is a moot point. It is certain that in some groups of birds, e.g., 
many Passerine genera, not the slightest enlargement of the heel 
is ever to be observed. 

The instances frequently o(*cur in ])irds reared in soft lined 
and perhaps open nests, but that the structure becomes of definite 
use when it has develoj)ed to the cushion-!ik(‘ stage semi in Ninox 
one cannot doubt, although here it is ])ossibly no more* tlian a 
thickened surface on which the young bird (-an rest. 

Careful observation of living birds is necessary to determine 
the pari played by even the tubercular ])a(ls in tlu‘ loc'ornotion of 
nestlings. 

I am very much indebted to Mr. \V. P. Pycraft of the British 
Museum of Natural History for liis kiiidni'ss in reading through 
the M.S. of this paper and in offering some valuable advice thereon. 



Miscellaneous Notes 


Two Malay Methods of Divination. 


While staying at Lenggong, Upper Perak, in 1913 I attempt^ 
to see something of Malay magical pra<*tices, and, with this end in 
view, obtained the assistance of a Malay A*^m-smith, named Awang, 
who was doing some mct^l-work for me at the time(^). He got up 
several magical ])erf()rmaiu*es for mv benefit, none of whioli were 
particularly im])re‘'sive, but among them was an exhiibitioii of divi¬ 
ning by means of floating needles, which was given by an old 
woman. 

The needles were thoroughly dried and then gently placed on 
the surface of water contained in a bowl. Care was taken not to 
break the surface-film of the water, so that the needles should not 
sink. They were then watched to see if they would come together 
or keep apart. From observations thus made, it i'S said that a 
girl who is lietrothed can tell whether her marriage will re.<ult in a 
life-long partnership or will eixl in a divorcef-). 

Divination 1)V means of a ring is sometimes resorted to in an 
attempt to trace a thief. I have seen this method employed in 
Pahang. Tlie chieF performer was an elderly, blind man. The 
apimratus used consisted of a gold ring which was tied to a long 
hair—taken from a woman^s head—and a i)asin. The basin was 
divided into eight com]>artments, internally, by four lines drawn 
with Indian ink, whicli crossed at its centre. In eacli compart¬ 
ment was written the name of a person who might possibly be the 
culprit. The unattached end of the hair was given to the blind 
man to hold with the thumb and index finger of his right hand, and 
his hand was so placed that the ring hung sus[)eiided within the 
bowl, in the centre, and about half way up. The old man then 
intoned an orthodox Mohamedan prayer, and, after this, the ring 
began to swing upon the hair. 

When the tost is successful the ring swings violently, and final¬ 
ly touches one of tlie sections containing a man’s name. This man 
is considered to be the thief. On the occasion that I saw the per¬ 
formance, however, the ring, though it swung considerably, did not 
strike the side of the bowl, even when other names were twice sub¬ 
stituted for the original eight. In consequence it was thought 
that the money which had been stolen had been taken by some one 
whose name was not included in those tried, though suspicion point¬ 
ed very strongly to one of the men in the first eight. 

I. H, N. Evans. 


(4) Journal of the F, M, 8, Museums, Vol, V, p. 69 et seq.^ 

(<) A similar m«tliod of diviBation is, or was, employed in fndia. 




On the Persistence of an Old Type 
of Water-Vessel. 

Spouted clay water ve^<sels are found in tlie t’enin-ula at the 
preftenit day in Ne^i Soinbilan, aini the Perak Miiseiiin ])C>sHes&os 
modern loially-niado (•xaJTi}>leis from Kuala Pilah. There is also 
in the Museum ii sinp^le re]>res(‘ut{itive of this tv]>e of vessel from 
Kuala Temlxding jii Pahan^r, hut the s])o;it somewhat ditferent 
from those from Xegri Sembilau, ami the toy) miU'li more widely 
open. The Ke£tri Semhilan speciimeiis are j)ot-hellied \essels with 
a sphnt ])rojeeiini*‘ from tho top of tin* body: they have a rath.er 
small aperture at the to]), aiul a '^li.srht rim, or foot, h(‘low. 

‘ In the Museum of the ‘‘ Hataviaasch (h*nootse]ta]) van Kunsten 
en Wotensehayipen are ^omo \erv similar ve sels, liotli aneient and 
modern, and these are partieularJ\ interestini^ for puryioses of (om- 
parison with Ry)outecl water-ynds from the Mahw States, as they 
show tliat an aneient tvyx* of vf‘ss(*l has persishal till the yiresent 
•day.’ 

The modern material in the Batavian Mn cmm t‘omes from 
the West Coast of Sumatra and from Acheh. Exainydes from the 
former region are most like our Xe<rri Scmiliilan specimens in that 
they are open at the top and of rather similar liuild, though they 
have not the small rim, or foot, at the bottom: being simyily round¬ 
ed. Those from Aelieh are taller, due in [)art to their being raisc^d 
on a considerable fool. Their toyis are not open. ])iii there is a 
small round hole in each at the side of th(‘ top. Tluy are pre um- 
ably filled through tin* spout by submerging the vessels bodily, the 
small hole being rather to provide an egress for the air, than an 
entrance for the water. The spouts, too, are longer aidually, and 
in proportion, than tliose of the pots from Acheh and Negri Sem- 
hilan. 

Let us now turn to the ancient syieinmens. Some of these are 
•of Chine-e make. One, an old blue-and-white v(‘ssol of the Ming 
Dynasty period, has an 0]3en top, a rather long straight neck, a 
short and fat spout, and a slight foot, comparable to that of the 
Negri Scnnbilan type. Another, an earthen vessid covered with 
'green glaze, has an open top and a swollen and fluted spout, while 
the body is ornamented with y>erpen(li(nilar ribbings, A third ves¬ 
sel from the same locality as that last described—they both come 
from the Salaver Islands—is of fine red clay. It has an open top 
with a small lid, and a tumid spout. I do not know if it is of 
Chinese manufacture or not. 

. (D My grateful thanks are due to tlie Cominitt<i of the Batav'an 
^ciety and to Mr. Hoedt, the Curator of the Ethnographical Section of the 
Museum, for permission to take the photographs nsed in this article, and for 
•other help. 
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PLATE VII. 



Water-potB from Acheh. 
(Batavian Society’s Museum) 










Ming periotl (’hiiiese vessel from the l^uteh Kast Indies. 

(Batavian Society’s Museum) 
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PLATE X. 

\ 



Kendi (Gondi) in hand of n figure of Bhrkuti. (Tjandi Toempang, 
afd: Malang, res: Pasoero(*an). 

(Batavian Society’s Musemn) 
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Spouti'd wati*r-A(‘ssels are also depicted in Javanese carvings of 
the Hindu period. One representation of such a vessel is to be 
seen in the liand of a figure of Hhrkuti, which is in the Batavian 
Museum. The tv])e here seen has a foot and a closed toip, and. much 
r(>:seml)les the e\am])les from A(*heh, the chief difference being that 
the spout turned u]) against the body of the vessel, and ends in 
an animars head, the open jaws forming the aperture of the spout. 

In addition to tliis representation, there is also in the Museum 
a laroe model of a water-])ot in >tone. This comers from the Ivedoe 
lles'idencv, and is of the Hindu period. In the Museum “Guido 
to the Archaeological ('ollection> ” (No. 3()S) it is called a gendi 
(i.e. Mala\ k'ethli). It ha< a closed to]>, and a very short, rather 
widely open sjiout. 

The anti(|uit\ of this t\pe of water-vesM^l seems sulticiently 
\\(‘ll estahlislu'd. and it would af^pear that we must, ])rohahly, look 
to India as its country of origin, l)ut then* is some diflicully in 
accounting for the specimens from (’hina. I will, however, attempt 
to deal wiili thn in a little while. 

In trying to find prototvpe-^ of the Jav'aiu*S(‘ j)ott<‘rv I came 
across some pictures of vessels from Nepal* whieli stnun to he ni'arly 
lelated to tho's* fre.m Aeheh. Tli(*v are of metal—prohahly copper 
or brass, thougli llieir material is not slated. Thev have 

fairly large ft‘el. roughly spheric'al IkkIIcs, long necks, o])en tops, 
and long s])outs which jxiint n])W:irds. One s}>ccim(‘n has a head 
of tile well-known fabulous Makara I believe, a't the base of tin* 
.spout.” 

I think that there caiiinU he much doubt that this spouted 
tv|>e of \e'«-s(‘l found its wav from India to Java, hut as I have 
already reniarkcxi the »|nostion of (’hinese vessels of the same de- 
scTiption presents more ditficiilty. Of course it is perfectly ]»os- 
sihlc, indeed likely, tliat «a water-vessel of a style which may well 
have l>een used in ceremonies c*onnected with religious purification, 
found its w’ay from India to ('hina through the agency of Buddhist 
mi.ssionaries and pilgrims, and hecame ostahlished tlu‘re.'^ 1 
doubt, however, wliether spouted wnt4*r-ves.seLs at all corresponding 
to those d(*scribed here are commonly found in Ghina, and it must 
be remembered that the (''hincse, for the ]»romotion of their export 
trade, especially in later tinn^, frequently copied objects from other 
countries or prodiUHMl artiedes of non-Ghinesi.> tv^e wliioli they 
thought, from tlieir siiape, or the nature of their decorations, would 
find a ready sale among the peo])les with whom they traded, Jn 
this category comes the so-calM Siam-ware/ aiul also certain 

(i) Journal of Indian Art and Industrif, Vol. VI, PI. 29, figs. 1 and 2. 

(®) C.f. the flavRiie«e Uiiulu-period \essel in the hand of a statue,, 
mentioned above. 

(a) Dr. Bosch, Director of the Antiquarian Hurvey of the Dutch East 
Indies, to whom I spoke about this old form of water-vessel, called it a 
kendi, saying that it was a common type in Buddhist countries. 

(♦) Chincifc PorcrUttn, p, 173 and fig. 294. 
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plates and saucers with Arabic inscriptions—^for sale among the 
Mohaniedans of the East Indies—^and the Sino-Persian ware of 
the Ming dynasty period. 

A search through Gullamrs two volumes on porcelain has re¬ 
sulted in my finding an dilustration of only one spouted vessel 
which at all resembles the types from the East Indies.^ The 
neck of this is long and open at the top, the spout long and shaped 
like that of a tea pot, the body hexagonal and having a small foot. 
It is described as a six-sided wine or spirit decanter. 

I. H. N. Evans. 


Custom and Chanticleer 


In I’rovince Wellesley and Kedah it is not an uncommon 
occurrence to meet at tiie side of the road the remains of a domestic 
<'oek that lias been f]a\cd and spread-eagled on two sticks and so 
solemnly crucified. The only crime of the marauder thus lield up 
to the gaze of his (‘ompatriots as a stern warning was to pursue his 
marital inclinatioiiN within the precincts of a Malay house. 

For according to Malay etiquette poultry and other domestic 
animals that live heloAV the house (hinatang di-bairah rumah) must 
not presume on their jiriAileged position to enter the house and in¬ 
dulge in such conduct as would create an atmos})here of sial or 
nae luck a boot the hoose.” So the delinquent is mercilessly 
chased ajid straightaway slaughtered and his feathered skin exposed 
on a cross at a seutimig iiga or point where three roads meet. In 
Malac(*a even the unfortunate hen is sometimes l>eheaded and her 
head thrown over tlie house top whilst that of the cock is igno- 
minioiisly hurled omt the roof in the opposite direction. Outraged 
modesty haAiiig l^een apjjeased the ham pong subsides into slumber. 


A. W. Hamilton. 


(1) Chinese Porcelain^ p. 173 fig. 294, 



A Brunei Code. 

Mr. G. C. Woolley, Eesident of the Interior, Tenom, British 
North Borneo, recently sent to our Society a Eomanised copy of a 
code of laws formerly in force under the Brunei Sultans. The 
original belonged to the Orang Kara dd-Gadong, Sri Lela Muham¬ 
mad Hu^sin and was dated A.H. 1121. Chapter 19 was quoted in 
the course of some enquiries into native claims to fniit trees at 
Membakut. Various MSS copies were claimed to have been cir¬ 
culated as a Code among the Pange^rans and ruling chiefs. 

Examination proved that this Brunei Code was merely a copy 
of the Ei^alat Tlukinn Kannn or Undang-Undang Melaka, of which 
Dr. Ph. S. van PonkcU Professor of Malay at Leiden, recently pub¬ 
lished (Brill, Tjeiden, 1919) a comparative text (vide note in Journ, 
SirniU Brunch, Bog. Affiat. S'oc, 1922, No. So. p, 232). The fact 
that it has been adopted in loto for Brunei is of interest. 

R. 0. WiXSTEDT 


Hikayat Sultan Ibrahim. 

Of the shorter version of this popular Malay tale many editions 
exist. The Dntcli editions will he found recorded in van Honkers 
catalogue of Malay MSS. in the Library of the Batavian Society 
(p. 12'0) or in The Encyclopaedia of Islam(No. ^24, p, 433 sub 
Ibrahim b. Adliain). I have used the sixth edition of a romanized 
text printed in 1908 at Singapore, a reprint, I imagine, of one of 
the Dutch text^s. The story is as follows:— 

Ibrahim bin Adham, Sultan of Irak, a great and ju-t prince 
bethinks himself that this world is like a wonderful dream where¬ 
of nothing remains when one wakes.'’ So he hands over his king¬ 
dom to his most trusty vizier. And early one morning ^M)efore 
the beasts ha\e stirred after their prey, or the stars grown dim or 
the birds have left their nests,’^ he leava^^ his palace, alone, with a 
staff, a knife, a beggar’s howl and a ring. He traverses forest and 
plain, till he comes hungry to a clear river, on whose surface a 
pomegranate floats. He eats half the fruit aad then is startled to 
think he may have taken some one’s pro|)erty without permission. 
The fruit is the ])roperty of Sharif Ha-an of Kiifa, whose orchard 
is in charge of two a43cetics, Shaikh Ismail ami Muftihi'l-^Arifiu. 
Dying Sharif Hasan tells his l)eautiful fouideen-year-old daughter, 
Siti Saleha, that she wdll wed Sultan Ibrahim who will come as a 
fakir and ask pardon for having eaten a pomegranate. He dies. 
Muftihi’l-’Arifin comforts the daughter by relating how the Prophet 
once took a friend Abdfu’r-Ealiniau to his poor hut and finding 
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Siti Fatimah with only one cloth handed her Kis scarf; so humble 
'was the Prophet’s home in this transitory world. Sultan Ibrahim 
comes and asks pardon. Siti Saleha informs him the only way to 
win forgiveness is to marry the owner. They wed. Soon Sultan 
Ibrahim (telling his wife that this world is like a vile woman 
gaily dressed) takes leave and wanders on to Mecca. Siti Saleha 
bears a son, Muhammad Tahir. Folk jeer at him as a bastard. 
His mother lets liim fare in search of his father. His father gives 
him his ring and bids him go to Irak, speeding him awav from 
Mecca because love for hi< son make^ liim forget his religious 
duties. Tlie ison (omes to Irak, where the 'vizier welcomes him as 
his father’s heir. But he refuses the throne and taking only some 
jewels for his mother's su]i]>ort returns to Kufa. 

There is a longer Malay recension, said to liave been trans¬ 
lated from the Arabic* of a certain Hadrami shaM, Abu Bakar 
(van Boiikcl i7;., p. 121) It begins with an account of how Bultan 
Ibrahim builds a great fort and lets all his subjects inspect it to 
discover any ^lav^^ At last an old man points out that it is imper¬ 
manent. So the Sultan (*omes to give up this perigihable 'world. 

Another version is to be found in Book IV, C1ia]>ter I of the 
aUSulaiin (Xeimann’s Maleisch Lecsl^ockI p. 2:.‘I'2), 
where the prince is told that there is only one fort, Paradise, which 
will never (lc(*ay and whose people will never die. 

'Fherc are Javanese, Sundanose and Achim^st^ (Snouck ITur- 
gronje’s “The Achelujcse'’ IT, p. 184) versions. There is an Aral)ic 
romance, translated from tlie Turkish and a Hindustani poiun on 
tlie same subject. 

Thrahini ])in Adhain was a native of Balkli (ohiit circa 160 
A. 11.-776 A. D.). (’‘onverted to asc*eti(‘i,sm he migrated to Syria 
wlicrc those who saw him thought him “ a madman or a camel- 
driver.'’ “A trait far more characteristic of Indian and Syrian 
lhan ol Mu dim as(*cticism appears in the story that one of the 
three occasions on which Ibrahim felt joy was when he looked at 
the fur garment that he was wearing aaid could not distinguish the 
hir from the lice.” In the iSufi legend, he a))pears as a prince of 
Balkh who while bunting was warned by an unseen voice that he 
was not created to c^hase liarcs and foxes; whereu])on he abandoned 
the world for ascetic piety. 

Historically Ibrahim biin Adham belongs to a band of Muslim 
devotee*, who folloMod the simple life of the Prophet and their 
desert ancestors and thought much of tlie (Day of Judgment, but 
seldoin a<lopted the hermit's life. Poesibly these early recluses 
TCre uispired by the example of the Chrisftian monks of Svria 
diredly or through the medium of the Prophet’s retirement from 
the world. It was a hundred years later that Sufism came with 
fahir and daricish, divorc<»d from all earthly ties and possessions. 
The as(*etic bent of the Sufis owed something to the Zifidih of 
Persia, the Manichaean or Maskedite sect 'which secretly abjured 
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Zoroastrianism; something to Sabian (Mandaean) influence; and 
something perhaps to Buddhist missionaries, who had been active 
in Persia before Islam and had founded monasteries in Balkh. 
(0^ Leary's Arabic Thought and its place in History 

The Sufi legend of Ibrahim the hunter prince of Balkh who 
turns ascetic is modelled upon the story of Buddha (J. R. A. S., 
1904, p. 102 se(|q.)* In Malay literature there are many instances 
of })rinces who give up thrones for religion. In the Hikayat 
Bayan Budiman (Winstedt, Singapore, 1920. Tale XXIII) there 
is tlie story of Sultan Adam, to whom Desire appears in the shape 
of a lizard and who thereupon abdicates and goes to Istambul and 
finally to Mecca. Rinkes quotes an historical instance, given in 
the S^Jarah MHayv (Phajyter 7) and the IliJcayat Pasai (Dulaurier 
p. 20) and suggestv^ that all such cases are Islamic adaptations of 
the life of Buddha. 


R. O. Wixstedt. 


Was Johore once named Langkasuka? 

In the Singapore I>ee Press of Marcli 14. 1923 the following 
parairraph appeared:— 

“The word Liiigui has been in frequent use during the past few 
weeks in connection with the water prn])osnls for Singapore, but it 
appears that the word is incorrect, and that the eorrcct name 'is 
Ijangvii, whicli means literally, kite and shark. It is believed that 
at one time at the junction of the Langyu river with the Johore 
river there was a royal 'Settlement of the Sultan of Lingga, one of 
the Dutch islajid>, who had Wen driven out of his own country by 
iina<](‘rs. Later lu» \Nas re-established by a Bugis force.'^ 

The name, Langyu, is not to he explained hv the literal methods 
of the amateur philologist. It is, however, eonnectod with the 
Ixdd and original theory of Dr. 0. P. Rouffaer, summarized by me 
in this Society's Journal, No. 86, 1922, that an old uaine for Johore 
before 1450 A.D. was Ganggayu (j.e. Old Javarust* (Hangga ayn = 
‘ fresh water') and that this is the Langka-suka of Malay legend, 
and perhaps tlie Lanka of the Rawayana, The “ Malay Annals 
(chapter 1) connects Ganggayu with Johore. and interprets the 
word to mean “a treasure house of jewels," whiidi fits with jauhar = 
jewel, suggested by Rouffaer to be the origin of the name Johore. 


R. 0, Wixstedt. 



Arctic Amok. 


In his book ‘‘ The Xorth Pole ” Pearv writes of the Eskimos- 
(pp. 156, 7) 

“ adults are vsubject to a peculiar nervous affei*tion which they call 
pibloHo —a form of hysteria. T have never known a child to have 
piblohto, but some one among: the adult Eskimas would have an 
attack every day or two, and one day there were five eases. The 
immediate cause of this aflection is hard to trace, though sometimes 
it seems to he the result of a brooding over absent or dead relatives, 
or a fear of tlie future. The manifestations of this disorder are 
somewhat startling. 

The patient, iisualh a woman, begins to scream and tear off 
and destroy her clothing. If on the ship, she will walk up and 
down the deck, screaming and gestionlating, and generally in a state 
of nudity, though the thermometer may be in the minus forties. 
As the intensity of the attack increases, she sometimes leap 
over the rail upon the ice, running perhaps half a mile. The attack 
may last a few minutes, an hour, or even more, and some sufferers 
become so wild that they would continue running about on the ice 
perfectly naked until they froze to death, if they were not forcibly 
brought back. 

^^When an Eskimo is attacked with pihlolio indoors, nobody 
pays much attention, unU'ss the sufferer should reach for a knife or 
attempt to injure some one. The attack usually ends in a fit of 
weeping, and when the patient quiets down, the eye® are bloodshot, 
the pulse higli, and the whole body trembles for an hour or so 
afterward.^’ 

J believe that in one of his earlier books (I have not got them 
by iiK^) Peary records an instance of one of his Eskimo followers ac¬ 
tually attacking and killing a companion while in a state of pi6- 
lokfo. 

In spite of tlie female manifesitations, which closely resemble 
those of laiali,^ the Eskimo condition does not seem to have any 
relation to the 'latter as it is not brought about by suggestion or 
shock: it is rather akin to amok. 

Broadly speaking there does not seem to l>c much in common 
between the Eskimos of the Arctic circle and the Malays of the* 
Efpiatonal belt—Init they are both Mongoloid peoples. 

C. Boden Kloss, 


(i) Vide A (Contribution to the Psychology of 'Latah^'^ by Dr, D, J,. 
Galloway in Jmtrn. Str. Br,, Boy, 'Abiat, Soc,, 1922, No. S5, pp. 140-150. 




A Rare Petrel. 


Included in a email collection of skins made at the Horsburgh 
Lighthouse, 33 miles east of Singapore Island, in October 1921 was a 
specimen of tlie uncommon Oceanodronia m, mono this (Swinhoe) 
•or Swinhoe^s Fork-tailed Petrel. 

Xaganiichi Kuroda (Ibis, 1922 11th. Series, Vol. IV. No. 3 
p. 439) has lecently stated that this bird is only known from near 
Via (livestock, Japan (Prov. Mutsu, N. Hondo; Prov. Yamato, S. 
Hondo; Loo-(1ioo Is.) and coast of China (Amoy) but he has over¬ 
looked a record from Java (Semarang) given by A"an Oort in 1911 
(Notes Ijeyd. Mus, XXXIII, p. 111). Bobinson and Kloss 
(Journ. F. M. 8. Mus. 1922, Vol, X, pt. 4, p. 253) add the 
species to the fauna of the Malay Peninsula on a male obtain¬ 
ed at the One Fathom Bank Lighthouse in the Straits of Malacca 
olf the coast of Selangor in November 1918 and there are two 
specimens in the Baffles Museum, one, a female bird taken at 
Keppol Harlxmr. Singap(»re, in May 1913 by a former collector 
employed by tlu* Mus(‘um and another whicli is tlie specimen 
mentioned above. 

The autliorities jiust quoted would furthermore extend the 
range to the coast of Siam and Sumatra waters {vide Journal Nat. 
Hist. See. of Siam, 1921 Vol. X, No. 1. and Journal F. M. S. Mus. 
194'H, Vol. Ill, pt. 2, pp. 265 and 284). 

It is quite possible that 0. monorhis occurs in Malaysian waters 
mere frequently than is generally suppo.-ed for Mr. P. de Fontaine, 
the collector of the Horsburgh specimen, ha.s given me some very 
interesting ol)servations made duriug his short stay of a montli at 
the lighthouse. 

On October 28th when it was blowing hard from the N. E. a 
small flo(*k conii])osed of at least t^welve of these Petrels came from 
the W. Tlie sea was very rough and the flock, well closed up, was 
•almost skimming the water, following the undtdations of the waves. 
In the observer's opinion the birds w'ere making for the shelter of 
the lighthouse rocks. He fired when the flock came within shot but 
only one bird droppexl and this was immediately snapped up by a 
small shark. 

The spe(‘imen actually obtained struck the light at 9 otelock 
on the evening O'f October 2‘9th and was captured alive. 

The lighthouse-keepers (Malays) state that they ere familiar 
with the species and that other specimens have struck the light on 
previous occasions. They have always failed to get the birds to 
Singapore alive. 
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Arrangemf»i)ts have now been made whereby the keepers can 
preserve any future specimens that come to hand and the status of 
the bird as a Malaysian species can probably be fixed more accurate¬ 
ly iji the near future than at present. 

Mr. Koh All AVong tlie collector of the Keppel Harbour 
specimen iio\v tells me that he bought it from a sailor on a boat 
lying in the doi k at Singapore. I'lie l)ird had flown on board and 
had been captured. Tlie possibility tlu'rofore remains that tlic bird 
came on board before the boat entered the harbour. 

The two birds in tlie Singapore Museum are extremely similar 
but differ markedh from that figured by Salvin in (bit. Birds. Brit. 
Mus. Vol. XXV. pi. TI. which shows a bird generally brown in tone 
aiid decidedly so on the underjiarts, wdth conspicuous grey wing^ 
coverts, and with either the inner secondaries or scajmlars edged 
with liglit brow n. They liow e\ er agree well with the* descrijition on 
]). d5() (loc, cil.). In Imtli specimens the under-parts are very little 
browner than the upper parts and only in th(‘ Kepjiel Ilarljoiir liird 
ivs the fa(*e at all lighten* than the rest of the liead. They Ixith ap- 
jiear to be in good feather. There seems to be a difference in the 
relative lengths of the primaries in the two birds but one has un¬ 
fortunately beiMi mounted w’itli the wdngs extended which ])revente 
fi'‘ciirate observation. In one speeimen the M'cond long jirimary is 
distinctly tipped with buff. 

Jt is interesting to note that both the fikins retain the charac¬ 
teristic “ ])etrol-like " smell. 

The field-notes ot the Horsburgh bird (not s(*xed) taken by de 
Fontaine are, length 2'Or) mm., spread 490 mm., irides dark brown, 
beak, tarsi and toes black, 

Kiiroda give.< the very small meafeurement of 141 mm. for the 
W’ing of the Yamato bird as against the 157-162 nmi. of Hartert 
(Tdl Pal. Faun. p. 1416) and the Horsburgh bird which cannot 
be made less than 165 mm. 

0. nionorhis is not likely to be confused witli any other Malay¬ 
sian bird. Oceaniies oceanicus (Kuhl), the only other small black 
petrel thought to ocicur in the Stnaits, has a white rump. Pufpnus 
leucomelas Temrn., recorded from Borneo, is a much larger bird 
with tlie underside entirely white. 


P. X. Chaskx. 



A Large Orang-Utan. 


TIm* following notes were made from an adult ^ Mias or 
Orang-utan which was taken alive at Katoengou in Dutch West 
Borneo in 1922. The beast which shows indications of being an 
aged individual, died in Singapore in January 1923 and appeared 
to be so large that it was carefully measured after death. The 
figures taken appear in Col. A of the Table below. In (-ol. B the 
dimensions of a S which died in the Jardin Acclimation at Paris 
are given but this animal seems to have been most abnormally pro¬ 
portioned. Be(‘cari (^) states that a large fleshy or fatty protuber¬ 
ance on the crown of the head added somewhat to its stature wliich 
makes the measurement of the extended arms even more remarlkable. 


Measurements. 



A 

B 

0 

D 


Feeta inches. 

Feet & inches. 

Feet & inches 

Feet & inches 

Height, crpwn to heel 

i. n 

4. 7 

4. 5^ 

4. 6 

Spread of arms, between 
finger-tips 

8. 0 

8. 71 

7. lOi 

7, Hi 

L'dngth of arm, armpit 
to finger-tip 

3. 4f 


X 34 

3. 5 

Length of hand 

. Hi 


. 104 

. n* 

Length of foot 

1. 2 


1. 0) 

1. U 

Breath of face 

. 9 


1. 1 

. Hi 

Length of face 

. HI 


. Hi 

•• 

Circumference of neck 

1. lOf 


2. 31 

2. 2| 

1 y ch cst 

3. ^ 


3. 0* 

3. 6 

„ „ arm 

• lOi 


1. Oi 

1. 04 

„ „foroarm 

. HI 


1. 2 

1. a 

i> „ thigh 

b IJ 


1. 7 

1. 6 

tf o^'lf 

• 10 


. Hi 

• Ht 

Bar 

. Ife 

- 

•• 

•• 


1. Bsccabi, O. WmdeHnffs in the Great Wareets of Borneo (1904) p. 148, 
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Cols. C & 1) art‘ (‘oiioerned witli tlie iiieasureimMits oiveii by Honi- 
aclay (^) of the two largest of the 43 sjHH-imeiis eolleetod by him 
ill Borneo. 

The al)o\(‘ measurements of specimen A were taken very care- 
fully by the Taxidermist at the Battles Museum under immeidiate 
supervision and without retVrenci* to llornaday's figures, the exis- 
tiince of which we were (piite unawan^ of at tlie time. .Beccari s 
record was not traced until much later. The height was taken by 
exflxitly the same method as desiTihed by Hornaday (loc. rtf p. 405), 
the spread is a m'iniinum full stretch rather than a maximum ex¬ 
pansion. In the case of the other measurements, lengtli of face and 
length of foot are the only dimensions easy to take and in which 
one can feel sure of getting a fair figure by tin* same method as used 
by another observer. In then' main measurements it will he seen 
liiat the most rec'cnt animal slightly exceeds ^ornadav^^ two s])eci- 
niens'. In the case of the girth measiirenicni> the figures arc smaller^ 
but it must he remeinhered that Hornada 3 's r(‘cords wiu'e taken from 
wild beasts shot in the ])riine of life and that the animal under 
discussion had h(‘en in capti\it\ se\eral months, had been aiting for 
a considerable time before it died and was geiieralh badly nourished. 
The Mias again, 'is supposed from all accounts, to \ary in it.s pro¬ 
portions. The author just (pioted remarks:—“ Soim‘ are short ami 
thick set, and other, are more slenderly built and longer limbed.'’ 

The skull measures:— 


Basilar length 

.. KiS 

mm. 

Zygoinatu' width 

.. Bif 

mm. 

Mastoid width 

. . 135 

mm. 

T^])p(‘r tooth row 


mm. 


In the girth measurements tlie hair was excluded as far as 
jiossible. The breadth of the face, including the callosities 'is in no 
way correlated with tlie size of the animal. Example D with a 
height of 5f" is onl\ 11]" arro.ss the face. (I which is half an inch 
less in height ruiiN to 13" on the face whilst A, the largest of tlio 
three beasts spans only 9". I ha\e, on several cK'casions, s<‘en much 
smaller animals uith more jiroininent checks in Singapore. 

(k)nsiderahle doubt and extrasagant ideas formerly existed as 
to the size whnh adults of irhis Ape attained, hut Wallace (-‘I, who 
himself examined seventoim freshly-ki 11 i*d Orang-utans critically 
surveyed the subject and concluded by fixing 4' '2" as tlie height 
allowable for the species under reliable evidence but thi.s W 7 is just 
too low for Hornaday collcchul no less than, 7 wtiich exceeded this 
figure. Kelsall (M also r(‘cords a s}>ecimen with a height of over 
4' 2” and anotlier with a su]>po.sod height of 4' 7" and span of 

2. Hornaday, H. T. Tivo years w the pinylc (1885) pp. 375 and 406. 

8. Wallace, A. R. The Malay Archipelago (1872) p. 68 (4tli Ed.) 

,4. Kelsall, H. J. Journ. Sir. Branch, Boy. Aaiat. Soo., No, 24 (1891)^ 

p. 168. 




Head of large Orang-Utan from Borneo. 
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Chasen: a Large Orang-Utan 

8' 10" is recorded in Joum. Sir, Branch, Roy, Aaiat. Soc. No. 10 
(18<S2) p. 181. (As an instance of how erroncons records can l)e' 
circulated in all ^ood faith, it may be mention(‘d that the animal 
recorded herewith was always estimated bv the owner to span 15^ 
microns the arms!). 

Skin and Hair. 

On all parts of the )K)dy the skin dark slatey black. Dorsally, 
thi(*kl\ ('loth(‘d with hair; ventrally, the armpits and chest (except 
oil the mi(l-\(*ntral line on which there is a scanty ^trowth of hair) 
almost hare. On the groins the pelage very thin; the throat well 
(overi'd. The crown covered wdth thick but comparatively short 
hair. The* hairs on the forehead directed upward-^, much shorter 
and iiner. Well developed tufts forming a moustache on the sides 
of the upper lip, this moustache c‘onfluent with a well developed 
h(*ar(| on the chin. Kxeduding individual or loose hairs the beard 
measures oi" to G" in length. 

Hair longest on the* thighs., arms (9-12") and shoulders (14"') ; 
shortest on the Imc'k and abdomen. 

Two distinct colours apparent in the pelage, a dark sienna and 
a light rc*(lclish-gol(len. The dark colour extends over lioth sides of 
the trunk and cm the crown and throat. 'Tlie light ecdoiir on the 
liinhs being lighter on the upper sides and most so on the forearms 
and hands. Hu* hands the lightc'^t jiart of the bcaly, the crown and 
throat the dankc^st. 

The alio\e facts arc scarcely in agreement with Hornaday^S 
otherwise Ac^ry admirable ch^sK-ription {hfc. r?7. p. -WM) et seq.) in 
Nchic'h he states that tlie face and ‘rhroat are cpiite Imre except fo^ 
a sc anty heard oJ um c’rtain Icngtii m adult sj)c*c imc‘ns. its longest 
hairs ne\c*r exceeding four im*hes. ’ 

The two photogiaphs repre.-cmt the head of tfiie individual fori^ 
ing the main snbjca t of this paper. They were taken from the fl©j& 
and illustrate the c*omparati\e luxuriant growth of hair on the chiDt 
.and up[)er lip which is not usual. 


F. N. ClIASEN. 



Early stages of a Danaine Butterfly. 


In his N^k>tes on Malaysian Butterflies published in the 
Journal of the F. M, S Museums, 1921, Vol. X. p. 162 Major J. C, 
Moulton, Director of the Raffles Museum, Singapore, comments on 
the remarkable fact that the Jife*]iistory of the common Danaine 
Jdeopsis daos is still unknown. 

Fruhstorfer in Seity/s Macralepidoptera of the world {Fauna 
!ndo-austraJica) 1910, ]). 216, siirniiM‘s that the larva and pupa of 
Ideopsis when found will resemble those of Radena rather than of 
Hestia, with which the gtnieral appearance of the imago suggests 
affinity. 

Pief)ers in The Jlhopalocera of Java: Danaidae 1913, p. 23, 
pi. xiii. figs. 17e, ITd, describes and figures the larva and pupa of 
the allied davanese spetdi^ 7. gaura Ilorsfield, and thereby proves 
the correctness of Frnhstorfer's snrnnise. The green l)ell-8ha])ed or 
squat trunk-like pupa, with small black dots is very like Radena 
pupae and in marked contrast to the elongate Hestia tyipe. The 
larva similarly agrees with Radena larvae in having but two })airs 
of fleshy pr<K‘es'(^ instead of four, one from the 2nd thoracu’e seg¬ 
ment dimdod forwards over the head, while the other pair is small¬ 
er and arixses from the penultimate segment. The larva of Ideop¬ 
sis however afiproacdies JJesiia m the simple colour y)attern of yellow 
or red rings on black, in place of the rather eomplkmted spotted 
pattern of Radena larvae. 

I was fortunate enough to secure the larva of /. daos at I^ebong 
Taiidai, West Sumatra. The following notes imay therefore be of 
interest in view of the fact that the larva and pupa of this species 
have not been des'crih(‘d before. Major Moulton identifies the 
imago as 7. daos eudora Fruhst., which is confined to West +Sumatra. 

Larva. In form (wlindrical, slender. When mature the seg¬ 
ments aR‘ ( oloured broadly hlac‘k with a series of narrower light 
yellow and red rings, (Piepers describes the larva of gaura as 
velvety black with a milky white transverse band on each seg¬ 
ment^’). On cither side of the head itliere are slender tufts of rtnl 
hairs (pencils), also at the extremity of the abdomen, but smaller. 
(In gaura Pi(*pers says thc-je processes are black, but red at the 
base). 

It was feeding freely, without apparent attempt at (onceal- 
ment on a pepper-like vinous herb. 

Pupa: S<piat, trunk-sluaped, light green with few black spots 
variously distributed frontally, two only occurring at the back l>e- 
low the cremaster. On the seventh segment which is the Mridest 
part of the pupa there is a row of ten black spots placed in a silver 
band between the wing jilates. (Piepers mentions eight in gaura). 
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Imago. Emerges after aboait ten days at 8 a.m. Flies at 
noon. Although this insect is common at l^ebong Tanclai, it is not 
hv any means abundant. T find from the capture of 25 specimens 

;n IS months that the ratio of males to females is as 1: 4. 

% * 

The monthly rec'ord of captures in 1921 i as follows:— 


May 

Females 2 

Males 

- 

J une 

„ 1 


- 

July 

5 


- 

September 

„ 1 


- 

Xoveml)er 


y) 

1 

I)e(*ember 

2 

yy 

1 


There setnns to he little or no variation in marking betwecm 
th(‘ sp(*ciinens Oliver than sex <li<tinction, and no seasonal differ- 
(Uice. 

I desire to espres my thanks to Major Moulton for his kind 
assistaiux' in j)reparini»' this note for publication. 

Cecil J. Brooks. 




Reviews 


The Sinjcapore Naturalist. 

(Singapore: Metliodist Pniblishing House. July 192'2, Vol. I. 
pp. 1-80, price ^2.00). 

We welcoime the appearance of the first number of this pul)li‘ 
(*ation which is produced by the Singapon* Natural History Society. 
Ft meets a long-felt want, l^x^al natural history is the theme, and 
it would ]>e diihe'ult to find a more delightful subject for serious 
study or for recTeation in a rich tropi(‘al country such a.s this. 

The S(K*iety was founded in Mav 1921. It has for its objects 
(i) the development of friendly intercourse hetwetui loc'al Natural¬ 
ists, (ii) the increase and diffusion of knowledge eoiicerning local 
Natural TTistorv bv means of pap<"r.s, disenssions, (‘xhihition of 
sfK'cimens, field excursions, formation of colIcvtions, purchase of peri¬ 
odicals and publication of transactions. An ambitious })rogramine 
pcrhai)s in this climate, when" the well-intentioned endea>our of an 
energetic few so soon succumbs to the apathetii* “ su))port’’ of tin* 
many. However a nienihrrshif) list of fifi shows that the Soci(‘tv 
in the first year of its e\i tence has nnvle a promising start. The 
account of the various excursions indicate that everyhodv's intercuts 
are catered for. The varied exhibits shown at the meetings and 
the wide range of aiihjeets dealt with in the papers communicated 
tx) the Society demonstrates in an emphatic mann(‘r that the numi- 
h(‘m are determiTu^d to make their Soeietv an unipialified success. 

With the marc'hes of civilization the jungl("S of Singay)ore and 
their denizens an* fast disapf)earing. This Natural History Soeietv 
will do well to ]dace on record all they can before it is too late. 

“The Singapore Naturali.stdevotes some 27 pages to tin* 
PrcK^eedings of the So(*ietv. In his inaugural addrf's.s in August 
1921 the President, after dwelling on tin* objects of the Society, 
oiitliiipis a wrder field of work which the Society should bear in 
mind, such as collecting animals for the I^ondon Zoo. kec'ping in 
view the pos ihility of forming a local Zoo in Singapore in tlie not 
loo distant future; the compilation of a local Fauna, beginning 
with a list of Singapore birds; the proh'ctifvn of wild animals in 
this country. 

The history of botanical research in this part of the world is 
reviewed in a comprehensive sketch by Mr. T. FI. BurkilF, Direx^tor 
of the Botanic Gardens, Singapore, showing that the 'botanical side 
of the Society is not to be neglected. 

A summary of the poisonous snakes of Malaya is given in the 
Prooeedingis, followed by interesting notes on such subjects a.<s 
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Weaver Birds’ Kests, Long-horned Grasshoppers, Beptiles^ eggs, 
Pioadas, a destructive weevil, the Yellow-bellied Giant Squirrel, 
Butterflies, and an albino Kingfisher. 

These* notes are very readable and form an attractive feature. 

The second half of ‘‘The Singapore Xatnralist ” is devoted to 
Transactions, (‘omprising fi\e papers, of which we mav notice an 
■interesting account i)y Mr. V. L. (’ollenette of the life-history of a 
hiitterflv (Atella phalania) and notes by Mr. V. H. C. Jarrett on 
acclimatisation experiments with a common snail {Helix aspersa), 
both valuable contributions and of a type which will do much to 
jiistifv the birth of yet another periodiciil in this s/)mewhat over¬ 
loaded world of scientific literature. Mr. Phasen, the TTonorarv Sec¬ 
retary' of the Society, contributes a verv useful “A. B. P. of Pre- 
sf‘rving Animnls.” Sinqile directions for collecting, skinning, pre¬ 
serving are gi^en. H<* verv rightlv emphasizes the importance of 
lab(*lling ev(‘rv sfiecirnen. Too often is the heart of a Mu eum 
(hirator or s[>ecialist broken bv the entire absence of any data on 
M)me most iiiten^sting sr>ccimen. Tx>(*alitv and the date of capture 
an* the first two essentials without whi(*h anv sp{*cimen mav be re¬ 
garded as \a.liiele!Sis, and, wore in the case of a rare species, it be- 
(‘omes a continual «;ourec of irritation to those who examine it. 
Measurements in the flesh, colour notes, and any observations as to 
habits etc. are of (*011 rs(* aLo verv desiraiile, particularly in a coun¬ 
try such a Maia>a when* there is yet so much to learn about even 
nur commoiu'st friends of the jungle,—be thev elephant, ant, snake 
or snail. 

Of a totally dilfen*nt nature is a paper by Dr. (J. E. Brooke 
entitled ‘‘Tin* id<*ntiiication of Malavan Pulicidae.” The first four 
]*ages deal with the i*oll{‘<'tion and preservation of Mosquitoes and 
no doubt will lie read with interest bv manv besides the Memliers 
of the ^Singapore X'atural History Society. The second part of the 
]*aper proxidcs a dichotomous “Table for the diagnosis of the 
lM‘male Pidieidae of Malava.” Polour difl’erences, rather than struc¬ 
tural characters have hei*!! utilized. A diagram to show the yvarhs 
of a mosipi.to, indi(‘ating the terms us<‘d for diffenmt parts fe.g. 
pal]), S('Utclluni. tarsus, tibia, abdominal s(‘gments etc.) would have 
Ijeen of use, and an e\])lanation of words such a* “labellae,’' “ tenui- 
form " is iKM'ded. 

The stxle of th * remainder of ‘‘The Singapore Xaturabsi^' 
forms a parti(Mtlarly sucivssful com]>roiuise between the indig^tible 
type of matter which tills so many S('ientific journals and the some¬ 
what verbose pot-l)oilers ]uihlished as “ Nature Notes ’’ m the new - 
l-apers. 

So long as thLs principle is kept in view “The Singapore 
Xaturalist ” will find many readers, and the members of the Singa¬ 
pore Natural Ilistorv Society may congratulate themselves on add¬ 
ing many valuable contributions to our knowledge of local Natural 
flistory. 


J. C. M, 
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Malay Poisons and Charm Cures. 

(2nd Ed.) By J. D. Gimlette, m.e.c.b., l.r.c.p. (Tx>ndan: 
J. & A. Ohurchill 19'2i2, pp. i-xii, 1-260). 

The publication of this book carries one back to the days of 
those learned phvsdcians, John Tjcyden (the friend of Sir Walter 
Scott and Raffles), who translated the "Malay Annals,” and John 
Crawford, firstly army surgeon, and later Resident of Singapore, 
the author of many notable works on Malay subjects. After their 
time there was no work dealing with any Malay ethnographical topic 
from the pen of any English doctor until Dr. Gimlette first pub- 
iished this book. 

This second edition is so expanded that it is in effect a new 
work and a work of signal interest and value. Of the merits of the 
})urely scientific side of the book I have not the knowledge to speak 
nor is this Journal the place to dilate on them. It will >mffice to 
quote from the introduction bythatdistirguished expert on poisons, 
Sir William H. Willc‘ 0 ^ :—“ the work which, during a period of 
long and painful illness " (contracted in the course of his official 
duties in Kelantan) ^Hlr. Gimlette so bravely completed forms a 
very valuable addition to our knowledge of Medicine and Toxology. 
The Government of the F'ederated Malay States is to be congratu¬ 
lated on its wise j olicy in giving support to the publication of this 
w^ork, which is a piece of research leading the way to discoveries of 
importance in modern mediedne.” The patient labour involved in 
the c'ollection and identification of animal, plant and inorganic poi¬ 
sons must have been enormous. 

The first 109 pages contain what is probably the most fasci¬ 
nating and important acc'Oiint of the Malay ‘‘ medicine-man ” that 
has appeared from any English pen since Skeat published his 
Malay Magic.*’ Dr, Gimlette has been fortunate in unearthing 
Kelantan charms to illustrate the often heterodox pantheism, which 
the Malay pairang borrowed first perhap- from Hinduism and 
directly in th<‘ with (Century from the Sufism of Indian Muslim 
])undits. He notes correctlv (p. 60) that some of the charms are 
derived from that Javanese source, on which H. Kraemer has lately 
written so valuable a paper (p. ^9). All such charms are corrupt 
nnd difficult to translate and no doubt the specimens given will in 
time invito further study and elucidation. There are some mis- 
pnint- and a few mistranslations and pretty obvious corruptions of 
v'ords. For Angin Tanar Masshur (p. 244) ‘^Wind of Tanar the 
renowned” (p. 78) should certainly be read tandh and, I think, 
Mahshar the plain of the Day of Judgi^fent/’ In the same charm 
the translation hardly makes it clear that to the crude pantheism 
of the Malay the 4 stages to gnosis {shwriaiy hakikai, tarikai, mdri- 
fat) find their analogy in 4 component parts of the human frame. 
On p. 72, note 4, most of the words, at any rate, are Arabic and 
are u e^ of^^^ worlds” in the scheme of the Mnslim mediaeval cos¬ 
mogony, for which To^ Drahman again found seats ” (makam : 
astam) in the animal w^orld, Zabrvt = 'a/am jabarut, the world of 
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^Imightiness, wherein lie hidden the proc esses of the Divine nature 
intimated in the attributes and names of God; nasud * 'alam 
nasiit the outward material world; mHukut = *alam modakui, the 
invisible intelligible w^orld. According to a Javanese account, 
<}uoted by Kraenier^ the ' alam ttasuf is situa^ted in the eyelid or in 
the 'akl. iho Uilam nialakut in the white of the eye or in the imav. 
the 'alam jaborui in the black of ti>e eye or the ruh, and the 'alam 
lahtii^ the divin<‘ spiritual world in the light of the (*ve or in the 
rahsa! 

The doctriiU‘ of the 1 elements or natural properties (pp. 29- 
.‘10) is ex]>laine(1 at h^ngth in the T'aju^s-I^alalin^ a Malay classic of 
the beginning of tlie W'TTth c^entury:— telah di-jadikan keadaan 
manusia itu daripada hnjmt nang hrrlalnaa peri-nija, dan 

di-kniakan a nasi r arba' nania-ftya, dan suafv daripada Prnpat per- 
kara ifu mtdawan akan m-maiu, saperfl fanah dan ayer dan angin 
dan apl: dan keetnpat pMara itu adn--la,h kendaan sa-sa-orang 
manusia sa-lnma ada-nya itu ada^ dan peri keHmiHti plirkara itu, 
yang ada pada keadaan sa^sa-orang manusia, ada-lah hMain-lainan 
>enfiasa pnda svgula manusia jua, (iada dengan ikhiiar-nya sa- 
hingga I iada ada ia dengan sentosa sa-larna hidup-nya; karna 
Tuhan Allah hrikan dalam iuboh sa-sa-orang mnnxtsia Mherapd 
ph^kara, yang suatu daripada itu mtVawan akan siiafu dengan peri- 
nya dan dengan khasiai-nya.. .Jikalau peri segala pPrkara itu se¬ 
dan g-lah pada inindt manusia dan tiadn kurang tiada lebeh, maka 
dengan sehaf dan sentosa tuboh manusia itu: hanya jikalau hukan 
sedang itu dan ada-lah knrang afaxi l^hedi, maka hagai-hagai phuja- 
kit datang pada fnhoh manusia dnri stdjab ini. Health consists in 
the preservation of " the halanee of power ” hetvvetm the four natural 
projx’rties in the Imiiian Innlv. 

One notes that Ivelantan folk-lore wrongly makes Asaf the 
father instead of the son of Barakhya (En('yelo])aedia of Islam, 
No. Vlll, p. 476, sxd) Asaf). 

Dr, Gimlette has introduced the reader to a field almost uii- 
toiu'hed by student^ of the Malay Peninsula. Incidentally his book 
is enriched with exliaustive referenees. several appendices and an 
index. It is to he regretted that so few officers posted to States 
remote from modern influences have followed the authors pains¬ 
taking and scholarly example. Not only liave his studies added 
nnu*h to our knowledge of things Malayan: during his stay in 
the East they endeared him greatly to those to whom he gave a 
life's work and a limb. 

R, 0. W. 

British North Borneo: An account of its history, resources 
and native tribes* 

By Owen Rutteh. (Ijondon: Constable and Co., Ltd., 1922, 
pp. i-xvi, 1.404, price 21^.). 

Major Rutter has given us a very full and very inieresGng ac- 
<‘ount of North Borneo. The subject matter of liis book is^ one 
which makes a special appeal to residents in North Borneo but the 
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aiithor^s style is so readable and, while fully informative, he avoids 
so suooesfifully the heavy seientifie air of so many writers on back¬ 
ward races that even the man who first learns that the State of North 
Borneo exists when he picks iip the book will enjoy reading it. 

The chapters on the liistory and geograiVhy 0 / the country fill 
a distinct want. Major Butter has had full access to otfidal records 
and has compiled the first connected story of the brief history of the 
State, a story which covers comparatively speaking only a few years 
but is not lacking in incidejit. (Teographical knowledge of Borneo 
is still incomplete; as yet no complete survey of the country has 
been made but it lias lieen traversed by District Officers and rough 
surveys made with chain and compass, and the courses of river have 
been plotted by the inaccurate but often exciting method of watch 
and (»ompass from a raft. The re(*ords of the Survey Oiffice include 
valuable contributions by Major Rutter himself, who knows the 
weariness of making miles of chain and compass traverses on a zig¬ 
zag bridle path in the heat of the day, as well as the delights of shoot¬ 
ing down the rapids of a river in flood. 

North Borneo has suffered and probably will suffer again from 
tliat type of author who is prepared to write a 6*(>0-page iKKik on the 
country after a stay of twelve hours on a passing steamer, but Major 
Rutter knows h'is subject thoroughly. He spent five years in tlie 
Civil Servic'e, all on outstation work, and after the war has had 
fua(‘tic*al experience of a planter’s life. The outstation officer has 
unique opportunities of learning the customs of his natives. It is 
his duty to study them, and the successful District Officer is a man 
to whom this duty is particidarly intt^resting. One cannot gain the 
confidence of natives or liold tlie scales of justice evenly between 
them until one ha^ more than a superficial knowledge of their tribal 
conventions. The customs of each trilie differ considerably in 
details and it would be a tnild man wlio would boast that he had 
a thorough knowledge of all. Major Rutter has gleaned his inform¬ 
ation from many sources and sifted it carefully in the light of his 
personal knowledge, and he has made few mistakes. Some inae- 
(‘uracles are there—it would be indeed almost impossible to compose 
KO derailed an account of a country and its ^>eoples with no errors 
whatsoever—Init they relate to minor matters and the book is an 
admirable piece of work which can be strongly ref*ommended both 
to the few who desire authoritative information about North Borneo 
and to the many who merely desire to read a well written account of 
an interesting and little known country. The photographs are 
ex(-ellent and one could wish for more of them. 


C. F. 0. M. 
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Description de quelques nouveaux 
Cercopides de la faune 
Indo-malaise. 

par le Dr. V. Lallemand. 


Moultoniella nov. gen. 

Vertex declive, plus large que long, bords lat6raux arrondis, 
lK)rd anterienr de la partie frontale du vertex drodt vu d*eii haut. 
Ocelles petits, un peu plus rapproches l^un de Tautre que des yeux, 
ceux-ci sent gros, saillante; sous li^^partie frontale du vertex se 
trouve uiie grande fossette triangulalfe, dont la direction generale, 
vue de c6te, est perpendiculaire sur le bord inferieur du front, ce 
dernier est allonge, trailsversalcment bomb4 dans le sens de la 
longueur il dessine une ligne droite perpendiculaiire k la fossette 
d^crite ])reo6(lemment, il est lisse, brillant, k la partie ant^rieure 
<|uelques stries obliques (5-0). Le clypeus continue la direction 
(ill front; antennes situees au devant des yeux, entre ceux-ci et la 
fossette anterieure du front. Pronotum long, declive dans les 3/4 
ant4rieurs, 1/4 posterieur plan. Ecusson creus6 d^ine grande fos¬ 
sette m4diane et de deux petites situees pres <lu bord anterieur. 

Un peu plus de la moitie ant4rieure des elytres opaque, le 
restant est tran.duoide et retieul4: median et cubitus se r4unissant 
•en un trone cornraun sur le tiers anterieur du cerium, deux nervures 
•aimles sur le clavus. (’e genre est surtout caracterise par la forme 
<lu front. 

Habitat: Presqidile de Malacca. 

77/pc du genre: Moultoniella hipars, 

*Je dedie genre a Major Moulton directeur du Mus4e de 
Singapore. 

Moultoniella bipars n. sp. 

Tete, pronotum, 4cusson, protborax ocre-brun, 14gerement 
teint^ de rouge&tre, surtout sur le vertex et la partie anterieure du 
pronotum, eelui-ci vers son bord post6rieur devient g4neralement 
plus brun, front de teinte plus claire; m4so et metathorax, rostre, 
partie ant4rieure des 41ytres noir-brillant; base des elytres et une 
tache pr4s du bord costal k rextr6mit4 du premier tiers, rougeatre 
•ou jauiie rougeatre. I^a partie post^rieure hyaline est l^g^rement 
jaunatre imm6diatement en arri^re de la partie coriace et pres du 
bord exteme. Cuissee ant^rieures jaune-rouge (sauf rextr4mit6 
inf6nieure, noire), cuisses m4dianes rouge-bnm; tibias et tarses an- 
t6rieur8 et medians, cuisses post^rieures, noires; tibias post^rieurs 
jaunes sur les 2 einqui^mes sup4rieurs, noirs sur le restant, ils 
j)ortent une 6pme au commencement du tiers inf4rieur. 
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Habitat: Perak (miisee de Paris), Gunong Kledang, Perak, 
Gnrim, Kedah (decembre 1915), Sarawak (f6vrier 1915) (mus6e* 
de Singapore). 

Type: collection des nins6es de Paris, de Singapore et la 
mieiine. 

Phymatostetha selangorina n. sp. 

Tete, pronotiim, ecussoii, 4l3dre8 noirs; un triangle sur le 
front et les bord lateraiix du vertex ocre-brun; bord anterieur, tr^s 
etroitement, et latero-anterieurs du pronotum, une 6troite ligne le 
long du bord interne du davus setendant jusqu^au niveau du 
milieu de r^cusson, 2 bandes transversales dont la eeconde est 
f^ndulee, une bande situee le long du bord extenie, asscz large 
jusqu’a la premiere bande transversale, puis se retreciesant, devenant 
liileaire et s^etendant jusqira la deuxieme bande transversale, ainsi 
qu’une tache rondo a la parti«fiapicale, ocre-jaune sale: extremity* 
oore-brun ; ailos enfumees. C^rpeus ocre-jaune, a extreinite noire; 
piemier article du rostre ocre-jaune, le deuxieme est noir; thorax 
et face inferieure de rabdomen ocre-jaune a taches noires, sur 
chaque segment 6 taches;, face superieure de Tabdomen noir- 
bleutoe; cui-ses ocre-brnn, sur chaque face une ligne noire; 
tibias ocre-brun, noiratres aux extremites et aux epines; tarses 
noiratres; ailes enfumees. 

Tout I’insecte est revetu d^une villosit6 dense. Pronotum 
deiisement et grossi^rement ponctu^, rugueux ay ant une fine car^ne 
m^diaiie, longitudinale. Les tibias postefieurs ont deux fortes 
epijies. Protuberances du mesothorax fortes, coniques, bord pos- 
t^rieur Mgerement foliace. 

Cette espece se distingue k premiere vue par la coloration des 
bandes, par sa taille et les protuberances du mesothorax des Phy¬ 
matostetha circumducta Walk, et Ph, horneensis Buller. 

VariHc: T.res bandes transversales et la ligne du clavus peu- 
vent disparaftre presque completement. 

Longueur totale: 18 mm., du corps: 13 mm., des 41ytres: 
14.5 mm.; largeur des elytres: 15.5 min. 

Habitat: Bukit Kutu, Selangor, avril 19-15, la vari6t6 pro- 
vient de Semangko Pass (mars 1917). 

Type : collection du Musee de Singapore et la mienne. 

Opistarsostethus humilis n. sp. 

T§te, pronotum, ecussoii, Elytres, prothorax et pattes ocre- 
jaune. La partie reticul4e des %tres est translucide; m6so et 
metathorax, extremity du rostre, extr6mit6 des tibias et des tarses. 
anterieurs et medians, tarses post^rieurs en entiers, bruns; abdo¬ 
men ocre-jaune, l^gerement teint6 de rouge&tre; 4 grosses taches 
imires sur les ^l 3 i:re 8 , la premiere k peu pr^ sur le milieu du 
clavus, la deuxieme a la fin du tiers anterieur et au milieu de la 
largeur du corium, les deux autres au devant de la partie reticul6e 
Pune pr^ du bord costal, mais ne Fatteignant pas, Fautre prfes de 
]’extr6mit6 de la suture clavo-coriale. Ocelles tr6s 14g4r8ment plua 
pr5s des jeux que Fun de Fautre. Pronotum dens^ment et me- 
ment ponctu6 en stries plus ou moins transveiaales, vofit6, k oartoe^ 
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m4diane, nette s^etendant jusqu-au boxd posterienr, celui-ci est k 
peu pres droit, bords lat^ro-posterieurs concaves, angles lateraux 
saillants arrondis. Ecusson transversalement 8tri4, k fossette 
mediane en partie couverte par le bord posterienr du pronotum. 
8ur le coriuin, m6dian et cubitus reuiiis par un rameau transverse; 
protuberances thoraciques aplaties, inclinees en avant et plus 
basses quo le bord posterieur foliace. 

Eessemble ^ 0. globosicollis Schmidt, s^en distingue par la 
couleur de Tabdomen, la taille. 

Longueur totale: 15 mm^ du corps seul: 11 min., des eiytres: 
12 mm.; largeur des el^^tres: 4 mm. 

Ilahifat: Gurun, Kedah (novembre 1915). 

Type : collection du Muree de Singapore et la mierme. 

Homalostethus parvus. 

Tete, pronotum ocre-brun, face canelle; ecusson brun-noirtoe; 
moitie basale des eiytres ocre-brun, moitie apicale translucide, ocre- 
jaune devenant progressivement plus claire en allant vers Pextre- 
mite; unc bande noir-hrunatre le long de la moitie anterieure du 
l>ord mstal, arrive an milieu de celui-ci, elle se coude a angle droit 
et s'elargit, s’etend jusqu’au secteur median; en face, au bord in¬ 
terne ail niveau de Textreraite de la seconde nervure anale, une 
tache de meme couleur, thorax noir, sauf les cotes qui sont ocre- 
brun ; alidomen noir legeremeiit bleute, son dernier article, les 
organes genitaux, le rostre et les euisses anterieures ocre-jaune; les 
autres euisses sont ocre-brun, et les tibias brun-noir^tre; toute la 
surface superieure est recouverte dhin fin duvet jaunatre. Pro¬ 
notum finement ponotue et portant une carene mediane, n^atteig- 
iiant pas le bord posterieur, celui-ci est concave, les angles lateraux 
sont fortement arrondis. Sur les eiytres, le median et les cubitus 
sont reuiiis par une nervure transverse. 8,ur le mesothorax pas 
de protuberance, mais un bourrelet transversal, son bord posterieur 
n’est pas foliace. Une forte epine sur les tibias posterieurs. 

longueur totale: 11 mm., longueur des eiytres: 8 mm.: largeur 
de eeux-ci: 3 mm. 

Habitat: Ourun, Kedah (dec*embre 1915). 

Type : collection du Mu. ee de Singapore et la mienne. 

Leptataspis moultoni n. sp. 

Voisin de Leptataspis cosialis Schmidt. 

Tete, pronotum, bords du prothorax, une large bande le long 
du bord externe des eiytres s’etendant jusqu^a la partie reticul^ 
apicale, base du clavus, rouge-carmin; sur le pronotum 2^3 taches 
dans les fossettes situees en arri^re du bord anterieur; ecusson, 
ei 3 i;res noirs; pattes anterieures et medianes rouge-brun, les pos- 
terieures plus foncees; ailee enfumees, brun-fonce, a extreme base 
rouge; .rostre, thorax brun-rouge&tre, bord posterieur foliace du 
mesothorax rouge-carmin; abdomen noir-bleuatre. 

Tete et pronotum brillants, ce dernier densement ponctue^ 
tree 16gerement rugueux, a carene mediane faible et visible seule- 
ment sur la partie ant6rieure, k bord posterieur convexe. Se dis¬ 
tingue de L. cosialis Schmidt, par la difference de coloration de 
la Ste, de recusson et de la bande du bord costal. 
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Longueur totale: 18.6 mm., des 61ytrefi: 16 mm., du corps seul: 
14 mm.; largeur des 61ytreB: 5;6 mm. 

IJabitai: ‘Siam, Nakon Sri Tamarat, Ronpibun, Khao Earn, 
Khao Luang; Kedah Peak; Kuala Tahau, Pahang; Semangko 
Pass, Selangor-Pahang boundary. 

Type: collection du Mu.ee de Singapore et la mienne. 
Leptataspis perakensis. 

Tote et ecusson noir-brun et brillants; pronotum brun-noir, k 
reflets metalliques et fort brillant; pro et m^othorax bruns.. Eostre, 
pattes et abdomen ocre-jaune; extr4mit6 du rostre et ^ines brunes; 
antennes jaune-brun; ocelles jauntoes; yeux gris. Les trois pre¬ 
miers cinquidmes de la longueur des elytres brun-jaune sale, r4seau 
.apical de nervures brun-jaune avec une 14gere teinte rouge&tre; 
base des 41ytres, bord interne du clavus, suture clavo-coriale, bord 
costal, les 2/5 posterienrs, radius, une iaclie plus ou moins arron- 
die a la bifurcation du median et du cubitus ainsi qu’une ligne 
partant de eette tache et s^etendant jusqu’^ la partie apicale, bruns. 
Ailes enfumees. Ocelles un peu plus pres Tim de Tautre que des 
yeux. Tete vue de face im peu plus etroite vers Textremit^ qu^4 
la base. Pronotum tres flnement ponctu4 en rang4es plus ou moins 
transversales, a bord posterieur tres leg4rement concave. 

Ec'usson plus long que large k sa base, transversalement stri6, 
creuse en fossette sur le disque. Une tres forte epine k la base du 
tiers apical des tibias pos14rieur. 

Longueur totale: 16 mm., du corp.? seul: 12 mm., des 41ytres: 
13.5 mm.; largeur des elytres: 5 mm. 

Habitat : Perak. 

Type: collection du Mu 4e de Singapore et la mienne, 
Leptataspis medanensis. 

Voisin de L, fmciperinis St. Fargot et Serville. 

Elytres brun-fonce, clavus et tiers basal du corium plus clairs, 
teintes de jaujiatre, nervures du clavus et son bord intenie jaune- 
fonce, basc^ de Telytre et bord costal jiisqu^au r4seau apical 4troite- 
ment, jauiies; ecusson brun-jaunatre; tete, pronotum jaunes, sur 
le pronotum, un ou deux points brims dans les fosscttes situ^es en 
arriere du bord anterieur; cot4s du front 14gerement fonces; yeux 
bruiijs; ocelles hyaline; thorax, patter, abdomen brunatres, sauf le 
bord folliace du mesothorax qui est jaune. 

letc et pronotum luisants, le dernier est large, flnement ponc- 
tne, il porte une carene mediane nette ne s’^tendant pas jusqu^au 
bord posterieur, celui-ci est arrondi, relev4 et au devant de lui se 
voit un sillon en forme d^une gouttiere, les bords latero-post^rieurs 
sont concaves. 

Com me coloration ressemble quelque peu au Leptataspis 
horneenfiXH Schmidt, niais s’en differencie surtout par la forme du 
pronotum. 

Longueur totale: 18.5 mm., des 41ytre3: 16 mm., du corps seul: 
1*3 mm.; largeur des Elytres; 6,5 mm. 

Habitat: Sumatra, M6dan (Sept. 1921). 

Type: collection du Mu.-4e de Singapore et la mietme. 

Longueur totale 11.5 mni., du corps 8 mm., des Elytres 9.6 mm.; 
largeur des 41ytres 3.6 mm. 



New Brenthidae from the Raffles Museum^ 
with remarks on the Brenthid Fauna 
of the Malay Peninsula. 

By E. Kleine (Stettin). 


Major Moulton, Director of the Baffles Museum, has kindly 
sent me a collection of Brenthidae for identification. The collec¬ 
tion does not comprise many species, but includes some very in¬ 
teresting novelties. I have added a list of all Brenthidae known 
from the Southern part of the Malay Peninsula, as none has so 
far been compiled, and as in recent years the number of new 
genera and species liai (‘onsiderably been increased. Dr. Hanitsch 
has kindly supplied an English translation of my manuscript. 
Trachkltzini. 

Hypomiolispa demissa n. sp. 

$ . Uniform black, only the elytra, with the exception of certain 
parts, brick red; the whole body strongly shining. Head broader 
than long, broad behind, with triangular incision, above unevenly 
raised, with deep, narrow furrows, in front of the eyes pit-like de¬ 
pressed and continued into the furrow of the rostrum, with scat¬ 
tered punctures, inside those punctures slightly pilose, sides of the 
head above the eyes without groove: underside smooth, not punc¬ 
tured, below the eyes and the gular groove felt-like pilose, hind 
edge with 3 teeth. Eyes spherical, distant by their half diameter 
from the hind edge. Metarostrum stout, conical, broadly furrow¬ 
ed, the furrows dull, shagreened, sculpture very slight, mesorostrum 
humpy, raised, with narrow furrows, laterally wider, prorostrum 
at least twice as long as the metarostrum, with blunt edges, without 
furrow, with scattered punctures, underside below the mesorostrum 
narrow, with short carina, 1st joint of the antennae conical, 2nd 
transverse, 3rd wnical, 4th to 8th transverse, cylindrical, 9th and 
10th strongly elongated, but not broadened, roughly square, llih 
as long as the 9th and 10th together, all joints loosely joined, from 
the 9th with dense under-pilosity and with narrow, longitudinal 
sculpture. Prothorax more strongly constricted at the neck than 
on the posterior edge, furrow deep, continuous, punctures of the 
basal half deep, the punctures not touching each other ; the punc¬ 
tures decreasing towards the neck, sides above the coxie punctured 
as on the upperside, otherwise witiiout punctures-.—Elytra at their 
insertion rounded off, sutural furrow not latticed or punctured, all 
other furrows latticed. Suture and let rib as far as the post¬ 
median macula black, outer edge from the 7th to 10th rib also black, 
ribs delicately punctured.—Legs normal.—Prosternum in front of 
the com coarsely punctured, otherwise unpunctured, mid-coxae with 
coarse punctures all round, metasternum slightly furrowed, only 
at the aides with coarse punctures, otherwise smooth, Ist and 2nd 
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abdominal segment flattened, not properly furrowed, cross suture 
between the Ist and 2nd segment at the sides deep, sculpture ais 
upon the metasternum, 3rd and 4th segments of equal size, strong¬ 
ly punctured, 5th the same, strongly pilose at its posterior edge. 

Total length 11 mm.; width (prothorax) 1.8 mm. 

Ilah, Bukit Kutu, Selangor, 3457' (B. Hanitsch, April, 
1915). 

Besides H, nitida Kleine, there is no species with such a high 
sheen of the whole body. In habit it approaches nearest irache- 
lizoides Senna. The differences are: entirely black, with the ex¬ 
ception of the red elytra, elytra differently marked, no vittse, head 
and rostrum very faintly punctured, scattered punctures on the 
thorax, none on the neck, hind edge of the sides of the neck behind 
the eyes with 3 teeth, teeth short. In consequence of the high 
sheen the species has a quite peculiar appearance so that one might 
take it for a different genus, but this is not the case. The highly 
shining niiida belongs to my section 1 (see “Die Oattung Hypo- 
miolispa/' Ent. Blatter, 14, 1918, p. TO ff). 



Markings of the elytra. 

Hypotniolispa demissa. 

Arrhenodini. 

Stratiorrhina concors n. sp. 

9. Uniform black, dull, ornated with orange red.—Head 
slightly wedge-shaped, with shallow furrows, scattered punctures, 
within the punctures a closely applied pile, sides and underside 
very coarsely punctured and piloee. Eyes more than their diameter 
removed from the hind edge of the head.—Metarostrum furrowed, 
furrows deeper towards the mesorostrum, sculpture the same as on 
the heed, mesorostrum humpy, 3—furrowed, slightly sculptured, 
prorostimm thread-like, above with wart-like sculpture.—1st an¬ 
tennal joint large, club-like, 2nd scarcely longer than broad (not 
stalked), 3rd longer than the 2nd, cone-like, 4th to 8th cone-like 
cylindrical, distal joints more cylindrical, 4th and 5th longer than 
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the neighbouring joints, 6th to 8th about equally long, 9th and 
10th cylindrical, 9th longer than the 10th and 8th, 10th scarcely 
longer than the 8th, terminal joint long, anteriorly conical, shorter 
than the 9th and 10th together. All joints standing loosely, thickly 
pilose, from the 9th onward with under-pilosity.—Prothorax with¬ 
out furrows, on the neck and on the posterior edge coarsely punc¬ 
tured, otherwise only with much scattered fine punctures, within 
the punctures With close pile.—Elytra broader than the prothorax, 
base almost straight, posterior corners with sharp spines, or only 
bluntly pointed, with latticed furrows. Position of the ornate 
markings: at tlie base a somewhat long stripe on 3 and 9, a short 
point-like one on 5, antemedian an ascending vitta, connected with 
the posthumeral, postmedian a vitta from 2 to 7, apical on 2, 3, 7, 
9. The markings differ somewhat in consequence of the deep 
lattice-like sculpture.—All legs punctured, pilose, hind coxae at the 
base laterally compressed.—Metasternum delicately furrowed, near 
the abdomen with a pit-like depression. Ist and 2nd abdominal 
segments not furrowed, everywhere with fine punctures and closely 
pilose, 3rd to 5l:h segments at the sides with dense pile. 

Total length 24 to 28.5 mm.; width (prothorax) 4 to 4.5 mm. 

3 . Head behind with shallow triangular furrow, otherwise 
without furrows. Prorostrum with 6 pairs of teeth, anteriorly in¬ 
creasing in size and, with exception of the terminal tooth, directed 
forwards, terminal tooth placed laterally, 9th antennal joint longer 
than broad, metasternum, Ist and 2nd abdominal segment delicate¬ 
ly, but distinctly furrowed. 



Fig *2. MAfking'i of the e'ytrA. 

Length 29 mm., wddth 3.8 mm. 

This new specie- is most closely allied to major Calabresi, but 
can at once be recognized by its black ground colour. The head is 
not furrowed, the, 2nd and 3rd antennal joints are not of equal 
length, as in that species, but the 2nd is cylindrical, and the 3rd 
much longer than the 2nd. The succeeding joints do not increase 
in length anteriorly, but are of equal length up to the 8th, and only 
the 5th is longer than all the others, with the exception of the 11th. 

1 3 $ $ in Raffles Museum, 3 9 9 in the British Mu¬ 

seum (3,9 types also there). 

^ All from Perak. 

Belopherini. 

Heteroblysmia vittata Calabresi. 

(Bull. Soe. Ent, Ital, Ull, 1921, p. 65). 

Only the 3 of this species had so far been known, and I found 
the 9 in the present collection. It agrees with the description in 
all details and Offers only by the filiform prorostrum. 
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Total length 17.5 mm.; width (prothorax) 3.2 mm. 

IIah, Ulu Akar, Sarawak, November 1914, coll. J. C. Moul¬ 
ton. Type in the British Museum, (ex Bafl9e3 Mus.). 
Itiiystenini. 

Diurus deruptus n. sp. 

$ . Head behind straight, not furrowed, arched, Sloping at 
the eyes.—^Metarostrum before the eyes furrowed, otherwise with¬ 
out furrow, mesorostrum with shallow median furrow, lateral fur¬ 
rows deep, prorostrum short.—^Ist antennal joint large, club-like; 
2nd slightly longer than broad, 3rd to 7th conical, slender, dis- 
tally nodose thickened, the 3rd the longest of all, diatally decreas¬ 
ing in length, 1st to 7th light in colour, with scattered hairs, 8th 
very slrort, scarcely longer than the 2nd, cylindrical, dark brown 
with thick under-pilosity, 9th and IQth cylindrical, about as long 
iis the 4th, 11th nearly a* long as the 9th and lOlh together, these 
joints dark brown like the 8th, densely pilose, 8th to 11th closely 
joined.—Spines on the elytra short, far apart.—^Le^s normal.— 
Metasternum not furrowed, 1st and 2nd abdominal segments flat 
And broadly furrowed. 

$ prorostrum as long as the metarostrum, shining brown, an¬ 
tennae as in the ^, only stouter, spines of the elytra short, abdo¬ 
men not furrowed. 

Total length ^ 9 18 mm.; width (prothorax) 2.8 mm. 

Hah. Sarawak, June 1892. Types in the British Museum 
(ex Baffles Mus.). Differs by the form of the antennae from all 
other species known to me. The 8th joint is only in celsus Kleine, 
dark brown and densely pilo. e and thus belongs to the apical 
portion. The species is easily distinguished from celsus by the 
shape of the elytra, and in its habit has altogether little similarity 
with that species which occurs only on the Malay Peninsula. 



Pig. 3. Antenna of Diurus deruptus, 

Diurus celsus n. sp. 

9 . Head short and thick, slightly longer than broad, pos¬ 
terior edge in the middle triangularly produced, not indented, with 
raised margins, middle of the base keel-like raised, between pos¬ 
terior margin and keel depressed, towards the eyes flat, between 
the eyes broadly furrowed, posterior margin of the eyes above and 
below deeply furrowed, underside flat. Eyes large, prominent.— 
Metarostrum longer than the head, at its base like the head broadly 
furrowed, anteriorly the furrow is continued into a broad, flat keel, 
ground shape angular, lower ride cylindrical, mesorostrum humpy, 
deeply furrowed, prorostrum cylindrical.—Antennae short and thick, 
1st joint short, club-like, not nodose, 2nd very short, transverse, 3rd 
at least three times as long as Ihe 2nd, the longest joint of all, 
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4th to 7th considerably shorter, decreasing in length distally, the* 
3rd still somewhat conical, the following cylindrical and separated,, 
with large scales, the 8th small, square, the 9th and 10th twice as 
long as bread, the 11th shorter than the 9th and 10th together, 
bluntly pointed, the 9th to. the 11th densely pilose, shining, the* 
various joint- distinctly separated.—Prothorax with an indistinct 
longitudinal furrow, behind the edge of the neck strongly con¬ 
stricted.—The 2nd and 4th ribs of the elytra are narrow at the base 
and raised, the 3rd depressed, towards the middle the ribs lie in a 
line. The 3rd rib disappears altogether upon the apex, whilst the 
2nd and 4th form at the beginning of the apex peg-like projections 
so that the apex becomes very steep. All other ribs normal. Ap¬ 
pendage = short, spine-like, at the base widely separated.—^Legs nor¬ 
mal, tarsi thick, metatarsus shorter than the 2nd and 3rd joints 
together, 2nd short, conical, 3rd very broad, deeply split, 1st joint 
at the sole bristly, 2nd and 3rd short, thick, brush-like pilose. 

Total length 3t5 mm.; width (prothorax) about 4.5 mm. 

Hah. Gunong Tahan (Pahang), 25(>0'-3600'; Penang; Gunong 
Angsi, Negri Sembilan, 2000'-2790' (R. Hanitsch). Types in the 
Brit. Museum (ex Raffles Museum). 

This species cannot be compared with any other known one. 
Whilst the head is at its posterior border generally indented or 
straight, H is here produced posteriorly. The structure of the an¬ 
tenna' is in so far remarkable, as already the 8tb joint show^ the 
same form and pilositv as the terminal joints. Finally I know of 
no species which at the apex of the elytra shows a thickening of 
the ribs, I believe therefore that there is no objection to basing 
a new species upon a female specimen. 

Later on T found a damaged ^, in which the antennse were 
missing altogether, and the appendages which ought to be very 
long, partially so. Length, without appendages, 46 mm. 

Hah. Penang. 



Fig. 4. Diwrw cehus. 
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Diurus completus n. sp. 

$ Head at its posterior margin slightly indented, eyes their 
double diameter distant from the posterior margin, groove below 
the eyes shallow, upperside indistinctly furrowed.—lh> trum without 
special character.—Antennae short, not reaching to the middle of the 
])rothorax. ^ 1st joint thick, short, not nodose; 2nd conical, very 
short; 3rd to 8th cylindrical, distally slightly nodose, increasing in 
length towards the tip, terminal joints standing very closely, the 
2th and 10th together barely longer tlian the 8th by itself, standing 
very closely.—Prothorax only at its base indistinctly furrowed.— 
Elytra rounded cylindrical, appendages half the length of the elytra, 
standing pretty close at the base.—Legs normal.—Metasternum and 
abdomen hardly furrowed. 

9 Prorostrum cylindrical, antenna' generally short and thick, 
appendages of the elytra short. 

Total length S $ 21-60 mm. Width (prothorax) 2-4.2 mm. 

Ilah, Malay Peninsula. 1^,3$ $ in British Museum. 

Kuching, Sarawak, 1 $, Raffles Museujn. 

This species is also allied to furcellatvs, hut can at once be 
distinguished by the structure of the antennie and ])y the long ap- 
]>endage^ of the elytra. It is the largest species known to me. 



Holotrachelus geii. nov. 

9 Of the shape of a short and thick Schizotrachelus. Head 
flender, posterior edge with a shallow indentation, laterally above 
the eyes, at the posterior edge deeply indented, the indentation 
continued as a deep furrow to the middle of the eye, upper side 
flat, not furrowed, the sides at the posterior eds:e ending in two 
blunt, large teeth, underside flattened, close to the middle at the 
base with large, pilose impressions. Eyes large, only a little promi¬ 
nent, distant from the posterior edge by more than their diameter. 
—-Metarostrum short, conical, as long as the head, gently tapering, 
wider at the sides, at about their posterior third suddenly inter¬ 
rupted, then wedge-shaped continued toward- the mesorostrum, 
central furrow starting from the eyes, narrow, continuous, meso¬ 
rostrum . heart-shaped, slightly humpv, furrowed like the meta- 
rostrum, proro trum thread-like, cylindrical.—Antennae short, reach¬ 
ing scarcely beyond the edge of the prothorax, slightly club-shaped, 
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ISnd and 4th to 10th joints of the antennae transverse, 3rd conical, 
roughly square, 9th and lOth distinctly larger, 11th (ionical, all 
joints very loose.—Prothorax slender, ovoid-elliptical, not constrict¬ 
ed at the edge of the neck, middle furrow deep, continuous.—Elytra 
slender, becoming narrower posteriorly, together rounded off at the 
apex, all ribs present, though only shallow, 2ikI very narrow, all 
others equally wide and much wider than the 2nd, furrows with 
dots and lines, sutural furrow only indistinctly punctured.—Legs 
slender, femora club-shaped, stalked, without spines, tibiae slender, 
narrow, straight. 1st tarsal joint longer than the 2nd, conical, 
the 3rd as long as the 1st, broad terminal joint very slender. 1st 
and 2nd abdominal segments with shallow furrows, apical segment 
at its base with two pilose, triangular plates which are .‘eparated 
by a narrow, smcolh piece which is wider in front and occupies 
tile whole of the posterior margin. 

Type! TI. comparaJbilis n. sp. 

Holotrachelus comparabilis n. sp. 

$ Pitch brown, elvtra with yellowish-red macuhe, moderately 
shining. Tipper side of the head indistinctly and spar ely punc¬ 
tured, with short pile within the punctures. Rostrum generallv 
with delicate and scattered punctures, underside of tlie head with 
scattered longer pile.—Basal portion of the prolhorax laterally and 
above the coxae with coarse, shallow punctures, pilose within the 
punctures, otherwi c scarcely sculptured. Femora along their lower 
edge and inner side of the tibije with separate comb-like pile.—Meta- 
sternum and abdomen on segments 1 to 4 with coarse, scattered 
punctures. 

$ differs from the $ by the following characters: prorostrum 
shorter than the metarostrum, anteriorly w^edge-like enlarged, in¬ 
dented at its anterior edge, outer edges in their basal portion raised, 
anteriorly dis»ap]'eariiig, very coarsely punctured. Distance of the 
eye from the insertion of the antenni© twice as large as that of the 
eye from the posterior edge of the head. 

Total length: ^ $ 18 mm; width (prothorax) 2.8 mm. 

Ilah. Malay Peninsula, Gunong Tahan, Pahang, 2500'-3500' 
(May-Julv 1905, H. C. Robinson), Gunong Ang i, Negri Sembilan, 
2000'-270<)' (R. Hanitsch, April 1918). Borneo, Mt. Matang, 
Sarawak (G. E. Bryant), 9. Types $ and 9 in the British Mu¬ 
seum ( 9 ex Raffles Museum). 

The new genus can be compared with Schizotrachelus, It dif¬ 
fers by the teeth along the posterior margin of the eyes, by the 
very fhort metarostrum, the long, slender legs, especially by the 
very thin tibiae and the pilose apical abdominal segment. Very 
conspicuous is also the lateral, suddenly interrupted by enlargements 
on the metarostrum. None of these characters are to be found in 
Schizotrachelus, Its position is in nearest proximity to that genus. 
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Opisthenoplus commodus n. sp. 


$ Pitch brown, shining.—Head sparsely, but di. tinctly punc~ 
tured, between the eyes with a long groove-like impression, sides 
without teeth, underside below the eyes with a row of coarse punc¬ 
tures, with one hair in each puncture. Eyes their half diameter 
distant from the po.sterior margin.—Metarostrnm short, cylindrical,, 
without median furrow, before the mesorostrum with short, deep- 
lateral furrows, mesorostrum flat, rhomboidal, its ba al part with 
narrow and delicate furrows, its apical portion with a flat, narrow 
median keel, which for a short distance is continued upon the 
thread-like prorostrum.—Antennae short and thick, club-like, 1st 
joint very thick, large; 2nd without stalk, short, transverse, 3rd 
to 8th transverse, with sharp edge% larger, but less broad than the- 
preceding ones, but ftill broader than long, apical joint conical, 
as long as the 9th and 10th together, pile delicate, from the 9th 
with thick under-pile.—Middle furrow of the prothorax reaching 
close to the neck, very deep, sculpture consisting of very scattered, 
very delicate needle point-like punctures. Elytra mirror-like 
smooth, 2nd rib strongly developed, the succeeding one=^ only in¬ 
dicated as scattered dots some of which become very coarse at the 
apex, apex somewhat prolonged.—Anterior coxae very close togetlier^ 
median coxa* somewhat further apart, coxal rings sharp and narrow. 
Femora stout,, club-like, stalk narrow and in proportion to the club 
short, the lower edge up to the club shaggy, densely pilose, tibise 
slender, outer side straight, inner side slightly curved, densely pilose 
along the whole inner edge. Tarsi short, let and 2nd joints trans¬ 
verse, 3rd square, the largest of all, ungual joint larger than the 
tarsi together, cylindrical, thick, laterally not compressed.—-Meta¬ 
sternum, let and 2nd abdominal segments not furrowed, arched^ 
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transverse suture at the sides deep, apical segment with shallow 
clepression, keeled in the middle, sculpture on the whole wealc. 

$ differing from the $ by the following characters; proroe- 
trum towards the anterior edge moderately enlarged, flat, in its 
anterior half with an indication of a slight furrow, needle-like 
punctured. Hinder edge of the elytra with flat appendages, pincer- 
like, which do not touch each other. 

Total length 16.5 mm; width, prothorax, 2.6 mm. 

IIah. Java. Type in the British Museum ( $ ).—Maxw'elPB 
Hill, Perak. Type (ex Baffles Mus.) ( ^ ) in British Museum. 

Besembles only cognaius Kin., which also occurs in Java. 
But the ungual joints of that sipecies are not round, hut laterally 
triangularly compressed, and the prothorax ^ijs on either side of 
the middle deep, rugose punctured. 

List of the BRENTinn.® so far known from Penang, 
Perak and Siam. 


Calodromlni. 

Calodromus mellyi Guer. 

Cyphagogus huccaius Kin. 

„ concavus Kin. 

„ confidens Kin. 

„ densepvnciaius Kin. 

„ eichhorni Kirsch. 

„ gladiator Kin. 

„ longulus Senna 

„ planifrons Kirsch 

„ silvanvs Senna 

„ simulator Senna 

„ tahacicola Senna 

,, westwoodi Parry 

Opisihenoxys ocliraceus Kin. 

Mesoderes dberrans Kin. 

„ macula tvs Senna 

,, sexnotaius Senna 

ParacUdorrhinus modiglianii Senna 

Eterozemus puhescens Senna 

Pseudocyphagogus squamifer Dehr. 

Automeiirus punctulatus Kin. 

Stereodermlni. 

Cerohates adustus Senna 
„ aemnlus Kin. 

„ fossulatus Motsch. 

„ sexsulcatvs Motsch. 

„ sumatranus Senna 

tristriatus F. 
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Trachelizini. 

Anocamara catehata Klo. 
Metatrachelizus abjectus Kin. 
Trachelizus hisulcatus F. 

„ laevigatus Senna 
Miolispa discors Senna 
„ impunctata Kin. 

„ lineata Senna 

„ jordanis Senna 

„ mariae Senna 

„ nigricollis Kin. 

„ pygmaea Senna 

„ siporana Senna 

„ sxituralis Pasooe 

Hypomioli^pa clavata Kin. 

„ compressa Kin. 

„ fausti Senna 

„ nupta Senna 

„ trachelizoides Senna 

Higonius crux Olliff 
„ hirsutus Senna 
Araiorrhinus conquisitus Kin. 

„ ea:portatus Senna 

„ longirostris Senna 

Microtraclielizus accomodatus Kin. 

„ puhescens Senna 

IIoplopisthius irichimeruM Senna 
Carcinopisthius fruhstorferi Senna 

„ inierrupticosia Senna 


Amorphocephallfii. 

Paussohrenthus haJceri Gestro 
Leptamorphocephalus sumatranus Senna 
,, variolosus Power 


Arrhenodini. 

A griorrhynchus undulaius Power 
„ horrei Power 

Eupeithes hardvs Kin. 

„ dux Senna 

Prophthalmus heikertingeri^ Kin. 

„ longirostris Gyll. 

„ tridentatus F. 

„ hourgeoisi Power 

Baryrrhynchus dehiscens Gyll. 

„ rugosicollis Power 

Stratiorrhina concors Kin. 

„ pascoei Kirsch 

„ major Calabr. 

' „ xiphias Westw, 

Caemrychodes serrirostris F.' 
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Hemiorychodes continens Kin. 
Pseudorychodes damnoms Kin. 

„ crueniatus Senna 

„ Uneolatus Kirsch 

„ ritsemae Senna 

Suborychodes intermedins Kin. 

Belopherini. 

Euphenges iridescens Calabr. 
Heteroblysmia cava Kin. 
Epicoenoneus femoralis Senna 
Apocemus conciliator Kirsch 
Ectocemns cinnamomi Herbst 
Psendobelopherns orientalis Calabr. 

„ deduclus Kin. 

Anepsiotes kleinei Calabr. 
Tleterorhynchus ornaius Calabr. 

Ithystenini. 

Diurus cels us Kin. 

„ completns Kin. 

„ forcipaivs Westw. 

„ furcillatus Gyll. 

„ filicauda Senna 
Codiocera tristis Senna 

Pseudoceocephalini. 

Opisthenoplus earns Walk. 

„ commodus Kin. 

Ilormocerus reticulatus F. 
Schizotrachelus cameratus Laoord. 
„ madens Lacord. 

„ marginatus Senna 

Holotrachelus comparabilis Kin. 
Metatrachelus comparativus Kin. 



Shaer Raksi. 

By H. Overbkck. 

Abdullah bin Abdulkadir narrates that from the fifth month 
of his life, his health was poor, and that aa soon as he had recovered 
from one sickneas, he fell ill again. ^Teople said: If such is the 
fate of the hoy that he never ceases to be ill, perhaps his parents 
are not fit {iiada sa-rasi) to bring him up.’ 

Now rast, a Sanskrit word, means a constellation of stars or 
the signs of the zodiac, and iiada sa^rasi means literally that the 
^‘stars’’ of hualmnd and wife do not agree. I cannot say if in 
former times horoscopy was practised by Malays to find out whether 
.a marriage would be lucky or not, though the frequent mention of 
the a trologer {ahKn-nnjum) in Malay literature, and passages like 
'''the princess was born under the sign of the planet dupitej*” suggest 
the custom. In later times, however, the Arabic system of the 
numerical value of the letters of the alphabet has been used to 
discover whether hu band and wife will agree, though I cannot 
say if the system has been imported intact from Arabia and is 
also in use in tliat country. 

This system of determining the rdkd or aifinity of couples is 
^expounded in the Shah Raksi, a work mentioned in old catalogues 
of Malay publishers in Singapore, and of which a -new edition was 
published in 1916, a sign that it is still in demand amongst Malays. 
The lithographed work, published by Haji Muhamad Amin, 
7, Bagdad Street, Singapore, was written by Raja Haji Ahmad, 
a native of Riau. The shaer is apparently ba ed on one or more 
other books treating of the system. One edition mentions a Shaikh 
Jalalu’d-din as the author. 

After the usual invocation of God and His Prophet the author 
proceeds: 

This is the shaer rafesi,, which should be consulted as to the 
fate of husbands and wives, so that they may enjoy true happiness, 
or, again, if one wishes to find a friend, male or female. If you 
want to find out about a person, make out carefully (the numerical 
value of) the letters of his name, and add up the (numerical value 
-of the) letters of each name separately. On no account must the 
numbers be mixed up; the sums of the man and the woman must 
be kept separate, and divided by nine. The remainders of each 
of the tw^o sums are then compared, and you must be careful not 
to make mistakes, as by this system you will be shown what tradi¬ 
tion {pHm) says. If for example a man named Hassan 

1) *‘Hikayait .Abdallah bin Abdulkadir, Maushi^' (Malay Literatura 
'Series, romanised., Singapore 1907) Yol. 
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wants io niarrj a woman called Meriam , I shall show 

you the easy way to discover their affinity. The i-um of the (nu¬ 
merical value of the) letters of Hassan is 118; divided by 9 the 
remainder is 1. If you add up the (numerical value of the) letters 
of Meriam, you will find the sum to be 290,' which divided by 
nine will show a. remainder of 2. This now (1 and 2) is their 
raksi, and a very good raksi it is, which cannot be surpassed, as 
it is like that of Adam and Eve.' Thus it is done, and that you 
may easily see (the numerical value of the letters) I have written 
them below. 



Id 






Ji^\ 

1000,900,800 

700,600.600 

400.300,200,100 

90,80,70 60 

60,40,80.20 

10.9,8 

7,6 5 

4,8,2,1 









c 

J 

y 

* 


1 


\ 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

8 

2 

1 

t 

cr 

0 

f 1 

J 



1. 

70 

60 

60 

40 

30 

20 

10 

9 

t 


yll 

1 

4 

U- 

J 

c5 


wi 

600 

fiOO 

WO 

300 

200 

100 

90 

80 



t 

]p 

i 






1000 

900 

800 

700 




I. 

DmgorkaUy turn muda Urhang* Now listen, youths of noble 
m! birth! 

Jika ka h^rsama ka, If one and one come together, 

Tirsangat baik, muda hMangsUf It is exceedingly well, oh noble 

youths, 

Smg dan malam IMeh s^n- By day and by night you will 
tosa, have peace. 


1) The author makm it 218, which obviously is a mistake (oompare the 
table below.) As divided by nine in both oases the remainder is 2, the sum 
agreeing with the table of the numerical values of the letters is given above. 

1) fipelled^^l and which is not correct if the rate is to be 1 and 2. 
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Rhchi-nya murah lu^an k^pa- 
lang, 

Siang dan malam iiadaJah 
nangy 

Sahabat handai saudara bdru- 
lang, 

DiJepaskan A llah sifat yang 
malang, 

Bdrkaseli-kasehan iiada antara, 

THindong daripada baliaya dan 
rtiara, 

Kaseh kapada-nya heherapa sau- 
dara, 

Di-Upaskan Tuhan dcripada 
cheddra, 

11 . 

Jika ^sa sama-nya dua, 

TMalu haik raksi-nya kedua, 

Kapada yang lain tiada k^chewa, 

Umpama Adam d^ngan-nya 
Hawa, 

Sangat mupakat sa-barang kira, 

Turut-mSnurui apa bichara; 

P^kirjaan baik sukar bersSg^ra, 

Tiap-tiap p^kerjaan tiada-lah 
birsikara. 


ImAah jodoh bSrsama sHia, 

Kaseh dan sayang kapada manu- 
sia; 

Orang m^lihat birsuka-ria; 

Tiada m^mpirbuat pSk^rjaan 
aniaya. 

III. 

Jika isa b^sama tiga, 

Dimikian itu bSrbaik juga. 


Daily bread will be uncommonly 
cheap; 

Day and by night you will have 
no idle time, 

(As) friends and relations will 
be always visiting you. 

God will preserve you from all 
misfortune. 

You will love each other without 
cessation, 

You will be protected from dan¬ 
ger and peril; 

There will be love between you 
and your many relations, 

And the Lord will protect you 
from hurt. 

If one and two come together, 

It is an exceedingly good raksi 
for both, 

Which cannot be surpassed by 
any other. 

As it is like that of Adam and 
Eve. 

They will consult one another in 
all matters, 

And will follow one another's 
advice; 

Work easy and difficult will pro¬ 
ceed speedily, 

And in every occupation they 
will not counteract one an¬ 
other. 

They will be a couple equally 
faithful, 

Who will have pity and com¬ 
passion on their fellow-crea¬ 
tures; 

People looking at them will re¬ 
joice peatly; 

They will not work oppression. 


If one and three come toglher, 
They will live together fairly 
' well, 
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THapi minaroh shak dan sang^ 
ha, 

B&rcMrai juga, tiada akan leha. 

IV. 

Jika 6$a b^rsama impat, 

Tiqda juga berapa m^pakat, 
P^Mrjaan kSdm di-dalam 
mashakat, 

B^chSrai juga, tiada akan 
hat 

V. 

Jika dsa bdrsama lima, 

Tiada baih, lawan hirsama; 

Kama ta* sirdar binasa nama, 

B^rcMrai juga, tiada akan lama. 

VI. 

Jika Ssa hdrsama Inam, 

Banyak juga boleh bManam, 
Tirs^nangan dapat tiada Ur- 
b^nam, 

Tiada harta binasa jahanam. 

VII. 

Jika satu hersama tujoh, 

Tiada baik menjadi jodoh, 

Haii di-dalam pandangan jauh, 
Jadi-lah saperti menaroh musoh. 


VIII. 

Jika satu hersama dSlapan, 
B^rhaik juga pada kSliidupan, 

THapi ada juga kSsimpulan, 
8a-Ungah pula nUngata hiduha- 
an. 

IX, 

Jika satu bSrsama simbilan, 
BSrbaik juga bHhHcalan, 

THapi ada jalan hStinggahn, 
Kama rMki-nya tiada bHbB- 
iulan. 


But there will be suspicion and 
doubt, 

And they will leave each other 
ere long. 

If one and four come together, 
They will not agree well; 

Work for both will be trouble¬ 
some, 

They will separate, and their 
marriage will not be blessed. 

If one and five come together. 

It is not good; they will oppose 
one another; 

They will not take care not to 
ruin their reputation. 

And it will not be long ere they 
separate. 

If one and six come together, 
lliey will do well in agriculture, 
They will be comfortable and 
will not go under, 

Xor will their possessions be 
lost. 

If one and seven come together. 
They will not be a good match. 
Their hearts will remain far 
apart, 

And it will be like having an 
enemy in the house. 

If one and eight come together, 
It will be good for the seeking 
of a livelihood. 

But there will be knotty troubles, 
And some people say there will 
be sorrow. 

If one and nine come together, 
They will live well together for 
ever. 

But their roads may go apart, 

As tlioir daily bread is not sure. 
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X. 

Fasal dm hSrsama dua, 

BSrhaik juga raksi-nya kHua, 

Ulnyalah sadikit kapada pHm 

Akhir-nya iiu h^rchSrai jua. 

XI. 

Jika dua b^rsama tiga, 

TMalu jahat Mdua mSreka, 
Hati didalam mdnjaJiatkan 
sangka, 

DSmikian itu b^rcMrai juga, 
XII 

Jika dua b^rsama Smpat, 
Sunggoh pun kekal, kurang mS- 
paicat, 

Kama kMna-nja masing-masing 
mendapat, 

Jadi4ah kdhidupan kurang-lah 
b^rkat, 

XIII. 

Jika dm b^rsama lima, 

Boleh juga diam b^rsama, 

THapi sangat UkSbor "kan 
nama, 

JadiJah papa tiada akan lama, 

XIV. 

Jika dua b^rsama Ham, 
Tiada-lah baik marah minanam, 

MHjadi papa, harta jdhanam, 

BSrsamadn api makan kitunam, 

XV. 

Jika dua bersama iujoh, 

Baik raksi-nya minjadi jodoh, 
PSrangai-nya baik, sStia-nya 
Ugoh, 

PSkirjaan sorsuatu dHgan 
sunggoh, 

XVI. 

Jika dua dHgan dSlapa/n, 
THlaluJah jahat pada pSr- 
buatan, 

PHSmpuan itu banyak jawapan, 

Tambahan pula banyak pimu^ 
lutan. 


If two and two come together, 
There is some good in the raksi 
for both. 

But according to tradition there 
will be something amiss, 

And at last they will separate. 

If two and three come together,. 
It will be very bad for both; 
They will think badly of each 
other, 

And thus they will separate. 

If two and four come together^ 
Though the marriage will be 
lasting, there will be little 
harmony, 

As each of them will have to 
earn it. 

Their livelihood will be less 
blessed. 

If two and five come together, 
The two may live together, 

But they will l)e very proud, 

And will be poor ere long. 

If two and six come together, 

It is not good, as they will sow 
anger, 

They will be poor and their pos¬ 
sessions be lost; 

They will live together like fire 
and a slow-match. 

If two and seven come together, 
The raksi is good for a match; 
They will be of good character 
and of constant faithfulness, 
And in every thing will work • 
heartily together. 

If two and eight come together, 
It will be a very bad match; 

The woman will always have the 
last word, 

And, besides, will be very talka* 
tive. 
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JanganAah hamu hampir sa- 
kali, 

Ini-ldh raksi sangat pSmali, 

P^kdrjadn yang hanyak tiada 
pMuU, 

Jauhkan sapMi nlar yang gSli. 


Jangan-lah ^ngkau pandang dan 
filek, 

Apa-tah lagi di-jadikan milekj 

KSrja-nya sa-hingga jalan hSr- 
snlek, 

Tiada tetap dudalam hilek. 

Jika terpandang ka-pada mat a, 

Di-dalarn hati jangan herchinta, 

Sunggoh pun ia elok-nya nyata, 

Akhir-nya mdnyusahkan ka-pada, 
kita, 

XVII. 

Jika dua d^ngan s^^mhilan, 

Baik raksi-nya holeh MhUulan, 

B^suka-chita sahahat dan iau- 
Ian, 

Di-helakang-nya tiada jadi k6ke- 
solan, 

« 

Elok-nya di-pMmt islM ka- 
pada-mu, 

Muka-nya di-iatap tiada-lah 
jemu, 

Tamhdhan suka m^njadi *elmu, 

Di-dalam hati-nya suka Mrjamu, 

XVIII. 

Fasahnya tiga b^rsama iiga, 

Kurang-lah baik k^dua mireka, 

P^rbuatan-nya tiada dingan b^r- 
jangka, 

Akhir-nya itu bircMrai juga. 


On no account do you come near 
her, 

As this is the raksi which abso¬ 
lutely forbids marriage, 

She will not care for much work. 
And you should keep away from 
her as from a loathsome snake. 


Do not gaze or look upon her, 

Much less make her your legal 
property; 

She will find work in the bye- 
ways. 

And will not abide in her home. 


If you cast your eyes on her, 

In your heart do not long for 
her, 

Though she be beautiful to look 
at, 

In the end she will bring you 
sorrow. 

If two and nine come together. 

The raksi is good and well 
matched; 

Your friends and acquaintances 
will 1)0 glad of the marriage, 

Which afterwards will not lead 
to regret. 


It will be very well for you to 
make her your wife. 

For you will never tire of watch¬ 
ing her face. 

Pleasure will teach you wisdom. 
In her heart she will be glad to 
entertain you. 

As regards three and three. 

It is not good for either party. 
Their work will never be calcu¬ 
lated, 

And in the end they will se¬ 
parate. 

If three and four come together, 
The two will not harmonize 
well; 


XIX. 

Jika iiga dAngan-nya impat, 
Itu pun tiada b^rapa mipahat 
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P^kirjadn itu hanyah mashaJcat, 
Bdrchdrai juga tiada ahan ISkat 

XX. 

Jika tiga d^ngan-nya lima, 
Tiada haih jodoh birsama, 

Smpat bulan atau Mlima, 

Talak di-bM s^gdra di-Urima. . 


Their work will be troublesome, 

They will separate and not stick 
topfether. 

If three and five come together, 

It is not good that the two 
should be united; 

Within four months, or in th)e 
fifth, 

The divorce offered will be 
quickly accepted. 


Ini-lah jodoh Ursangat keji, 
Tamhahan pula pSmungkir 
janji, 

Tiada pula Mndak mengaji, 
Banyak4ah manusia tiada mS- 
mujL 

XXI. 

Jika tiga dengan-nya Snam, 
BSrbaik juga bdrsawah bertanam, 

THapi pikiran di-hati b^rb^nam* 

M^mbanyakkan dusta di-bM 
jahanam, 

XXII. 

Jika tiga d^ngan-nya tujoh, 

Baik raJcsi-nya mSnjadi jodoh, 

Tiada berapa mdndatamgkan 
gadoh, 

Serta tiada berapa mdrusoh. 

XXIII. 

Jika tiga d^ngan d^dapan, 
BSrbaik juga pada kehidupan, 

Riz^ki-nya dapat bdlakang 
hadapan, 

Shak pula tiada m^nMapkan. 


XXIV. 

Jika tiga dSngan sembilan, 
Ddmikian itu tiada MbUulan, 
Salah sa-orang bSrlaman jalan, 

Di-akhir-nya jadi pula Mk^Or 
Ian. 


Slie will ‘be a discreditable wife. 
Who moreover will break faith, 

And will refuse to learn: 

Many people do not praise her. 


If three and six come together, 

It is well for rice growing and 
planting, 

But the heart will be overwhelm¬ 
ed with its thoughts, 

And a multitude of lies will 
bring destruction. 

If three and seven come to¬ 
gether, 

The raksi is auspicious for a 
good match; 

You will not have many alter¬ 
cations, 

Nor many disturbances of your 
peace. 

If three and eight come together. 

It is good for the earning of the 
livelihood; 

You will find your daily bread 
everywhere around you. 

But there will be suspicion, and 
the marriage will not be per¬ 
manent. 

If three and nine come together. 

It is not an appropriate omen, 

The one or the other will seek 
his own way. 

And in the end it will lead ta 
-regret. 
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Jangan^lali dahulu iuan Mr- 
sama, 

ChariAah jodoh yang haik nama, 

Tiadorlah jadi d^ngan pdrchuma, 
Mudah-mudahan hirkaseh lama, 

XXV. 

Fasal ^mpat b^rsama Smpat, 
Tiada-lah birapa baih mipakat, 
KP.rja-nya sa-hingga jalan mS- 
ngumpai, 

Bh'cMrai juga iiada akan Uhat, 
. XXVI. 

Jika ^^mpat b^rsama lima, 

Kaseh itu iiada b&rapa lama, 
Tiada mdmikirkan hinasa nama, 

Tiada akan kPkal kedua-nya 
sama, 

XXVII. 

Jika empat b^rsama enam, 
Tiada haik hUrniaga b^rianam, 

Hati-nya Urn as marah mPnanam, 

Akhir~nya itu jadi jahanam, 

XXVIII. 

Jika hnpai bSrsama tujoh, 

Siang dan malam berhati gadoh, 

Umpama rumah yang kurang 
Ugoh, 

Tujoh hari saJcali runtoh, 

XXIX. 

Jika hnpat d&ngan dSlapan, 
Antara JcMua iiada kHUapan, 

8a-Ungah pula mSngata Mbajik- 
an, 

Kaul yang ^atu iiada m^n^tap- 
kan, 

XXX. 

Jika ^mpat dlkigm sUmbilan, 

Itu pun iiada juga kibMulan^ 
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Therefore do not marry in haste, 

But look out for a woman with 
a good name; 

So that you marry not in vain, 
But with luek love for long. 

As regards four and four, 

The two will not agree well; 
They will only injure one an¬ 
other’s good name, 

And will separate and not stick 
together. 

If four and five come together, 
Their love will not last long, 
They will not heed the ruin of 
their good names, 

And their union will not be last- 
ing. 

If four and six come together, 
They will not be lucky in trade 
or agriculture; 

Their thoughts will faint with 
the planting of anger, 

And thus in the end they will 
come to destruction. 


If four and seven come together, 
Hearts will be divided in dis¬ 
putation day and night; 

Like a house that is not firmly 
built, 

That falls down once in seven 
days. 

If four and eight come together. 
There will be no permanent 
union between the two; 

Some people, however, say that 
it will be advantageous. 
Though there is one school that 
denies this. 

If four and nine come together. 
That, too, is not appropriate. 
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Kama iJchtiar bSrsamadn jalan, 

P^herjaan yang hanyah hanyah 
kdtinggalan, 

XXXI. 

Fasal lima b^rsama lima, 

I hi pun tiada baik hersama, 

Phangai-nya tiada mSmhaikkan 
nama, 

BercMrai jiiga tiada akan lama* 
XXXII. 

Jika lima d^ngan-nya inam, 
Umpama aijer di-dalam kolam, 

BSrkaseh-kasehan siang dan 
mdlam, 

Umpama chinchin pSrmaia 
nilam. 

XXXIII. 

Jika lima bSrsama tujoh, 
Birhaik jug a ia bSrjodoh, 

TSiapi ada sadikit rusoh, 

Tiada baik b^rjalan ja/uh. 

XXXIV. 

Jika lima b^rsama ddlapan, 
Tiada herapa juga kHHapan, 
Sunggoh pun baik jalan k6- 
hidupan, 

Akliir-nya jadi juga kesusahan. 
XXXV. 

Jika lima d^ngan s^mbilan, 
Antara k^dua sama pSrtSngaJian, 

Jika k^ras sama kikerasan, 
Maka baik sama kihajikan, 

XXXVI. 

Fasal mam birsama inam, 

Baik kidua-nya b&rtanam-tanam, 

Ikhtiar aleh tiada bSrbSnam, 

Mpas dSripada binasa jahtmam, 
XXXVII. 

Jika Snam b^sama tujoh, 
Sunggoh pun kikal, b^hati 
gadoh, * 


As the only means to get on well 
together 

Is to abandon much of their 
work. 

As regards five and five, 

They will not* get on well to¬ 
gether. 

Their conduct will not improve 
their reputation. 

And they will separate ere long. 

If five and six come together, 

It will be (smooth) like water 
in a well; 

They will live in mutual lore 
day and night, 

And will be like a ring and its 
sapphire. 

If five and seven come together, 
It is good the parties matcn. 

But there will be some diJl’er- 
encos, 

And they should not go far from 
each other. 

If five and eight come together. 
The union will not be lasting; 
Though it will be well as regards 
the earning of a livelihood, 
There will be trouble in the end. 

If five and nine come together. 
The two will keep even with each, 
other; 

Force will meet force, 

And gentleness will meet gentle¬ 
ness. 

As regards six and six, 

Both will be lucky in agricul¬ 
ture, 

When they move their seedlinga 
they will not be submerged. 
And will escape ruin |ind loss. 

If six and seven come together, 
Though the union will he last- 
, ing, there will be quarrels; 
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Haii di-dalam mSnaroh rusoh, 
SMa dingan sHia ta' Ugoh, 

XXXVIII. 

Jika Snam d^ngan ddlapan, 
Boleh juga jadi harapan, 
Sa-Ungah pula mingaia 
Uiapan, 

Kaul yang lain tiada mMntu- 
lean. 

XXXIX. 

Jika dnam dSngan sSmhilan, 
B^-rhaik juga kehidupan her- 
jalan, 

TMapi ada pula k^ialan, 

Kama hati-nya di~dalam kdsd- 
halan, 

XL. 

Kasai tujoh hSrsama iujoh, 
Tiada haik, herhati rusoh, 

Hati-nya tiada h^rsuchi hasoh, 

Jadidah hanyak m6naroh musoh. 

XLL 

Jika tujoh dSngan dUapan, 
Tiadadah haik jalan kehidupan, 

Bichara-nya salah helakang 
hadapan, 

Tiada lama jadi keaipan. 

XLII. 

Jika tujoh ddngan sSmhilan, 
B^rhaik juga di-p^rhuat taulan, 

TStapi ada juga kikesalan, 
Kama malas pi^kSrjaan h^rjalan. 

XLiri 

Kasai dilapan d^ngan ddlapan, 
Ini-lak raksi boleh kSUtapan, 

D^ngan yang mudah jalan k^- 
hidupan, 

Biroleh r^z^ki dengan k^Ung- 
kapan. 

XLIV 

Kasai dSlapan dingan simbilan. 
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The heart within will be angry, 
And besides, there will not be 
secure fidelity. 

If six and eight come together, 
There may be hope: 

Some people say the union will 
be permanent, 

But others do not confirm it. 


If six and nine come together, 
They will be able to earn a good 
livelihood, 

But they will meet with ill-luck, 
As in tiieir hearts they will feel 
regret. 

As reg«\rcls seven and seven, 

It is not good; they will quarrel 
in their hearts, 

And their hearts will not be clean 
towards one another; 

It will be like keeping many 
enemies (in the house). 

If seven and eight come together, 
They will not be lucky in earn¬ 
ing their livelihood; 

They will make mistakes all 
round, 

And will be put to shame ere 
long. 

If seven and nine come together, 
It is well for them to become 
comrades. 

But there will be some regret, 
As she wuJl be lazy and a gadder. 

As regards eight and eight. 

It is a raksi which means per¬ 
manency, 

And an easy earning of the live¬ 
lihood, 

Which will provide you with dai¬ 
ly bread and all necessities. 

As regards eight and nine, 
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IniJah raksi sangat handalan. It is a very reliable rahsi; 
B&roleh anaJc dSngan JeSb^tulan You will be sure to have chil¬ 
dren, 

Tiada-lah hati jadi MsSbalan. And you will never feel regret- 
XLV. 

Fasal s^mbilan dSngan sSmbilan, As regards nine and nine, 
RaJesi’^nya haiJc d^ngan MhMulan, It is a good and appropriate 

raksi; 

Hukuman dirturut d^ngan kS- Your orders will be followed 
adilan, honestly, 

Umpama bintang hampir ka- You will be as star and moon. 
bulan. 

XLVL 

Tamat-lah shaer sahaya karang- Here ends the poem I have 
kan, written, 

Di-dalam kitah sahaya salinkan; Which I have copied into this 

book; 

Siapa meniru-nya tiada di-idzin- No one is allowed to reprint it^ 
kan, 

M^lainkan orang sudah di-b^nar- Unless he has been given per- 
fcan. mission. 

The Shaer Raksi is the first chapter of the book; the second 
is the Shara" llari Bulan, of which the essential parts are given 
below. 

The work give directions for every day of the month and 
should be consulted to ascertain if the day in question is lucky 
for any intended enterprise. 

Ini-lah permualadn sa-hari As regards the first day of the 
bulan, month, 

Tiap-tiap pek^rjaan sangat Whatever you begin will be suc- 
handalan, cessful. 

Mengadap raja bMimu taulan. For appearing before the king,. 

or meeting friends, 

Bfyrniaga bMayar sangat k^hS- For trading or voyaging it will 
tulan, be auspicious. 

Jika hManam, baikJah tumboh; Planting will ensure abundant 

growth, 

Mindapat sakit, bersSgSra sSm- If you fall ill, you will soon re- 
boh; cover. 

Baik m^nySrang ka-pada musoh. It is a good day to attack an 

enemy, 

Tiada b^rapa hati-mu gadoh. Which will not give you trouble 

and sorrow, 

Jika ada dua hcCri bulan-nya, As regards the second day of the 

month, 

BMayar b^niaga baik di-dalam- It is a good day for trading and 

sailing; 
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BMamm4anaman atau m^nga- 
pat-nya, 

B^rjumpa saudara lamhat hir- 
Umu-^ya. 


For planting, settlements and 
agreements, 

And to meet relations one has 
not seen for a long time. 


Atau pun sakit di-dalam diri, 

Lamhat sa-dikit pSnyakit-mu 
lari, 

MSmanggil orang pay ah di-chari, 

Di-panggil orang menyusahkan 
diri, 

Jika pada tiga hari itu, 

.Tiada~lah haik kStika itu, 

Kama nahas nyata-lah teniu, 

Di-dalam shara' k^lak hagitu, 

Jika pada ^mpat hari bulan, 

B^rniaga hManam tiada kisesaU 
an, 

MSngadap raja atau hirjalan. 

Had pun tiada jadi kis^balan. 


Jika ka-pada lima hari bulan 
nyata, 

B^iaga kahwin mSnchari harta, 
Tirlalu haik p^kerjaan kita; * 

P&kerjaan jauh, haii hSrchinta; 


Atau pun kita milawan sa-orang, 

TMalu jahat bukan sa-barang, 

Jangan di-turutkan hati mem- 
berang, 

Nischaya kita di-sorakkan orang, 

K^jadkin kanak-kanah kHiha itu 
Tiada haik, hMiati buniu, 

Pirkhabaran haik b^lum-lah 
Untu, 


If you fall ill (on this day) 

The illness will be slow in leav¬ 
ing you; 

If you send for a man, it will be 
hard to find him; 

If you are sent for, you will 
have trouble. 

As regards the third day of the 
month, 

It is not an auspicious time, 

As it is sure to bring ill-luck; 

Thus it is said in the Shara^ 

As regards the fourth day of the 
month, 

Trading and planting will not 
lead to regret; 

If you appear before the king or 
go on an errand, 

You heart will not be disap¬ 
pointed. 


As regards the fifth day of the 
month. 

In trading, marrying or looking 
for money, 

Our doings will be very success¬ 
ful; 

If your business takes you far 
away, you will feel regret; 

But if we want to fight an 
enemy 

Great evil quite out of the com¬ 
mon will befall; 

On no account must we give way 
to angry passion, 

As people are sure to cry victory 
over us. 

To beget children on that day, 

Is not well, as they will be very 
stupid. 

Good news will not be reliable. 
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Khahar yang jahat sunggoh 
hagitu, 

Pada Snam hari hulan nyata, 

Baik hSmiaga hirh^kam pun 
sMa; 

Jika sakit, lamhat cvkorchita, 

KSjadian kanak-kanak haik 
birita, 

Jika pada tujoh hari hulan, 

B^rhutang hMarih jadi MsisaU 
an, 

THapi h^runtong, jika h^rjalan, 

Jika sakit jadi Msimpulan. 

K^jadian kanakJcanak kUika 
itu, 

Euat dusta p^rangai~nya Untu, 

M^lawan orang jadiJah mutu, 

DiJawan orang susah hagitu. 
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Whilst bad news will be true. 

As regards the sixth day of the 
month, 

It is a good day for trading and 
for cupping, 

If you fall ill, it will be long ere 
you enjoy health; 

To beget children is said to be 
well. 

As regards the seventh day of 
the month, 

To contract debts will lead to 
repentance; 

But if you go out on errands it 
will turn out to your profit. 

If you fall ill, there will be com¬ 
plications. 

If you beget children on that 
day, 

They will be deceitful in char¬ 
acter ; 

To fight a man will lead to 
sorrow. 

And if another man attacks you, 
there will likewise be trouble. 


Jika pada Japan hari hulan^nya, 

Sangat-lah haik sa-harang k^rjor 
nya, 

B^miaga hdrkahwin atau h^rM- 
hun-nya; 

Jika hMayar kurang haik-nya. 

Jika sakit ka-pada tuhoh, 

InsEAllah hiroleh s^mhoh, 

TiadaJah kamu h^rhati gadoh: 

K^jadian kanak-kanak haikJah 
sunggoh, 

Pada simhilan, ayohai tuan! 

Jika herjalan h^rniat hirlawan. 

Ini ivaktu tiada h^rhHulan, 

T^rkadang Urkina kita Urta- 
wan. 


As regards the eighth day of the 
month. 

It is a very lucky day for all 
kinds of work, 

For marrying, trading and gar¬ 
dening; 

But less lucky for a voyage. 

If you fall ill (on that day ?), 

You will recover, if it pleases 
God, 

And your heart need not be dis¬ 
turbed. 

To beget children is certainly 
well. 

On the ninth day, sirs, 

If you go out for a fight, 

The time is not auspicious. 

And there is a chance that you 
will be captured. 
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Pada sa^puloh, ayohai sahahat! 
Tiap4iap p4k&rjaan tiada-lah 
lamhat, 

Apa maksiid s^g^ra tMapat, 
Baih zkrat^ ka-pada sahahat. 


On the tenth day, friends, 

All work can be performed with¬ 
out delay; 

Whatever you want you will ob- 
tain quickly, 

And it is a ^ood day for visit¬ 
ing (the grave of?) a friend.. 


Pada sa-helas ayohai siti! 

B^rk^hun herkahwin hSrsuka 
hati, 

PBnyakit yang hdrat hSringan 
hkrganti, 

PSlayaran jatih menyusahkan 
hati, 

Kejadian kanak-kanak, ayohai 
savdara! 

Tiada suatu hahaya dan mara, 

Di-ampunkan Tuhan chachat 
dan chdd^.ra, 

Orang pvn hanyak m^nolong 
pUihara, 

EhPM-nya murah hukan M- 
palang, 

B('h('rapa saudara t^man h^r- 
ulang, 

TerUpas daripada nama yang 
malang, 

Umpama perahu Upas di-galang. 


On the eleventh day, ladies, 

Gardening and marrying will 
lead to happiness; 

A dangerous disease will pass in-^ 
to an easier stage; 

A voyage to a distant port will 
lead to trouble. 

If you beget children, my 
brothers, 

They will not meet with any mis¬ 
fortune or danger. 

The Lord will protect them from 
defect and blemish 

And many people will help you 
to take care of them. 

They will have extraordinary 
ease in finding a livelihood, 

They will have brothers and 
friends constantly to visit 
them. 

They will escape adverse for¬ 
tune, 

Like a ship launched safe from 
the slipway. 


Pada dva-helas, ayohai honda! 

Wnktu ini jangan di-landa, 

Peki^rjaan di-huat jangan mUm- 
ada^ 

Jadi khvsahan di-hati meng- 
goda, 

Milainkan raja-raja juga yang 
larang, 

Boleh ia mSmpSrbuat sa-barang, 

Tiada siapa boleh m^larang, 

D^mikian-lah shara* minyaiahan 
Urang, 


On the twelfth day, mothers, 

At this time admit no intruders. 
Be not satisfied with the amount 
of work done; 

Or trouble will plague your 
heart. 

Only princes are excepted from 
this rule (?) 

And may do whatever they like, 
As there is none to forbid them; 
Thus it is made clear in the 
shara'. 


1 Ziarit xoeaxiB a pilgriaoage to a tcmb or tut cculd meac beie a 

viiit to a aickperecn, in whith zneanitg the word iauficdbelcw. 
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Kijadian leandk-kanale pula di- 
nyatahan, 

Jika p^nyakit Tuhan sSmhohkan, 

Minuntut 'elmu haik di-amal- 
kan, 

B^kahwin mSmpirbuat rumah 
di-dirikan. 


Pada tigor’bSlas liari ayohai ka- 
kak, 

Tiada-lah haik, pekSrjaan sang- 
kak, 

Piap-tiap kernaluan jadi tPr- 
bukak, 

Penyakit iers^mboh walati pun 
bingkak. 


Of the begetting of children it 
is clearly stated 

That the Lord will cure them if 
they fall ill; 

In the pursuit of knowledge they 
will do well, 

And if marrying, will build 
their own house. 


As regards the thirteenth day, 
my elder sister. 

It is not a good day, as all work 
will meet with hindrance; 

All sorts of disgraceful things 
will be brought to light, 

Illness will be cured even if it 
is inflammation or swelling. 


Pada dtnpat-h^las hulan per- 
nama, 

Tiap-tiap pSk^rjaan tiada p^r- 
chuma, 

M^ndapat rSzeki di-makan lama. 


Tiada di-chachat mannsia nama, 

Jika hendak b^layar seg^^ra~nya, 
Ada-Iah juga sadikit azur-nya, 

TSrlambat pula ddngan s^bab- 
nya, 

Tetapi tiada h^rapa susah-nya, 

Jika sakit kapada tub oh, 

Tiada b^rapa hati-mu gadoh, 

Insh'adlah sdg^ra s^mboh, 

T^rkurang haik pelayaran jauh. 


Pada lima-h^las hari bulan 
nyata, 

SSlamat sSmpuma pMrjaan 
kita, 

Di-hilangkan Tuhan hati b^r- 
chirita. 


On the fourteenth day, the day 
of the full moon, 

No work whatever will be done 
in vain; 

If you And a livelihood, it will 
provide you with food for a 
long time. 

And people will not injure your 
reputation. 

If you want to sail in a hurry. 

There will be a little delay, 
which will not be your own 
fault, 

And therefore you will be a little 
late, 

But it will not lead to much 
trouble. 

If you fall ill on that day, 

Do not let your mind be dis¬ 
turbed, 

As you will quickly recover, if 
it pleases God; 

But it is a bad day to start on a 
voyage to a distant place. 


As regards the fifteenth day, it 
is made clear 

That all your work will have 
good speed and success, 

The Lord will take away the sor¬ 
row from your mind; 
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DSmikian itu shara'-nya MrJeata, Thus says the shara\ 

K^jadian kanak-kanak kUika If you beget children on that day 
itu, 

B^roleli haliagia nyata-lak Untu, They are Bure to be happy. 
Dhigan kumia Tuhan yang satu. By tlie favour of the only God. 
Pinyakit Urlambat shnholi ' A lingering sickness will end in 
hagitu, recovery. 


Pada ^nani-helas hari hulan-nya, 

Tiada haik sa-hamng kerja-nya, 
Nanii (htlinlu di-helaknng waktu- 

nyUy 

Ajtna hnknma han nahas~nya. 


Jikn pada lajoh-helas hari, 

Bail' mMgliadap raja-raja men- 
leri, 

Atau pun kamu hendak herisferi, 
fnsJi'allah yvmpurna-lali diri- 

'J'etapi h^layar kurang haik-nya, 

dika sakif, atda mnra-uya, 

Sa-leufjah kaul pula lueugafa- 
nya, 

Beroleh baru/ak rezeki-uya 
unfoug-nya, 

Ki^jaduin kanak-kanak kHika 
itu, 

Sa-tengah kaul luvngaia ta’ 
tentu, 

Ada mengata baik hagitu, 
^fengata khiauaf kaul yang satu. 


Jika pada lapan-belas hari, 

Ada-lah kurang pi'^kerjaan men- 
chari, 

f^ahar-lali dahnlu k^mudian hari, 

Tiadadah haik m^nyusahkan 
diri, 

Pada ^iembilan-hSlas hari bulan- 
nya, 

Tiada-lah baik pik^rjaan Ui- 
ddlam-nya. 


As regards the sixteenth day of 
the month, 

Xo work whatever will succeed; 
Better wait until a later day, 

As all learned men agree tlmt 
the (lav is ill-omened. 

As regards the seventeenth day, 
It is a good one to appear before 
])rin(*e or minister, 

And if you take a wife, 

You will enjoy happiness, if it 
pleases God. 

Blit for starting on a voyage it 
is a bad day 

And if you fall ill, tliere will be 
dang(‘r; 

Some people, however, say 

Tliat it is a day which will bring 
you much bread and profit. 

As regards the begetting of chil¬ 
dren, 

Sonic people say that the matter 
is dmilitful; 

Others sav that it is a good day, 
And other^ that it is a treacher¬ 
ous <la\. 

As regards tlio eighteenth day. 
It is not a good day for work to 
earn one's livelihood; 

Better w^ait until another day. 

As it will be unlucky and will 
bring you trouble. 

As regards the nineteenth day, 

All work will lead to sadness, 
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PPkPrjann haile h^ganti jahaU 
nya, 

KSjadian kanakJcanalc haik 
pPrangai-nya, 

Pada dua-puloh hari huhn 
suddh, 

Sa-harang piMrjaa7h h^rhaii 
gondah, 

T)i-dalam sliarn'-nya iwehut 
pula, 

K^hoI di-bHahang tin da yaedah. 
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And ^ood work will turn into 
bad 

Children begotten on that day 
will be of good character. 

As .regards the twentieth day of 
the month, 

All work will lead to sadness; 

Thns it is said in the shard. 

And regret afterwards will be of 
no use. 


Pgda saJikor hari hutan-nya, 

Tiada baik apa-apa pekhjaan- 
nya, 

Ajma hukarna hari imhas-nya, 

Sabar dahulu a pa-a pa maksud- 
nya. 


As regards the twenty-first day 
of the month, 

Tt is n^t a good day for any work 
w'hatever; 

Tile learned iu(*n agrt^ that it is 
an unlucky day. 

And you'd better wait patiently 
whatever you want. 


Pada duaJikor sudah didnlang, 

TMalu baik bukan kepalang, 

BManam padi tiadaJcdi mdlang, 

Kejadian kanakJcanak elok 
ch^mMang. 


Of the twenty-second day it is 
said 

Tliat it is an uncommonly lucky 
day; 

nice planted on this day will 
not meet wn’th disaster. 

And children liegotten on this 
day will be of radiant beauty. 


Pada tiga-likor, aijojiai Ivan, 

Jni-lah kdtika baik keUnluan. 
Kejadmn kanak-kanak sangat 
dermatoan, 

Ibu bapa^nya dapat bantuan. 


As regards the twenty-third day, 
sirs, 

It is <‘ertainly a very good day. 

(Iiildren begotten on this day 
will be very openhanded, 

And will render great assistance 
to their parents. 


Pada ^m.pai-likor ia-iiu han- 
nya, 

Kurang baik apa-apa kirja-nya, 
Hanyadah kanak-kanak baik 
jadi-nya, 

IH-kaseh raja-raja at an lain-nya. 


As regards the twenty-fourth 
day. 

It is not lucky for any work. 

With the e-\eeption of begetting- 
children, 

Who will be loved by the king 
and by other people. 
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Atau pun sakit kUika itu, 

Sukar sndikit m^ndapat bantu, 

Di-dalam sharaf ters^hut hagitu, 
Lamhat sPmboh-nya, hati pun 
mutu, 

Pada limadikor bulan ta" I Prang, 


Tiada haik kPrja sa-harang, 

Xahas bulan hukama mPnga- 
rang, 

Ini-lah kPnyainnn iU-khabarkan 
terang. 


But if you fall ill on this day, 

You will have difficftilty in find¬ 
ing aid, 

And it ia said in the shara* 

That recovery will be slow and 
that the heart will be sad. 

As regards the twenty-fifth day 
of the month, the matter is 
not clear, 

But it is not a good day for any 
work. 

Being niilucky according to tlie 
writings of learned men; 

Thus it is clearly stated. 


]*nda emmdikor hulan-nya 

Jill pun funla balk kerja-nya, 

Kejadian kanak-kanak haik 
pPrangai-nya, 

tformat dan iaai ibu bapa-nyn. 


Pada fuJoh-Jikor, wahai mudara, 
Haik bernioga IPpa^'i-lah mara, 


HProleh untong pada kira-kira, 

Tiadadah la hinnsa dan chrdPra. 

Delapandikor bulan nan tenfu 
Terlalu haik pekPrjmin-nya Mtu. 
Di-dalam shara' fprsebuf hagilu, 
PPrhuatdah apa-apa pekerjaxun- 
mu itu. 


As regards the twenty-sixth day 
of the month, 

It is not an auspicious day for 
any work, 

But children begotten on this 
day will be of good character, 

And will show respect and obe¬ 
dience towards their parents. 


As regards tlie twenty-seventh 
da>. oh i)rothers, 

It is good for trading, where¬ 
in you will escape all mis¬ 
fortune. 

You will find profit when mak¬ 
ing up your accounts. 

And t scape ruin and blemish. 

The twenty-eighth day is sure 
To be a good day for work, 
'riius it is said in the shara\ 
And YOU may do whatever vou 
like. 


Hemhilan Ukor bari akhir-nya 

Haik pPkerjaan npa-apa hajai- 
nya, 

HerkPhun bPrkahirin atau hP~ 
layar-nya, 

Atau pun Mndak mempprbuat 
pPrahu-nya, 


Pada tiga-puloh bulan sPm- 
puma, 


The twenty-nintli day in the end 
Will bo a good day for whatever 
work you want to do, 

For gardening, marrying or 
starting on a voyage, 

Or it* yon want to build a ship. 


As regards the thirtieth day of 
the month. 
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Baih m.^mperhuat sorharang 
renchana. • 

Baih pun lahi-ldki atau hHina, 
Jni-lah shaer adti Mrgima, 


It is a ^?ood (lay for any work 
with the pen. 

For nuMi as well as for W’onien 
This poem will l)e of use. 


The third c*ha]>ter H(lvis(*s the j)iirsuit of knowledge and warns 
against a licentious life. • The fourth chapter treats of the un- 
}iaf>py life of j»ersons in debt, and the fifth praises the happiness 
of i^eople W'ho do not in<*ur debts or tell lies.^ The sixth and last 
chapter, lays dow^n rules to be observed w'hen one has to meet 
another person :— 


Jiha Mndah herictnu orang, 

Bangsa yang haih atau pun 
hurangj 

Di-pihirhan masa hHapangan 
orang, 

Jangan-lah pergi ivahiu sa~ 
barang. 


If 3^011 w'ant to meet a person, 
Whether of noble or humble 
birth. 

Think out the time it will be 
agreeable to him to see 30 U, 
And do not go at a time chosen 
at random. 


Barang kali orgug di-dalam hah 
nya. 

Kit a p^gi ha-rumah ia-nya, 

Nyata-lak hit a hurang pihir- 
nya; 

DhJcSchualihan rtnnali ibu bapa- 
nya. 


Perha|)s you may find him under 
circumstances, 

Which, if we come to his houses 

Would make it appear as if we 
had acted inconsiderately; 

Excepted from this rule is tlie^ 
house of parents. 


Otmuj fengali bersuka ria, If a man is just c^njoying him¬ 

self, 

B^rsama anak isteri ia. In the company of Ids wdfe and 

children, 

Jangan4dh segera h^rt^mu dia, Do 3iot be in a hurry to see him, 
Sabar4ah dahulu 'adai mamma. As to w^ait is the proper custom. 


.Jiha ia tampaJehan hamu, 
DhtPngah jalan ia IMP mu, 
Nyatahan suha manis muha-mu, 
N^schaya hati-nya tiada-lah 
jernu. 


If he sees you by chance. 

IMien you meet in the road, 
Show him a friendly face, 

And his heart is sure not to be- 
displeased. 


Jiha pada trahfu malam-nya, 
.Jangan-lah hamu pergi ha- 
rumah-nya, 

M^lainhan ia a da hajahnya, 
liu pun sudah bi^rjanji icapada- 
nya. 


At night time. 

On no account go to his house,. 

Unless there is reason. 

And then only if it has been 
agreed upoiT between you. 
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DSmikian pula wahtu pagi, 

Jangan~lah seg^ra kamu nan 
p^rgi, 

Nantikan sadlkii matahari 
tinggi, 

Lepaskan ia mandi hersugi. 


Orang ihxgali hachakan hutang, 
Balk pun pagi aiau pun pHang, 
Sahar dahulu kamu nan daiang, 
Wakin ini sangaidak pantang. 


Takutkan ini kSsi'halan hati, 

KPJalangan kiia ia h(r1i6nii, 

Wakiu d^niikian h(*ndak di- 
pSrhati, 

Di-sdhahkan kita jadi mPnyakiti. 


Jngal4ah oleh-mu, airang dan 

S%t%f 

Bangai-lali balk menieliharakan 
haii, 

Di-amalkan haik budi pP^kPrii, 

Inidah m-iengah perbekalan 
mail. 

Wakiu orang hPrniat bPrkata, 

Jangan-lah sPgPra pPrgiAah kita, 
Takutkan ia bSrsalahan chita, 

Walau pun dia tiada mPngata. 

Istimewa waktu faraid bagi-nya, 

la Ungah sPmbayang mPngajir 
nya, 


Shaer Raksi 

The same holds pfood for the 
early morning; 

On no account go to him in a 
hurry; 

Wait a bit until the sun is fair- 
ly high. 

And he has done with his bath 
and the cleaning of his teeth. 

If a man is just saying the ob* 
ligatory prayers, 

Kc it in the morning or in the 
afternoon, 

Have patience ])efore you go to 
him, 

As it is a time which is abso¬ 
lute] \ taboo. 

And yon must fear that he will 
regret it, 

If your coming causes him to- 
stop. 

Thus this is the time about 
which Toil must be very care¬ 
ful, 

As it may li*ad to your offend¬ 
ing him. 

Ho not forget, brothers and 
sisters, 

'Fhat it is well to take care to 
keep in good temper, 

And to take pains to be always 
of good disposition, 

Whicli is half the provision for 
the journey of death. 

At tile time a man wants to 
speak to yon, 

Ho not be in a hurry to see him, 

As you must fear that he change 
his mind, * 

Although ho does not say so. 

Especially at tlie time of his ob¬ 
ligatory religious observances,. 

When he is in the act of pray¬ 
ing or reading the Koran, 
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JangnnAah Iciia MrUmu 
s^gera-nya, 

Nantikan Uins anial warid- 
ni/a, 

Tamhahan waktu maghrib dan^ 
isha, 

Jangan-lah hSrt^mu mSnyatakan 
s^sak, 

Atnalan orang minjadi rosak, 

T'Madang ada Urk^na gasak, 

Jika kamu hirhajai pHia, 

MSnyatakan kSsusahan yang 
mSmhSrati; 

liu pun hSndak kamu bSrhaii, 

Di-muka pmfu kamu bSrhSnti, 

Jika ada orang di-situ, 

Surohkan mSmhSri tahu yang 
Untu, 

Nanii-lah kamu jaicab-nya itu, 

DSmikianJah *adat manusia 
hagitu. 

Apabila kamu bSrjumpa kapada- 
nya, 

Dahulukan salam hajat tangan- 
nya, 

KSmudian baharu bSrkata hajaU 
nya, 

Inirlah Urtib elok di-pdkai-nya. 


Orang tcngah kPrja bSrhilang, 

JanganJah kamu daiang bSr^ 
ulang, 

llSndakJah kamu hSrbalek 
pulang, 

Supaya jangan hati~nya walang, 

Atau pun orang minum dan 
makan, 

JanganJah kamu sSgSra dapai- 
kan. 


You must on no account be in 
a hurry to see him, 

But wait until he has done with 
his prayers. 

The more so at the time of the 
afternoon and evening prayer, 

One must not come and trouble 
him; 

If the meritorious deeds of a 
man are spoiled, 

One may occasionally be chidden. 

If you want to be taken notice 
of, 

S,how a sorrowful face, which 
will impress him; 

And this you should bear well 
in mind: 

Always stop at the door! 

If you find anybody there, 

Ask that the person you want 
to see be informed of your 
coming, 

And await his reply, 

As such is the custom. 


If you meet him. 

First salute him and request his 
hand. 

And then only state what you 
want; 

That is a politeness it is weU to 
show. 

If a man is busy with his ac¬ 
counts, 

Do not look in again and again, 

It is better that you go home, 

That you may not upset him. 

Or if a man is just eating or 
drinking. 

Do not go to meet him in a 
hurry; 
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MMainkan hamu yang dirhajat- Jt ifc; otherwise If you are the 
kan, man who is wanted, 

Patut-lah kamu haik m^nyam- In that case it is well to ap- 
paikan, proach him. 


Wakiu orang hampir tidor-nya, 

Itu pun jangan kamu pirgi-nya, 

Baik pun wakiu siang malam- 
nya, 

Nantikan wakiu sa-hingga jagor 
nya. 


At the time when people are go¬ 
ing to sleep, 

At such a time, too, you should 
not go. 

Whether during the day or at 
night-time; 

Wait for the time when they 
rise. 


Orang di-daJam kf\^wsahan 
terang, 

Jangan b^rUmu bfirhajat sa- 
harang, 

Apa>-iah lagi di~iengah orang, 

Takutkan jadi khilaf mhn- 
harang. 


People wl)o are obviously in 
trouble. 

You should not approach with 
any requests, 

Kspeeially if they are surround¬ 
ed by others, 

As you must fear that you make 
a mistake and rouse their 
anger. 


M^lainkan rumah kamu hiam, 

PSkSrjaan itu kamu kuasa, 

Tiada-lah kamu mUnantikan 
masa, 

Tiada men jadi kamu hinasa- 


Hut if it is a house where you 
are quite at home, 

And in a matter in which you 
have authority, 

Tlien you need not wait for an¬ 
other time. 

And it will not load to trouble. 


Orang hPndak Mrjalan sudah, 
Jangan kamu mPndatangkan 
marah , 

Milainkan pSrkhabaran yang 
add paedah, 

Tiada kamu herhaii gondah. 


If the man is just going away. 
Do not risk making him angry,, 

Unless you have news wdiich will 
be to his advantage; 

Then you need not be uneasy. 


liu pun orang b^rsama m^sSra, 

Tiap-iiap p^k^rjaan satu 
bichara, 

DUmikian itu tiada kira; 

Tiada-lah jadi chachat dan 

chsd^ra. 


Also if it is a man with whom 
you are intimate. 

And who in everything is of the 
same opinion as you; 

With him you need not be so 
thoughtful. 

As it will not lead to reproaches 
and fault-fin dii'g. 
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Tingah orang m&masalc mlng- If a person is just cooking his 
gulai-nya, meal, 

JanganJah kamu pergi sOrsegSra- 13o not approach him in a hun^; 
nya. 


Jikalau pun kamu hiasa hapador 
nya, 

IlindahJah kamu mAnanti pe- 
lawornya. 

Jikalau tidak p^lawa-nya itu, 

Jangan-lah kamu pergi kasitu, 

Supaya UrpSlihara p^rkataan ta* 
Untu, 

TiadaJali kamu hvrhaii buntu, 

M^lainkan rumali ihu hapa yang 
Urang, 

Tiada-lah orang mengaia 
larang, 

ApaJah lagi datang-mu jarang, 

SaJl^ngah jadi kasiikadn orang, 

PaUit-lah kamu pergi s^lalv, 

Tamhahan rumah iuan peng- 
hulu, 

TiadaJah kamu inPnjadi malu, 

BMain ^adat zaman dahitln. 


Ada pun 'ndat zaman sPkarang, 

Wang dun duit di-pandang 
orang, 

Jikalau pun kamu mudara yang 
terang, 

NP^schaya di-pPrhuaUnya , 
harang-harang. 


Wang thda di-dalam diri, 
TanJjahan pula malus dirchari, 
KPdiaman-nya pula di-dalam 
nP.gSri, 

Orang mMihai pun ada yang 
lari. 


Even if you are quite intimate 
with him, 

You should await his invitation. 


If that invitation is not forth¬ 
coming, 

13o not go near that place, 

So that yon may be spared abuse, 

And not suffer uneasiness. 

It is otlierwise if you go to the 
house of your parents; 

•'I'here nol)ody will say that it is 
forbidden: 

Especially if you come Ibut rare- 

Some peo])le will always be glad. 

It is meet that you visit often. 

Especially the house of a chief, 

Jt will not bring you into dis¬ 
grace, 

I'ifferent was the custom of 
former times. 


As for the custom of the present 
day, 

People look only at money, 

And even if it is your own 
brother. 

He is sure to treat you like any¬ 
body else. 


Tie has no money himself, 

And is too lazy to look for it. 

If you live in a large town. 

Some people will run away if 
they see (a visitor coming?), 
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Tinggal ada juga saiRhii. 

Adat dahulu wahtu-nya sahit, 

Ziarat jvga iakutkan hangkit, 

Sampai juga naik ka-hukit. 


But a few will remain at home. 
In former times, when a person 
ill, 

The visitors wre afraid to go- 
away again. 

And ])eople e\en visited houses 
far away in the hills. 


Takut Urkhm kaia ia' Uniu, 

Jadi ziarat juga kchsiiu, 

PSngan sehah dSmikian itv, 
Jika tidnk, haii-nya huniu. 


As they were afraid to be spoken 
of badly. 

They paid their visit to the sick 
even in such places. 

And as such was the custom. 
They wer(‘ uneasy in their minds 
if they did not do so. 


Dptnikiaii lagi, ayohai ikhtvan, 

Jikalau masok pUrhmpunan 
perempuan, 

Jangan4ah iiada ke- 

talman , 

TJendal'-lak haikkan iingkah k^- 
hkiian. 


There is something else, friends, 

1 f you come into an assembly of 
women, 

Do not he unmajinerly and self- 
asHorti^ e: 

Yon should ho on your best be¬ 
haviour. 


Jika iiada perangai ha git u, 
Xyata-lah hati di-kachau liantu, 

PatufJah di-lontar kepala di- 
luiu, 

Orang pun hanyak hhichiJah 
Untu, 


As, if >ou are not well-behaved. 
It is taken as a sign that vour 
mind is upset bv the devil. 
And vou deserve having some¬ 
thing thrown at you or being 
knocked on your head. 

And many people are sure to 
hate you. 


Tutor dan hahasa h^rjagaJah 
kita. 

Serf a jangan b^rpanjang mata, 

Sah^niara hSlum orang min- 
dmta, 

LPpas daripada orang hlrchinta. 


We must see well to our words 
and manners, 

And on no account cast amorous 
glances; 

As long as we remain free from 
being slandered. 

We do not belong to the people 
who live in sorrow. 


Dudok hampir plrlmpmn yang If you sit next to a young 
muda, woman, 

Jangan plrangai-mu mlngador- On no account be flirtatious; 
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lUmhaikkan chakap sadikit ta* 
pada, 

Supaya f^rpilihara diri-mu yang 
ada. 


finprove your wordfl, of which 
not a single one should be in¬ 
discreet, 

Tn order that you protect vour- 
self. 


Apa-tah lagi istM nan orang, 

Jangan sa-kali di-perhnat sa- 
harang, 

Hukum shariat Utah mSlarang, 
Walau pun ia ahdi'sa-orang, 


Especially if she is the wife of 
another man, 

You should not commit the 
slightest ijidiscretion, 

It is forbidden by religious law, 
Even if she be 4)iit a slave. 


Jikalau ka-mmalx orang yang 
mulia, 

H^ndakJah Uriih hormatkan 
dia. 

Tutor dan hahasa Ugohkan sStia, 
NSschaya kamu orang phrchaya. 


If you come to the house of a 
mail of rank. 

You should show modesty and 
due respect; 

Your w^ords and behaviour 
should confirm your loyalty, 

And you may lie sure that you 
will win confidence. 


Ziarat ha-pada orang kJsakitan^ 

L^mah Umhui sakalian p^rhuat- 
an, 

Supaya Urpilihara daripada 
hMan, 

Mudah-mndahan s^gSra kesi- 
hatan. 


During a visit to a sick person, 
You should he soft and gentle 
in w^hatever you do, 

'fhat he may not suffer a re¬ 
lapse. 

And perhaps may quickly re¬ 
cover. 


Apa-apa kaMndah makan 
minum-nya, 

Barang tiada pantang kapada^ 
nya, 

H^ndakdah sSgdra kamu mSti- 
chari-nya, 

Supaya jangan sehal haii-nya. 


Whatever he wants to eat or to 
drink, 

Unless it is something forbidden 
to him. 

You should try to obtain at 
once. 

^rhat he imay not be sad in his 
heart. 


Apa-iah lagi savdara kapadch 
mu, 

Sadiapdiap hari hPrulangdah 
kamu, 

Tamhahan saudara yang ada 
"elmuy' 

Sadikit jangan Mrhati jimu. 


Especially if it is your own 
brother, 

You should visit him again and 
again every day; 

So much the more if vour bro¬ 
ther is a learned man, 

You should never weary of it 
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JiJca hamu mSUharahan p&nya- If you nurse liira in his sicknesSy 
hiUnya, 

Dudok4ah hamu Mngaii tHap» You should stay with him always^ 
nya, 

Orang sakit hanyak 'bichara’-nya. And as sick people are apt to have 

much to say, 

ffSndak-lah sabar kamu kapada- You should exercise ^reat 
nya, patience with him. 


A pa makmd-nya Uheh dan 
kurang, 

Jangan4ah kamu $&g6ra 
herang, 

Jangan didawan kaia yang 
garang, 

Apa-tah lagi di-Ungali orang. 


Si^bab kera pa d^mikian itu, 
Orang yang sakit hati ta Untu, 

B^sar pahah-nya kita m^m- 
bantu. 

Tela pi d^ngan ikhlas hagiiu. 


Whatever he wishes, be it more 
or less, 

On no account show a quick 
temper. 

And do not contend against him 
with angry words, 

Especially in the presence of 
other people. 


Thus it should be done because 
A sick person is of uncertain 
temper, 

And great is our merit in com¬ 
ing to his assistance, 

Hut it should be done with a 
sincere heart. 


In the concluding verses the author preaches gentleness and 
self-restraint and abvstinence from aJl vice as the way to happiness 
in this world and the next. 



A set of Alphabet Pantuns 


Alphabet panLum are not uncommon hut none have ever been 
j^rinted in this Journal, The following learned f<et were written 
•about ^0 years ago by a Verak court poet. Raja ffaji Yahya^ in 
the time of Sultan Idris, 

\ Alif perta-rna awal di-tulis; 

Nyata-lah terdiri huruf sakalian. 

Tcrsalah niiiiipi di-harn Iblis 

Basa-iiya di-tiiiipa (iiinon" BHian. 

^ Baju layanp:an, kain sampaian 

l)i-kurniai Bagiiida Nila-Suba. 

Basa-iiya di-iim])a Gmiong Bolian 
Mniipikan biilaii jafob ka-riba. 

O Tajok mas Nila-Sagurba 

Perbiiatan galoh puspa keiichana. 

Mimpikan biilan jatoh ka-Tiba» 

C1iabaya-iiya lempali di-dalam astana. 

Thalatha beraiigkat Maharaja China 
Melangixar nogori Kombayat Nc^gara. 

(^liahaya-nya ](‘mpah <iiHlalam astana 
Ashek bt^rahi edan asmara. 

^ Jay eng Beranta Kosoma Indira 

Di-negeri Jawa {-angat pilehan. 

Asliek berahi edan asmara 
'Terkena maadzar^ dSngaii warjan* 

^ Habelor ehermin Maharaja Garhan 
J)i-8ambar oleh si-biirong GSroda. 

Terkena inaadzar dengan warjan 
Oleh terpandang paras adinda. 

^ Khalbak tiang pancha persada 

Borsiram gelar l>Srsalin nama. 

Oleh terpandang sifat adinda 
Merobolikan inian tiang ugama. 

^ Daun biidi liertatah delima 

Perbuatan tukang dari Aijdalan. 

Merobolikan iman tiang ugama! 

Dahi saperti sa-hari bulan. 


intoxication scent, perfume. 
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i Dzamin ‘Tran di-tengah jalan 

Di-ga-lndah kanan Laut Surati. 

Dahi saporti sa-hari bulan 

Senyum sadikit menghaiiohorkau hati. 

j Zulaikha a hek diidok b^rohinta, 

Bertoiini Ynsiif : angat-lah payah. 

Senyiiin sadikit inenghancborkan hati 
Meiiggugorkan iiuaii taiifik hidayah 

Sir Idris meniluM-i badiah 
Fasal kesah dan htTsbaeri. 

Monggugorkan inian tanfik hidayah 
Ariningsim kemala neg^ri. 

Shanisii hahar f hahaya berscri, 

C1innt(‘k niopMis rnpa-n}a longsir**. 

Ariningsnn keniala negeri, 

Silakan tomiiat kakaiida beradn. 

Sali-lah ada Imloh y)Wudii. 

* Ibinvi-nya nierdu merawan-rawan. 

Silnkan tom pa f kakanda horadii, 

Adinda di-iilok di-dalam paiigknan. 

ZilhrUali fin-*alam yang di-])erhiaii 

^^i-nlas singgasana bersomayam hertakhta 

Adinda di-nk*k di-dalam ])angknan 
Tngsun pekulnii tajok maldcota. 

^ Tahal siulah orang beranta 

Dosa giinoTig merchu sakti. 

Ariningsnn tajok mahkota 
Kmas tompawan ratna gnsti. 

^ Fzulmat tiada kelihatan pesti, 

Tiada-lah tenhi pt^lomaii haluan. 

t5mas tonipawan ratna gnsti, 

Ponyndah-iiya kasdi kaipada-nya tuan. 

^ ^Alat peperangan mambang di-awan 
■Chogan t^rdiri di-atas kota. 

Penyudah-nya kaseh kapada-nya tuan 
Tiada-lah abang bSrdua-ehita. 


s') 
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Ghalib berperang dSngau senjata; 
Rayat nan Imnyak inati dan lari. 

Tiada-lah abarig berdiia-ehita, 
Hanya-lab tuaii gunong baiduri. 




J 


3 Lapang niedan gelaiiggang raja 
Batn marmar licliin dan srgok. 

Ariiiingsiin ratiia pekaeha 

Adinda, well! Mari! Kakanda ])ujok. 

f Muatika gamat di-buatkan tajok, 

l)i-sunting Imginda di-ataa takhta. 

Adinda web! Mari, kakanda pujok! 
Jiwa-ku! Jangan bdrkechil chita. 

0 Xaklicala berlayar suka^hita. 

Kemudi di-kisar, lai^ar t§rkenibang. 
Jiwa-ku! Jangan berk^'hjl chita, 
M^inberi k^su aban di-kaJbu abang. 

^ Waliani bati unggas yang terbang, 

Takut di-paiiah Sang Yang dewata. 

Memberi kesusalian di-kalbn abang 
Adinda, weh! Dengar kakanda bSrkata. 

a Halaman ni^jelis bagai di-peta, 

Teni'bok benikir, tainan b^rawan. 

Adinda weh! Dengar kakanda b&rkata! 
Jangan-lali berkisar pMoimiaii haluan. 

Lam alif hainxah huruf bSrkawan 
KStiga-nya nyata di-dalam surat. 

, ‘ Jangan-lah b^^rkisar pMoman haluan, 
Takut ka-b^ting jong ka-darat. 


P6rahu kenaikan dewa shah peri, 
Berangkat ka-laut ia b^nnain. 

Hanya-lah tiian gunong baiduri. 

Paras laksana hunri-ain. 

Keris i^5ni]iana bersimpul kain 

Peiiokok bers^daiig dengan tembaga. 

Paras laksana huriri-ain, 

Itu-lali nama anakan shurga. 

Kalani jierak pen tembaga. 

Meniilis surat di-atas meja. 

Itu-lali nania anakan shurga 
Ariningsun ratna ])ekaeha. 
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Ya suiig^oh tli-d'ilam mashuarat. 

Sakalian fikiraii semtia sa-kiitii. 

Takiit ka-beting jong ka-clarat, 

Binasa-lah geraiigan babt^ra itu. 

^ C^hemar di-lotar dengan-nya batu! 

Ijatitas torbaiig ka-teiigah huma. 

Binasa-lab goraiigaii babtera itu. 

Nakboda inati jnni-iniidi bersama. 

^ Dalima biiah-nya kerama, 

Biiah anggor sa-tangkai lapan. 

Nakhoda niati, jiini-niucli bersanm 
Siiatu kubor, 8a-kain kafaii. 

I 'Ngambang bulan tarigga di-badapan, 

^ Biidak l)ormain niandi kuda. 

Siiatii kiibor sa-kain kafan, 

Deitiikiaii-lab tamtbil ibarat kakanda. 

t 

l^^'myurob ntus Raja B^larida 

llonyatakaji maksiid yang di-taarifkan. 

Deniikiaii-lali tamtbil ibarat kakanda. 

Adiiida jmn demikian abarig pohoiikari. 

(bisiiig kopayaiig bertnt di-iianiakaii. 

Tiikang ta’ pandai, tiada iipaya. 

Adiiida piiii domikian abaiig ]M)hoiikaii. 

Sila-lah simpan sakalian rabasia. 

‘X.va b’tn biiraf teramat niiilia, 

Penyiidalian kata panjaiig daji j>0Jidek. 

Sila-lab simran Rakalian rabasia, 

Jaugan-lali tf'rjmjidaiig kapada yang eberdek. 

Kbatam-lah sndab pt^nyndaban kata, 

Daawat bercbanipor dongan aver inata; 

^^lang dan uialain diidok bercbita, 
Tr»rkr‘nangkaii untong nasib yang leta. 


B. 0. WiNSTZDT. 



Some Malay Mystics, Heretical 
and Orthodox. 

By B. O. WlNSTKDT, M.A., 1). LITT. (OXOX.). 

One of the ma4 remarkable things about the University of 
Leiden is the mature and original work submitted by its graduates- 
for the degree of Doetor in the Linguisti(*s and Literature of the 
East Indian Archipelago. This ]m.per is no more than a summary 
of a chapter o\it of 11. Kraemer's brilliant thesis, Een Javaamche 
Primhon vif de Ze.siiende Eemv (liciden 1921) with some notes 
and references to English works that are likely to be accessible to* 
English students. 

The chapter in question deals with certain XYIth century 
mvstics of Islam, connec'ted with the north of Sumatra, that is, 
wdth two heretical mystics IJainzah Fansiiri and Shams al-I)in of 
Pa ai, and the famous orthodox mystic, Xur al-Diu, the author of 
the Bnstan al-Salafin. The interest of these men for u.« lies in 
the fact that the doctrines of w^hich they were the inheritors ana 
ex])onents attracteul the Ihminsular Mala\ with a hent for religion, 
at least as far ba<’k as the middle of the XYth century, when Sultan 
Mansur Shall sent an embassy from Malac'ca to I’asai to propound’ 
a Sufi problem^ 

Hamzah Eansnri means TTamzah of Rams, the place in Suma¬ 
tra that gave its name to I’apor Barm or ('amphor. In one of his 
own poems- li(‘ descril.ed hiimself as coming from AeheJh “which 
belonged to Marltnnt Mal^oia so that, unless those words arc' 

cn interpolation, he lived after 1636 A.T)., the year wlien that 
famous Spltaii died and acquired his posthumous title of “ (-rown 
of the World.'^ Elsew^here'’* Hamzah records how he went in ‘eareh 
of truth to Baiiten, Kudus and Pahang:— da^ivi hhjala?) di-Bahang 
narna nrgeri: dari Banten ka-Pahang Uriah payah. He visited 
Mecca and Medina and was initiated into the Qadariya order:— 
Bproleli khilafat *ilmu yang "all 
Pada 'Ahd-ahKadir^ Sayid Jilani, 

The founder of the order was regarded as a saint in the Malay 
Peninsula, it may be remarked:— vide Misa MSlaxju (ed. Winstedt, 
Singapore, 1919, p. 79) and Skeafs Malay Magic, p. 652. 
Frequently* Hamzah speaks of Shalir an-Nawi ( « New^Country « 
Ayodya®), a residence of Siamese royalty mentioned in the Malay 
Annals,as a pla<e of importance in his spiritual life. Perhaps' 
it was because Hamzah was so great a traveller and not a permanent 

1) Sejarah Melayu^ chsLigtiBr ^20 and J.E.4.S. 8.B. No. 86, 1922, pp. 264-5 
2) Leiden Library*R Codex 2016, p. 95. 3) Codex 2016 (2), Juynboirs 

Catalogue pp. 34, 35. 4) Codex 2016, p, 53; Cedex 3374, p. 24. 5)* G. P.. 
BoufPaer, Bij. T, L*en V.van N-E Deel 77,1921 p. 549. 6) Sejarah MelayUf, 
Chapter* 13, 
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sutler in Aclieli, that his name is omitted from the careful li^t of 
Shaikhs ami teaohers given in the thirteenth (*ha])ter of the Biistan 
al-Salatin, In a less famous work‘d by the same author he is men¬ 
tioned along with Shams al-Diu of Pasai a heretic with many 
followers. 

The suh-title of several of Hamzah’s works, ‘^the elucidation 
of the mystic way to God and ITnit\’^’ gives their spirit. Ilis doc¬ 
trines were not original. His poems are full of Arabic words and 
display ac(|uaintance with the erotic mystici m of Persian poetry. 
Nur al-l)in calls the followers of Hamzah and Shams al-Din after 
a. name (}¥ajudii/ya) applied to the adherents of the famous Tbii 
‘Arahi,® who along with the author of the ‘'Perfect MaiT'** is con¬ 
stantly (juoted hy Hamzah. 

For Hamzah Allah is the first and sole and absolute Being 
(u'ujud maihik). Of His manv naim^s, huwa (used in zikr ritual) 
gi\es the fcnse of self-contained Being. A round berry {haah him- 
tar) or a circle (diCira) serve as svmbols for the essence {dzaf) of 
(K)d. God contains all being and all worlds, subject and object, 
lover and beloved, heat and cold, good and evil, the Ka'bah and 
the heathen tem])le. If these opposites were not hidden as original 
disj)ositions {isii'dad asli) in the esseiK*e of God, He could not be 
called perfect. Onlv God exists: the world i> but appearance, 
(wujad wnhmi) like the reflection in a glass. Following Tbn ‘Arabi, 
Hamzah boldly a('ce])ts all Being a^ not only ore Init necessary. 
It is not the arbitrary will of God but the necessity of His Being 
that makes one man a Mu lini and another not. 

Orthodox Muslims hold that it is not tlv essence but the know¬ 
ledge ('ilmu) of God that embraces all. Th’s might be illustrated 
by a passage from the Taj al-Salafin (chajder IT), where man is 
]jictured as existing unconsciously within the ki'owledge of God, 
;;u>t a' a fish exists unconsciously within the embrace of the water 
that gives it life. But for herethnd mystics {nhl al-suluk) like 
Hamzah, the essence and the knowledge of God are one, only the 
former is the wider category. As Absolute Being, God is as a sea 
(hahr aUhuian, hnhr al-kidam) rippleless, immobile, with potential 
waves, that stirred by His creative word (kuti fayakuti) have come 
to represent the world of appearance but always have the reality 
{hakikat) of the sea. Neither sea nor waves can cease to be or 
suffer destruction, neither God nor the world. Attributes (sifnf) 
and absolute being {"ayn dmt) are identical. Hamzah borrows an 
illustration from Ibn ‘Arabi, which is mentioned in the Book of 
Bonang: all that the universe contains lies potential in God like 
the tree (pohon) in the seed (hiji). So for Hamzah but not for 
the orthodox the word of creation (kun) merely raised something 
existent already, though unmanifested, in Ood’s secret treasure 
(kanz makhli,) 

7) Tabyan fi maWifat akajan» S) R, A. Nicholson’s “ A Iiiterary 
History of tho Arabs, * * pp. 399404, London 1914. 9) Nicholson’s “Studios 
in Islamic Mysticism, * * Cambridge, 1921. 
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Tt will make for clearne s to outline liere the leading principles 
of the Neo-l^latoiiie system, whi(*h took definite shape under Ploitinus 
(died 2(19 A.D.) and came to the Muslim world mainly from the 
abridgement known the '^Theology of Aristotle/ *‘In the teach¬ 
ing of Plotinus God is the Absolute', the P'irst Potency, l)cyond the 
aphere of existence and beyond reality; that is to say, all that we 
know as existence and being is inapplioa])le to Him and He is 
therefore unknowable, because on a plane bevond our thouglit. He 
is unlimih^d and infinite and consequently Ojic, as infinity excludes 
the po sibilitv of any other than Himself on the same plane of 

being. As Absolute, (lod impliej^ a compelling necessity so 

that all which proceeds from Him is not enforced lint is necessarily 
so in the sense that nothing else ia ])os ibie. Yet Plotinus will not 
allow ns to say God 'wills’ anything, for will imjilies a desire for 
what is not possessed or is not yet prc ent: will operates in time 
and spa('e but nocessitv has for e\er proceeded from the Eternal 
One who does not act in time. Yor can we (*onceive (h)d as know¬ 
ing, con.^cions or thinking, all terms wliich describe our mental 
activities in the world of variable phenomena: Pie i- all-knowing 
by immediate apprehension whh'h in no wav resembles the operation 
of tho-ught but is super conscious, a condition whicli Plotinus des- 
<ribes as Vakefulness," a ])erpetual being aware without the need of 
-(»btaining information. 

From the true God. the eternal Absolute, proceeds Uie noufi, 
a term which has been varioudy rendered as Reason, Intellect, 
Intelligence and S])irit, tins last being the term which Dr. Inge 
legards as the best expression, and this nous is fairly equivalent to 
the Christian logos. An external emanation is necessilated in order 
that the First Caire may remain unchanged, whicli would not be 
tlie case if it had once been a source and tlien bad become the 
source of emanation: there can he no ‘becoming' in tlie First (’aiisc. 
The emanation is of the sanu* nature as its cause, but is projected 
into the world of phenomena. It is self-existent, eternal, and per¬ 
fect, and comprehends within itself the ^ pirit world,’ tlie o-bjects 
of abstract reason, tbe whole of the reality whi(*h lies behind pheno¬ 
mena; tlie tilings perceived are only the shadows of these real ones. 
It perceives, not as seeking and finding, but as already posees iiig, 
and the things pereedved are not separate or external but as included 
and apprehended by immediate intention. 

“Prom the nous proceeds the psyche, the principle of life and 
motion, the world soul which is in the universe and which is f hared 
by every living creature. It also knows, but only through the pro- 
o^es of reasoning, by means of separating, distributing and oom- 
bining the data obtained by sense perception, so that it corresponds 
in function to the ^common sense^ of Aristotle.”'® 

Following this Xeo-Platonic theory of the emanation process 
of Being, Hamzah explain'? the relation of God to the world. 

10) D.L. OTjenry's “Arabic Thought and its Place in History,»» pp. 
19-21. London, 1922. ^ 
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Highest of all is the })lane of Absolute TVnng beyond all rela-' 
tions, the plane of the immobile sea (laui Wap), of the imrevealed 
{la fa'ayyun or fiada nyafa). which neither intellect (hudi) nor 
gnosis {marifat) can fathom. 

After that Hamzah describes the descent of the world of 
command^' (*alaw aUamr), that is, of the invisible or intelligible 
wirld to the phenomenal world as a circuit with six planes (war- 
iahai) :— 

(1) "rhe first plane in the process whereby Pure Being gra¬ 
dually become- (|ualified, the initial indi\idua.lisation (ta'ayyun 
airal) contains knowlcd^fc, whidi iiuBides the know^er ('alim) and 
the known (nia'lnm) \ existence, which includes creator and crea¬ 
ture; vision {shahvd), wherein arc embraced the seer and the seen; 
and light (fwr), wherein are includid the sriver and receiver of light. 
This is tile ])lanc of the undifferentiated, or, to employ the favourite 
figure, of the sea and its surging waves. 

(2) Tn the second stage the knower contemplates him elf 
{'alim mhnaudang diri). This is the plane of knowdedcre (ma'- 
In mat) or of fixed archetypes {Utyu ihabitn), the essences of things 
as they exist from eternity in the l)i\ine knowledge, the essences of 
things as eternal ideas and therefore actual (hakiJeat al-ashya ).— 
The problem which Sultan Mahmud of Malacca propounded to the 
Sultan of Pa ai, that any one who believed that Gicd had created 
and i»estowed His gifts from all eternity was an infidel and that 
any one who disbelieved it was also an infidel.^ was a paradox 
about these fixed archetypes, or in effect, alMmt the nature of the 
redation of God to the world.—This plane is called also the plane 
of the rnh idnfi, or as Hamzah translates it. the nyawa herchampor, 
the Archetypal Spirit that constitute ^ the form of every sensible 
object. Tlie sea evaporates but by virtue of its essence it is still 
ihc sea. 

(3) In the third stage there is further particularisation into 
human, animal and vegetable spirit (ruh inmni, rah hayawani, ruh 
nabati). The 'ayn thahita are differentiated into External Arche- 
ty})e8 {'ayn kharija). The evaporation from the rea has changed 
into clouds. 

(4-()). In the ne.\t three stages the material world is reached. 
Through tlio word of creation, the. clouds change to rain, that feeds 
the rivers of the earth. 

But rivers return to the sea, the phenomenal world to its origin 
in God. Absolute Being is a sea unaffected by the issue or return 
of rivers. So the process of emanation ^^coraes full circle.^^ 

Next, Hamzah deals with the relation of God to the human 
soul. ^ Abso-lute Being is identical with the spiritual essence of man. 
(hakikat diri). Such is the heretical construction of the verse in 
Koran^^: "^Whithersoever ye turn, there is the face of Qod.^’ This 

11) Sejnrah Melayu, iokiipter 83. 12) Sura 2:1C9. Fa*aynama inwallu 
fathamma wajah Allah, ; • 
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identity i^ proved by the stage of gnosis, when the veil {hijab) 
between lover and beloved falls away. The image of a bird (unggas 
icrlalu pingai, iayr al-urynn or iiuri) synib()li/>es the spirit of man 
in oimiplete nnitv with God and symbolizes God as the ^^secret 
treasure;’' for man's s])irit in its most secret state and God iin- 
maiiifested Being are identical. In its lower nature the bird is 
identified with the invisilde intelligible world, w’herein Muslim my¬ 
sticism has placed the Koranic attributes of tl^e divine revelation 
and allegorized them as the Pen, the Guarded Tal)let and so on. 
The fir t emanation ])r(>jected from the essence* of (lod is called 
under different as])e(‘ts tlie Kadiance, iiu^rnated in the Pro’diet 
(ntir Mnliamniad) , the Spirit (ruh), the First or Tniversal Intel¬ 
ligence {'alJ otml), th(‘ (Juarded Tablet whereon the Pen wrote the 
original o1 the Koran and all that should happen till the last day, 
the Arclietypal Sjnrit.^^ 

In the circle of Being man is the turning point: in him is 
accomplished the return (iarahhi) of the outflowing process to the 
original TTnitv (iaahid). According to al-dili. whose ‘GVrfect 
Man had so much influence on Malay mysticism, man is tlie copy 
(nnslihi) of all Being, a microcosm that include- the macrocjosm, 
the reflected image of (Jed. So, ‘‘who knows himself, knows his 
Lord.” Man’s return to God is Iiot merelv an ititellectual process. 
The knowledge and love of God are identical.^'* The Tn\stic is drunk 
V, ith the wine of God, Who is at the same time chalice (fahar) and 
wine (arr//r).^® To accom})lish the return to Ahsmlute Being (her- 
iemu (Ungau dzai muilal'), man must ])e a friendle s wanderer 
(dagang piafv), free from all ties (knjud), T^ove of the world 
leads to all sin : forsaking the world to all piety:— 

Tlnhh aUdnnia ra'^f s^gala Ichaidal; 

Taric al-dnma f^irr hJl 'ibadafd*^ 

'The lover of God always has union with Him. 

Jfarnzah misl'in orang *nryani, 

Bvl'an-nya "A jam lagi * Arabia 
Shiliasa wosil dengan yang haldd"' 

“ Hamzah, poor and naked, neither Persian nor Arab, is ever inti¬ 
mate with the Eternal.” 

Havijig destroyed individual existence, yet Hamzah, outwardly 
at least, accepts Muslim law as a torch held out by the Prophet 
to seekers of the way. Of course, as a member of the Qadariya 
order, he dismisses walking on water, eating fire and flying as false ’ 
expedients (uhatan dmta) and not signs of divine grace. To live 
ji» solitude, to hypnotize oneself by stai'ing at navel or nose he 
condemns as means of union with God:— 

13) Asrar aU*ariJina hxid Nut abdin.•/smr al-inmn, 14) 

Hamzah Sharab al-*aftMkina. ' 16) Gadax 2016, op. 70 and 90. I6) Codex 
*2316. p. 17 and Ood. 3874 p. 82. 17) Codex 2016 p. 77, 
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Hmu Allah jangan kau-gafdong 
IH’paru-pani atau di-halek janlohg. 

Shams al-l^in ibn Abdullah al-S.umatraiii came from Pasai in 
its decay. He mentions a Javanese, Pangeran Bonaag, as one of his 
teachers. He is said to have died in 1630 A.l).^® Of all but one 
of liis works only exd’r])!.^ remain. But his d(H*trines are known. 
All but (lod, even man, is only appearance {wahmi, mma-narna- 
only the reflection thrown on the screen l)V the hand that 
moves the ])U])])et^ (dalangY** in a shadow-show. 

His school talks not only of the seven shiges in tlie process of 
enianatioji described i)y Hamzah but of ahadiyya, irahda iraliidiyya, 
^nlam anrali, 'alam mifhal 'alum ajsam and 'nlam insan himlL 
Most of tliest* comnioii terms of Muslim mystici m are explained 
for English readers in Xidiolson's “Studies in Islamic Mysticism” 
(Cambridge, 1921), in definitions translated from Al-rJili. Aha- 
dlyya is Being t'OTlsciou^ of itself as one, Being first approaching 
manifestation. Wahdn is the unity of the self effected by stripping 
it of attributes and relations. Wahidiyya is Being, identifying 
itself as one with it.-^idr as many, so that all distinction between 
attributes, mercy and vengtance for example, is lo t. Below the 
world of S|)irits is ihe Morld of Similitudes, the Muslim term for 
Platonie " ideas,” ready to be materialized in the physical world. 
'I'he 'ahiHi ajsam is a world of fine corporeal substan(X‘s that cannot 
]jerish or lu' ] eneived i)y the senses. \e\t coineN the World of 
Man and lastly tlie World of the Perf(*ct Man. of whom al-Jili 
v.Tites. Highest of all is the plane of absolute transeendenee (tan- 
zili). as (lod is in Himself, which only He can eoneeivo or know. 
After the analogy of human knowlediie, wliere .‘•elf-conseious 
tlmught di covers the 1 and not-I, so the ])rocess of ditforentiation 
and manifesiaticn in the Divine Self evolves through God brooding 
u])oi} Himself (mvnilek diri). Man is tlu' image and reflection of 
tiod. “To know one's self is to know one's Lord.'^ 

Xur al-Din, the author of the Bustan al-Salatin, came from 
Raiiir in Bikanir in Rajputana.-^ He a^ri^ed in Acheh in May 
1637 A.D.““ and is said to have retnrnt'd to his native place seven 
>ears later.*'^ In one of his works-"* he described himself as ^‘the 
ciiTHboarer of the IVophet, who carries around the iuiip of the drink 
offered by hiiir’ (saki al-nasul ia-Uu yang fncngidarknn piala mi- 
miman Jiasul), Besides other worlds he wrote several polemical 
treatis(xs against the heretical mystic', who hold God and the world 
and man to be one (sa-hangsa) y thereby detroying theism, making 
God not the creator hut only an idea, making the world either an 
empty show or el-e eternal, leading man like Pharaoh to regard 
himself as God. He condemned Hamzah^s similes and compared 

18) Bustan-al-Sahiiny Chapter 18. 

19) Oodex 1832, £ol. 17 a, Cafe, Juynboll p. i'88. 20) itf, fol. 14 b. 

21) G P. Kouffaer, U, *p. 466. 22) J.U.A P., S.B. 82. pp. 151-2. 23*) van 
BonkersCatalngud p. 614. 24) Akhhar al akhiray Cod. 1960. p. 91, JuynbolPs 
CatalogoB p. 274. 
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his views with those of Indians who believe in incarnation (hulu- 
liyya) and metempsyciiosis (sumaniya). The holders of such doc¬ 
trines are heretics, freethinkers and infidels (mulhid, zindik, kafir). 
Tliere are false mystics like Ham»ah and Shams al-Din (orang 
yang Mrsufi^mfi) and orthodox mystics {sufi yang ahl Allah) like 
Ghazali, Fakhr al-Din, Shihah al-Din al-Suhrawardi, Abu Talib 
al-Makki, Abu al-Kasim al-Knshayri, Jbu ‘Ara)»i and ‘Abd al- 
Karim al-Jilani. 

For Nur-al-l)in the world possesses only metaphorical being' 
{ivujud majazi) and can Ik* called the shadow of God as dependent 
on Him but not as emanating from Him. His Asrar al4nsan gives 
a clear account ol* mediaeval Muslim cosmogony. The argument 
is that the spirit (ruli) is not eternal (kadim ) but the first of 
created things {nnjhdatfi) :—an ortho<lox answer to Sultan Mah- 
mud^s problem. The Supreme Spirit {Ruh a'zant). whence all 
human spirits derive their powers, the Holy Spirit (ruh kudus) or 
spirit viewed as eternal in relation to God, the Throne, the White 
Fearl (al-durra ahhayda), the Kadianec (wnr) of Muhammad, the 
Pen, the Primal liOgos (*akl atvwal). the Revealed B(M>k (kitah 
mnbin), the Motlier of the Book (umm akkitah) or fundamental 
part of the Koran, the Guarded Tablet, are all identified, because 
the Koran speaks of them as the first creahHl things {*wwiralu ma 
khalaka Allah ruhi). In other word; the Spirit (ruh) has many 
names according to its a8pe<'t (Nihar), and, e^^pecially under the 
aspect of the Radiance of Muhammad, is the cause of all, contahnng 
in it-elf the divine prototypes of things. The Spirit in all its 
aspects, together with heaven and hell, belongs to the invisible intel¬ 
ligible world {'alam aUamr, 'alam ahmahtkut). directly created by 
the word hm and imperishable (haki). The visible Calam sha^ 
hada) or created world Calam al-khalk. aUmulk) contains all 
created through a means (nasif) and is [)eri8hable (faua). 



A Survey of the Dragonfly Fauna of 
the Malay Peninsula, with notes on 
that of Neighbouring Countries. 

Part I. 

By F. F. Laidlaw, m.a. 

Odonata. 

CaniivoroiiB insects, with biting jaws and two pairs of richly 
veined wings. With incomplete metamorphosis and no pupal in- 
etar, wings (lev(*loped externally. In the adult the eompounrl eyes 
are large or very large, ocelli present; antennae reduced and bristh - 
Jike. Head very freely moveable on a small prothorax wdiieh is 
distinctly segmented oif from tlie synthorax. This latter consists 
of fused meso-, and meta-thorax, in w^hich the tergites are extreme- 
ly^educed, whilst the lateral selerites are greatly developed, and 
lie with their dorso-veiitral axis in an oblicpie ))ositi(»n, so that the 
wing-bases are carried back and do not lie verti(‘ally over the 
corresponding legs, 'l'ln‘se are not adapted for walking on a plane 
surface, but for clinging or for grasping ))rev, and owing to the 
obliquity of tlie synthorax they are placi‘d th.at they can readily 
carry any objec t seized to the mandibles. 

Abdomen long and usually rather shmder, eomsisting of the 
complete segments with vestiges of an ehnenth segment,and termi¬ 
nal appendages. ^lales with genital port* on the stt‘rnite of the 
ninth aMorninal segment, and with a comjdicated eopulatory ap¬ 
paratus develojK'd from the sternites of the set'oiid and third 
abdominal segments. Terminal appendages adapted as 'elaspers.' 

Females with genital pore in the suture between eighth and 
ninth segments of the abdomen. Ovipositor eoTn[)lete or reduced. 

In the larva the body may be flattened dorso-ventrally or to 
aome extent laterally according as to whether the insect is a bottom¬ 
living or free-swimming (Teature. A remarkable feature of the 
larval organization is the ‘ mas'k/ a prehensile apparatus consisting 
of the Buh-nientiim, mentum and labial pal)>s. The mentum is 
•elongated and hinged on to the sub-meiitum in siudi a manner tliat 
it can be projected forw^ard in front of the head of the larva, carry- 
ing at its distal end the strong labial palps which act as raptorial 
pincers. 

The larval legs are adapted for erawding or for burrowing in 
mud. The wings appear at about the fourth instar as small swell¬ 
ings on the phniral ridges of the synthorax. Hespiration in the 
larva is effwded either by a specialized rectal branchial apparatus 
(internal) or by external gills which are commonly caudal, but in 
two subfamilies paired gill-like striu^tiires are developed on some 
of the abdominal segments ventrally. 
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The venation of the wings is of great systematic importance, 
and it is necessary to explain tiie terminology enjployed, whieli is 
based on Needham's well-known work A Genealogk* Study of 
Dragonfly Wing Venation (I’roc. U. S. Nat. Mus. XXVI 1903, 
pp. 703-701 PI. XXXI-LIV). Some modification in his notation 
is made here, notably the use of the term MS for the Zygoptera. 
Ontological and Pahu'ontological r(‘seareh now being earned out 
by I^r. Tillyard is tending to sIioav that tlu* homologizing of the 
main veins (and traclieal trunks) of the dragonfly wdng with those 
of the wings of other insects is not a simple matter, lienee the 
nomenclature, int(‘nd(‘d and at first believed to indicate undoubted 
homologies, must be regarded rather as entirely tentative and liable 
to considerable all (‘rations. 

I'Ik' main longitudinal \(‘ins of the adult wing are ])reci‘ded 
ill the larval wing-case by hmgitudinal tra(*heae, and these are 
giv(m the same nanu‘S as tlu* \eiiis. Jmjjortant branches of any 
main veiji are numbered from before backwards XI, X2, etc. and 
it follows that the outermost branch, as being necessarily the most 
anterior, is spoken of as the first branch. 

C(*rtain areas of systematic importan(‘e at the wing base are 
given the name of the \(nn bounding tlu*m anteri(n*ly. thus the 
costal-s|>a(‘e is tlu* s])aee Iving immediat(*ly behind the costal nerve. 

Secondary longitudinal veins, d(*velo|)ed in the more richly 
Yciiu‘d gen(‘ra may be either marginal, wh(*n tliey an* sjvoken of as 
suppl(‘nu‘ntary to tlie main vein immediately in front of tbeni and 
given a notation Xla, Xlb, ete., or if not marginal they are called 
‘supplements' to this main vein immediately in front of tiunn and 
indicated thus Xspl. 

Sucli supjdoments or supplementary veins are apparently 
formed by the straightening out of a line in the netwoi-k of cross- 
veins in response to nieeliniiica] requirements. 

A special area of the wing, the quadrangle of the Zygoptera 
and tile ‘triangles’ of the Anisoptera, is spoken of as the discal celL 

Tiu* anterior margin of tlu* M'ing is formed by the costal 
vein c. This lias no tracheal jirecursor in the lar\a, or at most 
only a vestigial one. The costal vein or ‘costa’ is unbranclied. At 
a point in its course generally at or before the middle of the wing- 
length the costa is ‘kinked’ and at this point is joined bj the up¬ 
turned end of the inain longitudinal vein next behind it, the sub- 
costa. This point is called the nodus, and is a ^characteristic 
feature of all dragonfly wings. 

Near the apex of the wing there is a cell lying immediately 
below the (josta, and hounded behind by the radius, which haa 
thickened margins and is generally dark in colour, Tliis is the 
^pterostigma’, whicdi in the Anisoptera is usually much longer than 
it is broad. It jirobably serves to strengthen and perhaps to weight 
the cutting edge of the wing. In a few Zygoptera it may be absent 
altogether. 
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The next main vein the Suh-costa, Sc, hag a well developed 
tracheal predecessor. It is unbranched, and terminates always 
at the nodus. 

Behind it is the Radius, R, also with a tracheal predecessor. 
In the Zygoptera this vein (and trac'hoa) rniw to the wing apex 
without brancdung. fn the Anisoptera. at the level of tlie nodus 
the trachea, R, gives off a branch usually called the Radial sector, 
Rs, This branch crosses over the first two branches of the next 
main longitudinal trachea, the Media, and reaches the wing margin 
behind them. In the adult the vein Rs is carried back towards the 
wing base to join the brarndj of the Media which further out hifiir- 
cates to become veins Ml and so that vein Rs has a distal part 
preceded by trachea Rs, and a basal j)art which has no definite 
tracheal ])rcdei*essor. This basal part is si)okcn of as the bridge- 
vein.^’ The point at which the tracheal part of Rs begins is always 
indicated in the adult by the obliquity of a cross-vein betwium it 
nnd Ms?, marking the original course of the trachea. 

[Tillvard suggests that the condition found in the Zygc»[>tera 
to be noted immediately is primitive, and tliat the adult condition 
of the Anisoptera (‘onforms to this, whilst the tracheal condition 
of the Anisoptera is a eonse(|uenee of specialization of the trai-heae 
of the neighlKuirliood, and the beh(*ading of one or more main 
liranelies by anotlier.] 

Next hehind the radius comes the Media, M, (so-ealled at 
prt'sent.) The trachea M runs for the first part of its course very 
close to the radius. Some little way out it bends backwards, 
the bond forming the u])per limit ol a trans\ers(‘ or lU'arly iraiis- 
^'erse structure of importance in the adult wing, called the arculus. 
The lower limit of the arculus is formed by a cross-vein, without 
a strong traciieal pre(*ursoi\ which runs to the next pooierior 
longitudinal vein, tlie cubitus. 

After bending to form tins ujqier limb of tlic arculus the 
media immediately ])ilnreates. The anterior of the two branclies 
in its turn gives rise to four branches in tlie Zygoptera and to 
three in the Aniso])tera, and for tltis ])art of its course is reim-red 
to as Ml+3. The first branch it gives off, the most posterior, is M3. 
Then in Zygoptera it gives off usually at or after the level of the 
nodus, another branch whose eouise exa(‘tly corresponds to the 
bridge-vein plus the tracheal part of Rs of the Anisoptera. This 
branch the Zygopterous sector,” is lakdh'd Ms to omphasizj this 
resemblance. The branches M2 and Ml lie mueli nearer the apex 
of the wing, and the part of the trunk distal lo Ms which carries 
them is referred to as All these liranehes run to the wing 

margin in a fairly direct course. 

M4 as it leaves tHe arculus bounds anteriorly the >mall but 
important discal space or cell. This as already noted, in the 
%goptera is a quadrangular space, whose inner margin is formed 
by the low’or limb of the arculus. In the Anisoptera the discal 
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space is always divided into a supra-iriangle and triangle by a 
vein lying longitudinally. Tliis A\in has no tracheal precursor. 
Beyond the discal area ^f4 is t*ontinned out io the hind-margin of 
tlie wing. 

In the adidt it should ])e noted that the Media as far as the 
level of the areulus is not in(‘rely in close contiguity with the 
Hfldius ])nt is aetualh fused witli it, and the bend it makes away 
from K at the areulus instead of being curved is generally almost 
rectangular; whilst M1 -t 3 and M4 appear to originate from the 
areulus itself. 

Next in order if^ the ('iihilns, Cn, with trachea and vein. 
This runs outwards without branching as far as the distal end of 
the discal cell, at which points it breaks up into two branches 
numbered (hil and (’n2 resf)€ctively. 

In some Zygoptera the branching away of vein ViU is quite 
rci'tangular and tlie vein is produced backwards by a ‘bridge-vein’’ 
called the amd-hrulge wliieh may run to join the anal vein at Ac, 
or may join the anal margin of the wing more or less distal to Ac. 
Tlie petiolatioii of the wing is said* to cease at the provimal end of 
this bridge-vein. 

In certain genera vein CuJ i.v lost altogether, it has so to sf)eak 
‘moved off the field.’ Jn some of these genera the anal-hridge vein 
is retained hul in othep even that may Ije lost. In a few ea^ea 
e\en Cu may have ncarlv edged off the wing altogether. This 
curious method of reduction of complexity of venation seems to- 
have occurred independently in several widely separated sid)-families 
—lAhellagime, Platyrnetninae , PintysticHnae. 

Last of all the Anal trachea. A, runs in close com])any with 
tlie trunk of i^u for a short distance. It then turns abruptly 
backwards giving rise to a cross nerve in the adult called the anal 
crossing, Ac. In the Aniso])tera the anal trachea then gives off 
f(mr priiH'ijjal branches, one of which calleil the recurrent anal 
vein, Ar, runs back to the base of the wing. In the Zygoptera this 
recurrent liranch is the only branch of imimrtance, and it may form 
the actual anal margin of tlie wing between Ac and the wing base. 

The other brandies in the Anisoptera taike ])art in forming 
the anal loo]) of the adult wing. 

The anal Aein from its (oininenceiiunt to the point where it 
diverg(‘s to form Ac in the adult wing is fused with the trunk of 
the cubitus. 

The genital strLU*tLire.s of Dragontlieg are unique amongst In- 
vsect- in tliat the intromittent organ of the male is situated on the 
ventral side of s<*ginents 2 ami 3 of the abdomen remote from the 
external opening of the genital glands. The intromittent organ 
is coniplicatKl ami shows inifcrtant differences of structure in the 
two sub-ordtfrs. Each 8]?ccie- furthermore has its own character¬ 
istic differences in detail so that, as Kennedy especially has shown^ 
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the characters of the organ can be usefully employed in the dis- 
(Tiitiination of species. As however microscopic preparations are 
required for its study, and because as a rule species can be discri¬ 
minated by more easily available methods T do not propose to go 
into an}'^ detail over the matter. 

Tn addition the male is provided with ^claspers’ or ^anal ap¬ 
pendages.* Tn the Zygoptera these tK>nsist of an upper and a lower 
pair. The upper pair are derived from the ‘oercoids^ of the tenth 
segment of the abdomen, the lower pair from the eerci of the ves¬ 
tigial eleventh segment. Tn the ea e of the Anisoptera there is an 
upper pair homologous with that of the Zygoptera, but instead of 
a lower fair there is a single median ‘low^er’ appendage which is 
derived from the tergite of the eleventli abdominal segment (This 
tcrgite is present in the larA^ae where it is called the processus 
dorsalis ). 

The fcmiale retain.- the upper pair of anal appendages ap- 
jiarcntly as vestigial structures in both suborders. 

These appendages of the male are of the greatest use in dis¬ 
criminating closely allied sjiecies in very many eases especially 
amongst the Zygoptera. 

It is evident that the union of the sexes is conducted on a 
different plan to that which usually obteins on insects. As the 
process is complicated and a little difficult to follow I think* I 
cannot do better than quote in exienso Ris^ transcription of the 
clear account given by Dr. \Vesenl>erg-Lund— 

‘‘The male seizes his mate first with his spiny fi'ct, takes for a 
moment a position on the head of the female, at which moment the 
spermatic fluid is transmitted from the owning on the eighth to 
the (;opulatory apparatus on the sc^jond segment, then the male 
takes hold of its mate by the terminal appendages (claspers), 
which are applied to the prothorax in Zygoptera, to the head in (at 
least most of) the Anisoptera; the female, somehow aided by the 
male, curves her abdomen (under her own bead) so that her genital 
opening will join the male’s second steruite, and the act is thus 
consummated. In most cases its later stages take place on some 
supporting plant or even on the ground; but there are some re¬ 
markable cases (LiheUula i/uadrimaculala of Europe for example) 
when the entire complicated function is performed whilst the two 
uctors coutimu* their rapid flight and in these cases it lasts only a 
few seconds. In other cases it may last for hours.” 

The eggs are laid by the female cither in the tissues of water 
plants (most Zygoptera) or in some ca.ses in or on water or 
mud, 'lliose species which deposit their eggs in water have a 
reduced ovipositor {ejj» lAbellulinae, Gompliinae), 

Little can be said of the economic importance of the Order as 
few precise observations have been made. It is evident that 
dragon-flies must destroy an enormous numlier of Diptera, both in 
larval and adult stages, and there can be no doubt but tiat we 
must regard them as being on the whole beneficent to mankind. 
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The only Malayan name that I can find for the dragonfly is 
^^piiting betiong” which was given me by Annandale as the 
Patani Malay name for dragonflies generally.^ 

The terms employed in referring to various parts of the body 
for descriptive purposes T hope will be sufficiently explained by the 
diagrams accompanying the text. 

Geographical terms employed are as follows— 

Neo-Malaya —Porneo, Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula.. 
Malaysia —The Archipelago including the Philippines 
and the (Ydebes as far E. as 125° E. 

Sub-Order Zyooptkha. 

Larva with slender, cylindrical body. Respiration usually 
effected by three caudal gills. Of these the median is developed 
from the appendix dorsalis, which apparently remains unmodified 
in the Libellaginae, the two lateral from the cerci. No specialized 
rectal branchial apparatus is known to occur. Gizzard with eight 
or sixteen radi(^al tooth-bearing fields. No branch of radial 
trachea. 

Adult, witli dumb-bell shaped head. Syiithorax with second! 
lateral suture generally distinct. xVbdomen long and cylindrical. 
Male with paired lower anal appendag(‘s derived from tlie cerci of 
the vestigial eleventh segment of the abdomen. Ovipositor of 
female complete. Fore and hind-wings closely similar in venation 
and outline. nis<'al cell present as a ‘ (juadrangle.' Male usually 
holds the female y^rothorax with his claspers. The posterior 
margin of the female prothorax often spct^ially modified. Flight 
generally rather fluttering and weaker than in the Anisoptera. 

The classification of the Sub-Order is still in a nebulous state.. 
Curiously enough twenty years ago or less one supposed that 
finality had been nearly attained. Now^ thanks largely to Till- 
yard’* wxirk ev(*rytliing is in a state of flux. 

I ailoj)t th<» expedieJit of grouping the genera into a series of 
subfamilies, which appear to me natural aud of approximately 
equal value. I (annot group the subfamilies into larger divisions 
though I belie\e this will be possible some day. Probably the 
liestinae are rather widely separated from the other subfamilies, 
and I think the Epallaginae may ultimately be regarded in the^ 
same family as the American Euthorinae, and perhaps the Libella¬ 
ginae with the Calopteryginae. 

I. Sub-family Libeffag!nae. 

Larvae wdth short bodies and long legs. Antennae with 
moderately long yxMlic'els. Mask with median lobe cleft. Caudal 
gills apparently not functional; the median one remains unmodified 
as an appendix dorsalis similar to, that of tlie Anisoptera. The 
two lateral gills are triquetral aS In the CalopUrygime, but are 
usually lost in preserved specimens. Gizzard with sixteen fielda 
of a few small teeth each. Inhabit running streams. 

1) The l)ayuks of Borneo use the word *Hau-irr J.C.M. 
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Adult with wings slightly petiolated. Six or more antenodal 
cross-nerves. Quadrangle long and narrow, with cross nerves. 
Pterostignia usually w€ll-develoi>ed. Supplementary sectors 
present. Body colours not nietallic. Clypeiis developed to form 
a remarkable snout-like structure. Wings of males often richly 
coloured. Lege of males in many species have the anterior surface 
of the tibiae white or blue forming a conspicuous sexual ornament. 

The subfamily is African and Oriental in distribution, a few 
species overflow into Papua. 

The type genus Libellago is African. The others are all 
found in the Oriental Region especially in Malaya. 

Key to Genera. 

I Cu ])resent, normal. 

a M 1 + 3 and M 4 leav(‘ the arculus separately 

a Aibdomen scarcely longer than hind-wings lihinovypha 
or Jiot so long 

h Abdomen much longer than hind-wings Rhinonenra, 
M 1 -f 3 and M 4 leave arculus hy a short 
common stalk Microfneriis^ 

II (hi V much reduced. Otherwise like M\cromeru^< 

Disparocypha 

(4enu8 Rhinocypha. 

One of the most characteristic and beautiful of Oriental 
geJiera, One or two s])ecies overflow into Papua whilst none are 
known from tVy Ion. The richest de\eIoj)ment of species is found 
in the E. Himalayas and in Neo-Malaya. 

Rhinoneura, a genus closely allied to Rhxaovypha, is known only 
from a unique male from Kinabalu. Tt differs from' Rhinocypha 
chiefly in having a long slender abdomen, whilst all the members 
of the latter genus have the abdomen shorter than the wings and 
somewhat flattened in cross-section. 

So far as 1 know Rhinocyphufi haunt quick-running streams 
in forest-clad country and locally individuals may be numerous. 
Ihe male is said by Aniiandale (/’. fenei^trella) to dance l>efore 
the female in the air displaying the white anterior surface of the 
tibiae. The wings of many‘ species have hyaline fenestrae in the 
opaque area, which add greatly to the beauty of tlie insect. 

The genus Dwparocypha is also related to Rhinocypha, but 
shows a remarkable reduction in the venation, vein Cu 2 having been 
lost altogether, and (^u 1 being reduced to a mere vestige. Tins 
genus is kjiown from the (Jelebes only. Its occurrence then serves 
I think to mark the truly Malayan character of the fauna of that 
island. 
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Group harscJii 

Contains a single primitive form with narrow wings and the 
proportions and appearance of a Microvierus, Tt has I believe ac¬ 
tually been deapribed by Martin as Micromerus rohropictus (Bull, 
der. Mus. d’hist. nat. 1902 p. 508), but the venation is certainly 
that of a Rhinocypha. 

The group is characterized as follows:—size small, wings very 
narrow, apex of hind-wing opaque, without metallic reflex or 
ienestrae, abdominal markings red. 

The single species /f. hwschi Kruger, is recorded from Borneo 
Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula—a distribution unique for the 
genus. 

Group pagenstecheri 

An interesting group not recorded from the Peninsula hither¬ 
to, but represented in Borneo. It is characterized by the red or 
yellow markings on the abdomen, the narrow wings which are 
devoid of colouring, save that in the males of some species the 
apices of the wings may be narrowly limhate. To this group 
belong. 

/f. spinifer Martin (MSS.) Borneo 
R, mouUoni Laidlavr, Borneo 

and species from Sumba, Lombok and islands of the PI part of the 
Archipelago. 

Perhaps too ^ Lihellago' asiaticu Brauer from the Philippines 
should be referred here, and possibly R, slygia Forster from Mt. 
Kinabalu. But J suspect the latter is really Micromerus kyalinus 
Selys. It has the abdomen black and unmarked. R, immarnlata 
from the Himalaya belongs to a different group altogether, and one 
that is not Malayan. 

Group heferostigma 

Males with fore-wing colourless and narrow, hind-wing large¬ 
ly opaque, and especially ijj /?. anisopfera relatively broad. The 
■opaque area has a single feiiestra between the nodus and ptero- 
stignia, the fenej?tra is only jaelatively hyaline. Abdomen'black. 
(Irouj) confined to Sumatra a® Java. Species in Malaysia are-—- 
R, heterostigma Kamb. Java 
/f. anisopteru Selys Sumatra and Java 
R. selysi Kruger, Sumatra. 

Group humeralis 

Males with opaque apical area on all four wings. C^oUmr 
pattern on body blue or lilac. No fenestra but in some species the 
opaque area of the wing includes a definite space which shows 
strong metallic reflex. Females so far as known with uncoloured 
wings. 
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The wings are fath(*T narrow. 

No species known from the reninsula. Distribution Borneo 
aiul some oi the islands to the East of the Archipelago. Malayan 
9])ecie8— 

//. aurofalgenH Martin (MSS.) Borneo. 

IL humeralvf Selys Borneo. 

Vt, p.rinnu S.elya " Borneo. 

Another Bornean species, cucullaia Selys, may be referred, to 
this group. It has a curious saddle-like projection on the dorsum 
of the second abdominal segment in the male, and the last two 
s^»gments are lilac coloured dorsally. 

This grouf) would appear to be closely related to a more eastern 
series of species, ranging from the Philippines and (^elebes to 
Papua and X. Australia; the females in some cases have the wings 
in part opacpie, as well as the males. A characteristic species is 
H. fincfa Selys from the Philip])ines. 

Group anguHia 

This group has the most extensive range of any in the g^mus. 
It is represented in Peninsular India, the only example of the 
genus there occurring, in the Himalayas eastwards to Formosa, 
tliroughout Burma, and the Indo-tdiinese Peninsula to the Malay 
IVninsula, Sumatra, Java and Borneo. Apparently absent from 
the Philippines and from the Archipelago east of Java. 

The males have a membranous area in front of the dorsum of 
the synthorax, triangular in ehaj)e and of a beautiful lilac colour. 
The * mesothoracic triangle ‘ is also present in the females, hnt 
in them is black. It is smaller than that found in the next group 
(quadrimaculaia). Tlie wings are rather narrow, the fore-wings 
have definite opaque or semi-opaque markings, and the hind-wings 
likewise opatpie distally, carry iridescent fenestrae. Colour ])at- 
tern on body blue or lilac (ex(*ept in the Indian hisignaia Selys, 
in which they are orange-red). 

The females have uncoloured wings and the colour pattern of 
the abdomen is Aellow. Malaysian species— 

IL angasia Selys, Sumatra. 

R, frnestrata Burm, Java. 

hiseriafa Selys, Borneo. 

R, hiforaftt biforata Selys, Malay PeniiivSiila. 

R. perforata perforata Perch. Malay Peninsnla. 

7*. ajri(*(flis Krnger (? » hifordta) Sumatra. 

Of these species, angunta, fenesirata and Imeriata are closely 
allied to one another and to perforata, whilst biforata is also not 
distantly related. This latter is possibly the parent form from 
which the Indian R, bmgnata has been derived. The other speciea 
of tile group—^the Burmese R, indea Selys, seems to be in some res¬ 
pects intermediate between this and the quadrimaculaia group. 
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Group qmidrimaculaia. 

Males with relatively broad, very ridily coloured wings. 

* Mesothoracic triangle ’ longer than in the last group, reaching up 
to the level of the alar sinus. Hind-wings opaque distally from 
about the level of the nodus, with large clearly defined fenestrae. 
Fore-wings likewise opaque from about the same level, but with the 
anal margin hyaline. The group is mainly Himalayan with several 
‘ species' or races; one of these, fenesirella Ramb., ranges through 
the Malay Peninsula. The group is thus restricted to the main¬ 
land, and would appear to have only recently extended its range 
southwards. Malayan species— 

R. quadrimaculata feneetrella Ramb. Malay Peninsula. 

Genus Micromerus. 

The members of this genus are the smallest members of the 
family : they are also the snnillest of the old Selysian sub-family, 
Calopteryginae, and perhaps too the smallest forms with coloured 
wings. The distribution of the genus is remarkable. One si)ecies, 
lineaiiu^ Bunn., has a wide range over the greater part of the 
Oriental Kegion (though this species is probably to be sub-divided 
iiito an Eastern and a Western race). Ceylon has two peculiar 
species of its own, Init the bulk of the sjH‘cie8 are found in Malaysia 
and’as far East as the Celebes, the latter i land liaving several line 
distinctive species. It is a little remarkable tliat the genus lias not 
beeii recorded from the Philippine Islands. 

'Pile species of Micromerus are not likely to he confused Avith 
those of any other genus; one Rhinoeypha only, as already remarked, 
l)ears a strong general resemblance to Micromerus: otherwise their 
very small size, the rich yellows and reds of the abdomen contrast¬ 
ing witli the velvety black ground colour, the beautiful iridescence 
even of the hyaline part of the wings, give these insects a distinc¬ 
tion and delicacy which with their relative rarity, perhaps more 
apparent than real, makes them quite fascinating. Spme of the 
species {semiopacus etc.) have the curious snout-like epistome 
tipped with metallic violet co-louring. The fine Sumatran species 
mellemanni Selys, one of the largest forms of the genus has a 

* fenestra ’ on each hind-wing and a brilliancy of metallic reflex of 
the opacpie area Avhich ri\^als that of the Rhirbocifphns, 

M. aurantiacuH, the smallest species, has the abdomen El mm. 
long and the hind-wing lt5 mm. 

The species found in our area fall into at least two groups 
which are probably capable of further subdivision. The first of 
these is characterized by the absence of the pterostigma in the fore- 
wing of the male, and includes the typical species lineatus, which 
has apparently a very wide range. I have seen specimens of typical 
lineatus from Assam, Burma and the Malay Peninsula, whilst 
examples from Peninsular India and Ceylon seem to me to belong 
to a distinct race. Lineatus and certain allied forms have the 
apex of the fore-wing opaque, but the opacity does not reach the 
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anal margin of the wing. The abdominal markings of lineatus 
are of a bright canary yellow colour in the male and in the adult 
occupy the dorsum of segments 1-5, the rest of the abdomen being 
velvety black. In teneral males yellow, paired markings, can be 
seen also on segments 6-8. 

The closely allied species aurantiacus Selys, has the wings very 
similar to the last species. The markings on the abdomen are more 
extensive and in the adult male are of a brick red colour on the 
dorsum of each of the abdominal segments. Sunmtranus Albanda, 
is perhaps a geographical race of aurantiacus, 

Signatus Kruger I have not seen, it appears to be allied to 
lineatus (possibly a teneral form of that species?). The apex of 
the forewing is without an opaque mark resembling as Kruger has 
noted, in this respect young examples of lineatus. 

Another species, semiopacus Selys, is readily distinguished from 
the fore-going by the fact that the apical marking of the fore-wing 
of the male extends transversely right across the wing, covering the 
apical quarter or thereabouts of the wing. An example of this 
species from Borneo has definite vestiges of a pterostigma on both 
fore-wings. 

Key for males of Micromerus from the Malay Peninsula. 

A, Pterostigma absent on fore-wing 

a Opaque marking on fore-wing with 
its inner margin running trans¬ 
versely across the wing. Abdo¬ 
men with red or yellow markings M, semiopacus 

h Opaque marking on fore-wing with 
its inner margin oblique, not 
reaching to the anal margin of 
the wing 

1 Abdomen with all segments 

marked with brick red or 
orange on dorsum. Epistome 
not metallic M, aurantiacus 

2 Abdomen with segments 1-5 

of abdomen marked with 
bright canary yellow, Epis¬ 
tome metallic M, lineatus 

c Fore-wings without opaque mark¬ 
ings, otherwise as in lineatus , M, signatus 

B. Pterostigma present on all four wings 

a Fore-wings without opaque mark¬ 
ings. Colouring generally black, 
abdomen with metallic refiex M, hyalinus 

b Pore-wings with opaque marking M. stigmatezonis 
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Malaysian species of the first group— . 

M, lineatus Burm, Malay Peninsula, Java. 
i¥, aurantiacus Selys, Malay Peninsula, Borneo. 

M, sumatranus Selys, Sumatra. 

i¥. signatus (?) Kruger Penang, Java. 

M. semiopaevs Selys, Sumatra, Borneo, Malay Peninsula* 

M, snelleinanni Selys, S,umatra. 

The second group, cpntaining species in which the male has a 
pterostigma present on all four wings, includes only three species 
from our area {M, rohropictvs Martin l%|g I believe a Rhinocypha 
and 83 monymous with R. harschi Kruge 1/ 

Of these, hyalinns Selys, has the jngs uncoloured, and the 
male has the first three segments of ^ Ve abdomen black with a 
metallic green refiex, the remaining segments black with a violet 
reflex, on the dorsum. The other two species have the apex of the 
fore-wing opaque, and the abdomen marked with red or yellow. 

M. hyalinus Selys, Borneo, Malay Peninsula 

i¥. sticiicus Selys, Borneo. 

M, stigmatezonis Selys, Malay Peninsula. 

The following names are synonyms, 
if. affinis Laidlaw = M. sendopacus Sel 5 ^s. Malay Peninsula. 

M. martinae Karsch * M. semiopacus Selys. Sumatra. 
M.annandaleiltBiilaw^ M. aurantiacus Selys. Malay Peninsula 

II. Sub-family Calopteryginae Agrioninae pars Kirby). 

Larva with slender body and very long legs. Antennae with 
long pedicle. Mask very deeply bifid. Anal gills long, bayonet¬ 
like. Adult with wings scarcely petiolated, numerous antenodal 
cross nerves. Quadrangle as long as medio-radian space, reti¬ 
culated. Pterostigma normal, reduced or absent. Numerous sup¬ 
plementary sectors. Body colours metallic, wings of males often 
richly coloured with metallic reflex. 

Neo-Malayan genera:— 

A. Quadrangle rectangular 

1 A pterostigma present in both 

sexes (Calopterygini) Echo (sens, lat.) 

2 No pterostigma in male, a false 

pterostigma in female. Hind 
wing of male with brilliant 
metallic green colourings Neurobasis 

3 No pterostigma. Both fore and 

hind-wings of male opaque 

* black with metallic reflex Maironoides . 

(sens, lat.) 

B. Quadrangle with its costal and anal 

margins slightly oufved, its outer 
side longer than the inner 
(Vestalini) Yestalis 

(sens, lat) 
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The Calopterygini are represented throughout the Holarctic 
Begion by the type-genus Ccdopteryx, of which genus one or two 
epecies have made their way into the Oriental Region. Otherwise 
this section of the sub-family is almost entirely confined to the 
Tropics of the Old World, excluding Australia. 

Genus Echo. 

1. Pterostigma small, similar in both sexes sub-gen. Echo, 

2, Pterostigma in male long and narrow, in 

female short and square sub-gen. Echo, 

,A Sumatran species uniformis Selys, which possibly occurs 
also in the Malay Peninsula, belongs apparently to the sub-genus 
Echo but differs from the type species margarita Selys, from Assam 
in having uncoloured wings. , 

Climacohasis has a single species modesta T^aidlaw, (= lugens 
Laidlaw) from the Malay Peninsula. It i^ in appearance very 
similar to uniformis, and al?o to Vestalis amoena Selys, but can of 
course be readily separated by the difference shown by the pteros¬ 
tigma. 

Xco-Malaj'an species 

E<;^io uniformis Selys Sumatra, ? Malay 

. Peninsula 

Climacohasis modesia Laidlaw Malay Peninsula. 

Genus Neurobasis, 

The 8j>ecies chinensis (Linn.) is the commonest and most 
widely distributed of the larger Oriental Zygoptera. The brilliant 
green of the hind-wings of the male make it conspicuous and easy of 
identification as it hovers over running water, haunting for the 
most part rivers of molferate width. The female has the wings 
hyaline, tinged with yellow, and with curious white marks occupying 
the position of the pterostigmata. These are spoken of as ‘ false 
pterostigmata.’ Races from the Celebes (kaupi), from the Philip¬ 
pines (luzoncensis), Papua and Australia (australis) are well 
characterized. Otherwise the species does not seem to me to have 
recognizable races throughout its area, though such have been des¬ 
cribed. 


Genus Matronoldes, 

A single species cyaneipennis Forster, known to occur only on 
Kinabalu and on one or two other high mountains in Borneo. The 
male is very similar to the males of the Himalayan genus Matrona, 
but whereas in the latter genus the^ female has wings coloured as 
in the male, the female of Matronoides is very similar to that of 
Neuroham, but does not possess a false pterostigma. This is the 
largest Malayan Zygopterom 

Neo-Malayan species 

Maironoiios cyaneipennis Forster Borneo. 
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The section Vestalini of the subfamily has very numerous 
species, belonging to the genu< Heiaerina in the warmer parts of 
the Americas, and a few belonging to the type genus Vestalis, in 
Tropical Asia, ranging from Ceylon and India to the Philippine 
Islands. 


Genus Vestafis. 

1. Two complete rows of cells between Cu^ and Cu®, 

wings of male opaque subgen. Vestalis 

2, Never two (M>inpkte rows of cells between Cu^ 

and Cu-\ wings of male hyaline subgen. Vestinus 

The restricted genus Yeslalis occurs in the Philippine Islands 
where it is represented by the magnificent V. melania Selys, one 
of the most brilliant of all insects. A second species F. luctuosa 
Burm., occurs in Java, and a third closely related in Sumatra. 
The third species F. luge^is Alb., is recorded on the authority of 
Br. Forster from the Malay Peninsula, a single specimen having 
been taken by Grubaiier on the Perak-Pahang boundary at Kam- 
pong Jor at an elevation of 2,000 ft. (?) 

It is to be hoped that this record will be confirmed. 

Malaysian species— 

T". luctuosa Burm. Java. 

F. lugens Alb. Sumatra, Malay Peninsula. 

The sub-genus Vestinus covers a wider area, and has more 
representatives. It ranges from Ceylon and Peninsular India to 
Java and Borneo. The Indian form F. gracilis Selys, apparently 
divides into local races, of which apicalis Kirby from S. India and 
Ceylon is the most marked. The common Malayan species F. 
amoena is closely allied. The geographical boundary between the 
two species has not been determined, but would probably serve well 
to delimit the Malayan from the Burmese faunal province. 

A rare species from Borneo, F. heryllae Laidlaw, is remarkable 
for the great length of the abdomen which may attain a length 
of 70 mm. as againat 40 mm. for the hind-wing. This or a very 
similar species occurs also in Java. 

Malaysian species— 

F. amoena Selys ^ Sumatra, Borneo, Malay Peninsula 
F. heryllae Laidlaw Borneo, Java (?) 

EXPLANATION OF FIGURES. 

Fig. 1. Tracheation of hind-wing of larva of Azuma sp. 

( Corduliinae, Anisoptera ). 

C. Anterior margin of wing; note that there is no costal 

trachea. 

Sc. Subcostal trachea. 

M + E. Trunks of median and trachea running together. 
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Cu + A. Trunks of cubital and anal trachea running together. 

R. Distal part of radial trachea. Rs ^ Radial sector.’ 

M* Branches of median trachea. 

Cu^ Cu* Branches of Cubital trachea. 

N. Nodus. Pt. Pterostigma. T. Triangle. ST Supra tri¬ 
angle. 

Arc. Arculus. Ac Anal crossing. AL. Anal loop. 

Br. Bridge-vedn. Rspl. Radial supplement. 

Note. Important veins not pre-formed as tracheae are indicated 
by dotted lines. The outline of the whole figure marks the out¬ 
line of the larval wing case, the anterior margin of the wing is 
shown at C and the posterior margin is indicated by a dotted line. 

I. Costal space II. Subca tal space III. Median space. 

This figure may be taken as representing the tracheation of 
a typical anisopterous wing. Note especially the way in which 
Rs crosses and M* where these fork from each other, and how 
the bridge-vein (Br) carries it back on to the trunk of the media. 

Fig. 2. a. Tracheation of hind-wing of Agrioneitiis sp. from 
last larval instar (semi-diagrammatic). 

h. Venation of hind-wing of Agriocnemis sp. 

Q. quadrangle. MS. ^Zygopterous sector’. An^ An* & A 
recurrent branch of anal vein. First and second antenodal cross 
nerves. Pn. Po^t-nodal cross-nerve. Other lettering as in Figure I. 

Note that MS has same relationship to the other veins as the 
bridge-vein Br of the Anisoptem plus that part of Rs distal to it. 



Mohamedan Calendar. 

By Captain Haji Motiamed Sayid, Johoeb. 


It is well known that among the Malay and other Mohamedan 
communities, however accurate a calculation may be in calendar 
or almanac, the appearance of the new moon on the horizon at 
sunset in a country where such a thing is possible, is essential as 
A basis for calculating the beginning of the month in connection 
with certain religious rites and duties. 

The new moon for the month of Kama than is keenly watched 
for by the Mohamedan community, in order to commence the 
observation of their Fast. The month of S-ha^aban ordinarily is 
only 2'9 days in length, but if the new moon does not appear at 
sunset on the ^Oth, an extra day is added, making it 30 days, after 
which the fasting month will begin. 'JTiis practice is observed 
in accordance with a ruling of the Pro-phet Mohamed. 

The sudden appearance of the new moon on the 29th day of 
the fasting month of Ramatlian is also religiously watched for as it 
ends the fast, and the following day is observed as a Festival with¬ 
out waiting for the completion of the 30th day of fasting. 

In spite of the above circumstances, a proper and accurate 
almanac or calendar published by authority cannot be varied, as 
there is no calculation in almanac or calendar that shows tlie month 
of Shanahan having more than 29 days. 

The Mohamedan months are alternately 30 and 29 days in 
length except in leap years when an additional day is added to the 
end of the last month of the year {Dzu'Uhijjah) making it 30 days. 
Thus the ordinary year consists of 354 days. The leap year; occur 
three times in every eight years. 

There are several methods of ascertaining the first day of a 
month in any given year, and below is given one of the simplest. 

Comparison has been made with the seventy five ’ calendar 
compiled by Messrs Gifford & Symons published in" 1897 and the 
twenty five years' calendar issued by Mr. H. Aibdeen, 1922, also 
with the Annual Directory published by Messrs Fraser & Neave, 
Limited, and it proven to have very few variations, and those ap¬ 
parently caused by differently fixed I-eap Years. However, the 
perpetual calendar given hereunder will show the regular recurrence 
of the leap years. 

Mohamedan Perpetual Calendar* 

The Mohamedan years, months and days of the week may be 
knoTO by certain figures or letters shown hereunder in their res* 
pective tables:— 
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Table A. 

Yeabs. 


Figure 

Letters 

1 

Yearsj 

Years 

Lr 

1 ears 

Y'ears 

Kemarks. 




1 

1 


To arrange the years 

1 

1 A 


1345 

1353 

1361 

in the order of their res¬ 
pective figures or letters, 

5 

H 

— 

1346 

1354 

1862 

it is necessary simply to 
find out what year will 

3 

J 

— 

1347 

1355 

1363 

give a remainder of 1 
after being divided by 8. 

7 

Z 

— 

1348 

1356 

1 

1364 

When such a date has 
been found it is placed 

4 

1> 

1341 

1349 

1357 

1365 

against fig. 1 letter A in 
the Table, and the suc¬ 

2 

B 

1342 

1350 

1558 

etc. 

ceeding years are writ¬ 
ten in order down the 

6 

W 

1343 

1351 

1359 

etc. 

column. The correct 
letters and figures will 

3 

J 

1344 

1352 

1360 

etc. 

1 

tJien have been assigned 
to the dates. 


Table B. 

Months. 


Figures 

Letters 

Months 

Remarks. 

1 

A 

Mubarram (1st month) 

30 days. 

8 

J 

Safar (2nd month) 

29 ,, 

4 

D 

Babi‘u’l-awal (Srd month) 

30 „ 

6 

W 

Rabi^uU-a'fchir (4th month) 

29 „ 

7 

Z 

Jumada’l-awal (5th numth) 

30 „ 

2 

B 

Jamada’l-«khir (6th month) 

29 „ 

3 

J 

Rajah (7th month) 

30 „ 

5 

H 

Sha'aban (8th month) 

29, „ 

6 

W 

Bamathan (9th month) 

30 „ 

1 

A 

Shawal (10th month) 

29 „ 

2 

B 

Dzu'l-kaidah (llth month) 

30 „ 

4 

D 

Dzu’l'hijjah (12th month) 

29 days in ordinary 
years. 

80 days in Jeap 
years. 
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Table C. 

Days. 


Figures 

Days 

Bemarks. 

- 

8 

i 

Sunday 

It is to be noted that the 8th, 15th, 22nd 
and 29th of any month will always be on 

2 

9 

Monday 

the same day of the week as that on which 
the first of the month falls. 

3 

10 

Tuesday 


4 

11 

Wednesday 



12 

Thursday 


6 

13 

Friday 


7 ' 

14 

Saturday 



Application. 

The following is the method for finding out on which day of 
the week the first of any particular month in a given year falls:— 

Take the figure denoting the year in Table A and the figure de¬ 
noting the month in Table B and add them together. The total 
gives the figure for the day of the week on which the month com¬ 
mences as shown in Table C. In other words:—^figure denoting 
year in Table A plus figure for month in Table B is equal to figure 
for day in Table C. For example:—To find the day of the week 
on which 1st of Dzu’l-kaidah falls in 1341:— 


Figure for year 1341 is 4 
„ ^ Dzu^l-kaidah 2 

Total .. 6 


and 6 in Table C indicates Friday. Therefore Ist of Dzul-kaidah 
1341 will be Friday. 

The following is a Mohamedan 14th Kurun (century) calendar 
showing’ the let day of every year and the recurrence of every leap 
year. It can be extended at'either end^ that is to say^ prior to 
the year 1300 or after the year 1400. 
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The 14th Kurun Calendar. 


Anno Hijbah 1300-1400. 


1 

A 

Leap 

Years. 

5 

H 

3 

J 

7 

z 

Leap 

Years. 

4 

D 

2 

B 

6 

W 

Leap 

Years. 

a 

J 

Monday, 

X 

Friday. 

Wednes¬ 

day. 

Sunday. 

Thurs¬ 

day. 

Tuesday. 

Satur¬ 

day. 

Wednes¬ 

day. 

« 

Endinff 

30 

(Tues- 

day.) 



Ending 

30 

(Mon- 

day.) 



Ending 

30 

(Sun- 

day.) 




1300 

1301 

1302 

1303 

1304 

1305 

1306 

1307 

1308 

1309 

1310 

1311 

1312 

1313 

1314 

1315 

1316 

1317 

1318 

1319 

1320 

1321 

1322 

1323 

1824 

1325 

1326 

1327 

1328 

1329 

1330 

1331 

1332 

1333 

1334 

1.S85 

1336 

133'r 

1338 

1339 

1340 

1341 

1342 

1343 

1344 

1345 

1346 

1347 

1348 

1349 

1350 

1351 

1352 

•1353 

1354 

1355 

1356 

1357 

1358 

1359 

1360 

1101 

1362 

1.S63 

1364 

1365 

1366 i 

1367 

! 1868 

1369 

1370 

1371 

1372 

1373 

1374 i 

1375 

1376 

1377 

1378 

1379 

1380 

1381 

1382 ! 

1388 

1384 

1385 

1386 

1387 

1388 

1389 

1390 

1391 

1392 

1393 

1394 

1395 

1396 

1397 

1398 

1399 

1400 


The source of the above tables is Arabic. They are supposed 
to be known as Takunm KJiamsidh and were done into Malay by 
an unknown translator at an unknown date. They were found by 
the writer among some old manuscripts. It appears that the title 
Khamsiah, which means five, was derived from the system of rec¬ 
koning by fives, in order to know the first day of the same month 
of the coming ordinary year (not leap year). For example. To 
find out the 1st day of the month of Muharram, 1343, the fol¬ 
lowing calculation is made. As the first day of the month of 
Muharram, 1342, is Tuesday, the reckoning is commenced by count¬ 
ing Tuesday as (1), Wednesday as (2), Thursday as (3), Friday 
as (4) and Saturday as (5). Thus Saturday will be the first 
day of the month of Muharram, 1343. 

In case of a Leap Year, say, in 1341, an extra day is added. 
The 1st day of Muharram, 1341, for example, is 'Thui^ay. The 
reckoning therefore will be as follows:—^Thursday (1), Friday (2), 
Saturday (3), Sunday (4), Monday (5) and Tuesday (6). So 
the 1st day of Muharram 1342 will be a Tuesday. 

^ Dsnolit the first day of the year. 

Bsttotoi the last day of tl:s leap year. 











The Geology of the Langkawi Islands 


With a geological sketch map. 

By J. B. Scrivenor, 

Geologist^ Federated Malay States, 
and E. S. Willbourn, 

AssistarU Geologist, Federated Malay States. 

Introduction. 

This paper was written by Mr. Serivenor as a result of two 
visits^ to the Langkawi Islands, the first, in October 1919, lasting 
about one week, and the second lasting between two and three weeks 
in September 1920. Additional information gained by Mr. Will- 
bourn during parte of November and December 1922 has since 
been added. 

The Langkawi Islands are the southern members Of a group 
off the coast of Perlis and Setul, the other islands being Terutau 
and the Butang Islands, but, as the political boundary between 
‘•'Siamese territory and the sphere of British influence separafes 
Terutau and the Butang Islands from the Langkawis, they are 
generally regarded as distinct. They lie between 6® 10' N. Lat. 
and cover about 200 square miles of the sea in the extreme north 
of the Straits of Malacca. Being only a little south of the parallel 
of the southern point of Great Nicobar, and a little north of the 
parallel of the extreme north of Sumatra, the western side of the 
group is exposed to the swell of the Indian Ocean, but among the 
islands themselves are calm, deep harbourages and large, sheltered 
tracts of water where the inhabitants can carry on fishing without 
hindrance. 

The chief island of the group is Pulau Langkawi, with an area 
of about 140 square miles. Next in size is Pulau Dayang Bun¬ 
ting, '9J miles long, with Tubah on the east, separated by a strait 
so narrow that it appears like a river. West of Dayang Bunting 
are Pulau Lada, Pulau Bras Basah, and many islets. On the 
south-west of Langkawi are Rebak and Tepur; on the east Pulau 
Tanjong Dindang and Pulau Timus, while on the eouth-east is 
Pulau Dindang, also known' as Pulau Timun, separated from the 
main island by the narrow and deep Selat Panchor. To the east 
of the north ends of Dayang Bunting and Tubah are ten small 
islands: there are more to the north of Langkawi, the total number 
of islands and islets being between sixty and seventy. 

The inhabitants of the Lingkawi Islands are said to number 
about 8000. The largest settlements are in the padi-fields of Pa- 
dang Mesirat and Ayer Hangat, and at Kuah on Pulau Langkawi; 
but along the shores of the other isliande there are many small 
settlements of fishermen with ^coconut-groves and patches k other 
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ve^etahle })rocliK(\ Rubber has been planted lu^ar Kuah, and be¬ 
tween Kuali and Ayer llaiigat there i- a small teak plantation. 
Parts of the islands are verv rugged and us(‘bNs for agriculture, 
and this is esjiecaally the ejuse where limestone outcrops, as on the 
east of Langkawi and o\er the greater part of Dayang Bunting. 

The highest point on the island' is (iunong Ra\a, on Lang- 
kawa, a granite peak of 2880 feet overlooking the small town of 
Kuah, and the next highest hills are to be fo-uiid in the (juartzite 
range in the north-west corner of the same island. 

The widesjiread outcrops of limestone are resfionsilde for much 
of the heaiitiful coast-scenerv of the Langkawis, wIhtc one may 
.-ail in a native boat between high limestone cliffs rising sheer from 
the sea, or along a jungde-clad shore crowned by castellated masses 
of niarhhc The finest scenery, however, is not in limestone country, 
hut in the {piartzite hills of the north-west, when* tremendous cliffs, 
culminating in a serrated ridge with peaks over 2000 feet high, 
tower above the granite of the Telaga Tujoh waterfall. Behind 
the ridge i* a triangle of (pinrtzite country, broken hv cliffs, spraved 
hv tornuds. and ])hingnig at a steep angle into the sea on either 
side of Tanjong Ihikang Raja, that is unsurpass(‘d by anything in 
the Malay Peninsula. 

Although the Langkawi Islands are covered with dense jungle, 
the coast line is so extensive, o varied in dire(‘tion, and so rocky, 
that the broad outline of the geological structure js not hard to 
(ictc inline. It is an instaiRo of granite intruded into older rocks, 
the dij)S ohservahle on the islands and ish‘ls enabling one to feel 
fairly sure what the di tnhutaon of the granite and the other rocks 
i*-’ at the level of tlie sea-hottom. In a small plan aeeompanving 
the geological sketrli-nia]> it is snggi‘sted what these outcrops at 
the lev(*l of tlie sea-hottom are: the visible outcrops above sea-levol 
are hut portions of these ontcrop' 2 . Tin* centre and middle-west 
parts of liang'kawi ct)n.''ist of granite, and it ajipoars from the dips 
of tin* tilted quartzites and shales of P. Behak, Lada, &:c., that, 
under tlie M*a, the granite turn.< south and to the west of the smaller 
island' just mentioiuHl. Again, there is granite south of Kuah, 
ill P. Dayang Bunting, Tubali, and Bumibiin. This a})])ears to he 
a mass isolated from the granite of 0. Raya on the surface, and it 
also ap]vars to enclose a mass of Limestone, which has been con- 
v'erted to finely crystalline marble, at the north-ea-t end of Dayang 
Bunting. It is by no means certain that this granite extends over 
the sea-hottom a^^ indicated, but the outliine givt‘ii is the best ex- 
idanation of the facts. 

Stratioraphical Sequence. 

The rocks into which the granite has been intruded are:— 

A. Youngest: quartzite and shale. 

B. Lrimestone with a middle serie , 700 feet to 1200 feet 
thick, of shale with a little quartzite. 

C. Oldest: Quartzite and shale with a few thin beds of sili¬ 
ceous limestone. 
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The limestone of group B is very clearly distinguished from 
the quartzite and shale of A and C, but no unconformity has been 
noted between the three groups, that is to say there is no evidence 
that when C had been deposited in shallow water the rocks formed 
a land surface on which the limestone was deposited later after 
submergence. B is conformable to C, and some evidence has been 
seen that A is conformable to B. The three groups form a series 
beginning and ending with shallow water sedimentation, with a 
period in the middle during which deep water conditions prevailed 
for all but a short time. 

C. Quartzite and Shale Older than the Limestone. 

To begin with the oldest group, the quartzites and shales below 
the limestone arc found in the north-w’est of Pulau Langkawi, along 
the south-western shore of the same island and along the eastern 
limit of the granite of Gunong Baya. Tliey also form the islands 
Bebak, Tepur, Bras Basah, Lada, and numerous islets in the vici¬ 
nity of Lada. On Lada thin bands of impure limestone were 
found interbedded with the quartzite and shale, while at the north¬ 
east corner are two pinnacles of limestone. Tlie e two pinnacles 
together with another mass of limestone near by, on Pulau Singha, 
overlie the quartzites and shales conformably, the dip being 20® 
in direction E.N.E. The lowest beds of the shallow water group 
exposed on Pulau Lada are quartzite wdth a little shale, and the 
shale becomes more abundant a? one goes nearer to the limestone.* 
No recognisable fossils were seen, but some obscure markings may 
be casts of worm^burrows. All the quartzite examined contains 
calcite. Some thin beds of quartzite coarser in grain than the 
majority were found. A specimen collected 3ias the following com¬ 
position :— 

Pyrite, calcite, tourmaline, zircon and mica about 1% 

Felspar (orthoclase, microcline and perhaps albite) 

about 3% 

Quartz and undetermined mineral matter about 96% 

The felspar is remai'kable in that it is not clouded by alter¬ 
ation products. Other specimens of quartzite were found to contain 
this fresh felspar, and its presence suggests that the sand forming 
the rock was derived from granite in a cool climate. 

In the north of P. Langkawi, near P, Jerauroh, there are some 
fine-grained siliceous strata interbedded with limestone which mark 
the passage from shallow to deep-sea conditions. They look like 
chert and fine volcanic a«h, and have alteration-products such as 
mica. Microscopic examination, however, shows that they are more 
probably the result of fine sediment reaching the area where the 
limestone was forming. 

Specimens of quartzite and shale near the granite show the 
usual effects of alteration. 

The thickness of group C cannot be measured exactly owing 
to variable dips and uncertainty as to the position of the granite 
west of P. Leda, but it is probably about 5000 fi 
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B. The Limestone. 

The same fij^iire, 5000 ft., is proljal)lY not very far out for the 
thickness of the limestone of the Langkawis, but in this case also 
variable dips interfere with measurement. 

The best localities for jeeing the limestone least affected by 
the granite are certain islets such as Jong and Kora, and the north¬ 
east coast of Langkawi. On the w^est of Dayang Bunting there is a 
small fresh-water lake, measuring about G()() by 300 yards, near tlie 
end of a long inlet of the sea. The limestone on the ijcach in tlie in¬ 
let is pale grey in colour liut it shows no organisms. The patch of 
limestone at the north-east end of Lada contains traces of fossils. 
In Xewho'lds ^‘British Settlements in M-alacca,^* 1839 \oh 1. pp. 
413, 414 “Biilo L'dali’’ is evidently this V. Lada, and Dr. Bland 
is stated to ha\e observed fossil nautili and otlur fossils aDo. The 
traces found in 1920 did not resemble nautili, however, and judging 
from fossils found on Kora it i^ probable that cross sections of a 
univalve shell (gasterojiod) with broad and flattened whorls gave 
rise to the statement. On Kora this sliell is fairly common, as 
also are brvozoan renuiins. On B. Singha crinoid stem- occur; 
hut althougli the limestone is almost certainly Carboniferous, judg¬ 
ing from the age of limestone on the mainland not very far re¬ 
moved, and although the fossils found do not afford evidence 
against tliis view, there ^eems little pro^})ect of obtaining a large 
fauna from these rock^. Anyone ha\ing time to spare might find 
])etter-pr(.ser\ed and more ^aried specimens on the east coast of 
Langkawi, though a ‘Search at Goa Cherita, and on Pulaii Timun 
was fniitles . 

Xear the granite tJie limestone has been greatly altered. The 
extnme north-east ] oint of Dayang Buntiiig is formed of a beau¬ 
tiful saccharoid, white marble wdiich extends some way along the 
north (Cast, but, aj)]‘)rcaching the granite contact in the Tubah 
Straits, it is replaced by grey limestone with secondary minerals 
such as tremolite. On Bumbun Kechil there are bands about 4 in¬ 
ches thick in the limestone w^hich are composed largely of mono¬ 
clinic pyroxene, wollastonite, and garnet, formed as a consequence 
of the granite-intrusion. In Penarak Bay. north-east of Bumbun, 
tremolite and mica occur in the limestone. On Tubah, near the 
granite junction, small irregular bodies of secondary minerals 
were found in fissures. On Bumbun Kechil one can see eliff- 
seetioiis beginning wdth the highly altered rock with secondary 
minerals, gradually passing into slightly altered beds with wdiite 
markings that may be the remains of organisms. 

In some parts of the Langkawis bedding in the limestone is 
very clear. This is particularly tlie case on the islet Kora, w hich 
is also strongly undercut by the warm sea-water. 

On Puku Lada, Pulau Singha, and near Tanjong Pinang, 
lenticular bodies or sheets of very pale-coloured siliceous rock con¬ 
taining calcite occur in tlie limestone, and on P. Kora a finer 
grained darker siliceous rook was examined. No organisms have 
been found in them. The bodies are intercalated between bedding 
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planes, and only occasionally do they cut across from one bedding 
plane to another. In most cases, they occur in limestone which ia 
seen to be immediately overlying shale and quartzite, and there are 
no such siliceous sheets in limestone more than ItH) feet above the 
shallow water beds, except perhaps on Pulau Kora. In one case,, 
near the phyllites of Tanjong Pinang, the bodies were seen in 
limestone underlying the shallow water beds. It seems to be pro¬ 
bable that the silica for their formation was supplied by waters, 
charged with silica, coming from the beds of quartzite and shales. 
The resemblance of these siliceous sheets and nodules to the flints 
in the Chalk of Europe is very striking. 

A series of phyllites and quartzites, with an approximate 
thickness of 700 to i200 feet, occurs near Tanjong Pinang on P. 
Payang Bunting and on a small island near there. It is clearly 
seen to be underlain and overlain by limestone and to be conform¬ 
able with it. The shale on P. Tulmh near P. Melentang Jalan is 
thought to be part of this same series, and, on the strength of 
these occurrences, a continuous band of the series has been inserted 
in the plan showing the outcrops at the level of the sea-bottom, 
though it should be noted that the rocks have not yet been dis¬ 
covered on Pulau Timun. 

A. Quabtzite and Shale Younger than the Limestone. 

The quartzite and sliale of grou^p A are confined to a few small ‘ 
islands on the east and south of Tubah, to a narrow f trip of Tubah 
itself, and to the south promontory on Pulau Timun. They are 
clearly exposed on P. Tilui, P. Enggang, and P. Nyor STali. The 
dips of these beds and of the underlying limestone point to a con¬ 
formable junction, and it is likely that the interbedded limestones 
and arenaccou:^ beds on Tubah and Tilui represent passage-beds 
from the limestone to group A. 

A sixjcimen of typical quartzite from Tilui shows much felspar, 
some being plagioclase. AH the felspar is slightly decomposed. 

A specimen of hard shale from the same island contains 
minute prisms of tourmaline and flakes of biotite, showing the 
effect of the granite nearby, but generally tlie shales have a silky 
surface and might almost be called phyllites. There are very good 
exposures of these rocks on P. Tilui and Enggang. There are 
many veins of quartz in the quartzite. 

On the south coast of Tubah and on the north-west coast of 
P. Tilui, bands of limestone were found interbedded with the quart¬ 
zites and phyllites. These are tibe lowest beds of the quartzite 
and shale series that are exposed on these two islands, and calcite 
has not been detected in the upper members of this group. 

The Okanite. 

The granite, is well exposed on the beach below the Besthouse^ 
on Bumbun, Tubah, the north coast of Dayang Bunting, the coast 
of Langkawi between Sungei Prangi and Kampong Kuala Malaka> 
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and at the waterfall, Tela^^a Tnjoh. The f^ranite generally con¬ 
tains lar^e porphyritic crystals of felspar, thir. resemblin^y the 
typical poTiphyritic granite of the Peninsula, and it also contains 
much tourmaline. This mineral often occurs in veins, but also 
'Occurs as small irre^ 2 rular aggregate‘s. On Tubah, close to P. Me- 
Icntang Jalan, tourmaline occurs as small circular agirregates with 
a white border. On Langkawi, between S. Prangi and Kainpong 
Kuala Malaka the granite is mostly porphvritic and has many 
ajplite veins: tourmaline is abundant: schorl-rock and pegmatite 
occur. On the Telaga Tujoh fall the granite is porphyritic, with 
large ha ic [mtches, and veins of aplite. 

No bom])lcnde-granite has been foui\d in the Langkawis. 

On the cast of Ounong Paya gre^sen was found as a boulder. 

Where granite occurs on the coast there is generally a quan¬ 
tity of black sand on the beach. Large deposits were seen near 
S. Nibong, WTst of Kani]}ong Kuala Malaka: a Malay a sistant 
reported large quantities near Ayer Hangat. A number of speci¬ 
mens of these black sands were examined, as they should reveal any 
valuable minerals such as tin-ore or monazite, if they occur in the 
granite whence the sand was derived. The results were as follows:— 

Heavier than quartz. 

N OK-M AGNETIC. Ma GX ETI C . 

a. Coast near Ayer nearly all zircon. Tourmaline 

Hangat and ilmenite. 

h, coast near Ayer 

Hangat „ 

€. S. Nibong Zircon; muscovite; Tourmaline 

brookite; rutile. and ilmenite, 
d. Near S. Nibong Zircon. Tourmaline 

and ilmenite and 
a little garnet. 

The minerals heavier than quartz in sands from inland be¬ 
tween Padang Mevsirat and Ayer Hangat were al o found to be 
almost entirely zircon, ilmenite, and tourmaline. 

On the cast coast of Tubab, close to tlie granite junction with 
the limestone, a concentrate was obtained that is of some interest. 
The noil-magnetic portion consists of:— 

Scheelite, spinel, rutile, pale coloured tourmaline, and zircon. 
The magnetic portion consists of:— .... 

Tourmaline, ilmenite, and garnet. 

This is the only concentrate in which a mineral which might be 
of economic value was found, hut the amount of the scheelite 
is very small. If tin-ore occurs anjnvhere along the coast with the 
abundant toum^aline, it should be easily detected in tliese dark, 
naturally formed concentrates. In the Ilindings tin-ore i found 
on a sea-beach under such circumstances, and the failure to find 
it in the Langkawis must, it is feared, mean that there is none 
in the granite in the vicinity of the dark sands. 
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Wlien the granite was intruded into the older rooks the latter 
were folded. The form of the folds is now indicated by the dips 
observable on the surface. For the most part they are not very 
steep until one approaches the margin: then, not only do the dips- 
become steeper, but sharp local folds occur, for instance on Bumbun 
Kecliil and P. Tanggoh. On Tanggoh there are recumbent folds. 
Steep di|)s and sharp folds are of common occurrence near an in¬ 
trusive mass, however, and there are only two localitias where it 
appears likely that anything extraordinary took place during the 
^arth movements contemporaneous wdth the intrusion of the granite. 

One of these is the countr 3 ^ to the north-east of Kampong Ko- 
bang Badak, where there is limestone and some shale and quartzite 
(on Pulau Jemairoh and* on the mainland) dipping towards the 
granite instead of away from it. The big inlet of the sea south 
of Tanjong Tenibun may be on the course of a fault which might 
explain the variations in dip, but there is no definite evidence of 
any such fault. The dij)s show, however, that this is not an area 
of normal upheaval, witli the beds ^doping away from the intrusive 
granite. 

The other locality is the north-ca t portion of Da^’ang Bun¬ 
ting, where a mass of highly crystalline limestone is believed to be 
surrounded by granite. The crystalline nature of the rock and the 
form of the present outcrop suggest that it is the remains of a 
mas.^ that sank into the viscous mass of unsolidified granite. 

Prospects of Mineral Development. 

The only mineral known to have been worked In the past on 
the Langkawis is galena (lead sulphide), found on the east side 
of I’. Langkawi. The prospects of finding tin-ore do not seem 
to be very bright, judging by the concentrates descril)ed above. 
Recent prospecting at Kampong Kobang Badak is said to have 
given negative results, and there are no reports among the inha¬ 
bitants of tin-ore having ever been found, unless one admits a 
vague rumour that someone once found something heavy somewhere 
on Gunong Raya. Black manganese oxide occurs in the quartzite 
at Tanjong Tenibun, near P. Jemuroh, and i^^ reported by Malaya 
to ocx^iir near P. Datai also. Enquiries have been made about this 
ore, but there is no very hopeful prospect of obtaining it cheaply, 
even if it occurs in quantity, on account of the hard nature of the 
enclosing rock. At T. Tembun the oxide occurs in veins with 
quartz. The direction and size of the deposit can only be deter¬ 
mined by opening it up. A little manganese oxide occurs on Tilui. 

A bismutli and copper mine was started on Langkawi Island 
in 1922<, but at the end of the year no definite idea of the extent 
of the deposit had been gained. It is a contact metamorphic de¬ 
posit, near a granite limestone contact about miles from Kuah. 

An ore body of unproved dimensions, and apparently quite 
irregular in shape, occurs in a hard rock composed largely of wol- 
lastonite and green garnet, with smaller quantities of another py¬ 
roxene,^ and ealcite. The commonest ore mineral is sphalerite (zinc 
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fiulphide), next is bornite, and the amount of bismuth, which occurs 
as mixed bismuth copper sulphide, is comparatively small. 

About one hundred yards from this deposit sphalerite with 
small quantities of copper pyrites, and a trace of the bismuth 
mineral, were found in a pyroxene-fluorite-green garnet rock. 

So far, the evidence does not indicate that the deposit occurs 
as a lode with strongly marked walls. There is evidence of fault¬ 
ing, but it appears that the faults were subsequent to the ore 
deposition. 

The occurrence of i-phalerite and the bismuth mineral in two 
shafts some distance apart indicates that mineralisation may have 
taken place over an area of considerable size, but it should be noted 
that the ore minerals in the second shaft have been found only in 
small quantity. 

The sclieelite in the concentrate from Tuhali suggests possi¬ 
bilities of payable tungsten-ores, and it would be advisable, if a 
considerable rise in the present low price of tungsten takes place, 
to bore the alluvium of the strait Ijetween Tubali and Dayaiig Bun¬ 
ting, and a small piece of fiat land on Tubah opposite P. Melentang 
in this connection. It miij-t be added, however, that the amount 
of scheclite found was very small. 

One asset of the Langkawis is the beautiful white saceharoid 
marble in the north-east of Dayang Bunting. The grain of this 
marble and its colour make it etnial to the ))est statuary marble, 
and it would be possible to ship the stone direct from a quarry by 
building a pier over the shallows bordering the cliff. It would be 
difficult to find a more favourable place for quarrying. 

Variegated marble of a pleasing pinkish colour streaked irre¬ 
gularly with green and dark lines, was found on Piilau Timun, on 
the west side of the south-east promontory, at the contact with 
quartzites and shales, and a blue crystalline limestone, which when 
poli hed affords a bla(‘k marble, is common within a few hundred 
yards of the same place. 

The enormous quantity of limestone in the islands and the pos¬ 
sibilities of water-power on Gunong Baya and in the north-west 
corner of P. Langkawi, combined with the facilities for shipping 
direct from a factory, make cement and carbide industries possible. 
Quarrying granite for building purposes is also a possibility. The 
southern end of P. Bumbun and the opposite shore of Tubah would 
be suitable for this work. 

Correlation of the Books of the Langkawi Islands with 
THOSE OF Neighbouring Countries. 

In the absence of better collections of fossils this is a subject 
which can only be touched on briefly. There can be little or no 
doubt that the limestone is part of the Carboniferous limestone 
formation that is found in Sumatra, the Malay Peninsula^ Indo- 
China^ and Burma. 
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The shale and quartzite underlying the limestone conformably 
may be the equivalent of the sandy lower beds of the middle Car¬ 
boniferous of Ea-tern Yunnan, where this period began with shal¬ 
low-water conditions. There is no evidence that they are older 
than Carboniferous (Devonian). 

The shale and quartzite overlying the limestone conformably 
are also probably a shallow-water phase of the Carboniferous. On 
the mainland chert is found with quartzite above the limestone, 
and in younger strata .till (Triassic and Jurassic) there are beds 
of coarse conglomerate that arc easily recognisable. Neither chert 
nor conglomerate has been seen with these younger shales and 
quartzites in the Langkawis and it is probalde that they are not 
equivalent to the quartzite and shale series of the Peninsula (Trias¬ 
sic and Jurassic), but that they are the result of sedimentation in 
shallow Carboniferous waters. It is certain tliat the belt of shale 
on Pulau Tiibah and the 700 feet to 1200 feet of phyllites and 
quartzites near Tanjong Pinang, on Pulau Dayang Bunting are 
interbedded with the limestone. 

To sum up, the Carboniferous of Pulau Langkawi saw the 
following conditions:— 

5. shallow water 
4. deep w^ater 
3. shallow water 
2. deep water 
1. shallow water. 

The exposures in the Langkawis are of value in that they show 
that some of the shale and quartzite on the mainland, mapped, for 
w^ant of definite evidence, as romething younger than the calcareous 
^^Baub Series,” may really be part of that series. 

Recent Elevation of the Langkawis. 

There is now abundant evidence that the Malay Peninsula and 
contiguous countries have recently been raised relatively to the sea- 
level. This elevation has left its mark clearly in the I^angkawi 
Island-, and it is evident that, not long ago in the history ot the 
world, the islands were more numerous than they are now. Perliaps 
the most striking evidence of this is the extent of sea-sand in the 
neighbourhood of Padang Mesirat (in the west of P. Langkawi)* 
A rough road from here leading to Temoyang pas es over much of 
this, and also over two distinct drops in level that may mark old 
beach-lines. The sand occurs in all the flat land from Padang 
Mesirat to Ayer Hangat, and'near the S.W. fringe of the Gunong 
Raya granite mass, indicating that at one time the north-west part 
of Langkawi formed one island or group of island^ the south-east 
part another. Dayang Bunting, again, and Tubah, afford further 
evidence. The strait separating these islands is bordered by recent 
detritus over a large part of its course, and a long depression trend¬ 
ing north-north-east and fouth-south-west in the southern part of 
Dayang Bunting looks as though it was once a continuation of this 
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strait, which now turns sharply to the east near its southern outlet, 
as shown on the map. A small degree of sinking of the land now 
would convert Dayang Bunting into two islands, and possibly 
Tubah into two also. 

When one sees the limestone hills rising from the low-lying 
land of Perils, thi'^ evidence of elevation in the Langkawis is doubly 
interesting, because here in the Langkaw'is can be seen today the 
conditions that once obtained in Perils, when the land now covered 
by fertile padi-fields was covered by the sea that lapped against 
the bases of limestone hills such as Chuping, Ketri, and Jerneh. 
If the elevatorv movement continues, the Laiigkaw’i group will, in 
course of time, become united to the mainland as an isolated group 
of granite and quartzite mountains, with rugged limestone country 
and solitary hills of the same rock. 



Some Malay Words. 

By a. W. Hamilton. 


The following collection of words and phrases contains some 
new matter but mostly only amplifications or corrections of mean¬ 
ings already given in Wilkinson^s Malay-English Dictionary which 
I have taken as my standard owing to the difficulty of searching 
for Malay words in other and equally valuable English-Malay 
Dictionaries. 


Most of the W’ords are collected from the conversation of Ilian 
Johore Malays whom 1 have met at various times. There is still 
a large field for the energetic work('r in which to discover new 
colloquial words or common words used in a different sense to 
that given in the various dictionaries. 

Ahok-abolc, a sweetmeat of pulut, coconut and jaggery. 

Achu, to try on, as clothes —arhu palcaian. 


Agong. 


Alat-alat. 


to knock against, 

to strike one's head against. (W. ragong). 
just like: for all the world like: alaUalat 
rimau a veritable tiger: dahan itti alaU 
alat saperti iilar the branch was exactly 
like a snake. 


Ambil tahu. 


Ambin, 

Ambor. 


Antar tanda. 

Ayer Ubam or oyer 
UrUbam, 

Balek boTcong. 

Batang hari, 

Batu gonggong, 
Baut. 


to find out all about a matter, to gather 
information about, to obtain inform¬ 
ation about. 

a sleeping bench. 

(Sh. platform for sleeping on). 

a short baited line with no sinker which 
is allowed to float a short distance be¬ 
hind the boat in fishing for squibs etc. 
When a squib fastens on to the bait 
the line is gently pulled in and the 
squib quickly netted with a landing net. 

to send a ring to the bride as a sign of 
engagement. 

dead water as at spring tides (from Ubam 
livid). 

inside out, of a dress: (W, back to front: 
worn the wrong way). 

midday. 

sinkers on the bottom of a net. 

to put about in sailing (from Eng. 
^about^) 
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{Bawa), Pemhawa, 
Bidal 


B^dang sila, 
BeM, 

BSlaJi urong. 


B6ngang. 


Bengang-hengut, 

BSngkong. 

B^rajar. 

B^rasap or Mrasap 
iangan. 

Mrdamar pipi, 
Berd^mpus. 
Bdrkdlam.' 

B^ntat, 


Bentet, 


BirUgang urat, 
Birtihah 

BMojang. 


to conduct oneself (W. to run away). 
(Sh. to acquit oneself). 

manner: way of doing anything or con¬ 
ducting oneself. 

to tuck in; to have a good feed (derived 
from bedal to chastise). Amhoi orang 
Hv hukan kediil hedal lagi, ^My good¬ 
ness didn’t he liave a whack of food’. 

a kind of gypsum (W. medang sila), 

to split open. 

to cut open a fish along the back (possibly 
derived from a method of cutting open 
an orotig —W. a plaite^ hag used for 
cooking rice in). 

bursting oj)en of articles which should 
be closed as ripe seed pods etc. (W. too 
small: too light). 

frequentative of hengut ‘twisted; awry. 

a girdle (W. hengkong) : hengkong lelier 
‘a muffler: a scarf. 

to play a fish (from ajav to teach). 

to have a hot time as in playing a strong 
fish. 

with burning cheeks as from anger shame 
etc. 

to puff in one’s sleep {iidor herdempus) 
to blow through th? mouth when asleep. 

to spend the night away (from kMam 
‘darkness’.) 

heavy: compressed: solid. Tamh hentat 
‘a heavy soil’; kueJi hentat ‘a stodgy 
cake’; hunyi hdntat a dull heavy ring as 
of a bad coin. 

a small hard lump or swelling: Mrhentet- 
heniet granular, having small swellings 
from bites etc. (W. hiniit a small 
swelling.) 

wordy warfare i.e. with taut muscles. 

to argue obstinately from tikak obstin- 
aney. 

to push off: to clear off: from tojang a 
support something to press against: 
mari-lah kita hMojang come on let us 

be off. 
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Bidan Urjun, 


Bilang kali 
Bilis. 


Biring, 

Boseh, 

Botok-botok, 

Boyak, 

Biiah gSli. 

Buah tahun. 

Buali tang an, 

Bukat, 

Bunga kantan, 

Buta-masok buta. 

Buta kayu, 

Chakap mhampai. 

Chalong, 

Chantil, 

Chanting or changkok, 
Chantis. 

CMkal hati. 

CMlar, mSnch^lar. 

Chmbok. 


a midwife called in suddenly on an emer¬ 
gency and not the one regularly en¬ 
gaged for the case {bidan Umpah.) 
every time (from bilang ^to count^). 

catspaws of wind: jaga bilis ^look out for 
the catspaw’, probably from the ruffled 
state of the surface of the water re¬ 
sembling a shoal of whitebait bilis: 
bilis ‘blear eyed^ W. is pronounced belis 
ill Johore. 

the edge as of a foot or boot. Of. Um- 
bereng. 

fat and flabby of the stomach: berboseh 
perut having a fat pendant stomach. 

a preparation of fish cooked with herbs. 

fat, big bellied of a person (from boyak 
beamy of a boat.) 
the kidneys. 

fruits that are only in season once in the 
year: a windfall, a rarity. (Sh. rarely). 

a little gift of some sort brought along 
with one. (Sh. a gift), 
thick, muddy, churned up (W. disturbed 
of water.) 

the flower of a species of ginger us.d as 
a flaA'ouring in curries (W. tantan), 

to enter free i.e. \vithout paying for ad¬ 
mission. 

absolutely illiterate. 

to talk on various topics, from rampai 
‘mi8cellaneou8^ 

a metal cup: a tankard: (W. a small 
ladle used for oil; Win. a rubber tap¬ 
pers’ cup). 

a small triangular leg of mutton sail used 
with a kolek, 

a rough tin lamp of Chinese make, 
a scrawl: tulis m^nchaniis-chantis bad 
handwriting. 

to nerve oneself: to screw up one^s courage; 

to steel one’s heart (Sh. firm, steadfast), 
to shine as a cat’s eyes at night: mata ku- 
ching minch&lar, 

a hollow in a bank, a waterworn cavity 
under the banks of a stream :—tanah 
bStchmbok. 
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CMlus. 


CMpat tangan, 

CMpau or mSnchSpau, 
Ch^pilc, 


Ch^ra: hau cMra, 
ChMdaii. 

CMring. 

Cheteng, 

ChocJiof. 


extremely talkative: a babbler: one who 
reiterates (W. weak, sickly) 

ability to pass through or in to an aperture 
or hole (W. coming in and out: free! 
pintu itu kechil kheJa id chelns the gate 
is so small that the cart cannot get 
through; kasut itu id clielus kaki saliaya, 
my feet can not get into those shoes. 

light fingered; prone to pilfer (from Mpat 
quick) 

to paddle about in water: the sound of 
wading in shallow water. 

slight lapping or splashing of water as when 
di turhed by a shoal of tiny fish (a dim¬ 
inutive of cht^pok), 

a nasty smell. 

noisy: clamorous. 

a syringe (either in imitation of the Eng¬ 
lish or onomatopoeic). 

to lift up or hold out with one hand 
(also gent eng), 

a species of card game akin to cMkii 
main cltochof. 


Chong ell. 


Chorak chele. 

Da as, 

Dali an g. 


Daun hi, 
DSbuk, 


Dek. 


D^mam sijoJe. 
Dimam urat 


gaping as a wound: kP>pala di-tetak cho- 
ngefi with a ga]uiig wound in the head 
due to a cut. 

a pattern of small squares (W. a kind of 
cloth from Southern India). 

a keel. 

bitter: ac'rid: paliii m^jidaliang ^extremely 
bitter’: niendaluuigkan tekak ‘to make 
one’s throat burn, of a very strong un¬ 
pleasant flavour’. 

draperies round the top of a bed. 

a tliiul: a thump: to thump; kati hdr- 
dehnk-delmr to thump of the heart from 
fright. (W. sound of fruit falling on 
soft ground). 

by ( - ulcli) di-empit dek orang ‘squeezed 
by people’: di^mnkaii dek an jin g ‘eaten 
by the dogs’. 

ague: a feverish shivering fit. 

a touch of fever brought on by over- 
exertion: ? rheumatic fever, fever with 
pain in the limbs (Win.) 
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Dirah (suara dirak). 

the peculiar gurgling throaty sound 
uttered by birds like mMlok at times 
instead of a coo. 

Empar: mSngempar. 

to swing round or turn outwards as the 
fore end of a long object when moving 
it: kaki mSngempar to swing one’s feet 
outwards in walking. 

Smpok, 

soft; ready to fall to pieces; well cooked: 
kain sudah Smpok cloth that has worn 
thin and tears easily: kayu sudah Smpoh 
soft rotten wood that crumbles when 
touched; daging 6mpok meat that is 
tender and well cooked (W. soft of fruit 
or a potato). 

Oahar, 

to rub as one’s teeth in cleansing them 
with husk sand etc. 

Gandos, 

a sweetmeat of riceflour and coconut. 

Ganggang, 

to scent clothes by placing them over a 
charcoal fire of sweetsmelling woods 
and spices, derived from its meaning 
of warming before a fire. Dia dudok 
herganggang kapada api sitting warm¬ 
ing himself before the fire. 

Gapai, 

to touch a person’s body with one’s hand 
as in telling him to come along. 

Gayong. 

any small vessel used as a dipper for 
water such as an empty tin etc. (W. 
a vessel made of coconut shells, Sh. a 
ladle). 

G^dohor, mlng- 
gMohor. 

baggy: too big of clothes. (Sh. baggy as 
loose trousers.) 

G^lanchah, 

broken of water: choppy of waves (W. 
konchak ). 

GSlatat, ming^ ' 
g^latatt 

to rattle and shake. 

Gelek. 

to roll: to roll out: to run over: kina gelek 
kireta to be run over by a carriage. 
Sagu disuroh gelek sa-orang so- 
hiji each person had to roll up a ball 
of sago: batu di-jalan kina gelek baru 
rapat the stones in the road will set 
close after beixig rolled. (W. folding 
the hand, a bent appearance of any 
part of the body the rolling out of wax 
sheets in braziers woric (Sh, to drive 
over).. 
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O^ramut, g^riamuL 

O^rapu, rnSng- 
g^rapu. 

Oerodak. 


O&romhong. 

Oiling. 


OodeJc. 

Oomhang. 

Oonggok. 


Ouar {Kedah). 
Gnhah, 


Oulad Uhing. 
Haiwan {hewan) 
Hamlau. 

Harisah {harithah) 
Ar. 

Hirau. 


balls of coloured glass suspended as orna¬ 
ments especially in Indian shops (from 
gSUga a bezoar stone.) 

an expensive twilled cloth (W. Geramsut). 

to seize greedily: to get up hurriedly. 

internal commotion or disturbance: perut 
gdrodak ‘to rumble: to be disturbed of 
the stomach’ (W. continuous clatter). 

a round wooden lacquer box with conical 
lid for clothes. 

to roll backwards and forwards: pUnggih 
ing a roller: batu giling ‘a curry stone 
on which the curry stuff is rolled by 
means of a stone roller’ anah hatii giling : 
giling k^pala to shake one’s head as in 
sorrow or surprise (W. ^rolling into a 
cylindrical shape’ also geling ‘to shake 
the head'. Sh. geleng to shake the 
head). 

a back scratcher of coconut. 

loose and billowy of cllotheB. Birkain 
go whang ‘wearing a sarong without 
trousers underneath’. (Sli. idem). 

a common millipede which rolls itself up 
into a coil: its burnt ashes are some¬ 
times used as a poison. 

a low eminence: rising ground. 

i to cut into the shape of curling flower 
j)etals as cucumbers and pineapples for 
table decoration. (Sh. to ornament), 
ii a dome (Sh. idem). 

fish cooked in a sauce of hdlachan and 
onions, 

engrossed in: wrapped up in: lost in as 
play etc. 

joking. 

a hash of meat and dour: huhor itarisali 
‘a dish given on 10th Muharram’. 

to worry about: to take any notice of: 
jangan di-hirau ‘take no notice of it’. 
Tiada saya hiraukan kSh^ratan^nya 
kSrja itu ‘I did not worry about the 
heaviness of the work.’ (W. hirau con¬ 
fusing, creating an uproar.) 
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Hukom, 

Hulor. 


Hvmhan, 

fknt dagang luar or 
hSrdagang Imr, 

Ikat dodot, 

Imhang. 


Jalu. 

Janganan, 

Jangka, 

daring Uha, 


Jam, 

Jasad, 

Jilejeh. 


Jingah. 

JirShah 


‘^trumps’^ in playing cards. (Sh. idem). 

to stretch out one^s arm: to hand out or 
over: to pay out as rope kalau li^ndak 
helok ka-kanan hulorkan tangan kanan 
you want to turn to the right hold 
out your right hand'; hulorkan Umpat 
sireh hand me the sireh box. (W. hulor 
‘letting the arm hang down slackly'. 
Sh. to put forth as the band.) 

slung out: pitched out (W. humhan tali-ei 
kind of sling, Sh. umhan to sling) Ur- 
humhan keluar dari kSrefa ^pitched out 
of the carriage’. 

to wear the sarong folded round the waist 
over the coat. 

to tie a sarong over one shoulder when it 
falls like a mantle usually with children. 

a lull: the sudden drop of wind as in 
sailing behind a large object which in¬ 
tercepts it. hati di‘dalam imhang-im- 
hangan ^to be hovering in doubt or un¬ 
certainty'. (W. hovering about). 

to walk in one's sleep. 

a slab of peanuts mixed with huah kSras 
and a little h^lachan (Javanese). 

to gauge the height at which the ‘Veight'^ 
in fishing ought to be held off the 
bottom allowing for current, bottom etc, 
from jangka exact measurement. 

a long net about 3 feet deep paid out in 
shallow water after which the surface 
of the sea is thwacked in the offing with 
a paddle or a commotion made by 
throwing stones so as to drive the 
startled fish into the net. 

to lead trumps especially in playing Urup^ 

a severe bodily effort (from jasad ‘body'.) 

to leak, to dribble (from jejeh to leak); 
hudak snlalu herj^lejeh children al¬ 
ways dribble at the mouth: khahar itu 
Ur jejeh ka-mari the news filtered or 
leaked through. 

to take a quick look: to take a squint at: 

to heel over of a ship: angin jMhak- 
fitful ’ gusty wind. (W. jir&ha to 
careen', from Klinkert.) 
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JSrSmpak, 

to meet unexpectedly: a sudden rencontre: 
to come face to face with (also ter- 
jMmpaJc jervniha W., sar^mpak and 
tersarempak.) 

Jijak hara. 

to step p:inp:erly (i.e. like walking on 
live coals), to just touch the bottom, of 
the lead of a fishing line. 

Jijah tanah. 

the ceremony when a child is first allowed 
to come in contact with the ground. 

Jotos, 

to throw down on a marble with another 
one. 

Kachang hantu. 

street corner boys: gamins. 

Kachang-kachang, 

buckshot jiellets. 

Kalnik ( hSrfcahak ). 

plilogm: to cough up (Sh. plilegm, W. 
dahak 'phlegnd). 

Kain gh'iis. 

a sarong rubbed smooth and shiny with a 
^he]I {si pat gt'rus) (W. gems polish- 
hig, Sh. to smooth cloth with a shell). 

Kain kdrap. 

closely woven of clotli. 

Kaki leher. 

collar of a coat. 

Kalah. 

weak in certain s(*nses. Kalali rnmhui 
the weakness of hair which turns white 
wliile one is still young: kalalt sipiit ‘a 
person who cannot eat shellfish without 
being ill or affected by a rash\ 

Kasar, 

big, derived from its primary sense of 
‘coar-e' 

iknn kasar-kasar ‘huge fish’: bSlanja dvi 
ko'iar ‘his expenses are very heavy’. 

K a wall. 

makan mi si kairah ‘to partake of rice from 
the (‘auldron’: a disparaging remark 
applied to retainers of a prince denoting 
that they are not free men who fend for 
themselves but exist on the general store 
of bounty jirovided by their lord. 

K^bor, 

to stir up as water or sand: to churn up. 
(W. to clean a well by stirring up the 
water and bringing the dirt to the sur- 
lace; Sh. to i>tir up mud: to stir water 
to frighten lish). penyu kehorkan pasir 
akan nieliudong ielor-nya ‘the turtle 
turns up the sand to cover its eggs’. 

Kechah, 

to scatter about. . Berkechah scattered 
around: strewed about. 

Kichai, 

broken to l)its: broken to smithereens: 
well shuffled or divided of cards (W. 
hMiai ‘rending to pieces’.) batu di- 
tembak sudah birk^chai the rock was 
blown to atoms. 
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Kechoh, 

Kekah. 

KeTcong, 

K^lambu ponjot, 

Kelang-Mlok, 

Kdlara, 

Kelarai. 

K^lawar hShar. 


Keleh anak, 
Eiliau, 

Kelibang-kelibut. 

Kelindan, 


EilopeJc, (mSng- 
gilopek), 

ESlosok-kilasar. 

Kilup. 


ESmanchar, 

Eimas. 


turmoil: disturbance: noise: (Sh. row: 
noisy disturbance). 

to send a person on a pilgrimage to Mecca 
or an animal as a sacrifice in place of 
some member of the family who died 
before he could go himself. 

stiff as from sitting in an awkward 
position. 

a mosquito net for children which comes 
to a point like tent and is suspended by 
string {ponjot ^to gather up the corners 
so as to form a sack’). 

tw'isting and winding as of a road: 
kHok-Hlok ‘twisted and bent’ a fre¬ 
quentative of kl^lok (W. an artistic 
curve). 

the 3"Oung fry of the st^mbilang fish {anak 
kelara is UKcd sometimes as an euphem¬ 
ism for anak dara), 

a strong twilled cloth used for sails (W. 
‘a peculiar diamond pattern in cloth’. 
(Sh. twill helachu kelarai), 

running in and out and all over the place 
as children playing about a house. 
JanganJah kelawar h^bar- ‘dont be 
darting about like bats’. (W. babar 
‘expansion’). 

an addition to a house at the sides 

to swarm of flying insects etc. 

swarming: darting about (a frequentative 
of kUebang), 

vain regrets: unf ulfilled desires, maii tiada 
Mlindan lagi to die without regrets and 
all one’s desires satisfied. 

to peel after sunburn etc. (from kopek). 

in great haste. 

to pop in as a snail into its shell: to be 
pulled well over as a cap on the head: 
to be well covered. 

sanian obtained from the second rinsing 
and squeezing of grated coconut. 

neat: dainty: kaki kimas ^a small neat 
foot; rurnah kSmas ‘a dainty houee^ 
(from kSmas ‘to pack up to tidy up’.) 
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K^mbal, 

Kemhok. 

K^mpunan, 


KSmit. 

K&nyop. 

Kenyut, 

Kepal-kSpal, 

K^.pil, 

Kepot, 

K^rat. 

K^^raUHrat. 

KMtis. 

KMng darah. 

Kifingkan; 

kSlinghan* 

KSring-kontang. 
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a small square pa]jer i)laited box for con¬ 
taining bunga ravipai at weddings (W. 
a sort of pouch or box). 

a bowl or finger basin like a sanghi but 
with a talkr foot. (W. kemhok ‘a brass 
finger bowP.) 

any unsatisfied desire that is liable, ac¬ 
cording to Malay notions, to bring harm 
to tile person by causing him to fall etc. 
Suppose food had been prepared for a 
person, but liefore he could partake of 
it he were called away on urgent busi¬ 
ness. The usual course would be to ask 
to wait a moment to take his food and^ 
if he could not spare the time, he would 
he invited to taste it, lest his mind 
should be distracted by dwelling on 
what he had missed and so cause him to 
stumble etc. nanti-lali mahni dahulu; 
kalau fahuakan pun, jamah, takuf k6m- 
punan, 

a life preserver. (Sh. tali kemit ib.) 

to pop in as a snail into its shell. 

awrv: to jnill a face. Kenyang-kenyut 

the jerky walk of an elephant. 

a cake of candy sugar and coconut. 

f to hug, to draw up close to: to keep close 
to: {koJek mcngepil pantai) ‘the kolek 
was hugging the shore’: (W. hardby: 
close together; Sh. to bring alongside). 

awkward : ill at ease. Bilek kepot ‘a small 
awkward room.' huat k^rja herkepot- 
kepot to do anything awkwardly and in 
a self conscious manner’ (W. ‘leaning 
or crouching over on one side. 

to cut in playing cards. 

a disease in which the sole of the foot splits 
in several directions and will not heal. 

a nibble. Ikafv makan kMiis to nibble 
the bait, of a hsh. 

struck all of a heap: to get a shock on 
hearing ill news etc. 

thin strips of gold foil for working flowery 
patterns on slippers etc. (W. kering- 
kan an Indian cloth fabric.) 

absolutely dry: (W. kMiig-kirontang), 
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KSroh 

to scratch hard: to scrape away: to dig 
into: hukit di-k^rok uleh orang ^the hill 
was dug into’: Uher haju hSndak di» 
k^rok ka-h6lakang ^the coat needs cut¬ 
ting away at the back of the neck’. (W. 
a curry comb; Sh. to burrow). 

Keroncho, 

the male king crab: it is much smaller 
than the female and invariably found 
with the latter; if separated and thrown 
back into the sea it soon finds its way 
hack to its mate hence hagai kJ^roncho 
dengan belangkas is a simile for ^in¬ 
separable’ of lovers or husband and wife. 

Keroyis, 

to toy with: to fiddle about with as odds 
and ends of W'ork or things: tangan 
keropis or inmggh^opis ^unable to keep 
still’ of hands, that must always be oc¬ 
cupied wuth some little thing. 

Khat, 

to wi^ as feet or a lamp a table etc. 
Penf^sat kaki ‘a door mat’ (W. ^to wipe 
moisture a smooth surface). 

Kesop: UrMsop, 

sucked in: to shrink in (W. ^a sucking 
sound: attitude of a man with head .|fi|k 
in shoulders’). 

K6tel\ 

to wiggle waggle: to frisk hurong itu 
lerkeiek-kHek ekor-nya ‘the bird was 
shaking its tail’, orang bdrjalan Ur- 
kelek-ketek to walk waggling the hips. 

KHok-Mtok. 

tapioca boiled and mashed with coconut 
and sugar. 

Ketuat, 

a wart: (\V. a large pendulous wart). 

Kikis, ( 7n^ngikis ). 

to skin person of his possessions meta¬ 
phorically (from kikis ‘to file to scrape): 
pukat kikis ‘a drift net of fine mesh: 
a fleecer’. 

Kinjang, m^ng- 
gHinjang, 

running about: running all over the 
place. 

Kinyau, 

glossy of the hair. 

Kochoh, 

to shuffle cards: to swutch about a bamboo 
rod in fishing for squids mdngocholi 
kireta or m^ngachar klreta (W. kochoh 
haste, hurry,) 

Koclioh ganyah. 

in great haste: (Sh. slapdash) (a frequen¬ 
tative of kochoh ‘haste'). 

Kodek. 

to sti^^ around quickly as when cooking 
scrambled ^gs etc. 
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Kojol, 
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Kontoi, 

ULUclhxl* 

Kuching Odor, 
Kunyeh 

Kura-kura kaki 
Kurang junjong, 

Lagi. 

Lanau, 

Langkah kanan, 

Langn. 

Lantai mmt 
Lapar mala. 


Lasak. 


Lawang, 


Lichoh. 


LSchun or Unchun, 


stifi*. <lea(l: dm sudah kojol he is dead: 
UrkojoUkojol saya rnenawakan dia; I 
was stilT with .lau^^hiiig at him; I was 
nearly dead with laughing at him. 

stumpy, maimed. 

to dog a person’s steps. Terkurhil ka-ulu- 
ilir to follow up and down; terkuchil 
juga honioi-ku ‘to follow behind a per- 
son^ 

kuchitig hHengkar a single large durian 
pip in one of the cavities of the fruit. 

to mouth food as a toothless person chew¬ 
ing on the gums. 

the instej). 

a roof that is not high or steep enough, 
from junjong ‘to carry on the head’. 

is often used colloquially for dari from, 
lagi sini sampai ka-sana, ‘from here to 
there’: lagi kechi sampai hhar, ‘from 
youth up’. 

wet and slimy: hvlanau wet and slippery, 
of a floor: wet and masty of a sarong 
wetted by a baby. (W. ‘slimy mud\) 

to l)e in luck: to arrive unexpectedly just 
in time for a meal or an entertainment 
etc. (\V. to arrive punctually). 

a nasty unpleasant taste. T^kak langu a 
nasty taste in one’s mouth, due to ill¬ 
ness. 

a removable flooring at the bottom of a 
kolek, 

hungry of eye, of a person w’ho wants all 
he sees but has not really the ap|)etite 
to consume it. 

frequent use: iahan lasak ‘to stand use: 
to wear weir (W. pakaian pelasak every 
day clothes.) 

a way: a course; an opportunity, derived 
from its original meaning of a gate. 
Sdkarang Hnggal dua lawang : ‘there are 
two ways or courses open to you now’: 
two chances in playing cards. 

sodden: soft and wet: pisang sudah Uchoh 
‘soft bananas’ (W, ‘steeping vegetables 
or rice in w^ater; hurong Uchoh a sodden 
bird’.) 

dripping wet (Hnehun W.) 
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LShr, 

to drag: to hale off kolek dirUlar uleh 
hudak ^the kolek has been dragged off 
by the children/ Anak kuching di-Ular 
ka-sana ka-mari ^the kitten was dragged 
about from place to place’ (W. ‘con¬ 
tinually : reiteration’). 

LSmbang, 

to swell and become soft as the roots of 
trees planted in wet ground or feet long 
immersed in water. 

Limpam» 

lazy: Ump<im henar kSrja half hearted 
work. ^ 

Lemping, 

thin and flat: light flat cakes: miUwping 
saperii kMas thin as a^ sheet of paper, 
pSrut-nya meUmping ‘flat and empty of 
the stomach/ (W. Urn ping ‘light flat 
cakes’). 

L^ndat, 

pressed down, crushed by some heavy 
body. Kain di-Undat buk-buk ‘a sa¬ 
rong crushed ])y having books placed 
on it’: meja rosak di-lendat kayu ‘a 
table marked and spoilt by a heavy piece 
of wood being placed on it’ (W. trampl¬ 
ed down of undergrowth). 

L^nglcang, 

opened out of horns or a fish hook (W. 
langkang). 

L^par hudang. 

balls of pului rice and i)rawn8. 

L^par hajang. 

the ridge pole between two uprights 
{topang) for a kajang to rest on (W. 
Upar), 

Lepet. 

a fold, a hem, a portion of anything bent 
over or turned down. K^lepet bnju ‘the 
hem of a coat: the turn down collar of 
a coat’: m^lepet paku ‘to bend over a 
nail half driven home’. 

Lihah. 

to fall down: to fall off a place to which it 
properly belongs. Kain mSlSruh or 
tMSrah kain to slip down of a sarong 
Buah jatoh mdUrah ‘to fall in quantities 
of fruit, old and young’. (W. ‘to be 
blown down, of fruit: knocked out of its 
binding as a book’). 

L^sah, 

swishing: pelting of rain; hujan miUsah 
or mendesah driving rain (W. d&sah the 
swish of rain through a leafy covering.) 

Lesut. 

shrunk: shrivelled up: (W. ‘shrunk of 
fruit) susu-nya lesut having shrivelled 
up breasts’: mSlesutkan daging ‘to 
shrivel up the flesh’. 
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Lidah Mras. 

an inflexible tongue as that of a person 
who finds it difficult to pronounce for¬ 
eign words as opposed to lidah Umbut 
facile tongue/ 

Jjihau, 

short lengths of bakau fire wood ready cut 
for sale. 

Lin gar. 

to be continuously on the watch, furtive 
glances. (W. to glance sideways.) 

Lodeh. 

thoroughly stirred and mixed: (Sh. boil to 
softness) say or lodeh SJi. mixed vege¬ 
tables cooked together a hotc'h-potch of 
several kinds of vegetables. 

Lodoh. 

soft: pulpy as wet shoes, fruit etc. cooked 
to shreds. (\V. lodeh; Sh. pulpy partly 
decayed: overripe). 

Lodok. 

to dive head first: lodok nak halek to be 
in a great hurry to return. 

Lohor, 

hard and unripe as a durian (rnengkal). 

Lokos. 

bare: bald and bare as a cliff or leafless 
tree: rainbut di-gvnfing lokos ‘bare as a 
head of hair cropped short\ (W. ^ed- 

raggledO. 

Lompoi 

completely: iudong lompoi closely veiled; 
haria benda lompoi di-gasak p^nchuri 
^all his belongings were taken by the 
thieves’. 

Lonchor. 

to shoot in liorizontally: to dart, llujan 
mtdonchor ka-dalam bilek ‘ the rain beats 
in to the room ’: di-lonclior-nya Umbing 
hapada aku ‘he hurled a spear at me’; 
lonchor kolek ka-mari ‘ shove the kolek 
over here with a push.’ (W. to glide 
out of its sheath as a knife etc.) 

Lonjong. 

tapering: oval. Dw'ian lonjong ‘ a long 
tapering duriaii ’ as opposed to a round 
one: kepala-nya melonjong ‘a tapering 
head’ (VV. ‘tall and thin as certain 
trees 

Lompang. 

kiieh lompang ‘ sweetmeats of coloured 
blancmange made in the shape of small 
mortars ’ (No doubt derived from lorn- 
pang, Javanese, ‘ a small stone mortar ’). 

Lopong; tMopong. 

gaping: wide open, melopong mulut ^open- 
mouthed’: cMlopong ‘having a large 
hole.’ 
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Lorong. 


Loseh 


Luhah, mSlukah, 


I/umaL 

Lup-lap. 

Magang, 

Majal. 

huyong, 

Male Idbu; male 
Mangar, 
Manggol (K,) 

Mangkoh som, 
Mangleong* 

Mata MUmayar, 


Mata iolah rath. 
Mayang. 

MSgun, 


M^lalak. 


to put through, derived from lorong 
lane: mint a lorongkan niat ^to ask for 
one’s desire to be put through or grant¬ 
ed.' (Sh. lorongkan ^to comply with a 
request') cf. lulvskan, 

to slip down slightly of a sarong not firm* 
Iv tied: ikat kain tMoseh hawah pSrut 
^ the fastening of my sarong had slipped 
below my stomach.' 

to ex])ose one's person, as in sitting down 
carelessly when wearing a sarong (pro¬ 
bably derived from lukah a fishing trap 
with open mouth. 

well shuffled of cards: hanchoh lumaU 
lumat * to shuffle thoroughly' (from 
lumat ‘fine: well minced). 

gusty of wind: angin lup-lap, 

drunk (derived from its original meaning 
of overripe of fruit). 

blunt:— pisaii majal ‘a blunt knife: akal 
majal ‘a blunted intelligence': (W. 
short, stumpy; Sh. blunt). 

joking references to women in an interest¬ 
ing condition. 

hard and firm as of breasts. 

a hummock: a mound of earth (W. tanah 
manggul ‘ high land'). 

a chin aware cup with a cover to it. 

to strike: to club (from pangkong), 

to become uncertain in temper. Naik kS- 
Upiayar mala aku ‘ to become incensed: 
to see red' {kHemayar ‘a luminous 
millipede.' 

a discerning eye: a critical eye. 

to cut in thin slices: hawang di-mayang 
thin slices of onion. (Sh. to slice thin). 

buried in thought: meditative (W. piganx 
plgun ‘ meditatively, silent'); mati Ur* 
plgan ‘to be struck dumb as when 
turned to stone by a wizard.' (Sh. 
Urpigun meditative dumbfounded:) 

to cry continuously as a baby. Ta* mSla- 
lak ‘ to miss fire of a gun, to fail to ex¬ 
plode of a cartridge/ (W. mSUMc to 
miss fire of a gun). (Sh. Mak ‘to 
ho#l of children'). 
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MdUngeng, 

M^lewah, 

M die well, 

Memar. 

Mdmhuas- 

Mdmhxiras. 

MempHas. 

M hiangl'an, 


Mendak. 


Mvjtgadiar. 


Mcngada-ngada, 


Mengampu, 

M in gangha t-angJcat 


Mingdchong, 

Mdngongoi* 

Mdninggal. 

MdnjdroJc, 


to hang empty: to hang down slackly: to 
draw down (W. ‘ to draw a bough down¬ 
wards ’). Pdrut mdlelai ‘ an empty 
hanging stomach/ 

naked. 

abundant: hasiit mdlewah dl-leedai ^shoes 
are abundant in the shops/ 

to talk nonsensically: to drivel. Chahap 
mdleweh. 

crushed and soft as bruised fruit or flesh 
(W. Mmiised crushed of a fruit’). 

naughty: restless of a child (W. btias wild: 
ferocious of animals). (Sh. to romp). 

looseness of bowels (said of children). 

to sand paper smooth (from mempelas a 
rough leaf used for this pur]H)se. 

to take the part of: to justify: to stand up 
for a person, from menang ‘to win.’ 

to settle of soil or cloudy water etc. (Sh. 
to j)reeipitate form a sediment). 

to fish for kereia (small cuttlefish) by 
beating the water gently with a rod 
having a red tunui flow^er for bait but 
no hook. The fisherman wades at low 
tide on likely banks and slaps the water 
near the holes in which the cuttle-fish 
lie. As they seize the bait and hvine 
round the end of the rod, they are 
(juiekly drawn in, removed and strung 
on a piece of rattan. Pmgachar or 
huloh karhar the rod for above. 

to show off: to put it on: to try to create 
an impression (from ada) (Sh, to l)e 
patronizing). 

to flatter, (from anipu io support from be¬ 
low). 

to praise up: to flatter: makan angkat to 
appreciate flattery (from angkat to 
raise.) 

to shuffle cards. 

to sob. 

dead (from tinggal ‘to leave behind.’) 
(Sh. to die). 

to annoy a person: to exasperate: men- 
jdrok halt pimit orang ‘to exasperate; 
to try a person’s patience,’ 
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MMong, 

to go straight ahead as a ship on a course. 

MPntua taya. 

fathers in law, a frequentative of mMua 
as ipar dual is of ipar. 

Menurun. 

to be ])ossessed by a spirit as a medium in 
a trance (from tvrun ^to descend.’) 

Menyampah, 

to he in the way: useless of persons or 
things: so much rubbish: (from sampah 
rubbish.) 

M enyenghek. 

to stmt of a cock: to show off before a 
hen. 

Merengkong. 

spread out. Merengkong di-Ungdh laut 
spread out in the middle of the sea: 
tidor mh'engkong to vsleop in a heap. 

Mrrus, 

to slip of earth: tanah m^rus ^ a landslip.’ 

Merut. 

to swallow the bait (from perui stomach). 

Molong 

(hvah molong). 

a sweetmeat of lumps of sweet dough in 
syrup (not hnah Mdlaka vide W.) 

Mom ok. 

a Imgey. (Sh. idem.) 

Milk a merah mm- 
derang. 

a flaring red face (W. d^rang a clanking 
sound; merang fiery red.) 

Mukun. 

a dish or bowl with a cover and wire* 
handles (W. a bowl or cup; Sh. a 
covered bowl.) 

Mumbong. 

heaped up: piled up. Nasi mumbong a 
plate piled up with rice: sukai mum- 
bong a heaped up measure of grain etc. 
(W. loaded above the gunwale of a ship. 
(Sh. heap up as grain isl mumbong- 
mumbong to overload.) 

Muntah h^lut. 

a medicinal wood. 

Naik api. 

to catch on fire as a house. 

Nyampang. 

sliould it happen: perchance: just in case: 
nyampang-nyampang kalau lain singgah 
di-rumah aku ^ if you should chance to 
pass by drop into my house.’ (W. sa- 
nyampang ^just exactly now.’) 

Nyanydh, 

v)ld and doting, silly and forgetful. (Sh. 
babble-talk much.) 

Olak. 

backwater: slackwater: di-olak pulau in 
the lee of an island; amhil olak to keep 
in the slack water along a coast where 
there is little current; mingolak to fish 
in a backwater. (W. ^an eddy.’) 
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Pa'ahal, 

it is lucky that: it is just as well that: if 
it was not for the fact that, pa'dkal 
sahaya hUtina; kalau tidak sahaya huat 
if it was not for the fact that I am a 
woman 1 would do it: pa'akal engkau 
ini anak raja; kalau tidak, sahaya hantai 
it is lucky that you are a son of the 
nobility or else I would thrash you. 

Pah 

a flat wooden cross-piece as a bar for clos¬ 
ing a door or strengthening the legs of 
a long desk. (Sh. nail of a fence.) 

Paku kemhang. 

s})angles for shoes. 

Palm sangguh 

ornamental gilt nail heads or sparkles 
sometimes worn dn the hair. 

Paldu. 

awnings on board ship etc. 

Palin. 

temporary: auxiliary: ikat paltn a tem¬ 
porary knot: sokong paliu a temporary 
or spare boom: huat paliu sndah-lah, 
just make a temporary thing of it. (W. 

‘ auxiliary assistant.’) 

Pariah Unlar. 

‘‘^la\ i he struck by a thunderbolt:” an 
emphatic denial. 

Panas haran. 

smouldering heat: heat which does not 
easily eva)mrate as that of haran or low- 
lying black swampy land to which the 
tide penetrates: panas haran or ' panas 
k('rak' is used of a smouldering temper 
which takes a long time to cool. 

Pandang tiada maia. 

to regard with contempt: to pay slight re¬ 
gard to a person. (Sh. to look dora 
on.) 

Panggang. 

to lie over and across: jaioh panggang to 
fall across some other object as a tree 
falling on a prone tree or across a ditch, 
(from panggang ^ the position of roast¬ 
ing on a spit.’) 

Pangsi. 

(Panjang) Mata pan- 

the black fluid secreted by a squid, ink 
(also pansi.) 

jang. 

given to observing the ladi<?s. 

Panjang tangan. 

thievish propensities given to appropriat¬ 
ing other people’s goods. (Sh. thiev¬ 
ish.) 

Panjat para. 

a term in fishing to describe when hook 
and trace wind around the line instead 
of floating free. 
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Parit (h^rparit, m^m- 
arit). 

Pegmm. 

Pekak, 

P^kap. 

Pelar, 

{PSlontang) Tiada 
pSlontang lagi, 

PSluang. 

PMap, 


PSn^lok Mpala. 


P^ngisap, 

Pensor. 


Pentek, 

Panting. 

Petok, 

Penyek. 


Pinyet. 

Pe’pa 


to get crossed of fishing lines: to drag for 
anything with a rope (W. to trip the 
anchor.) 

a lawyer. (Sh. a pleader.) 

the knave or jack in a pack of cards. 

to staunch: to dab lightly as a wound with 
cotton wool (related to Ukap). 

splay footed. 

'riiere are no longer any drags te. on your 
movements: no further encumbrances. 
(From pMontang ^ a float.’) 

an opportunity (from luang ‘to abate of 
a storm.) (Sh. sufficient time: oppor¬ 
tunity.) 

to soak to pickle: tanah di-hawah rumah 
sudah herp^ndap dengan Icolor the 
ground under the house is soaked with 
filth: dudok pdndap di-rumali to sit 
tight at home and not go out. (W. ikan 
pendap —fish preserved in salt.) 

a head hunter, who collects heads as a 
foundation stone and blood offering to 
tlie spirits of the earth when an im¬ 
portant building is to be erected. "This 
myth is still firmly believed and in 
Singapore there have been one or two 
scares recently when people thought the 
Government wanted heads to ])ut under 
the new bridge and more es]X‘(*iHlly un¬ 
der the Jiew reclamation wall at Telok 
Ayer as it was always sinking. 

to dry up or wi])e away as tears: p^ngesap 
ayer mata (W. usap.) 

the gut trace which connects the end of 
the line proper with the much shorter 
p^ramhnt or gut trace which carries the 
hook. 

to snap one's fingers (vide p6lek-) 

to strum a guitar or other stringed in¬ 
strument (vide pStek.) 

to bite of a fish (a variation of pat ok,) 

crushed flat, as a man run over by a steam 
roller. (.Sh. to crush between two sur¬ 
faces.) 

pug nosed: flat nosed (W. p^nnyet) 

a large abscess on the back which is usually 
fatal. (Sh. pa'ipa a carbuncle.) 
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P^ranchang Mai, 
PSsam, 

PHSri mandi. 


a crowbar. (From ranchnng.) 

tepid (pdsam-pesam kuku is equivalent to 
suam-stiam kukv luke-warm.) 

a sweetmeat like onde-onde with sugar 
outside. 


PUia, 

Pianian, 

Pinga: terpinga-pinga, 
Pintal. 

Pingat. 

Pongkang or halek 
pongkang. 

Poiong ivajik, 

Poya, 

Pudi, 


Pugau {Urpvgau), 


Rakas; m^rahaa, 
Rebah Imn, 

Reban; tireban, rem- 
ban. 


the pungent sauce eaten with rojak, 

the season; the right time. 

distracted, lost, confused, bewildered (W. 
inga absent minded.) 

a twister: to cheat (slang from pintal ^ to 
twist.’) 

a medal: a decoration. (Sh. decoration 
mark of honour.) 

upside down: topsy turvey: wrong end 
first: pakai kain halek pongkang to put 
on a sarong upside down. 

diamond shaped: lozenge shaped (from the 
way in which the sweetmeat wajik is 
usually out.) 

a wooden baling scoop. 

to cover with: to mix with: ikan di-pudx 
d^>ngan r^'mpah the fish was dipped in 
and smeared with sauce (in cooking): 
(W. rcmpali pudi ^ a mixture of spices: 
pudi Sh. to beat up as eggs). 

staring one in the face: looming large: 
much in evidence rumah Urpugau dSpan 
mata ‘ there’s the house as large as life 
in front of your eyes.’ 

to clamber up as the side of a house hill 
etc. 

fo allow a sailing boat to fall away before 
the wind, angkat 'luan being to bring 
her up into the wind. 

I brown aside, hurled out of one’s position. 


(RSjah) M^rijah, 
(Rijah) TiHjah, 

Rencheng, 

Renggut, 

Sensa, 


to make a dive, 

to dive down, to take one leap, to sweep 
down of a storm of wind. 

tall and thin: hadan-nya rencheng of tall 
spare build. 

to wrench away {rHggtit W.) 
grumpy: fed up: ennui. (See ronseng,} 
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B^ip. 


Risok, miresoJc. 

Kodak, g^rodakj m^ng- 
gerodak. 


» 

Kuak. 


Eutu, merutu herutu 
ruin; gSrutu, m^ng- 
g^rutu, 

Rungas; hdrungas. 

Runyai, merunyai. 

(Runyas), Merunyas 
menjdrunyas, 

Sa-hau. 

Sa-bulu, 

Sagu hati, 

Salang, 


Salong asap. 


to 0026 out as perspiration etc., as air out 
of a tyre (Win.) : mSrSsip darah dari 
kuUt the blood began to come through 
the skin: meHsip bung a of flowers just 
beginning to show. 

to dart into a hole. 

internal commotion or disturbance: a rat¬ 
tling no-ise: (W. idem) p^rut gdrodak to 
rumble and be upset as a stomach after 
taking a pill: haii rodak nak halek 
ruma/i feelings violently agitated to re¬ 
turn to one’s home: ikan merodak dalam 
ayer to make a commotion in the water 
of a fish churning up the sedinent. 

to expand to become enlarged to s})read: 
api meruak ka-kanan dan kiri the fire 
spread right and left. (W. ruwa ‘ ex¬ 
pansion of a hollow ’ and ritwak ^ to 
spread.’) Luka di-luar kechi tetapi 
dalam p^.rvak the wound is small out¬ 
side but internally there is a gaping hole. 

rough, nobbly. a lumpy surface: Mpala 
nienggerutn a head covered in lumps; 
kuHt limau menggeriitu a very rough 
skinned orange. (W. geruiu ^ rough 
coarse’; Sh. ^asperity of surface.’) 

untidy of hair. 

to blether. 

frayed of cloth: having a nap. 


used to; accustomed to; to mix with: 
bilum ada sa-bauan k^rbau itu ' the buf¬ 
faloes are not used to one another yet.’ 
(derived from ban ‘smell.’) 

of a feather: of the same sort: to get on 
well with: Sahaya ta' sa-bulu d6nyan dia 
‘ I don’t get on with him at all.’ 

little presents such as one gives to a wo¬ 
man to win her affections. (Sh. pre¬ 
sent gift in ex})cctation of a favour.) 

is often used for sedang ‘even though’: 
salangkan orang baik lagi diJangkap 
ini km pula orang jakat seeing that even 
respectable people are arrested how 
much chance is there for the wicked. 

soot; lamp black; (W. sulang asap.) 
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Sampai. 


Sandalu, 

(Sangga), Papan 
sangga, 

Santau, 


Sor-talalcan, 

Sa4oiet, 

8a-fojjoi ramhut 
Saule. 


Sawang. 

Sehu: m^ny^hu, 
Sedut, 

Seka. 

S^laseh, 


SSUngar. 


a skiff: a decked racing skiff for single 
sculls. (Sh. outrigger racing boat.) 
(W. sampan ludang a type of Malay 
boat.) 

the perfection of: perfectly: sampai clian^ 
teh a perfect beauty: sampai jaliat an 
absolute rotter (from the original mean¬ 
ing of, ‘to attain, to reach/) 

leaning slightly: sloping: (W. angin s^n- 
dalu a moderate breeze: Sh. a ramp.) 

a ceiling, (from sangga to bear up to pro¬ 
tect.) 

to fish by putting a little tuba poison into 
a portion of squib and throwing it into 
the sea: this bait if eaten by a fish causes- 
it to rise to the surface in a dazed con¬ 
dition when it is easily captured. 

to attune. (Sh. idem.) 

a tiny piece: a small amount. 

a wisp or smalf bunch of hair. 

to scCK)p up (W. to scoo}) up with the 
hands.) sesauk a landing net for fish: 
sank perempua7i to pick up a woman: 
Pa'sauk a filcher: a good hand at snat¬ 
ching up things (Sh. a thief.) II. the 
stem of a kolek. Sank hinn cutwater; 
sank helakang sternpiece. (Sh. .prow* 
stem.) 

ki^.na sawang to be attacked bv an in¬ 
definite illness not unlike tcrkhian. 

to swirl or swish past of water. 

to sniff up the nose as w^ater »(\V. sup¬ 
pressed anger; vexation; Sh. to in¬ 
hale.) 

to wipe: to rub off with a cloth. 

ba.sil. Hit am sf^laseh a cafe-au-lait com¬ 
plexion of a Eurasian. A yam s^laseh 

the small white silky fowl with black 
bones. 

overpowering as a scent, from Ungar 
dizzy. SSUngar hau kueh ini ‘ the scent 
of the cake is overpovrering.^ 
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JS^Unnyap, angin s^lennijap a dangerous form of com¬ 

plaint which attacks persons suffering 
from hydrocele and causes the sudden 
disappearance of the penis into the body 
of the sufferer resulting in death if not 
seized and brought back at once to its 
normal position (derived from lennyap 
* disappearance.’) 

S6liat. to peel off the hide of a dead animal when 

skinning it (from siat,) 

tights (from the plaited covering put over 
a jack fruit to protect it and which is 
usually tightly stretched. 

puffy of the face: muka sPrnhap a full 
puffy face often seen amongst Chinese 
and Japanese. (Sli. sSinbap kaki heri- 
heri. 

a fringe: to be squeezed out as a slight 
amount of matter from the edges of a 
mould. (W. rim of a plate.) 

God preserve me from it (a pious 
ejaculation from semjMng a cross road 
to turn off.) 

dirtv as hands with particles of food etc. 
adhering to them after culinary opera¬ 
tions. 

a Javanese dish of thick tumis (tumis 
pekat,) 

to part slightly as the lips: to gape slightly 
as the edges of a wound: tMawa shtgeh 
to smile with lips slightly parted. (Sh. 
to show the teeth.) 

a game played with a disc ' porok * which 
is thrown. 

SingJeang sotong, a cross, -f 

SSngkilan. crossed as of the arms or a wicker pattern: 

h&rsingkSlan tangan with arms crossed 
behind the back as when standing at 
ease’^ {sihgkHang W.) 

SSngokol. curled right up as from cold when lying 

in bed or from laughter. (From kokol 
curled up.) 

S^nonggeng. upside down: hanging head downwards 

(from tonggeng lifting the posterior.) 

upside down: on its back of a top. 


SUuar sarong nangha. 
Simbap. 

Simhir, bSrsemhir, 

Di-sempangkan Allah 
ia*ala. 

Simpudal, 

SimuL 

Singeh. 

SSnggeget 


Sinotoh 
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S^peng, 

S^pit hvdang. 

SMhok, 

SM^ding 

(m eny ending). 

Senkaya kHulangan. 
SPnp. 

(SPsat), Mati sPsat. 
SPtapak. 

Stall, 

Sigong.* 

Simbong. 

Simun, 

Sindan. 

Singar: musim singar, 

i 

Sogang, 

Sokong harat. 


a jerk: « sudden pull, tidor Ursentak to 

start in one’s sleep. W. sPniak,) 

a wooden flange which is nailed on to an 
upright in a wall and carries all the 
partition planks. 

a loop of string as at the end of a rang- 
gong or a loop of hraid which forms the 
fastener of Chinese buttons: (Sh. eye 
splice.) 

powder i,e, a love philtre: kena sPrPhok to 
have been doped by a love pK)tion. 

to lie on one's side (from siding.) 

a sweetmeat of sorikaya with small pieces 
of pumpkin in it. 

a fringe: sPrip kPronsang a filigree edging 
to a brooch. 

to die a violent or sudden death (from 
sesat astray.) 

the small open sided verandah or landing 
at the entrance to many Malay houses. 

to pull 'apart gently as a birds feathers or 
the orifice of a wound. 

to strike on getting a bite when line 
fishing bv jerking the elbow backwards. 
(W. a digging motion with the elbow. 

a variable wind, a break in the wind due 
to a headland or to passing under the 
lee of a ship: jaga simbong look out for 
a change in the whnd (a word of warn¬ 
ing when sailing.) (W. situ bang false, 
unreliable: mtiswi simbong change of 
monsoon with variable wnnds.) 

fair, w'hite: puieh simun very white. 

a small open low plaited basket. 

a season in which there are many dangers 
about as from robbers etc. 

to support temporarily: a light bamboo 
pole used to stretch out the jibsail. 
(W. sogang palisades.) 

a long stout pole in house roof construc¬ 
tion which 'damps the top of an end roof 
strut to a diagonal cross beam in the 
centre of the house and so prevents the 
whole roof from wobbling. 
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{Soloh), Masolc soloJc, to become a recluse. 

Sondol. to butt or with the head: (W. lower¬ 

ing the head as a bull about to charge.) 
hangkai bahi di-dalnni laui di-sondol 
oleh ikan yu the pigs carcase in the sea 
was jabbed at by the sharks. 

Sondong or sungkor a large triangular shrimping net pushed 
(Malacca). before one with its apex at one^s breast. 

(W. walking with a stoop forwards.) 

Sondong hudang or to shrimp with this net. 
m^nyondong. 

Sosol, to appear suddenly: to jut out: to spring 

from: to emerge. 

Sotor. a Javanese dish of rice and meat. 

Sulap, a fault in cloth, wliore threads are missing 

or get bunched. 

Susu kabu-kabu, the bulbous thorny knobs on the trunk of 

the cotton tree. 

a largo blind ])oil in the armpit. 

conditions in a marriage contract with re¬ 
gard to divorce (falak) ; a suspended 
talak such as “ If I leave you for 6 
months without any sustenance or word 
as to where I am, you are automatically 
divorced.” 

Tadah kanan, to have the s,ail out on the starboard side. 

Tala, time of music: in liarmony : in time: re¬ 

petition at harmonious intervals (W. in 
harmony: in harmonious response one 
to another as a band taking up a tune 
begun by another etc. 

Tala hiola, the pitch or note of a violin: to tune up a 

violin. 

Di-iala~nya minuman, to go on drinking steadily: to take drink 

after drink. 

Tali kanjang, a specious rogue: a smooth tongued sop- 

Tali keranjang. hist: deceitful knave with a winning 

tongue (W. bMali kanjang) K. to play 
the fool also tali kanjang a soft s^poken 
but hopelessly unreliable man. 

Tali mantil, a slight rope which draws up the sokong 

in a kolek. (Mantil Sh. topping lift.) 

a coil or twist of string as in a shop ready 
for sale (W. genchd ^ stringlikeJ) 

to suspect. (Sh. idem.) 


Susu kubong, 
Ta*alik, 


Sa-genchel tali, 
Tampa, 
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Tamil gamhut, 

Tanghap lelong, 
Tanyau, 

Taroh liati. 

Ta'singketa or ta'sa- 
heta. 


Tawar lehir, 
Tehas dulu. 


Tehak. 


Tdlap. 

Temanggu, 

Te,nbong or hdrtem- 
hong, 

Tenggan, 


Tepong gomak. 

T^pong pUiia, 

Tepong torak, 

T^rang hulan, 
TSrang tamh. 


pcatv soil: springy turf of dead grass etc. 
(W. gSmhut surface motion ; Sh. paya 
gamhut a bog.) 

to buy or get anything at an auction. 

to s(|ueeze through a straining cloth. 

to like: to take a fanc> to: 

non-agreement: friction between parties: 
not getting on together: menghilangkan 
p^rsingkefann to get rid of causes of 
friction (W. swgketa Megal proceed- 
ings.’) • 

(mrlehir, monggelehir) absolutely taste¬ 
less, insipid. 

(idiomatic) to be first in the field: to fore¬ 
stall: to cut the ground from under a 
person's feet. 

yiaiate: taste: space between palate and 
tongue: fekak havs. tPkak kcring a dry 
throat from want of a drink; iekak akxf 
ia sedap not palatable, not to my taste 
(of food) ; kemhang rasa iekak to feel 
disgust at anv article of food or a dis¬ 
inclination to eat; la' sedap iekak to be 
off one’s food, no appetite. 

a dose of medicine already made up in a 
paper wrapper (W. iiap.) 

a small wedge like portion of the stem of 
a kolek. 

to meet: to run into one another of persons 
})aths etc. coming from different direc¬ 
tions. (W. to obstruct the passage of.) 

furrowed, lined, creased, marked, seamed: 
leher herUnggan a furrowed neck due 
to a tight collar fat etc.: kerja herleng^ 
gan regulated work t.c. not incessant 
(W. ^ rolls of fat.’) 

a sweetmeat made of kachang hijau rice 
flour, sanian and sugar. 

a sweetmeat like blaiicmange wrapped in 
a small leaf-boat. 

a 6wt*etmeat consisting of a plain steamed 
roll of rice flour, santan and sugar. 

Moonshine. 

early dawn as soon as it is light. (Sh. 
dawn.) 
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Terhorak, 

TMjal 

Terlerek, 

THarek, 

TUaya. 

THengkat, papan 
tengkat, 

THua. 

Tib. (Ar.) 

Timpah 


Tint eng (mSny in- 
ting). 

Togong. 

Tokong. 


Tolu bolu. 

Tombong siput. 
Tonggak. 


Torak, 

Penang). 
Tuakan {p^im 


opened: loosened: (W. borak inadhesive: 
loose of tobacco. Cf. orak. 

in gusts: gusty of wind. (W. the flapping 
of a kite.) 

to be run over by a wheel (W. lerek boring 
through.) 

an accordion, (from iarek to pull.) 

a dish of thin slices of pineapple sprinkled 
with sugar laid on one another and kept 
cool. 

a standing book or other shelf: from 
iengkai a floor a level. 

black spots on the skin like freckles. 

a volume of calculations for arriving at a 
lucky date for a marriage etc. 

a tangled heap, a disorderly mass: (W. 
kMimpal a disorderly tangled mass.) 
BertimpalJimpal pokok kayu tida' her- 
susun a disorderly mass of trees not in 
rows; bdrkdiimpal all of a heap; dawai 
bMimpal-iimpal dalarn peii a confused 
heap of wire in a box. rumali beriimpal 
houses crowded together. 

to ring a coin (\V. to purify by selection). 


stumpy: squat: uncouth and ill propor¬ 
tioned of a body. 

short haired: (as a Siamese woman) bob¬ 
bed of hair: (W. shaving of a woman’s 
head either in disease or as a mark of 
disgrace or (Win.) for mourning.) 

a fool: a stupid person. (W. tolo impul¬ 
siveness and inconstancy.) 

the central knob in a bang of hair. 

to up end as a bottle when drinking: kuat 
tonggak a toper, a man who lifts his- 
elbow: (W. to sweep powdery substances 
into the mouth with the hand. 

a rolling pin: menorak to roll out as dough 
in making bread. 

to take the newness off: to mature: iua- 

kan kmli to heat a new pan with sand 
in it to take off the newness (from tua 
old). 
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Tuioh. 

U mhuL 

JJnda, Mmndorunda. 

Undang aya. 

Zlsap. 

Usui or usul pireksa, 
Uwet, 


to drip a sound like that of a small pistol 
W.) nasi di-tns rice dried by allowing 
the moisture to drip away: pengHus 
piring a plate rack. (Sh. fuskan to 
drain exhaust of liquid.) 

to eat ravenously, to have sexual inter¬ 
course; (W. to lop branches off a tree) 
hence to set about: to strike. Dia tutoh 
nasi sampai ta* mahu he ate until he 
couldn’t eat any more. 

to pull out gently; to raise the line slightly 
in fishing. 

in tow: one behind another (related to 
iunda to tow.) 

drifting about, shifting, unsettled. 

to pass through or cover with incense 
smoke as a dabus blade before use, or a 
person in a faint in order to bring them 
to (W. usap plating.) 

to probe a matter to the very bottom, care¬ 
ful enquiry. 

the barb on a fish hook. 


Note. W. = Wilkinson; Win. = Winstedt; Sh. » Shellabear. 



Miscellaneous Notes 


Note on the invocation of Akuan. 


The interesting account of tlie Akuan or Spirit-Friends 
]>y Zainul Abidin bin Ahmad in the Journal published in Xov* 
1P22 (pp. 378-384) has reminded me of a ceremonial “ conjuring 
which I was fortunate enough to witness in Kota Bahru, Kelantan,. 
in October 189J;. 

Whilst there with W. W. Skeat I was invited to attend one of 
these ceremonies, designed to relieve a young man suffering from 
some chronic illness, apparently rheumatism. 

I remember there was a certain air of secrecy observed in 
regard to the matter and we were asked not to let anyone know that 
we w’ere asked to attend, or that wo had vdtnessed the ceremony. 
This was I l)elieve due to the fact that the ruling .Sultan, and the 
religious authorities of the <State regarded such performaiU'cs with 
disfavour as being contrary to the teaching of the Mohamedan 
Eeligion. 

On the night of the ceremony two young men came to our 
quarters about 8.30 p.m. to guide us to the hous'e of the sick man. 
Each of these carried a beautifully made circular shield of wicker¬ 
work and was armed wdth a sw^ord, not with a kris. (At that tim(‘ 
nearly every adult male in Kota. Bahru wore the kris as a matter 
of course). We were comliicted by our guides without incident to 
the house, where some twelve or fifteen persons were assembled. 

According to my nok's, made some time after, the ceremony 
w’as called mam putri and the "medium *’ humor. 

The sick man lay on the floor, his head and shoulders propped 
up with pillows. The humor and his assistant sat Ixihiivd him. 
The friends and our two selves sat on the floor round the side of the 
room which was lighted witli torches. 

When all was ready for the ceremony the room was very quiet. 
The assistant began to play very softly dreamy music on the three- 
stringed Malay viol. The humor sat with eyes closed and soon 
began an incantation in a thin falsetto voice which sounded some¬ 
how to come from very far away. The only word I caught sounded 
like the name "iSiva.^^ This incantation lasted a long time, and 
was interrupted occasionally when the humor threw incense on a 
small brazier, made as though to grasp the smoke in his hands and 
blow it from them about the room. 

At length he became agitated, the music of the viol grew louder 
and louder, and finally the humor got up, stood behind the sick man, 
rested his hands on the invalid^s shoulders and began to shake his 
own head about with most extraordinary violence, so that 1 
momentarily expected him to dislocate his neck. Meanwhile the 
assistant uttered little excited cries and drew frantic sounds from 
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the viol. After this had gone on probably only for a minute or 
two, the bomor sank down on the floor to a sitting position and 
after a short pause recommeneed his incantations, followed again 
after a considerable interval by another furious head-shaking like 
the first. 

The second frenzy was made even more thrilling than the first 
in that the onlookers were provided with metal cooking pots, etc. on 
which they all l)eat rhythmically with small sticks, whilst the 
honior was shaking. I think 1 remember adding to the noise my¬ 
self with the help of a brass pot. When exhausted he again sank 
down. At last the bomor found that the sick man^s mother had 
not very long before driven out of the house a dove which had 
flown in, and had not thrown it any rice. This information seemed 
to remove some hindrance to the successful termination of the 
seance; and after more incantation and T think yet more head- 
shakings the cause of the sickness, and finally the steps necessary 
to arrive at a cure, were announced. 

The bomor talked with Bkeat and myself afterwards and ac¬ 
cepted a small present from us. He also offered to give us a 
sample of his powers if we cared to test them. 

There was to be a fight between two well-knowTi fighting bulls 
the next day, and we asked him to say which would prove the 
winner. ^Fhis he did without I think anv circumlocution and quite 

' F. F. Laidl-vw. 

A note on the habits of the Pygmy Falcon. 


Whilst T was at Kuala Aring in Kelantan in September 1899 
I was interested to notice on more than one occasion a small parly, 
3 or 4 individuals 1 think, of the T*ygmy Falcon {Microhieroix 
fringillarias), *^141080 birds used to sit on the liigher branches 
of d dead tree which stood in the middle of a small clearing 
in the forest close to the kampong. Their occupation 8cM?med to 
consist chiefly in capturing butterflies and there was constantly a 
litter of wings on the ground about the foot of the tree. Amongst 
them were the wings of Papilio delesscrli, an insect I did not 
at the time have means of identifying. It was however common 
at Kuala Aring, lin fact abundant; and though I am wTiting froan 
memory more fdian twenty years after making the observation I am 
quite sure of the fact. Unfortunately I did not make any further 
notes on the matter beyond that “ I noticed the little falcons catch¬ 
ing the common black and white butterfly nor did I note any other 
species of butterfly or other insect hunted by them. In view of the 
interest now taken in the question of butterfly enemies and because 
P. delesserii has the appearance of being a species protected by 
resemblance to Danaids I think this observation worth recording; 
probably others can give fuller notes on the habits of this bird, and 
details of its captures. 


P. P. Laidlaw. 



Some bird names in Kedah. 


Although the majority of Malay names for the various birds 
that inhabit the Peninsula are well known and the birds themselves 
have been classified, there is still a certain lack of cohes^'on between 
the two classes of nomenclature, owing to the variable nature of 
the Malay name according to the locality. 

The following list of bird names from Kedah may help to 
dispel some of the prevailing uncertainty. 


BuRONG TITIATT. 


Burong pala. 


Burong kuar. 


Burong lembu. 


Burong keria. 


Wattled Lapwing, Snrcogrnminits indicus (Bodd.) 
ntronuchalis, Bht;h. This Lapwing is often 
met with in twos and threes on swampy meadow 
land, where it is easily distinguished by its 
piercing note which is well imitated in tilts 
Malay name. It has red wattles round the eyes. 

'Smaller Adjutant, Leptoptilus javanicus (Ilorsf.) 
elsewhere known as burong hahL The Adjutant 
is met with in small colonies along the coast 
where it is rather difficult of near approach as 
it stands sentinel on the muddy reaches of the 
sea beach. It is also frequently seen circling 
lazily inland along the coastal stretch but always 
at a good height. The Adjutant is easily tamed 
and kept as a pet but is rather a foul bird and a 
voracious feeder. Its flesh is sometimes eaten 
by Malays on account of its supposed efficacy as 
a preventive against small intestinal worms 
(biar-biar). 

Night heron, Nycfocorax n. nycticorax (Linn.). 
The night heron is usually met with flitting 
about the rivers at dusk, but at certain seasons 
I have seen flocks of as many as thirty birds 
flying around over particular stretches of the 
Sungai Sala during the daytime. 

The Giant Grey Heron, Ardea sumatrana Baffles, 
is a beautiful tall coastal wader with grey plum¬ 
age and silky neck-feathers. It is found amongst 
the large boulders of the Sgtiil Coast; its name 
being due to its deep note which is not unlike 
the lowing of cattle. 

The Burmese Crane, Antigone a. sharpii (Blanf*) 
is found as far south as Kuala Bara in Setul but 
I have not actually met with it in Kedah 
territory. 
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Burono OUTGUT. The Crow-Pheasant, Cenlropus sinensis (Steph.) 

kno\vTi elsewhere as hurong huhut, is very com¬ 
mon and can frequently be seen perched on the 
outside of a bush where its particoloured plum¬ 
age consisting of a crow-black body and pheasimt- 
brown wings makes it very noticeable. The 
Malay iname is in imitation of its ixKJulidr cry 
which appears to be uttered near the ground a”d 
carries a long distance like the honk of the 
ayam-ayam or water ( ock, whiuh is repeated three 
or four times slowly and then as many very 
rapidly and sounds like an old man with a very 
^ bad cough. [The Kedali race is C. s. hnhutus 
(Horsf.)]. 

Burong ruak- The White-breaste<l Water-hen, A rnaurornvi 

RiTAK OR BriiONG phopnicura (Forst.) chinensis (Bodd.), is a dainty 

WAK-WAK. little wader with a w’hite waistcoat and drab 

coat. It steps very quickly and deftly amongst 
the stems of the nipah palms or other vegetation 
growing on the muddy river banks. At certain 
seasons (possibly breeding) it is decoyed by 
Malays who lure it with a call (panggil ruaJc- 
ruak) until it enmeshes itself in nets spread for 
the purpose. The birds are eaten, as they are 
difficult to keep in captivity owing to their 
timidity and restlessness: they can escape 
through an inconceival)ly small mesh of wire due 
to their intense eagerness t'^ be free. The 
Malays aver that anyone iinding and becoming 
the possessor of the nest of a runh-ruak will 
obtain the magic gift of invisibility at will 
(aliniun) ; so seldom is the nest found. 

Burong TAMroNG (Jray^s jwiid heron, Aj’deola gragii (Sykes), is 

BAJU. sometimes called hurong puchong but this term 

is also applied to several other birds. The pond 
heron or paddy bird obtains its Malay name 
from its patch of dark body feathers and white 
wings wffiich gives it the appearance of a patch- 
work coat. 

Burong PUCHONG. The little Green Heron, Butorides striatus 
(Linn.) javanicus (Horsf.), is very common 
along all the rivers where it finds a living along 
the mud banks. He is a fearless -bird and will 
often sit motionless on a’ stiimp and permit of 
quite close approach in a canoe before flying off 
along the next reach of the river. 

Lang hindek. One of the Harriers, a species of Circus, is 
often seen flying very lo-w over stretches of open 
land just skimming the tops of the padi or rough 
growth and working the ground in sections like 
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thti hunter that he is. During the season snipe 
rise from his path and wheel away in fear hut I 
have never noticed liiin stoop to one. 

Sew AH TiKUS. The Black-winged Kite, Elanus c, cocrulu,s 

is a beautiful })]ack and white bird with eyes of 
a wonderful coral red wliich hovers in the sky 
for some seconds with a peculiar quivering 
motion of its wings before dropping down some 
distance and repeating the motion and then sail¬ 
ing off or perhaps stoo])ing to its prey. 

Sewah burong. The S})arrow hawk, {Acciinter sp.), is swift and 
deadly and many an unfortunate sparrow falls 
a prey to his arrow-like rusli. The proximity of 
human beings is of no avail to his victims whom 
he will often pursue into a house. 

Burong PANGLiKO. The Purple (kjot, Porphyrio calms (Vicill.) 

edwardsi Elliott, is a very pretty wader with long 
red shanks and a grayish head with a flat red 
and orange comb. The. coot lives in the dee|)er 
swamps where it can be approached by wading 
or in light draught dugouts, but when shot and 
wounded it dives ajid seizes the roots of sedge 
in its lieak; it is then extremely difficult to find 
and retrieve. 

Burong BELABAS. The Cotton Teal, Neil opus coromandidianus 
(Gm.), is found in very small numbers on the 
meres either in pairs or small flocks of half a 
dozen birds. It appears to be less of a migrant 
than its congener the belihis or Whistling Teal. 

<Chak RAYA. ''J'he Weaver-bird, JHoceiis philippinus (Linn.) 

inforinnatus Hart., known elsewhere as burong 
Umpua, is very common and its bottle-shaped 
nest may be seen hanging conspicuously on trees. 
The fledgling Weaver-bird if taken nest and all 
and reared by hand becomes very tame and 
evinces little disposition to fly away when fully 
grown and kept without a cage. 

•CiiAK Tanah. The Malayan Pipit, Anthus richardi Vieill. 

malayensis Eyton, is common on all open ground 
and lawns, in appearance much like a sparrow he 
is easily distinguished by his very upright bear¬ 
ing and peculiar short runs. 

Ohak tinting. The Rufous Fantail Warbler, Visticola j/uncidis 
Rafin. cursitans (Franklin), known in Malacca 
as burong laJci padi, is a delicate little bird with 
the coloration and appearance of an immature 
sparrow. It hovers over fields of grass or grain 
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flying with a jerky motion and at times emit¬ 
ting a rapping sound with its wings, hence its 
Kedah name. 


Burong balai. 


^FaHAN THAU 

pa' awang. 


Burong sanok. 


PUYOH OR 
PUYOH PA DANG. 


rUA’Oir RIMBA. 


The Thick-hilled Shrike, Lanins tigrinus Drap. 
and Lanius spp. are butcher-birds which accord¬ 
ing to Malays in the 11th month work themselves 
up into a great state of excitement whistlijig and 
rolling about as if possessed. This may be due 
to the influence of a migratory species of shrike 
which arrives about that time. 

Abbott's Babbler, Malacocincla ahboiti Blyth, is 
a bird that is seldom caught sight of but 
its note is well known and the Malay name 
is an amusing attempt at rendering it. The 
reply usually i)eing Tahan tiiar leak on a slightly 
lower key. 

The Ijarge Green-billed Malkoha, liliopodyies 
/mils(Less.), elsewhere known as burong chenok, 
is common in the scrub on the banks of streams 
where it hops about iinconcernedlv being con- 
s})icuous by its large tail. The form omirring 
in Kedah is IL /. Jongi caudaius (Blyth.). 

The Blue-breasted Quail, E.vcalfadoria cliincnsis 
(Linn.), elsewhere known as burong pikau, is 
met with in the grass lauds usually in pairs and 
provides good sport for the village children who 
often run it down when dazed after a series of 
short flights. 

The Bust-ard Quail, Tarhiv pugnnx (Teinm.) is 
often kept for its flgliting qualities. 


Arctic Latah. 

In the previous issue of this Journal (page 254) Mr. C. Boden 
Kloss considers the mental disturbance descriijed by Peary among 
the American Esquimaux as akin to amok rather than to hitah. 
But an ‘^arctic hysteria’’ also exists (in Siberia) which appears 
to resemble lafah very closely. 

naddon(^) says that it is the same as the latah described by 
Swettenham('). It is no rarity. In connection with the Samoy- 
ods in Northern Siberia he speaks of the arctic hysteria which 
is so widespread among the Yukaghir and Ijamut women and to a 
less extent among the Chukchee, the Russianised and even the 
Russian women.” 

Details are given in Aboriginal Siberia,” by Miss M. A. Czap- 
licka. A reviewer(®) summarises her acf'oiint as follows:—Per¬ 
sons suddenly attacked by this mysterious malady may break out 
into imprecations or physical violence, or they may mimic every 
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word and gesture of the person with whom they are. A sudden 
start may set a native regiment mimicking the orders and gestures 
of their Kussian commander, to his unspeakable indignation. This 
is strangely like the mental affliction known as Lata, which has 
been described by more than one writer on the Malays.” 

The abnormal mental phenomena among such Xorth Siberian 
peoples as the Yakuts(^) arc notably similar to those among Malays 
and still more similar to those among the Dayak peoples. The 
pawang and the manang appear to be essentially similar to the 
shaman of Central Asia, as Archdeacon Perham pointed out in this 
Journal in 1887(®). 

The outbursts of bad language for wliich the startled laiah 
subject is famous are of course not peculiar to him, nor are they 
likely to throw light on his condition. Certainly parallels can be 
adduced from more or less kindred races. The spirits which speak 
tlirough the Yakut shaman do so sometimes with gratuitous in¬ 
delicacy ("), and an old Batak once told me that the spirit of a 
dead person sometimes enters into a woman, making her talk ob- 
scenq^y, for which no one blames her any more than they would 
blame a madman and the same thing happens among other races 
during possession by a spirit(’). But it is common among the in¬ 
sane an}^here and it is also familiar among perfectly normal 
people of any race. It is a commonplace with any dentist who uses 
nitrous oxide, and may occur to the most respectable people in that 
condition between sleeping and waking which is so curiously dis¬ 
tinct from both these states(*). The explanation is of a general 
nature, as indicated by Dr. Galloway in his discussion of the Psy¬ 
chology of Latah (®), not peculiar to this airection or locality. 

HEFEKEN'CES. 

(1) Magic and Fetichism, 1906, p. 56. 

(2) Malay Sketches, 1896, pp. 65-77. 

(3) Times Literary Supplement, 18th March, 1915, p. 90. 

(4) E.g,, Jour, Roy, Anthr, Inst, XXXI, 19*01, pp. 65-108. 

(5) Beproduced by Ling Both, Sarawak and British Norik 

Borneo, 1896, I, 2E2. 

(6) J, R, A. I., XXXI, 103. 

(7) E,g,, Telegu: E. Thurston, Notes on Southern India, 

Madras, 1906, p. 26*7. 

(E) The following example is perhaps worth quoting. It was 
given by Dr, T. B, Hyslop, Physician Superintendent 
to the Koyal Hospitals of Bridewell and Bethlehem, in 
a lecture reported in the Press in April 1910. 
went to the room of one of my colleagues and found 
him peacefully asleep with one toe out of bed. By way 
of experiment, I applied a little water to the toe but 
that was not sufficient'to arouse his sub-coniBciousness,. 
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Then with the aid af another colleague, I obtained some 
liquid air, which froze anything solid, and spra3^ed it 
upon the toe, and the language of my friend, who was 
still wn'thout consciousness, was most marvellous. It 
was very hard indeed to imagine that he had such a 
vocal)ulary and I am perfectly sure he did not know it 
himself.’^ 


( 9 ) 


Journ, Str, Br. Roy, Asiat, Soc,, 1922, No. 85, pp. 145- 
146. 

J. O’May. 


Three Peninsular Charms. 


(1) To avert strife. 

Bisi pcnundok, hesi gdmira! 

Tanam di-huku bvloli, 

Manteri iundok, raja Urtaica. 

Aku m^makai do'o sangga hunoli, 

Lagi jauh, merah ^ngkaxi rni^mandang aku! 

Sampai dekai, puchat engkau mhmndang akxt! 

Nag a h^rchula di-helakang aku! 

Ilarimau garang didiadapan aku! 

Bcrkat aku mhnakai do'a sangga hiinoh, sangga mara di- 
hadapan aku. 

Iron that makes foemen bow down, iron of wrath! 

Plant it in a joint of bamboo, 

The Minister bows down and the King laughs. 

I use a prayer to avert violent death. 

From afar, let your countenance be ruddy in regarding 
me! 

When near, let it be pale! 

A horned dragon is behind me! 

A ravening tiger before me! 

In virtue of my using a prayer to avert death and danger 
before me. 

(2) To shut the mouths of enemies. 

Ilahumma! jagat huta! hxmm tuli! humi hisu longkang! 
Kantup Urkunchi hawa nafsu Engkau, 

Oh God! let the world be blind, the universe deaf, the 
earth stretched out dumb! Closed and locked be 
thy desire! 
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(3) To catch a crocodile. 

A's-salam alaikuni 
\ Sidang tat ay \ yang di-Ulok! 
f Sidang salleh f yang di-tanjong! 

\ Sidang ranting \ yang di-tali hams! 

Bilalang ayer datang dari ayer 
Datang dari padang Harman ( ^4yb 'j / 

Titah Jihra*il, 

Aku hendak memohon rayat taniera Nahi Sulaiman.**^ 
f Jamhul, jamhul rang ( f 
Lagi dahulu TSmUnggong Sultan, 

Ini sekarang Senanggong '^ultan I 

Samhut kiriman adek ^Mgkau, 

Dadeh Fatimah, nasi kunyet pang gang kuaran! 

^ Kalau engkau ta* samhut. 

Di-sum pah dek adek engkau! 

Mati mampat! Mati mampai! 

Sngkau simpan haik-haik, 

Taroh kemas-kemas tali buai adek Engkau! 

Putus, aku ia' cliakap mengganti-nya; 

TIilang, aku ta cliakap menchari~nya. 

Sngkau hatva ka-hulu, patah ekor engkau! 

Baiva ka-liilir, patah nyonyong engkau! 

Sngkau pergi ka-luhok dalam, di-gigii hunial gedang! 
i'ngkau pergi ka-tebing tinggi, di-h&mpap Ubing mntoh! 
Sngkau ka-darai di-hempap punggor berdaun! 

Sngkau ka-ayer, ta' dapat minum, 

Kalau ta' ambil kiriman adek Engkau, 

This, which is full of corrupt phrases, appears to be a charm 
for catching a crocodile. 

The locality from which these charms come is unknown. Nor 
have I had opportunity to consult a Malajr jjawang as to the possible 
meaning of certain phrases and lines. 


B. 0. WiNSTEDT. 



Reviews 


The Census report of British North Borneo. 


The report on the 19i21 (^ensus of British ^Jorth Borneo forms 
volume of 12i5 pages and deals thorouglily and minutely not 
only with the numbers of the inhabitants but with their race, re¬ 
ligion, occupation, civil condition and all the other complications 
of a modern census. The rejort which follows the form of that 
on the 1911 (Census of Ceylon represents a great advance on any 
former census report of B. N. Borneo. 

Between lO*!! and 1921 the population increased by 23.8 per 
cent and this comparatively h)w rate of increase for a country 
mainly d.epcndent on immigration for rapid increase of population 
is explained by the Great War which retarded development and 
by the havoc caused by the influenza epidemic of 1918. It may 
be noted that during the same period the ])opulation of British 
Malaya increased by 25.0 ]»er cent. 

Of the total })opulation of 251,344, nearly 80 per cent are 
natives of Borneo, and tlu' ChiiU'se, who exceed 37,000, are the 
only foreign race present in large numbers. 

As was the case in British Malaya, the rate of increase of 
Chinese females has been lar higher than that of the males, 120 
per cent as compared with 2cS per cent, and tlie author of the re¬ 
port notes this as one of the most ho|K‘ful indications of the census. 
ITakkas and Cantonese comprise three (piarters of the Chinese 
population and intermarriage with Dusun women is common. 

There are 415 Europeans including 100 females in the State 
And here again the fallacy of the belief that there are more Scots¬ 
men than Englishmen in the East is demonstrated, there being 4 
Englishmen to 1 Scotsman. 

The chapters on history and the native races are full of in¬ 
terest apart from their statistical value. The author notes that 
with the construction of roads and bridle paths the use of Malay 
AS a common language is increasing. The variety of languages 
and dialects within the compass of this small country will always 
be an obstacle until a common form of speech 'is more universal.” 

Xo use has been made of the information collected as to ages 
except to divide the population into adults and children, a re¬ 
straint which is undoubtedly wise in view of the inaccuracy of the 
information collected under this head in Eastt^ni Censuses. As 
regards education, the census returns are somewliat depressing. 
Only 15 children in 1,000 are attending school and of the total 
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population 94 per cent of the males and 99 per cent of the females 
are illiterate. The author is treading on dangerous ground when 
he claims the institution of an excise duty on native fermented 
liquors as a method of indirect education as it suggests the possi- 
])ility of doing without the liquor to avoid the tax. What, one 
wonders, is the lesson taught by the Income Tax? 

The author is to be congratulated on the maimer in which 
statistics are blended with description and general information, 
and the report will be read with interest by many who have no 
first-hand knowledge of the State. One cannot but regret the 
modesty which has sujjpressed the author’s name. 

J. E. N. 


Sarawak (Singapore, 1922, pp. 1-67). 

By H. H. The Ranee of Saiiawak. 

Among the many interesting publications for which we have 
to thank the Malaya-Borneo Exhibition of few are more 

attractive than Sarawak,^’ written for that occasion by H. H. the 
Ranee of Sarawak. A eec'ond edition is to be published in connec¬ 
tion with the great Empire Exhibition of 1924, where Sarawak will 
have its own Pavilion. 

A strip of territory the size of England, bordering the north¬ 
west Coast of the great island of Borneo, has formed the theme 
during the last eighty years of many a tale of daring and romance. 
Piracy, head-hunters, orang-utans and such-like wonders of the 
jungle are subjects that thrill every adventure-loving l)oy. The 
etory of how James Brooke, an Englishman, became Rajah of 
Sarawak, how he and his tw^o successors put down piracy and head¬ 
hunting, how with a handful of Englishmen, ruling over a variety 
of nationalities totalling some half a million people, they built up 
a prosperous and independent State, is surely one which must ever 
delight and inspire our fellow-coauitryineii. In vivid pen-pictures, 
the Ranee gives just those incidents which help us to visualize 
\^ithoiit effort the whole history of the State. In her preface the 
Ranee begins, “ Facts to my mind are insufferable and dates dis¬ 
agreeable.I love Sarawak.” The two sentiments admirably 

express the dominating note of the whole work. The Ranee’s love 
for Sarawak, her admiration for the work of the Rajahs, their policy 
and success, her synipatliy and deep-seated affection for the people 
of her adopted country, are patent, though by no means obtrusive, 
in every line. Facts too she gives, but fortunately her dislike of 
them spares us anything approaching a wearying catalogue of in¬ 
cidents. 

The Ranee takes us lightly from page to page in the history 
of Sarawak under the three Brookes. 

James Brooke, the first Rajah, bom in 1803, arrived in Singa¬ 
pore in 1838. Three years later the Sultan of Brunei formally 
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ceded to him some 7,000 square miles of territory and recognized 
him as Bajah of Sarawak. Then followed strenuous and anxious 
days: one long uphill fight against immense odds, but always note¬ 
worthy for the support given to him throughout by an ever-increas¬ 
ing band of loyal subjects. Battles with pirates in North Borneo, 
the taking of Labuan and the api)ointnient of Sir James Brooke as 
Governor, early troubles with Brunei, all make interesting reading 
to those who would know something of the early political history 
of those stormy Boniean States now living so prosperously and so 
peaciefuUy under British protection. 

The first Power to recognize Sarawak was the I^.S.A. in 1850; 
but it was only in 186+ that Great Britain did so, and not until 
1888 that a Treaty was signed under which the Bajah and his suc¬ 
cessors were recognized as the lawful Eulers of an independent 
8tate under the protection of Great Britain, who at the same time 
guaranteed immunity from interhrence in iliC internal adminis¬ 
tration of the country.. 

Bir James Brooke died in 1868 and was >ucc5eeded by his 
nephew Gharles Brooke—a remarkable jiersonality whoso connec¬ 
tion with Sarawak spread o\er a period of 75 years. As a mid¬ 
shipman in the Navy he (iame out with Keppel to Sarawak in 1842; 
he retired from the Navy ten a ears later and joined the service of 
his uncle. A strenuous ten years among the Jhiyaks followed be¬ 
fore he \Nent home again. 

The first Eajalfs health prevented him going out again to 
Sarawak, so the Government of the Countrv devolved upon the 
slioulders of his nephew, who carried on the })ohcv of his uncle from 
18'6i3 until the day of his death in li>17. The abolition of sla\ery 
was one of bis earliest acc'omplisliments; the gradual suppression 
of head-hunting followed. Western ideas of progress crept in : 
roads and wharves were made; a railway commenced; a wireless 
installation establishing comm uni cation with the principal oiitsta- 
tions was set up. “ Development'’ was encouraged; thus (Jiinese 
w'ere brought in to plant rice, the inevitable rubber estates came 
into being; (H>al, oil and gold were worked. But in granting con¬ 
cessions to any (ioinpany for the development of the natural re¬ 
sources of the country, tlie key-note or guiding principle of the first 
Rajah’s policy was never oNerlooked. The interests of the natives, 
the real owners of the country, oame first. The introduction of 
foreign capital or the alienation of land was, and is to this day, 
encourageci only for the purpose of increasing the prosperity of the 
country and its people. A loyal and contented pojiulation is 
evidence of the success of this policy. 

Sarawak is a country of queer contrasts: nomad tribes in the 
interior still roam the jungles, dependent on their blow-pipe and 
spear for their livelihood; over their heads one wireless station tells 
another the probable starters for the Derby or the latest price of 
rubber. In an up-to-date Museum abstruse questions from various 
scientific institutions in Europe and America, concerning the 
natural history and ethnology of Borneo, are dealt wdth by a scient- 
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ist of high repute. Ilouud the exhibition galleries of the same 
Mustnini wander small f)arties of the most attractive savages’^ 
in the world—'simple children of the jungle, well-mannered, just 
Nature’s gentlemen, gazing with delight at the stuffed birds etc., 
which tliev know so well in life. 

The Ranee brings her book up to date with an account of title 
])resent Rajah’s life in Sarawak, now covering some 26 years, 
tells of the early expeditions made while he was Rajah Muda during 
his service at different oiitstations, of the disastrous expedition 
against the THu Ai Dayaks in when 2,000 of the Rajah Muda's 
followers died of cholera. Then in contrast follows a vivid des¬ 
cription of his installation as Rajah in 1918—a simple, but im¬ 
pressive ceremony in ])ictiircisque setting, with a blend of Oriental 
and barbaric splendo.ur to capture the imagination. 

The walls and joists blazed with various flags and emblems, 
and the narrow twisted pathway w^as carpeted with crimson cloth. 
From the entrance to the c^ais it was lined on either side by Dayak 
warriors shoulder to shoulder, their naked bodies as motionless as 
images in bronze. Above the dais was a golden canopy und upon 
it two large decorated chair'^. As we took our seats tlie full beauty 
of this scene caught in one’s throat. Out of the dim lighting of 
the Court House the gorgeous native dresses, the uniforms, and the 
white feathers of the Tlavaks stood out, revealing here a Malay 
(9iief, hero some Haji fresh from Mecca, a Dayak Chief with a 
mighty spear between his hands—and far at the back some Cliiiieee 
with paper flowers in their button-holes.’’ 

J. C. M. 


Malaya: The Straits Settlements and the Federated and 
Unfederated Malay States. 

Edited by R. 0. Winstkdt, M.A,, D,LitL {Oxon,) 1923: 

(London, Constable d- Co.) 8vo: pp. f-XlI, 1-288: 
ill.: map: bibl, 12/- nett. 

Within comparatively recent years two outstanding books have 
been published relating to the Malay Peninsula. One was Sir 
Frank Swettenham’s British Malaya, published in 19(>7 and the 
other Ehe Malay Peninsula, by Arnold Wright and Thomas J. 
Reid, published in 1912. Roth these volumes possess many 
merits and will continue to occupy’ an honoured place among books 
on this part of the world. As regards authorship and treatment 
of subject, however, they are on a different plane from the new 
book published under the editorship of Dr. Winstedt. The former 
may be cited as individual productions and as such the treatment 
of subject is somewhat general in character. The latter, however, 
has the advantage of having as contributors a number of men 
who have not only spent many years in the country, but whose 
specialized knowledge makes it a combination of authority and in¬ 
terest. In' many respects the work, is encyclopaedic in character 
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and is certain therefore to meet most needs of the student enquirer. 
This does not mean to imply that the various subjev'*ta have been 
unduly abl)reviate(l or condensed: each aspect of Malaya has re¬ 
ceived treatment adecpi'ate to the general purpose which the editor 
has in view. 

Spme advanced students of things Malayan may be disap¬ 
pointed because a number of the chapters have not been extended 
further: they may also feel inclined to question a few of the 
statements expressed in the book. In the first place, however, the 
editor has obviously taken as a model the very successful Pro¬ 
vincial Geographies of India ” Series. In the second, there is 
little to be gained by stressing points which are too controversial to 
be adequately dealt with in a book of this scope. 

Here we have the story of a countrv that is teeming with in¬ 
terest for the ethnologist, the anthropologist, the naturalist, and 
those who would study empire growth and administration. That 
the book will have a ready sale there can be little doubt and ad¬ 
vantage might be taken when a second edition is called for to correct 
printers’ errors that have crept in here and there. 

Of the twenty-se\en chapters that com])rise the book sixteen 
have been written by Dr. Winstedt. As might l)e expected by those 
acquainted with his earlier writings these chapters deal for the 
most jiart with the history, language and literature of the Malays; 
their superstitions, customs and religion, their arts and crafts. 
Mr. J. B. Scrivenor contributes interesting chapters on the physical 
features and scenery of the country—its climate, geology and 
minerals. In addition to his chapter on flora and forests Dr. F. 
W. Foxworthy supplies an appendix in which twenty-four of the 
timbers of the country are listed and described. The chapter on 
the fauna of British Malaya should be ap])reciated : certainly the 
subject has been brought within small com]^ass, but Mr. H. C. 
Robinson and his anonymous colleague have made excellent use of 
the space at their disposal. Perhaps it would not be out of place 
to say that this chapter deserves a few more illustrations: we have 
photographs of three n^aminals, the elephant, the two-horned rhino¬ 
ceros and the Malay gaur {sHadang, Malay) ; but none of the birds, 
reptiles or amphibians are illustrated. 

The latter half of the book describes administration and 
finance, industries, trade and commerce, mining, agriculture, sea- 
fislieries and oommunications. Under each of these heads is 
glithered a great amount of statistical and other information that 
should prove of great value to all who would learn of the country’s 
resources and commercial possibilities. The volume concludes wdth 
very interesting biographical sketches of Malaya’s celebrities. 

The book is illustrated by ninety-one photographs and contains 
a general map of the (Malay Peninsula. There are in addition 
numerous charts and tables illustrating the extent, population and 
climatic conditions of the various states. Other tables show the 
progress of trade and commerce. The index and bibliography are 
full. 


J. J. 
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The Singapore Naturalist. No. 2. 

(Singapore: Methodist Publishing Home, pp, 1-119, 
frontispiece. Price $2,00), 

The second number of this journal appeared in April. It is 
])lea8aiit to note that there seems no decrease in the enthusiasm 
which brought the Singapore Natural History Society into exis- 
tance. This issue is half as large again as its predecessor; it 
records the election of twenty-four new members, making ninety 
in all; meetings and excursions have been more numerous than 
before : and after publishing two journals the Society has a balance 
to its credit. 

The monthly meetings are made attractive by the ex- 
hil)ition of specimens of which some account is given and we are 
told something in this number of Singapore rats, Malayan Mouse- 
deer, the extraordinary Prolxiscis Monkey of Borneo, burrowing- 
snakes, House-geckoes and squirrels. The monthly excursions are 
generally made under the leadership of a member who is familiar 
with the district visited and appear to be popular. 

Tlie transaction are varied. Mr. W. H. B. Allen contributes 
a paper on ^‘Protective Colouration and Mimicry in Insects”: 
these are said to attain their, presumed, object by being distaste¬ 
ful, by looking distasteful, by looking incons})i(Mious and by looking 
terrifying. 

Hr. Gilbert Brook in a contribution on I'hc Natural History 
of Shakespeare” quotes many passages whicli are as true as they 
are beautiful and show^s that when writing of Natural History it 
is not always necessary to use the unattractive nomenclature 
(though that is desirable at times for the sake of accuracy) that 
Mr. G. H. iSworder employs in his useful ‘‘ Just of the Snakes of 
Singapore Island.” Ninety-one species an* dealt with, of which 
twenty-four are sea-snakes: of the remainder only three are danger¬ 
ous.—the Hamadryad,, the Gobra and the Banded krait—though 
the bite of five others, the pit-vipers, produces painful and un¬ 
pleasant symptoms. 

Mr. V. €. H. Jarret records the presence in Singapore and 
Province Wellesley of an East African snail, Achatina fulica, 
which is likely to do considerable damage in vegetable gardens, 
if unchecked: happily, however, it has its uses as a food for ducks 
and poultry. A list, wuth comments, is given by Mr. P. Feddersen 
of some of the Orchids of Johore and Mr. Allen has a note on the 
great Bird-winged butterfly, Ornithoptera hrookeana. 

After butterflies perhaps birds are most popular with the 
amateur naturalist and the energetic Honorary Secretary, Mr. P. 
N. C'haseiu in his Introduction to the Birds of Singapore Island” 
which should interest many readers, has compiled a list of all the 
species which have been recorded.. They make a total of 291, or 
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nearly half as many as are known from the whole of the Federated 
Malay States. A number of those formerly mot with have disap¬ 
peared and others have become very rare, for species have been 
driven away or exterminated by the destruction of the forests 
necessary for their oxistance. This paper is a good argument for 
the preservation as Nature Reserves of some of the few patches 
of woodland still remaining. 

Mr. C. J. Saunders writes of the songs of several local birds 
and Mr. H. C. Abraham tells of the capture of a Giant-spider by a 
wasp one-thirteenth its weight, llie frontispiece is an illustration 
of these two animals. 

Two papers as interesting as, perhaps, they seem out of place 
in a journal of pure Natural History are contributed by Messrs, 
I. H. Burkill and W. Dunman:—“ The Historical Aspect of cer¬ 
tain local Industries ” and A History of the Rubber Industry in 
Malaya.^’ 

Altogether a journal as catholic as attractive: the next number 
should be looked forward to with interest. 

C.B.K. 
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MALAYAN BLATTIDAS. 

PART II. 


By R. HANITSCH, Ph.D. 

(With Plates XII and XIII.) 

In a former number of this Society’s Journal, I published a 
paper on “ Malayan Blattidae,"* which was mainly a compilation 
of the original descriptions of all species found within the Malayan 
sub-region w^hich had come under my notice at the tune, together 
with the descnjitions of a number of new species. 

rile present pages are intended to supplementary to the 
former paper and contain (1) several original descriptions, chiefly 
by Brunner von Wattenwyl, which had previously escaped me; 
(2) descriptions of a few new' species published during the last eight 
years ; (3) records of new' localities when a species is recorded 
for the first time from one of the four great divisions of the Malayan 
sub-region, viz. the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java or Borneo ; 
(4) the de.scriptions of 23 new species chiefly from material w'liich 
I have received since my retirement from Singapore from Major 
Moulton, late Director of the Raffles Museum ; Mr. C. Boden Kloss, 
the present Director ; Mr. H. C. Robinson, Director, P. M. S. 
Museums; Dr. Karny, of the Buitenzorg Museum ; Df. Eric 
Mjdberg, Curator of the Sarawak Museum ; Professor C. l\ Baker, 
of Manila, and the Rev. G. Dexter Allen. Finally, the collections 
of the Hope Department, University Museum, Oxford, where 1 
have carried on this work, contained some unidentified material 
upon which I have ventured to base the descriptions of several new 


Malayan Blattida' ” in Journal, Straits Branch, Jloyal Asiatic Souetv, 
No. 09, pp. 17-178, pis. I.-VII. (1915). 
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species. My sincerest thanks are due to the above-named gentle¬ 
men, also especially to Professor I^oulton, F.R.S., who, as on former 
occasions, placed the rich collections of his department at my dis¬ 
posal and assisted me in every possible way. 

Species which had already been fully dealt with in my former 
paper, have not been included in this, except in cases of records of 
new ocalities. But the appendix contains a list of all Malayan 
species described up to the present, with their geographical dis¬ 
tribution and references both to this and the former paper. The 
lists of synonyms, given in full before, have not been repeated here. 

The illustrations contained in the two coloured plates of this, 
as of the previous paper, were prepared by Mr. Valentine Knight, 
whilst he and 1 were still in Singapore, and T am much indebted to 
him for his artistic and careful wmrk. Two of the text illustrations 
(Figs. 18 and 27) were drawn in Buitenzorg under the direction of 
Dr. Karny and appeared in my paper on the “ Blattidte of the 
Buitenzorg Museum {Trenhia, Vol. IIL, pp. 197-221 (1923)), 
and I have to thank Dr. Dammerman, Director of that institution, 
for kindly allowing me to reproduce them here. The other text 
illustrations are my own attempts. 

The types of all species described here as new are preserved in 
the Oxford University Museum 
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Sub-tamily 1. ECTOBINAE. 

Theganopteryx apicigeta Walker. (Plate XII, fig. 1.) 

Theganopteryx apicigera Hi nitsch J , , K A S , \o (’P, p 20 

(1915) 

Previously recorded from Borneo, Sumatra and Java. 
Since taken on the Malay Peninsula, viz : at Ginting Bidei, 
Selangor {C. B. Kloss, April 1917), at Kota Tinggi, Johore (V. 
Knight, Aug. 1917), and in Gilstead Road, Singapore (V. 
Knight, October 1918) Readily recognized by the black tips 
to its flavo-testaceous tegmina. 

The spec men figured is that from Kota Tinggi. 

Hemithyrsocera "ateralis Walker. (Plate XTI, fig. 2.\ 

Himithyrsoceta laterahi> Hanitsch, J , SB, R A S , No 69, p 28 
(1915). 

To the localities previously recorded can now be added 
Rawang, Selangor (C. B. Kloss), and Gunong Kledang, Perak, 
where I took it in November 1916. The latter specimen is the 
one figured. 

Hemithyrsocera pa liata Fabricius. (Plate XII, fig. 3.) 

Hemiihyrso era palliat Hanitsch. J., SB, R.A.S., No. 69, p. 28 
(1916). 

So far recorded from India, China, Indo-China, Lower 
Siam and Sumatra only.—However, the Oxford Museum 
contains two specimens from Selangor (H. C. Pratt, 1907), and 
one from Ceylon (E. E. Green). I took it on Bukit Kutu, 
Selangor, Apri 1915, and at Gunin, Kedah, December 1916. 

The specimen figured is that from Bukit Kutu, 
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Hemilhyrsocera ridleyi Shelford. 

Uemtihyrsocera ndleyi Shelf Trans. Ent Soc , L( ndon, 1912, 
I'. ( 60, pi. LXXX . fig. 15 

Shelford: cJ. Flavo-testaceous. Antennae setaceous, 
testaceous ; eyes widely separated on vertex of head. Prono- 
tum widely trapezoidal, margins hyaline. Tegmina and wings 
exceeding the apex of the abdomen. Tegmina with 19 costals, 
radial vein bifurcate from the middle, anterior ulnar bifurcate, 
7 discoidal sectors. Wings hyaline, mediastinal vein 
4-ramosc, 16 costals slightly incrassated, radial bifurcate from 
the middle, medio-discal area about 2| times broader than 
medio-ulnar, ulnar vein simple, discal area crossed by numerous 
transverse v^eniiles, triangular apical area moderate, distinct. 
Abdomen above banded with fuscous, no scent-gland visible, 
supra-anal lamina shortly triangular, apex sub-truncate. Sub¬ 
genital lamina extremely asymmetrical, on the extreme left 
a blunt curved process, on the inner side of this another blunt 
process tufted with stiff brown hairs, the rounded apex of the 
lamina fimbriate, the left style small, situated to the right of 
the apex, the right style a large siniiose structure. In addition 
there appear under the supra-anal lamina a pair of bifurcate 
denticulate processes which apparently are not connected with 
the gonapophyses. Cerci 12-join ted, of moderate lengths, 
apex acuminate. Femora veiy^ strongly armed (front femora 
mis.sing). 

Total length 13 mm. ; length of body 12 mm. ; length 
of tegmina 12 mm. ; pronotum 3x4 mm. 

Hab : Singapore, Botanic Gardens (H. N. Ridley, 1908) (Oxford 
Museum, type). 

The complicated nature of the secondary sexual apparatus 
of this species is highly remarkable. 

Hemithsrrsocera soror Brunner von Wattenwyl. 

Hemithyrsocera soror Hanitsch. J., S B., R A S , No 69, p 29 
(1915). 

Previously recorded from Celebes and Java only. Since 
taken by N. Annandale on Taiping Hill, Perak, December 1915. 

Anaplecta vittata n. sp. 

$. Headorange, antennae black, filiform. Pronotum orange, 
its lateral margins hyaline. Tegmina black, with a broad white 
vitta across their middle ; mediastinal field hyaline. Wings 
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with the marginal field and apical area fuscous; apical area 
two-fifths of the total wing length, its basal margin obtusely 



Fif* 1. Anapiceta viilata n.«ip. ^ 

'Left wing. X 10. 

angled ; six costal veins ; medio-discal area crossed by five 
roughly equidistant venulae, the distance between the 3rd and 
4th being greatest ; 1st axillary vt'in 3-ramose, 

5 , Total length 5 mm ; tegm na 4 rnm. 

Hub : Near Impounding Keserv'oir, Thomson Road, Singapore. 
Two examples ?9* (August 7th, 1922 and December 3rd, 
1922). ryi>e m the Oxford Museum. 

The white vitta across its tegmina readily distinguishes 
it from thc‘ otluT Malayan species. 


Sub.!amily 2. PHYLLODROlttllNAE. 

Pseudothyrsocera.scutigera Walker. 

Pscudothyvsocera scufigera Hanitsch J , SB, K A S , No 09, 
p 34 (1915) 

The Oxford Museum contains, besides the type, collected 
by Wallace in Sarawak, two specimens from Kuching, Sarawak, 
pre.sented by R. Shelford, 1899-1900. I took it at the Semang- 
ko Pass, Malay Peninsula, 2,700', March 1912, and on Gunong 
Kledang, Perak, 2646', November 1916. 

As the abdomen of the type is missing, I give the measure¬ 
ments of one of Shelford's specimens ((J) from Sarawak : 

cJ : Total length 12 mm. ; - body 9 mm. ; pronotum 
2-5 X 3 mm. ; tegmina 9 mm. 

The black mark on the pronotum is generally roughly 
hexagonal, the anterior angle being more acute than the 
posterior. 
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Ischnoptera cavernicola Shelford 

Ischnoptefa cavermcola Hanitsch J , S H , K A S , No 69, p. 38 
(1915). 

Shelford's description was based upon a single from a 
cave at Bidi, Sarawak. Two examples, from a cave at 
Jibong, Sarawak (J. C. Moulton, January 26th, 1912), which 
Dr. Eric Mjoberg has sent me, differ in size and co ouring 
slightly from the type in the Oxford Museun, but these differ¬ 
ences are probably merely sexual. 

9: Head black, mouth parts and antenme testaceous. 
Pronotum orange, with a black margin all round, widest at the 
sides, narrowest in front. Tegmina testactous. Legs proxi- 
mally testaceous, distahy darker. 

$ : Total length 15 mm. ; body 13-5 mm. ; pronotum 
3 5 X 4 mm. ; tegmina 11*5 mm. 

Ischnoptera indica Brunner von Wattenwyl. 

Ischnoptera indica Brunner Nouv Syst. Blatt. p 130 (1865) 

Ischnoptera indica Kirby Syn Cat Orth., Vol I , j) 81 (1904) 

Ischnoptera indica Shelf Cicn Ins fasc 73, p 7 (1908) 

Brunner: Fulvo-ferniginea. Capite magno. Pronoto 
latere deflexo. Alarum parte antica, praccipue campo infra- 
medio, lata. Vena .scapu’ari dichotoma. 

Long. cJ ; corporis 15-5 mm. ; pronoti 3-5 mm. ; pron. 
transv. 5 mm. ; elytrorum 15*5 mm. 

Otte espece tient milieu entre ’a prcccdente ji.e 7. 
himalayica Brunner] et la suivantc [i.e. 7. brastlicnsis Brunner]. 
Elle diff^re de I’une ct de Taiitre par la largeur dc 'a partie 
anterieure de I’aile et par .sa nervation. La nerv’ure scapulaire 
sc bifurque au milieu, le ramcau inf^rieur se blfurque encore 
deux fois, de sorte qu'il attemt le bord par 4 branches. La 
nervure inframMiane 6met 5 rameaux vers le bord apical et 
5 vers a nervure divisante. La premiere nervure axillaire 
.se bifurque une premiere fois au premier tiers une seconde fois 
au milieu, et une troisieme fois un peu plus oin. Le second 
rameau se bifurque de nouveau, de sorte que cette nervure 
arrive au bord par 5 branches. 

Patrie : Malacca (Coll. Fieber). 

Ischnoptera reversa Walker. 

Ischnoptera reversa Hanitsch. J., S.B , R.A.S., No. 69, p. 37 (1916). 

Hitherto known only from the type <J, in the Oxford 
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Museum, taken by Wallace at Singapore.♦ I took a on 
Bukit Kutu, Selangor, 3457', April 1915. Its measurements 
agree closely with those given by Shelford in his revised des¬ 
cription (T.E.S., 1906, p. 489), viz : 

: Total length 19 mm. ; body 13 mm. ; pronotum 
3-2 X 4-9 mm. ; tegmina 15 mm. 

Phyllodromia abrupta n. sp. 

?. Head orange ; eyes black; antennae testaceous. 
Pronotum dull orange, with a broad lateral border of pale 



Fig. 2. Phyllodromia abrupta n.sp. ^ 

Right togmtMi X 7. 

straw yellow. Tegmina greatly exceeding the body ; medias¬ 
tinal area, and the anterior half, or more, of the marginal area, 
very pale straw yellow, abruptly succeeded by a ight chestnut 
streak which follows the radial vein and then .shades off into a 



Right wing, x 7. 

transparent amber colour along th^ posterior margin ; 14 
costals. Wings dark fuscous, 13 costals, ulnar vein bifurcate, 
triangular apical field present. Cerci very long. 

* The locality “ N W. Borneo (Oxford Museum),” given in my 
former paper, was an error, 
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wings blackish; cinereous towards the tips. Length of the body 
6 lines ; of the wings 12 lines. 

It has some resemblance to the gonns Epilampra, Morty. 
In Mr. Saunders* collection. 

The type, Collected by Wallace on Morty Island (N.E of 
Gilolo), is in the Oxford Museum. Its sex cannot be deter¬ 
mined, as the abdomen is missing. I took this species on three 
occasions within the Malayan region, viz : 

1(?, Gunong Kledang, Perak, 2646* (November L916). 

1(J, Penang Hill, 1500'-2423' (May 1917). 

1(J, Gunong Angsi, Negri Sembilan, 2000 -2790* (April 
1918). 

The horse-shoe shaped marking on the pronotum, shining 
black upon orange, is very distinct in all three specimens, as 
in the type. Distinct is also the apical triangle of the wings, 
a fact not mentioned by Walker. The dimensions of the 
Penang specimen are : 

$: Total length 13 mm. ; body 10*5 mm. ; pronotum. 
3x4 mm. ; tegmina 11 mm. 

A resemblance to Epilampra, mentioned by Walker, is 
not obvious, not even superficially. 

Phyllodromia castanea Brunner von Wattenwyl. 

Phyllodromia castanea Brunner. Abh. Senck Ges., Vol. XXIV , 
p. 204. pi. XVI., fig. 7 (1898). 

Phyllodromia castanea Kirby. Syn. Cat. Orth. Vol I., p. 93 (1904). 

Phyllodromia castanea Shelf. Gen. Ins., fasc. 73, p. 13 (1908). 

Brunner : Castanea. Vertex liber, cum fronte ferrugineus. 
Pronotum elongatum, lateribus pallide marginatis. Elytra 
campo marginal! testaceo. Alee parum infumatee, vena ulnari 
4-ramosa. Pedes cum abdomine femiginei. 

$ Long. corp. 11 mm. ; long. pron. 3 mm. ; lat. pron. 
3-3 mm. ; long elytr, 10 5 mm. 

Patria : Brunei in ins. Borneo (collectio mea). 

Phyllodromia contingens Walken 

Phyllodromia contingens Hanitsch. J., S.B., R.A.S., No. 69. 
p. 46 (1915) ; Treubia. Vol. III., p. 198 (1923). 

The Oxford Museum contains Walker*s types of his BlaUa 
contingens, $, from Sarawak, and of the synonymous BlaUa 
humeralis (J, from Singapore, both collected by Wallace; 
also specimens from Kuching, Sarawak, taken by Shelford. 

I have recorded this species from Java and Krakatau 
(Dammerman, 1919 and 1920). See Treubia ** (Ic.). 
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-Phyllodtomia cutvinerns Saussure and Zehntner. 

Blaita curvinervis S. and Z., in Grandidier, Hist. Kat. Madag., 
Orth. Vol. I.p. 32 (1895). 

.Phyllodfomia curvinervts Kirby. Syn. Cat. Orth., Vol, I., p. 91 
(1904) 

Phyllodrcmta curvinervis Shelf. Gen. Ins. fasc. 73, p 13 (1908). 

Saussure and Zehntner : Bl. lacrymulcs simillima, subtus 
testacea. Antenna; brunneae. Frons inter oculos nigra. 
Pronotuni nigrum, marginibus lateralibus latius, anteriore 
anguste, flavis; posteriore angustissime rufescentc; vitta 
media flava disci tota longitudine perducta, biconstricta, antice 
angustata. Elytra rufo-castanea, apice pallida, margine 
costali fere toto pellucenti-testaceo, linea humerali fusciore. 
Ala; subhyalina;, venis brunneis ; camp) anteriore angustissimo, 
venis rufis, apice coarctato ; campo marginali fulvo-brunneo, 
subtus lutescente, baud opaco, venis costalibus crassis 13. 
V^ena discoidalis ante medium furcata ; vena media et ulnaris 
arcuaicBy haeq angustissime biramosa; area intercalata sat 
longa, margine apicali arcuato, leviter prominulo, qua de causa 
sinus apicalis nullus. Rami venae axillaris invieem propinqui; 
omnes dnguste radiati. Coxae basi, femora basi et apice, 
fusco-notata ; tibiae ad spinas fusco-punctatae. Femora ante- 
riora subtus margine anteriore tota longitudine spinosa (spinis 
12-13). Abdomen supra piceum, fusco-varium, subtus apice 
fusco-marmoratum. Cerci testacei, vel fusci. Lamina supra- 
analis grandis, plana, $ apice trapezino-rOtundata, $ major, 
trigonalis ; apice rotundata vel obtusa, laminam infragenitalem 
hand superans. Lamina infragenitalis rotundata, irregularis ; 
stylo sinistro crasso vel crassissimo, dextro longo, gracillimo, 
acuto. Ultimum segmentum ventrale $ apice foveolatum, 
subincisum. 

Longueur du corps $ 10 mm. fi longeur du pronotimi 
cJ 3 mm. 

Longueur de I’elytre 12*75 mm.; largem* du pronotum 
3.5 mm. 

Hah : Java.—Birmania. 

Suivant M. Brunner de Wattenwyl, la veine ulnaire de 
I’aile serait seulement bifurqu^e ; cela peut varier. 

Cette espfece est remarquable par T^troitesse du champ 
ant^rieur de ses ailes, r6tr6ci au bout par le champ intercal^; 
et par les nervures longitudinales de ce champ, qui sont courbdes 
en avant, k connexit6 toum6e en arri^re, avec Textr^mit^ et la 
base l^irement infl&hies en sens inverse.'* 
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PhyUodromia diagnumuatioa Hanitsch. 

Phyllodromia dtagrammatica Hanitsch. 
2, pp. 198-200, fig. 1 (1923). 


Treubia, Vol. III., part 


cj. Head free. Vertex red; eyes, clypeus, labrum and 
mouth parts generally, black. Antennae setaceous. Pronotum 
black, with a narrow white border all round ; near its centre 
two white comma-like markings, each of which is enclosed in 

front by a white hook-like line. 
' Tegmina black at the base, 

turning greyish-brown towards 
the tips, with all the veins chalk- 
white, clearly standing out 
against the dark background. 
Radial vein with 12 costal veins, 
the first eight simple, the 9th 
bifurcated, the 10th trifurcated, 
i the 11th and 12th simple. Ulnar 

i vein sending 7 branches towards 

i the sutural margin, of which 

I ^ the 4th and 5th are bifurcated, 
f the others simple. Anal area 

with 5 axillary veins. Wings 
transparent, with the anterior 
margin infuscated. Mediastinal 
vein simple, proximally fused 
with the radial vein. Radial vein 
' bifurcated, with 3 or ^ anasto¬ 
moses between the two branches ; 

, ^ ^' * outer branch with 4 or 5 costals ; 

inner branch with 10 to 12 costals 
■ig. 6. Phyllodromia diagrammatita vvhich may arise singly, or multi- 

^ ramose, i.e. 3 to 5 branches from 

a common trunk. Costals all incrassated. Median vein simple 
or bifurcated. Ulnar vein sending 3 or 4 brancjies to the apex 
only, of which the last branch is bifurcated, the others simple; 
apex of ulnar vein bifurcated. Small apical field. First 
axillary vein 4-ramose. Front femora armed with about 
3 stout spines, succeeded distally by a close-set row of minute 
piliform spines, the proximal portion of the front femora being 
almost fr,ee of spines. 

Total length 12 mm. ; body 8-5 mm. ; pronotum 2*5 x 3*7 
mm. ; tegmina 10 mm. 
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Hah : Two examples Kuala Lumpur, Selangor (C. Boden Kloss, 
January and February, 1918). Type in the Oxford Museum. 
—One example, (J, Selitar, Singapore (F. Monteiro, February 
1918).—One example, $, without locality label (Buitenzorg 
Museum). 



7. Phyllodromia diagrammatica Hanilsch. ^ 
Left \ving[. x 7. 


Ill the specimen examined and figured, rght and left 
wing differ in tlieir venation. The first 4 costals of the left 
wing spring from the outer branch of the radial; these are 
followed by 3 costals arising singly from the inner branch of 



the radial, then by 6 costals from a common trunk, and finally 
by 3 costals, also from one trunk. In the right wing we find 
6 costals arising from the outer radial, fdlowed by three groups 
of 4, again 4, and 2 costals respectively, springing in common 
trunks from the inner radial. Still more curious is that the 
median vein of the left wing is simple, that of the right whig 
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bifurcated. Considering that e.g. a forked median vein is one 
of the characters of Ellipsidion Saussure {^Apolyta Bnmner) 
to distinguish it from allied genera with simple veins, it shows 
with what caution such-like differences must be employed for 
generic distinction. Finally the ulnar vein of the left wing 
gives off 5 branches, of which the fourth is bifurcated, the 
others simple ; the right ulnar has 4 branches of which the 
third is bifurcated, the others simple. 

The armature of the front femora conforms with Shelford’s 
typeB,*' in his Preliminary Diagnoses of some new genera of 
Blattidae where he proposes to split up Phyllodramia Serville 
into six genera. This, together with the ramose character of 
the ulnar vein of the wings and the only slight development of 
the apical triangle, would bring this species under the genus 
Eohlatta Shelford, of which Blatta notulata Stal is the type. 

Phyllodromia hamifera Walker. 

Phyllodromta hamifera Hanitsch. J., S.B., K.A.S., No. 09, p 43, 
pi. III., fig. 14.(4915). 

Originally recorded from Sarawak. Since taken by jnyself 
on Pulo Kawi, Lower Siam, April 1911, and on Penang” Hill, 
May 1917. 

Phi'llodromia laterifera Walker. 

Phyllodromia laterifera Hanitsch. J., S.B., R.A.S., No. 09, p. 48 

' (1915). 

Hitherto only known from Sarawak. The Oxford Museum 
contains, besides the type '?, collected by Wallace, also a (J, 
from Kuching (1900), presented by the Sarawak Museum. 



Fig. 9. Phyllodromia laterifera Walker. ^ 

Left tegmen. x 5. 

Since taken by Professor C. F. Baker on Singapore island, 1(J, 
and at Penang, 1?, both in 1917. 

Re-description of the species from the Singapore specimen : 

* Entom. Month. Mag. (2), Vol. XXII., pp. 154-156 (1911). 
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(J. Head testaceous, not covered by the pronotum. 
(Antennae missing.) Pronotum circular to elliptical, its greatest 
width behind the middle; whitish transparent, with a few 
green markings ; disk testaceous. Tegmina large and broad, 
not overlapping considerably, much exceeding the apex of the 
abdomen ; whitish transparent, with some of the costals green ; 
about 15 costal veins ; ulnar vein sending 8 branches to the 
dividing vein. Wings without apical triangle ulnar vein 
sending 5 branches to the apex. Femora, especially the hind 
ones, weakly armed beneath. Aro.ia present. Supra-anal 
lamina (cj) narrow, transverse. Cerci long, 10 -join ted, the 
apical joint green, the rest light testaceous. Two styles, both 
shifted to the left side, reddish. 

cJ : Total length 18*5 mm. ; body 13 mm. ; pronotum 
4x5 mm ; tegmin^ 15 mm.' 

Hub : Sarawak (Wallace); Singapore (C. F. Baker); Penang (C. F. 
Baker.) 

This species has a curious superficial resemblance to 
Panchlora nivea L., from South America, due to its transparent 
white tegmina and the green infiltrations along some of the 
costals. Traces of green are also found along the border of the 
pronotum, on the distal end of the femora, in the last tarsal 
joints of the middle and hind legs, and in the apical joints of 
the cerci. 

Phyllodiomia latius vittata Brunner von Wattenwyl. 

Phyllodromia latius vittata Hanitsch, J., SB, R.A.S , No, 69, p 42 
(1915) , Treubia, Vol. Ill, p 198 (1923) 

This species had first been recorded from Buitenzorg, 
Java, where Dr. Kamy found it again in 1920. Prof. C. F. 
Baker took it on Singapore island in 1917, and the Oxford 
Museum contains a specimen from Macassar, presented by Dr. 
Malcolm Burr. 

Pronotum orange, with a large U-shaped mark, restricting 
the orange coloration to a narrow border in front and at the 
sides of the pronotum and to the space between the two limbs 
of the U. Tegmina dark fuscous to black, with a light outer 
border. 

Phyllodromia luteo-margmata n.sp. 

<J, Broad, somewhat convex. Head not covered by the 
pronotum, testaceous, vertex darker, eyes testaceous, close 
together, separated by only the thickness of the antenme ; 
antennae filiform, testaceous, darker distally. Pronotum dark 
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chestnut to black, laterally with a yellowish border, broader 
behind than in front. Tegmina transparent chestnut, with a 
yellowish border comprising the entire mediastinal area and 

not quite one-half of the 


FijJ. 10. PhyllodromiaJulco-marginatan.&p- 
Right tcgmon. x 4. 


radial area, fading away 
distally ; 13 costal veins, 
the 10th subdivided into 
two, the 11th and 12th 
into four each ; discoidal 
area with 5 longitudinal 
sectors. Wings with 
marginal area slightly 
7th to 10th bifurcated; 


yellowish, 10 costal veins, the 
ulnar veins with 6 branches ; no apical area. 

cJ: Total length 18*5 mm. ; body 14 mm. ; pronotum 
4-5 X 6 mm. ; tegmina 15 mm. 

Hab : Botanic Gardens, Singapore. One example, (H. N. 
Ridley, April-September 1906). Type in the Oxford Museum. 

A $ example which I took at Gurun, Kedah, Malay 
Peninsula (December 1915) and which apparently belongs to 
the same species, measures : 

5: Total length 17 mm. ; body 13'5 mm. ; pronotum 
4 X 5*5 mm. ; tegmina 13*5 mm. 

It agrees with the in all respects, except that its eyes are 
further apart, being separated by twice to three tunes the 
thickness of the antenna?. 


Phyllodromia molesta Brunner von Wattenwyl. 

Phyllodromia molesta Brunner. Abh. Senck. Ges. Vol. XXIV, 
p. 203, pi. XVI , fig 6 (1898). 

Phyllodromia molesta Kirby. Syn Cat. Orth Vol. I., p. 92 (1904). 
Phyllodromia molesta Shelf. Gen. Ins fasc. 73, p. 14 (1908). 

Brunner: Picea. Vertex liber, cum fronte niger, linea 
transversa testacea inter oculos ornatus. Pronotum rotunda- 
turn, nigrum, utrinque late testaceo-marginatum, disco 
rotundato delineato. Elytra picea, campo marginali testaceo. 
Alae valde infumatae, vena ulnari triramosi. Feihora nigra. 
Tibiae cum tansis ferrugineae. Abdomen nigrum. cJ ?. 



$ 

? 

long. corp. 

9*5 mm. 

1<V5 mm. 

long. pron. 

2-8 „ 

3'2 „ 

lat. pron. 

40 „ 

46 .. 

long, elytr. 

10-2 „ 

8 0 ■„ 


Patria : Palabuan in ins. Java (coUectio mea). 
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PhyUodiomia nigrocmcta Chopard. 

Phyllodfomia nigrocincta Chopard. Mem. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 
Vol. VI., p. 343, pi. XII., figs. 1-3 (1919). 

Chopard : [Much abbreviated] Esp^ce de taille moyenne, 
tres allongee de forme, jaune testacc, a pronotum plus fonce 
borde tout autour d*une assez large bande noire; pattes et 
antennes concolores. Pubescence presque nulle. 

Pronotum large, de couleur testace roussatre avec une 
bordure presque noire, irreguliere, tres large sur les cotes, etroite 
en avant et en arriere ; surface deprimee, marquee d'une ponc- 
tuation tres ecartee, a pubescence rare ; bords finement rebordes, 
le bord ant^rieur tres largement arrondi, bord post6rieur 
sinue ; angles posterieurs arrondis.—Elytres tres etroits, plus 
longs que Tabdomen, jaune testacc dans la moitie anterieure, 
transparents vers Ic bord interne ; bord anterieur convexe 
pres de la base, presque droit, ensuite jusqu'a rextremite ; 
bord interne presque droit, apex arrondi. Veine discoidale 
plus marquee que les autres, situee presque au milieu de Telytre, 
divis^c vers sa moitie, le rameau inferieur deux fois redivise, 
le tron 9 on basal et le rameau superieur portant environ 18 
branches assez rt'gulieres et un peu sinuees; veine mediane 
bifurquee trdspr^s de la base et portant 5 a 6 rameaux paralleles 
entre eux, tr^s allonges. . . . Champ anal 6troit et allonge, 
presentant 6 nervures paralleles, a intervalles lisses.—Ailes 
tres larges, transparentes sauf vers Textremite du bord anterieur 
qiii est jaunatre ; champ anterieur t'troit, cchancrure analc peu 
marqu6e. Veine mediastinc a 2 ou 3 rameaux ; mMiane a 
rameaux dont quelques—uns divises ; ulnaire anterieure 
simple ; ulnaire post^rieure bifurqu6e vers le tiers apical et 
portant, dans la partie basale, 4 rameaux incurves, le dernier 
atteignant le bord externe ; champ apical tr^s faiblement mais 
visiblement marque ; champ post6rieur presen tant une dizaine 
de nervures dont la 1™ quatre fois divisde. Nervules assez 
peu marquees et espacees. 

Total length 17-5 mm.; pronotum 3*5 mm. ; tegmina 
13-5 mm. 

Hab : Goah Glap, Bukit Tapang, Biserat, Jalor. (N. Annaudale, 
February 1916); on the walls of the inner cavern of cave. 
3$$.—Annandale (loc. cit, p. 343) adds in a footnote : “ This 
is the cavern I described in Ent. Records, XII., p. 75 (1900). 
Its walls were covered in places with Phyllodromia nigrocincta, 
Periplaneta cavernicola and Chelisoches morio [Dermaptera], 
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the Periplaneta being particularly abundant, while the floor, 
chiefly composed of bat’s guano, literally heaved with Leuco- 
phcea striata.*' 

Phyllodromia nimbata Shelford. 

Phyllodromia ntmhata HaiiiNch J , S T3., HAS, No. 09, p. 57 
(1915). 

To the previous record from Sarawak can now be added 
Singapore where the Hon. C. J. Saunders took a specimen in 
June 1922. 

Phyllodromia nitens Brunner von Wattenwyl. 

Phyllodromia miens Brunner. Abh Senck Ges , Vol. XXIV, 
p 204, pi. XVI . fig 6 (1898). 

Phyllodromia miens Kirby Syn. Cat Orth Vol 1 , p 93 (1904). 

Phyllodromia nitens Shelf Gen Ins fasc. 73, p. 13 (1908) 

Brunner: Statura minore. Vertex liber, niger. Frons 
fusco-ferruginea. Pronotum valde transversum, nigrum, 
marginc toto flavo -albido, disco nigro, utrinque postice 
emarginato-delineato. Elytra picea, basi in campo marginali 
^pallidc maculata. Ahe infumatec, vena ulnari 5-ramosa. 
Femora nigra. Tibia* ferruginea. Abdomen totum nigrum. 

Long. corp. 9 mm. ; long. pron. 2 8 mm. ; lat. pron. 
4 mm. ; long, elytr. 10 mm. 

Patria: Brunei in ins. Borneo (collectio mea). 

Phyllodromia nodosa Fritze. 

Blatta nodosa Fntze. Rev. Suisse Zool. Vol VllI , p. 335 (1899). 

Phyllodromia nodosa Kirbv Syn Cat Orth Vol. I., p. 91 (1904). 

Phyllodromia nodosa Shelford Gen Ins. fasc. 73, p. 13 (1908). 

Fritze: Majuscula, pallide testacea. Caput nig¬ 

rum, ore, vitta transversa supra-antennali ct occipite flavo- 
testaceis Antennae tcstaceae vel brunneo-annulatae, articulis 
3-13 infuscatis. Oculi remoti. Pronotum ellipticum, disco 
fulvo, marginibus late hyalinis. Elytra Icviter fulvcscentia, 
elongata, subhyalina, basi linea humerali brevi fusc4 ; dimidi4 
parte apicali in venis punctis nodosis fuscis, saltern in elytro 
sinistro conspersa. Ahe angust^e vitreae, venis testaceis 
campo anteriore mediocri, posteriorem valde superante, valde 
reticulato ; vena discoidali apice furcata, venis costalibus vix 
incrassatis ; vena ulnari 6-6 ramosa. Pedes testacei; tibiis 
supra ad spinas fusco-maculatis; femoribus anterioribus 
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margine postico ultra medium spinis 3. Abdomen fusco- 
testaceum. Lamina supra-analis transversa, brevissima, 
nonnunquam in medio rotundato-producta. Cerci longissimi, 
articulis valde sejunctis, articulis 7 ct sequentibus elongatis. 
Ultimum segmentum vcntrale valde siniiatiim. Lamina 
infragenitalis profunde fissa et incisa, bilobata, stylis brevibus 
2 apicalibus. 

Long. corp. 13 ; pronot. 3 ; latit. 4*8 ; elytr. 16 mm. 

Hah : Java. 

Phyllodromia notulata Stal. 

Phyllodnmna notulata Hamtsch J , S B , R A.S , No 69 (lOlo), 
p 49, pi I . tig 2 , Treubia, Vol III , p 198 (1923) 

Eohlatta notulata Hebard. Occ Papers, Bernice Pauahi Bishop 
Museum, Vol. VII, p 329, pi. XXVI., fig 11 (1922) 

To the previous localities can now be added Penang Hill 
where I took it in May 1917, Coccs Keeling Island, recorded by 
Kirby* (P. Z. S., 1909, p. 156). and Hawaii (Hebard, l.c.). 

Phyllodromia polygrapha Walker. 

Phyllodrotnta polygvapha Hanitsch. J , S B , R A S , No 69, p. 49 
(loir.) 

Represented in the Oxford Museum by the type {?). 
from Chantibon, Siam (Mouhot), and by another 9 example 
from Kuching, Sarawak (July 1900). A cj specimen, which 
I took at Gurun, Kedah, Malay Peninsula (December 1915), 
is somewhat larger than the ?, viz. : 

Total length. Body. PronoHm. Tegmina. 
9 (Siam) 14 mm. (missing) 3-5 x 4-5 mm. 11mm. 

$ (Sarawak) 15*5,, 12*8 mm. 4 x 5*2 ,, 12*5,, 

cj (Kedah) " 18 ,. 13 3*8x5 15 „ 

The specimens from Sarawak and Kedali both show a 
broad vertical, castaneous streak on the front of the head, 
from between the eyes to the base of the labrum. This is 
absent in the type. 

Phyllodromia rectangulariter-vittata Brunner von Wattenwyl. 

Phyllodromia rectavgulariter-vUtata Brunner .\bh Scnck Crcs. 
Vol XXIV , p. 203, pi XVI. fig 3 (1898) 

Phyllodromia rectangulanter-vittata Kit by Syn. Cat Orth Vol. 
I., p. 91 (1904). 

Phyllodromia rectangulanter-vittata Shelf. Gen. Ins. fasc 73, p 13 
(1908) 

* Under the name of Allacta noctulata, an obvious misprint 
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Brunner : “ Statura minore. Vertex liber, piceus, nitidus. 
Frons castanea. Pronotum nigrum, marginibus antico et 
lateralibus luteis, vitta mediana lutea rectangulari, a margine 
anticp et margine postico remota. Elytra picea, campo 
marginali testaceo. Alae infumatae, vena ulnari biramosa. 
Pedes cum abdomine testacci. 9* 

9 Long, corporis 10 mm. ; pron. 3 8 mm. ; lat. pron. 4 
mm. ; long, elytr. 10 5 mm. 

Patria : Borneo (collectio mea). 

The Oxford Museum has four examples ((J^) of this species, 
from Kuching, vSarawak, presented by R. Shelford in 1899 and 
1900. 

Phyllodromia nibro-nigra n. sp. 

(J and 9- Shape long and narro\\\ Head orange red, 
shining ; antennae ((^) orange, base and tip black ; (antennae 

9 missing). Pro¬ 
notum orange red, 
of the (S small, 
almost rectangular, 
of the 9 large, para¬ 
bolic. T e g m i n a 
much exceeding the 
body, dark chest¬ 
nut, with a light 
anterior border. 
W i n g s fuscous ; 
mediastinal area 
of the (S bifurcate, of 
the 9 trifurcate. 
Legs : cJ : coxae 
and femora orange, 
tibiae and tarsi 
black ; 9 • entirely 
orange, 

cj: Total length 
12 mm.; pronotum 
2*5 X 2*5 mm. ; 
tegmina 10 mm. 

9: Total length 
14 mm.; pronotum 

4x4 mm.; tegmina 11 mm, 



Fig. 11. Phyllodromta rubro-iiigra n.sp. ^ 

Left wing, x 7. 

darker ; costals incrassated ; ulnar vein 
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Hah : Gunong Angsi, Negri Sembilan, 2000-2790'. (R. Ha- 

nitsch, April 1918). l^and 1? example. Type in the Oxford 
Museum. 

Notwithstanding the difference both in the shape and in 
the size of the pronotum, I regard the two specimens, and 
respectively, as belonging to the same species. 

Phyllodromia siellata n.sp. 

$. Generally pale testaceous. Head and antennae of 
the same colour, eyes dark brown. Pronotum almost circular, 
except for its posterior border which is straight ; pah' testaceou ,, 
disk darker, with 
black vermiculations. 

Tegmina semi-trans¬ 
parent, pale testa¬ 
ceous, with a large 
number o f spots, 

just visible to the Phvlloilromia stillata n.sp. 9 

naked eye, but ver>' t< gnu>n. x 5 

distinct under low 

magnification, round and of brown colour, giving to the tegmina 
a quite characteristic appearance. Wings hyaline, eight 
costals, their apices clavately incrassated. (Remaining portion 
of wings missing). 

$. Total length 13 mm. ; body 9 mm. ; pronotum 
3 6 X 31 mm. ; tegmina II mm. 

Hah : Gunong Kledang, Perak, 2646' (R. Hanitsch, November 
1916). One example Type in the Oxford Museum. 

Phyllodromia subgemtalis Fritze. 

BlaitJtsubgenitaUsVritz , Rev. Suisse Zool Vol VII., p. 336 (1899). 

Phyllodromia s hgenitaiis Kirby. Syn. Cat Orth , Vol. I. p. 92 
\l904). 

Phyllodromia subgemtalis Shelford Gen Ins fasc 73, p. 13 (1908). 

Fritze : cj 9- Sat minuta, gracilis, fulvo-testacea, subtus 

^ flavo-testacea. Frons macula transversa fusco-rufa. Pro- 
notum marginibus latcralibus deflexis, testaceis, opacis, disco 
rufCvScente, obsoletissime rufo-maculoso. Elytra modice 
elongata. Ala' ncbulosa, venis fuscis, apice rotundata, 
margine costali fulvescente. Campus anterior angustus, fusi- 
formis, apice valde attenuatus, venis costalibus crassiusculis; 
ven& discoidali ante medium furcata, vena ulnari arcuata, 
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ultra medium furcate. Campus apicalis intercalatus distinc- 
tissimus, acute trigonalis, venis longitudinalibus 2, margine 
apical! arcuato, leviter prominulo. Abdomen supra in medio 
infuscatum vel segmentis nigris, margine pallido. Lamina 
supra-analis ^ ? trigonalis, carinata, apice mimme incisa; 
cerci flavidi. Ultimum segmentum ventrale ? rotundatum ; 
cJ septimum segmentum dorsale in medio carinula arcuata et 
sulco notatum. Lamina supra-analis prominula; ultimum 
segmentum ventrale arcuato-excisum. Lamina infragenitalis 
subtrigonalis, in medio processu brcvi rotundato ; extus ad 
ilium stylo sinistro; angulo dextro in processum longiorem, 
truncatum, apice postcrius dcnticulatum, producto, ad basin 
illius sulcato-incisa. Titillatores 2 spiniformes. 

* Var. cJ. Lamina infragenitalis si mavis oblique late 

truncata, subsinuata, angulo apicali itaque ad latus sinistrum 
dejecta. 

Var. Alie vitreae. 

$ : Long, corpor. 9*5 ; elytr. 10*5 mm. 

$ : Long, corpor. 10 ; elytr. 10 mm. 

Hah : Deli (Sumatra). 

Phyllodromia terminalis Brunner von Wattenwyl. 

Phyllodromia termtnahi> Brunner .\bh Senck Ges , Vol XXIV., 
p 206, pi XVI , fig 11 (1898) 

Phyllodromia terrmnchs Kirbv Syn Cat Orth Vol. I . p 93 
(19 4) 

Phyllodromia t.rminaln Shelf Gen Ins fasc 73, p 13 (1908) 

Brunner : Picea. Vertex obtectus. Pronotum magnum, 
transversum, postice truncatum, unicolor piceum. Elytra 
picea, apice pellucida. Alae vix infumatae, vena ulnari 4- 
ramosa. Pedes cum abdomine nigri. $. 

Long. corp. 13 mm.; long. pron. 3 8 mm. ; lat, 
pron. 5-5 mm. ; long, elytr. 14 mm. 

Patria: Borneo. 

Phyllodromia vilis Brunner von Wattenwyl. 

Phyllodromia vilis Brunner. Nouv. Syst. Blatt, p. 103 (1865). 

Phyllodromia vilis Kirby. Syn. Cat. Orth, Vol I., p 92 (1904). 

Phyllodromia vilis Shelf. Gen. Ins., fasc. 73, p. 13 (1908). 

Blattella vilis Kamy. Suppl. Ent. No. 4, p. 100 (1915). 

Brunner: Parva, ferruginea. Pronoto semiorbiculari 
Alarum ven& inframedi^ ramis principalibus duobus bifurcatis 
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Long. : $: corporis 10 mm.; pronoti 3 2 mm. ; pron. 
transv. 4*7 mm. ; elytrorum 10 mm. 

Cette esp^ce diff^re de la precedente [i.e. P, ferruginea 
Brunner] par sa taille, par la nervation des ailes et par la couleur 
uniforme de I'abdomen. 

Les ailes sont un pen grisatres, avec les nervures foncees. 
La nervure inframedianc emet un rameau a-peu-pres de son 
milieu et un autre du second tiers. Ces deux rameaux sont les 
seuls qui partent de la nervure, mais Tun et I’autre se bifurquent 
avant atteindre le bord. La premiere nervure axillaire joint 
le bord par 4 branches. 

L'unique individu, que j’ai devant moi ct qui provient 
dc la collection de M. Fieber, est mutile. 

Patrie : Malacca (Coll. Fieber). 

Recorded by Karny from Formosa, viz. Teraso (1909), 
Taihanroku, Taihorin (1911), and Kankau (Koshun) (1912). 

Phyllodromia viresoens Walker. 

Phyllodrotnia virescetis Hanitsch. J , SB, R A S., No. 69, p 47 
(1915) 

So far described from Sarawak only. Since taken by 
Knight at Tcbing Tinggi, Kelantan, July 1920, the sfx^cimen 
(sex ? abdomen missing) measuring : 

Total length 9 mm. ; pronotum 2 x 3 mm. ; tegmina 
7 mm. 


Genus UOSILPHA Stal. 

SUl, Bih Svensk. Akad. Vol II (1,3), p 10 (1874) 

Shelford, Gen Ins. fasc. 73, p. 16 (1908). 

Shelford:'' Broad, convex insects. Tegmina short, scarcely 
exceeding apex of abdomen, their venation often obsolete 
in the anal and discoidal fields, marginal field broad. Wings 
with a minute apical triangle or none, ulnar vein multi-ramose. 
Femora strongly armed. Subgenital lamina of male with 
large, asymmetrical and strongly chitinised styles.” 

So far recorded from Brazil,* Africa (Congo, Gaboon and 
Madagascar) and Japan only, but apparently represented by 
several species in the Malayan region and in Ceylon. 
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Liosilpha lata n.sp. 

(J and $. Broad, convex, pale straw-coloured, shining. 
Head testaceous, vertex reddish ; antennae filiform, testaceous, 
the distal portion of each joint black. Disk of the pronotum 
clouded orange and brown, with a number of black dots ; 
sides of the pronotum semi-transparent, testaceous, Tegmina 



Fig. 14. Liosilpha lata n.sp. ^ 

Left wing. X H. 

exceeding the abdomen and reaching to about three-quarters 
of the cerci; semi-transparent, testaceous ; 15 costals. Wings 
fu.scous, 13 costals, their ends swollen ; anterior ulnar mn- 
branched or bifurcate ; posterior ulnar with 4 branches ; apical 
triangle well developed. Cerci long, 4mm. Styles reddish 
brown, pointed, about (nc quarter the length of the cerci. 

(? ' ? 

Total length 14*5 mm. 15 mm. 

Body 11*5 „ 13 „ 

Pronotum 4*5 x 6 „ 4x6,, 

Tegmina ^11.0 ,» 11 ,, 

Hab : ? Kuching, Sarawak (R. Shelford, July 1900), and Botanic 
Gardens, Singapore (H.*N. Ridley, April-June 1908), both in 
the Oxford Museum ; ? Kedah Peak, Malay Peninsula, 4000' 
(R. Hanitsch, November 1915); $ Gunong Angsi, Negri 
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Sembilan, 2000 -2790' (R. Hanitsch, April 1918). A specimen 
(9) from Pundaluoya, Ceylon (E. E. Green, October 1898), 
in the Oxford Museum, apparently belongs to the same species. 

Uosilpha longe-alata n.sp. 

9 . Head testaceous; vertex and three indistinct bars 
across the face chestnut; (antennae missing). Disk of prono- 
tum reddish brown, sides semi-transparent, testaceous. Teg- 
mina considerabty exceeding the abdomen, semi-transparent, 
testaceous, 15 costals. Wings (in poor condition) fuscops; 

13(?) costals, their ends swollen; posterior ulnar with 5 branches. 
Cerci long, 4 mm. 

9: Total length 16 mm. ; body 11*5 mm. ; pronotum 
4 X 5*2 mm.; tegmina 13 mm. * 

Hab : Java. One example 9- the Oxford Museum. 

Differs from L. lata by its slightly larger size, the tegmina 
considerably exceeding the abdomen, and the disk of the pro¬ 
notum not showing any black dots. The specimen in question 
carries a large egg-case, suture uppermost. 

Liosilpha pioea n.sp. 

(^, Very” convex, .shining, dark castaneous. Head 
covered by the pronotum, mahogany coloured, antennee long, 
filiform, slightly lighter. Pronotum and tegmina shining dark 
castaneous, the latter only barely exceeding the abdomen, 
venation obsolete. First four abdominal sternites .shining 
black, sides testaceous to orange; remaining abdominal 
sternites castaneous. Legs (femora and tibi?e) strongly 
armed, mahogany ; arolia present. 

(J: Total length 17 mm.; body 16 mm. ; pronotum 
5*2 X 8 mm. ; tegmina 13*5 mm. 

Hah : Matang, Sarawak (John Hewitt, May 1907). One example , 
(J. Type in the Oxford Museum. 

Fsendophjrtlodcoiiiia latloeps Walker. 

Psendophyllodromia laticeps Hanitsch. J., S.B , R A S , No 09, 
p. (M). pi. I, fig. 3 (I9ir>): J., F.M.S. Museums, Vol. VIII, part 

3, p. 67 (1919), 

Originally described from Singapore and Sarawak only. 
Tp judge by the long series in the Oxford Musciun, presented by 
R. Shelford, this species seems to be common in Sarawak. I 
collected it in several places on the Malay Peninsula, viz, 
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on Maxwell’s Hill, Perak, August HK)8 ; the Semangko Pass, 
2700', March 1912 ; Bukit Kutu, Selangor, 34(K)', April 1915, 
and on Penang Hill, 2000', May 1917 ; Mr. V. Knight, at-Kota 
Tinggi, Johore, August 1917, and Messrs. Robinson and Kloss 
at Sandaran Agong, Korinchi Valley, Sumatra, 25(K)', June 
1914. 

Pseudophyllodromia sex-punctata n.sp. 

, and $. Shining, piceous. Head not covered by the 

pronotum, shining black, with a narrow golden line between the 
eyes. Pronotum trapezoidal, shining black, bordered all 
round with a narrow golden line which is interrupted in the 
middle of the posterior edge, and is marginal anteriorly and 

* posteriorly, but sub-marginal laterally. Tegmina reaching to 



Fifj. 15. Pseudophyllodromia sex-punctata n.sp. ^ 

X 5. 

the end of the abdomen, piceous, with 3 golden, elongated 
marks each, viz. one in the centre of the marginal field, a second 
in its apical part, and a third in the middle of.the tegmen. 
Distal portion of the mediastinal area also golden. Legs 
piceous, tarsi rufous. 

cJ and ?. Total length 8 mm. ; pronotum 2*4 x 3*5 mm. ; 
tegmina 5*3 mm. 

Hab : Selangor (H. C. Pratt, 1907), one example, (J. Type in the 
Oxford Museum. The same collection contains another <? 
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from Selangor (G. Meade-Waldo, 1908), and a specimen, in 
poor condition, from Prince of Wales^s Island (i.e. Penang). 

I took several specimens, and ??, on Bukit Kutu, Selangor 
(April 1915), Gunong Kledang, Perak (November 1916), and 
Penang Hill (May 1917), 

This species seems to be restricted to Penang and the Malay 
Peninsula. It is closely allied to P. pulcherrima Shelford, from 
Sarawak. Shelford (T.E.S., 1906, p. 267), in describing the 
latter, remarks : “An allied species occurs in Penang, but the 
unique example before me is in such bad condition that I prefer 
to await additional material before describing it.“ This is, 
no doubt, the specimen still now in the Oxford Museum, and 
the material collected by Pratt and Meade-Waldo, had appar¬ 
ently not come under his notice. 

P. scx-pimctata differs from P. pulcherrima in the following 
points : 

(1) The golden line on the pronotum is interrupted in the 

centre of the posterior margin ; 

(2) the mediastinal area of the tegmina is piceous, not 
golden ; 

(8) The horse-shoe shaped golden vitta on the tegmina of 
P. pulcherrima is here broken up into two elongated 
spots ; 

(4) I'he elongated spot in the apical part of the marginal 
held is placed close to the margin of the tegmen. 

Ceratinoptera klossi Hanitsch. 

CvnUtnoptcra klossi Hanitsch J , F M S Museums, Vol VUI, 
part 3, p 68 (1919), 

One example, adult, tegmina and wings fully developed. 
Pronotum chestnut, with pale margins in front and at the sides. 
Tegmina slightly projecting beyond the abdomen, chestnut, 
lighter at the outer margin and behind. Body and legs 
yellowish brown. Femora less strongly armed than the tibue. 
Supra-anal lamina triangular. Cerci 7-jointed, pale yellowish, 
hirsute. 

(J: Length of body 10 mm. ; pronotum 3x3 mm. ; 
tegmina 9 mm. 

Hah : Sungei Kring, Korinchi Peak, 73(K)' (H. ('. Robinson and C. B. 
Kloss, May 1914). One example, Type in the F. M. S. 
Museums. 
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The genus Ceratinoptera includes about 46 species from all 
parts of the world, except the Palaearctic region, viz. from 
Africa, Madagascar, India, Java, Australia, Central and South 
America. The two other Malayan species, both from Java, 
are C. sundaica Fritze, which differs from C. klossi by its short, 
transverse supra-anal lamina, and C. fulva Brunner, which has 
hirsute legs. 

AUacta similis Saussure. 

Blatia simihs Saussure M6in. Soc. Phys. Nat. Geneve, Vol. XX, 
p 243 (1869). 

Blatia patula Walker. Cat. Blatt. B. M., Suppl., p. 143 (1869). 

Apolyia palhda Tepper. Trans. R. Soc. S. Austr., Vol. XVII, 
p. 46 (1893). 

Phyllodvomia ohtmaia Brunner. P.Z.S p. 892 (1896). 

AUacta obtusata Kirby. Syn. Cal. Orth. Vol. I , p 100 (1904) ; 
P.Z.S . p. 166 (1909). 

Phyllodronita obtusata Shelford Gen Ins , fasc. 73, p. 14 (1908) 

AUacta simihs Shelford Gen Ins , fase. 73, p. 18 (1908) 

AUacta stmUis Hebard. Occ Papers, Bernice Pauahi Bishop 
Museum, Vol VII, p 327 (1922) 

Saussure: Testaceo-ferruginea; pronoto trapezino, 

pellucido, disci circuitu testaceo-ferruginco, in medio pellucido ; 
elytris testaceis, ferrugineo-punctulatis; alis hyalinis, ven4 
discoidali 3-raniosa ; abdomine ferruginescente ; lamina supra- 
anali ^ trigonali-truncata ; infragcnitali lata, profunde fissa, 
bilobata, margine utrinque dentem minutum basalem efiicientc ; 
sty)is rudimentariis. 

cJ : longueur du corps 9 mm. ; longueur de Telytre 9*2 mm.; 
longueur du prothorax 2'5 mm.; largeur du prothorax 3 9 
mm. 

Hah : La Nouvellc-Hollande ? 

Brunner recorded this species from Kona, Hawaii, and 
Hebard from Hawaii, West Maui, Oahu and Kauai (Sandwich 
Is.). The only record from the Malayan region is Cocos Keeling 
Island (Kirby, l.c.). 

Sub-family 4. EPILAHPRINAE. 

Morphne dotata Walker. 

Epilampm dotata Walker. Cat. Blatt. B. M., Suppl. p. 130 (ISC')). 

Shelford, in Gen. Ins. ^fasc. 101, p. 7 (1910) regarded 
Epilampra dotata Walker, and E. ramifera Walker, as S 3 mon^ 
yms of Morphna badia Brunner. A re-examination of Walker's 
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types in the Oxford Museum and additional material from the 
Raffles* Museum, has convinced me that they are distinct, 
though closely allied species, and that whilst E. ramifera 
Walker is a synonym of Morphna badia Brunner, Epilampra 
dotata Walker has to stand. 

Walker’s description of his E. dotata is as follows : 

$. Picea, fusiformis, subtilissime striata, subtus testacea ; 
caput testaceum, prothoracem non superans, vertice piceo ; 
oculi invicem sat remoti; antennae testace^e, nigro late fasciatae ; 
prothorax testaceo marginatus, margine antico subcucullato, 
margine postico subproducto ; venter nigro vittatus et con- 
spersus ; cerci testacei, piceo vittati; pedes robusti, tibiis 
tarsisque }>osticis supra piceis ; alae antica; coriaccce, abdomen 
longe superantes ; ahe posticcC si‘micoriacea, postice cinereal. 

9 . Piceous, fusiform, ver\' minutely striated, testaceous 
Ix'iicath. Head testaceous, not extending beyond the pro¬ 
thorax ; vertex piceous. Eyes testaceous, moderately wide 
apart. Antenna' testaceous, shorter than the body ; a broad 
black band near the base composed of about twenty joints. 
Prothorax longer than half its breadth, bordered veiy narrowly 
with pale testaceous ; fore border slightly hooded ; sides 
hardly angular; hind border slightly elongated. Abdomen 
beneath thinly speckled with black and having a black stripe 
which is abbreviated at each end ; supra-anal lamina bilobed, 
testaceous, except towards the base. Cerci testaceous, lanceo¬ 
late, with a piceous stripe above. Legs testaceous, stout ; 
spines black at each end ; hind tibiae and hind tarsi piceous 
above ; arolia large. Wings extending much beyond the 
abdomen, rounded at the tips. Fore wings coriaceous, corneous 
towards the base. Hind wings cinereous, semi-coriaceous : 
discoidal area, except toward the tip and costal area, dark 
brown. Length of the body 21-23 lines ; of the wings 48-50 
lines. 

Of the two specimens here described, one has tlic prothorax 
more widened than the other. 

Singapore. Sarawak. In Mr. Saunders’ collection. 

It may be useful to give a revised description of the type 
in the Oxford Museum. 

9 . Head light testaceous, the vertex somewhat darker. 
Stalk of the antennae light testaceous, the next 20 joints black, 
remainder light testaceous. Pronotiun with the anterior 
margin parabolic, posterior margin rounded and produced in 
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the middle ; dark castaneous, shining, with an exceedingly 
narrow testaceous border all round ; smooth, not punctured, 
but with slight transverse corrugations, especially in front and 
behind. Tegmina castaneous, somewhat lighter than the 
pronotum, closely punctured. Wings transparent ferruginous. 
Mesonotum, metanotum and abdominal tergites ashy black. 
Abdominal sternites light testaceous, with a dark median line 
from the 2nd to the 5th segment and with numerous dark spots 
which are large and fairly regularly arranged along the posterior 
margin of the sternites, but small and irregularly scattered 
elsewhere. Legs with the upper side black, underside light 
testaceous. 

9 : Total length 56 mm. ; body 46 mm. ; pronotum 
12 3 X 17 mm. ; tegmina 46 mm. 

Hah : Singapore (Wallace). Type (9) in the Oxford Museum. 
The same Museum also contains a cJ, from “ Borneo," and a 9 
from Sarawak, botli collected by Wallace. 'I'his 9 specimen, 
mounted with its tegmina expanded, is exceptionally large : 
body 50 mm. ; pronotum 13 x 18 5 mm. ; tegmina 47 mm. ; 
tip to tip of the tegmina 104 mm. 

The Raffles Museum contains a from Pulo Ubin, near 
Singapore (August 1921), and a 9 trom Khao Ram, Peninsular 
Siam, 750-1200' (February 1922). 

Morphna badia Brunner von Wattenwyl. 

EpUampra badia liruiincr Syst Blatt p. 189 (1865). 

Epilampra ramtfera Walker Cat. Blatt. B. M., Suppl. p. 132 (1869) 

Morphna hadia Hanitbch. J., S.B., R.A.S., No. 69, p. 66, pi. IV, 
fig. 20 (1915) 

As Brunner's description of this species is somewhat 
meagre, it may be supplemented as follows from a ^ example 
from Singapore (August 1921) : 

$ : Head testaceous, with the vertex fuscous ; antennae 
throughout light testaceous. Pronotum dark castaneous, 
shining, a narrow testaceous border in front and at the sides 
only faintly indicated ; with a few very slight transverse 
corrugations, otherwise smooth, not punctured. Tegmina 
castaneous, deeply punctured. Wings ferruginous, trans¬ 
parent. Mesonotum, metanotum and abdominal tergites 
amber coloured, Abdominal sternites of the same colour, with 
some indefinite darker patches. Legs, light chestnut, upper 
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and under sides of the same colour ; tips of the spines slightly 
darker. 

(J. Total length 50 mm.; body 38 mm. ; pronotum 
10 X 14 mm. ; tegmina 40 mm. 

Hab: The Oxford Museum possesses the type c? of M. ramifera 
Walker, from Sumatra (Wallace); (J, ? and larvae from the 
Botanic Gardens, Singapore (H. N. Ridley, 1908) ; and and 
? from Kalim Bungo, Nias (R. Mitschke, 1896).—^The Raffles 
Museum also has cJ and $ from the Botanic Gardens, Singapore 
(1921-3), and a $ example from Khao Rair, Peninsular Siam, 
750-1200' (February, 1922). 

The differences in colour between M. badia Brunner and 
M. dolata Walker may thus be tabulated : 

M. badia. M. dotata. 

antennae: unicolorous bicolorous. 

abd. tergites : amber ashy black, 

abd. sternites : dark amber light testaceous, 

legs : unicolorous : bicolorous : above 

castaneous. black, below testa¬ 

ceous. 


Homalopteryz adusta Walker. 

Homalopteryx adusia Hanitsch. J., S.B., R.A.S., No. 69, 

p. 67 (1915) ; Treubia, Vol. III., p. 201 (1923). 

Originally described from Sarawak. The Oxford Museum 
contains both the type (?), collected by W'allace, and anotlier 
(?), from Kuching (Shelford, May 1900). In the “ Treubia 
(l.c.) I recorded this species (^) for the first time from Java 
(Edam, Bay of Batavia). Two $ specimens, taken by Mr. V. 
Knight on Pulo Jarak, E. Coast, Malay Peninsula (April 1921), 
are probably referable to the same species, though their tegmina 
are shorter than those of the type, not covering the last two 
abdominal segments. 

The specimens from these tliree different localities measure: 


Totid len^h. Pronotum. Tegmina. 


Sarawak: 

?: 

23 mm. 

8*5 

X 

12 mm. 

17 mm. 

Java : 

<?: 

26 „ 

8-5 

X 

12 .. . 

19 

Pulo Jarak; 


27 „ 

7 

X 

10 „ 

16-6 „ 
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Apsidopis oxyptera Walker. 

Apsidopis oxyptera Hanitsch. J., S B , R.A S„ No. 69, p. 70 (1916). 

This species seems to be known by three specimens only, 
viz. by the type, (J, collected by Wallace in Sarawak and now in 
the British Museum ; by a ? example from Kuching, Sarawak, 
presented by R. Shelford to the Oxford Museum in 1900 ; 
and by a ? which I took on Bukit Timah, Singapore, July 1911. 
This last specimen measures: 

?: Total length 34 mm. ; body 25 mm. ; pronotum 
8x11 mm. ; tegmina 27 mm. 

Apsidopis cydops Saussure. 

Apsidopis cyclopia Hanitsch. J . S.B., R.A.S., No 69, p. 71 (1916). 

So far apparently only known by a single specimen, c?, 
from Southern Borneo (type in the Museum at Geneve). 
I refer to this species a from Baram, Sarawak (October 1910) 
presented by tho Sarawak Museum to the Raffles Museum. 
It agrees with Saussure’s description by its depressed shape, 
its curious golden yellow sheen, and by the eyes being sub- 
contiguous, practically touching each other. The dividing 
vein of the tegmina is strongly marked, almost black against 
the pale testaceous background. Its dimensions somewhat 
exceed those of the type, viz : 

(J: Total length 30 mm.; body 21 mm.; pronotum 
7x9 mm ; tegmina 24 mm. 


Pseudophoraspis emarginata n.sp. 



Fig. 16. Pscudophuras[iis 
cmargttuUa n.sp. 

.Apt'x of li'ft U*gnicii. 



Fig. 17. Pseudophoraspis vniarginata n.sp. 
Fnd of alxloniPii. Ventral view, x SJ. 


(J. Large, flat, testaceous. Head entirely covered by the , 
pronotum, testaceous, a broad castaneous band between the 
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eyes. Width between the eyes one-third the distance between 
the bases of the antennae. (Antennae missing.) Pronotum 
large, anterior margin parabolical, posterior margin obtusely 
angled, disk fusco—testaceous, margin much lighter, entire 
surface deeply punctured, the obtuse median posterior angle 
transversely corrugated, middle portion of posterior margin 
with longitudinal black lines. Tegmina large, much exceeding 
the abdomen, apex emarginate, dull testaceous, mediastinal 
vein with 6 branches, radial vein with a black blotch at its base, 
anal area impresso-punctate. Supra-anal lamina bilobate, 
extending beyond the sub-genital lamina, which is transverse, 
its latero-posterior angles bluntly produced. Anterior margin 
of anterior femora with 5 spines, mid-femora 4 spines, posterior 
femora 3 spines. Posterior metatarsus entirely spined. Arolia 
present. 

^ : Total length 46 mm. ; body 35 o mm. ; pronotum 
10 X 13 mm. ; tegmina 38*5 mm. 

Hub : Long Akar, Baram River, Sarawak (J. C. Moulton, October 
1st, 1920). One example, Type in the Oxford Museum. 

Near P, fruhstorferi Shelford, from Tonkin (see Genera 
Insectorum, Epilamprinje, p. 12) of which the types, c? and if, 
are also in the Oxford Museum, but differing from it in the 
following points : apex both of its tegmina and of the supra-anal 
lamina emarginate ; pronotum ijnd tegmina paler and less 
uitid ; mediastinal vein of tegmina much less luteous at the 
base; pronotum impresso-punctate; eyes closer together, 
resembling thus P. nebulosa Burm. 


Pseudophoraspis nebulosa Burmeister (Plate XII, hg. 4). 

Pseudophoraspis nebulosa Hamlsch J., S.B., , No (>9, 

p. 72, pi. I., fig. 4 (1915) ; Treubia, Yol III ', p. 203 (1923). 

As I have pointed out in the “ Treubia (l.c.), this species 
shows a remarkable variation both in size and colouring, 
especially amongst the A scries of about fifty specimens 
in the Oxford Museum shows that the vary from 26*5 to 
45 mm. in total length, and the from 33 to 41 mm. The 
which are always much jnorc convex than the may be 
ashy grey, amber-coloured, or testaceous, with or without dark 
brown or black spots and vermiculations, whilst amber colour 
predominates amongst the . The smallest $ in the Oxford 
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Museum, 26*5 mm. in total length, came from Pengalengan, 
W. Java, 4000' (1893). 

This is a common Malayan species and has been recorded 
from the Malay Peninsula, Singapore, Sumatra, Java and 
Borneo. The Oxford Museum, has a long series from Kalim 
Bungo, Nias (R. Mitschke, 1896). A single example, $, taken 
by Meade Waldo in Colombo, 1908, would almost seem to have 
been an accidental importation. 

The illustration, of a specimen from Bukit Kutu, Selangor 
(April 1915), is intended to take the place of the one given in 
my former paper (l.c., pi. 1., fig. 4), being of a much more typical 
appearance. 

Rhabdoblatta obtecta Hanitsch. 

Rhahdoblatta obtccta Hanitsch. J., S.B., R A.S., No. 69, p. 77* 
pi. 111., fig. 17 (1915). 

I described this species first from one (J, from the Botanic 
Gardens, Singapore, but took it since on Gunong Kledang, 
Perak, 2646', November 1916. 

Rhabdoblatta pleilerae Brunner von Wattenwyl. (Plate XII, 
fig. 5.) 

Rhabdoblatta pfeifercv Hanitsch. J , S.B , R.A.S.. No. 69 p. 75 
(1915). J,, F.M.S. Museums, Vol. Vlll., part 3, p. 68 (1919). 

This species was first recorded from Borneo (Brunner) 
and subsequently from Sumatra (Rehn). I took an example on 
Mt. Poe, Sarawak, 4000' (April 1913) and Mr. Kloss at Rawang, 
Selangor (July 1914). The specimen figured came from the 
Korinchi Valley, Sumatra (H. C. Robinson and C. B. Kloss, 
June 1914). 


Rhabdoblatta procera Brunner von Wattenwyl. 

Rhabdoblatta procera Hanitsch. J , S.B., R.A.S., No. 09, p. 77 (1915); 
Treubia, Vol. Ill, p. 203 (1923). . 

Originally described from Java. As recorded, in the 
“ Treubia " (l.c.), the Oxford'Museum contains specimens from 
Pontianak, Dutch Borneo (Andre), Balabac, off Borneo (Staud- 
inger and Bang-Haas, 1908), Kalim Bungo, Nias (Mitschke 
1896), and Fort de Kock, Sumatra (A. de Bormans). 
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Epilampra angosta Hanitsch. 

Epilampra angusta Hanitsch. Treubia, Vol. III., pp. 204-5, fig 
5 (1923). 

9 . Head exposed, testaceous, finely spotted with black. 
Pronotum small, rounded, produced posteriorly, testaceous, 
with large and small black 
spots intermixed. Tegmina 
clouded testaceous and 
chestnut; an interrupted 
black line along the radial 
vein, fading away posteri¬ 
orly. Supra-anal lamina 
bilobed. 

9: Total length 48 

mm. ; body 36 mm. ; prono¬ 
tum 8 X 10 mm. ; tegmina 
40 mm. 

Hab : Tjibodas, Java, one exam¬ 
ple, 9- (Januaiy^ 1900). 

This species approaches 
E. inclarata Walker, from 
Sarawak, in size^; it is, 
however, of a much narrower 
build. Resembling by its 
.small pronotum Rhabdohlatta 
pUTvicollis Walker, from 18 . Epilampra atigusta Hanitsch. 
Sarawak, it differs from it by ^ 

its mottled tegmina, and still 

more, by the tegmina and wings being rounded, not truncated. 
The tegmina of R, parvicollis, the type of which is also in the 
Oxford Museum, are light chestnut, with a few large pale 
blotches. A second specimen in the same collection, also from 
Sarawak (Mount Matang, June 1907), has the tegmina uniform 
light chestnut. 

EBpilamma tonebris, n.sp. 

9 Head not covered by the pronotum ; vertex dark 
testaceous, with 3 longitudinal black lines ; front of head deep 

• The measurements of the type 9 of E. inclarata Walker in the Oxford 
Museum are: total length 50 n\m.; body 36 mm.; pronotum 10 x 13 mm. ; 
tegmina 40 mm. 
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castaneous, labnim and antennae testaceous to pale orange. 
Pronotum with the posterior margin broadly angled, ashy- 
grey, deeply punctured, with a series of 9 round black spots 
along the middle of the anterior margin, and about IS elongated 
black spots along its posterior margin. Tegmina much ex¬ 
ceeding the abdomen, ashy-grey, mottled with black, and with 
numerous indistinct lighter ocelliform spots ; 17 discoidal 

sectors, deeply punctured. ' 

Total length 41 mm. ; body 32 rnm. ; pronotum 
7 X 10 mm. ; tegmina 33 mm. 

Hab : Long Ayap, Baram River, Borneo (J. C. Moulton, October 
26th, 1920). One example, $. Type in the Oxford Museum. 

Distinguished from most other species of Epilampra 
by its ashy -grey dull colour. 


Epilampra dolesohali Brunner von Wattenwyl. 

Epilampra dohschah Brunner. Syst Blatt p 194 (1865). 

Epilampra doleschali Shelf. Cien Ins fasc 101, p 15 (1910) 

Brunner: Fusca, nebulosa. Capite a pronoto obtecto 
convexiusculo. Pronoto latere depresso, postice valde producto. 
Elytris latissimis, apice cum alis truncatis. ?. 

$: Long. corp. 30 mm. ; pronot. 10 x 13 mm. ; elytr. 
37-5 mm. 

Hab : Amboina (Vienna Museum). 

The Oxford Museum contains a (J specimen, from Kuching, 
Sarawak (November 1895), which Shelford had compared with 
the named collection of the Paris Museum, and which he had 
doubtfully identified with this species. * 

It may be described as follows: 

^: Broad, depressed. Head covered by the pronotum, 
pale, testaceous, darker on the vertex. Pronotum ovoid, 
anterior margin thickened and raised, posterior margin ob¬ 
tusely angled; disk psile orange, sides yellowish testaceous, 
deeply punctured. Tegmina broad, yellowish testaceous, 
slightly mottled with rufous, semi-transparent; mediastinal 
and anal areas with shallow punctures, rest not punctured. 
Abdomen ventrally pale testaceous, with small scattered orange 
spots. 

cJ: Total length 44 mm.; body 35*5 mm. ; pronotum 
10 X 14 mm.; tegmina 37 mm. 
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Eidlamprs indacata Walker. 

Epilampra inclarata Hanitsch. J , S.B., R.A.S., No. 69, p. 85 
(1916). 

The type ($) of this species, from Sarawak, is in the Oxford 
Museum and measures: $: Total length 50 mm. ; body 
35 mm. ; pronotum 10 x 13 mm.; tegmina40mm. 

Walker's figures are .somewhat misleading, as he gives the 
length of the “ wings'' as 42 lines (i.e. 88 mm.), by which, no 
doubt, he meant the entire spread of the tegmina from tip to 
tip. 

^ Epilampra lurida Burmeister. (Plate XII, fig. 7.) 

Epilampra lurida Hanitsch. J., S B , R.A S., No. 69, p. 86 (1915) ; 
J., F.M.S Museujns, Vol. VIII , part 3. p. 68 (1919)). 

This species has .so far been recorded from India, Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo and Celebes, but not yet from the Malay Peninsula. 
The specimen figured came from Lebong Tandai, Benkoelen, 
Sumatra, where Mr. C. J. Brooks had taken it at lamp light 
(November 1916). 

Epilampra moultoni n.sp. 

Head testaceous, with three longitudinal black lines 
between the eyes. Pronotum not covering the vertex, oval. 



Fig. 19. Epilampra 
moultoni n.sp. ^ 
End of abdomen. 
Dorsal view. X 4. 



Fig. 20. Epilampra 
moultoni n.sp. ^ 
End of abdomen. 
Ventral view, x 4. 


posterior margin distinctly angulate. Colour of pronotum 
testaceous, darker towards the middle, with deeply impressed 
points. Tegmina testaceous to rufous, faintly mottled; 
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humeral stripe well marked with pale straw yellow and black. 
Anal area with deeply impressed dots, mediastinal area less so, 
remainder of the tegmina smooth. Sub-genital lamina asym- 
' metrical. 

(J: Total length 34-35 mm. ; body 28 mm. ; pronotum 
7x9 mm. ; tegmina 28 mm. 

Hah : Long Ayap, Baram River, Borneo (J. C. Moulton, October 
26th, 1920). Two examples cJcJ. Type in the Oxford Museum. 

The retractile spiracular tubes are unusually distinct in 
this species. (See illustration.) 

Epilampra lyrata n.sp. 

9. Head not covered by the pronotum, testaceous, 
vertex with two longitudinal, somewhat diffused black stripes, 
uniting in front of the face to a large black patch, spreading out 
on either side below the insertion of the antennai. Antennae 
testaceous. Pronotum parabolic in front, obtusely angled be¬ 
hind ; ground colour dark orange, den.scly mottled with .small 
and large black dots, the largest of these along the posterior 
margin, and with a lyre-shaped design along the middle line, 
no punctures. Tegmina exceeding the body, testaceous, 
heavily mottled with black, with five more or less distinct light 
ocelliform spots along the radial vein. 

?. Total length 28 mm. ; body 25 mm. ; pronotum 
6*5 X 8 mm. ; tegmina 23 mm. 

Hah : Gunong Angsi, Negri Sembilan, 2000-2790' (R. Hanitsch, 
April 1918). Type (?) in the Oxford Museum. A second 
specimen, of the same place and date, without abdomen. 

Epilampra plena Walker. 

Epilampra plena Hanitsch. J., S.B., R.A.S., No. 69, p, 79 (1915). 

Hitherto known from Borneo, Celebes and New Guinea 
only. I refer to this species a 9 example which I took on 
Penang Hill, 2000', May 1917. Its dimensions are : 

9: Total length 22*5 mm.; body 18-5 mm.; pronotum 
6x7 mm.; tegmina 18*5 mm. 

Shelford regarded E. fervida Walker and E, plena Walker 
as synonymous. The two types are in the Oxford Museum. 
E. fervida is considerably the lighter and the more uniform in 
colour of the two. E, plena is darker and heavily mottled with 
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brown and black both on pronotum and tegmina. The speci¬ 
men from Penang closely agrees both in size and colouring 
with the type of E, plena, the latter measuring : 

9*. Total length 23 mm.; body 19 mm.; pronotum 
5*5 X 6*5 mm. ; tegmina 19 mm. 

Walker gives the dimensions of the type as follows: 

Length of body 9 lines ** [i.e. 19 mm.] ; of the wings 18J 
lines ” fi.e. 39 mm.]. It is evident that here, as in other cases, 
he referred to the measurements of the expanded tegmina, from 
tip to tip. 

Epilampra puncticoUis Walker. (Plate XII, fig. 6.) 

Epilampra putjcticollis Hanitsch. J., S B., R.A.S , No. 69, p. 80 
(1915). 

IJitherto known from Sarawak only, viz. by the type, (J, 
collected by Wallace, which is now in the British Museum, and 
by a scries in the Oxford Museum, taken by Shelford at 
Kuching. I took a specimen, 9» ^>*1 Kedah Peak, Malay 
Peninsula, December 1915, and Mr. V. Knight another at 
Kota Tinggi, Johore, August 1917. The former measures : 

(J: Total length 21*5 mm. ; body 17 mm. ; pronotum 
5 X 5*2 mm. ; tegmina 17 mm. 

This is one of the smallest species of Epilampra known. 
Typical specimens of Shelford’s collection, from Sarawak, 


mca.sure : 

cS ? 

Total length 20 mm. 29 mm. 

Body 16 ,. 20*5 „ 

Pronotum 4x5,, 5 x 6 „ 

Tegmina 17 „ 20*5 „ 


The specimen figured came from Kota Tinggi. 

Epilampra saravacansis Shelford. 

Epilampra saravacensis Hanitsch. J., S.B., R.A.S., No. 69, p. 

83 (1915). 

This species is represented by three specimens in the 
Oxford Museum collection, viz. the type, 9, from Lingga, 
Batang Lupar River, Sarawak, another 9 ^rom Pontianak, 
Dutch Borneo (Andr6 van der Poll, 1909), and a third 9 from 
Kuantan, Pahang (Vernon G. Bell, September 1913). The last 
of these specimens somewhat exceeds the type in size, viz,; 
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Type (?). 

(Sarawak). 

Total length 56 mm. 

Body 43 „ 

Pronotum 10*5 x 15 mm 

Tegmina 48 ,, 

Calolampra limbata n.sp. 

$. General outline oval. Dark chestnut, with a luteous 
margin all round. Entirely smooth, strongly shining, no 
punctures or corrugations. Apterous. 

Head slightly exposed, dark chestnut, either eye on its 
inner margin bordered by a light line. Antennae fuscous. 
Pronotum parabolic, dark chestnut to black, like the rest of the 
body, but with a luteous border, this border being continued to 
the posterior end of the body, in the abdominal segments, how¬ 
ever, partly obliterated by large black blotches and scattered 
smaller dots. Cerci lanceolate, luteous, each dorsally with an 
elongated dark mark. Legs luteous. Posterior femora with 
7 spines, viz. 4 along the superior, and 3 along the inferior 
margin. 

$: Total length 24 mm. ; pronotum 6*5 x 9*3 mm. ; 
greatest width of the abdomen 12 mm. 

Hab : Impounding Reservoir, Thomson Road, Singapore, January 
27th, 1923. One 9 example. Type in the Oxford Museum. 

This species is closely allied to Epilampra marginata 
Brunner, from Pegu (Ann. Mus. Stor. Nat. Genova, Vol. 
XXXIII., p. 28, pi. I„ hg. 9 (1893)), and to E, Icevis Bnini.cr, 
from Tenasserim {ibid., p. 28), which two species should both be 
placed under Calolampra, It differs from the former by being 
entirely smooth (E, marginata shows longitudinal corrugations 
along the posterior margins of mesonotum, metanotum and the 
abdominal tergites), and from the latter by the luteous margins 
to the abdomen (the abdomen of E, laevh being unicolorous). 

Calolampra nitida n.sp. 

?. General outline sub-conical, widest in the region of 
the 4th abdominal segment. Dark piceous, shining, smooth, 
with a few scattered minute punctures. Apterous. 

Head exposed, black; antennae fuscous. Pronotum 
parabolic. Width of body gradually increasing up to the 4th 


? 

(Pahimg). 

61 mm. 

49-5 „ 

12 X 16 mm. 
51 „ 
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abdominal segment, then suddenly tapering. 6th and 7th 
abdominal tergites with minute teeth along their posterior 
margin. Cerci very short, conical. Posterior femora with 3 
spines only, viz. 2 on the superior, and 1 on the inferior margin. 

$ : Total length 24 mm.; pronotum 7x10 mm. ; great¬ 
est width of the abdomen 13 mm. 

Hah : Saribas, Sarawak (August 1922). Two examples, $$. Type 
in the Oxford Museum. 

Calolampra pedisequa Rehn. 

Calolampra pedisequa Rehn. Proc l\S Nat. Mus , Vol XXVII., 
p. 547 (1904). 

Calolampra pedisequa Hanitsch J , S B , K A.S , No. 69, p 96 
(1915) 

This .species was described by Rehn from a o specimen* 
taken by Dr. W. L. Abbott at Trang, Lower Siam. A specimen, 
also (J, from the Impounding Reservoir, Thomson Road, Singa¬ 
pore (January 1923), which I have received from the Raffles 
Museum, agrees in all particulars with the description of the type. 
It is apterous and of a dull wood brown colour. Head much 
exposed, vertex bright luteous to ferruginous, face intensely 
black, shining, finely punctured. Eyes light grey. Antennje 
only about one-third of the length of the body, black, terminal 
joints wiiite. Thorax and abdomen above ver\’ closely and 
finely punctured, the posterior margins of mesonot\im, metano- 
tum and abdominal tergites all with minute corrugations 
(Rehn’s “ scars ”) w'hich increase both in number and size 
tow’ards the posterior end of the body. 

cJ. Total length 26 mm. ; pronotum 6 2 x 9-5 mm ; 
greatest width of the abdomen 12 5 mm. 


Sub-family 6. BLATTINAE. 

Cutilia nitida Brunner von Wattenwyl. (Plate XIII, fig. 8.) 

Cutilia nitida Hanitsch. J., S.B, R.A S, No. 69, p. 99 (1915) ; 

Treubia, Vol. III., p. 207 (1923). 

This is a widely distributed species. It was originally 
described from Amboina, by Brunner, and has since been 
recorded by Kirby from Temate and the Philippines, by Shel- 
ford from Formosa, the Malay Archipelago and N.S. Wales, 
and by myself from Ceram and New Guinea. The Oxford 
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Museum has an example from the Shortland Islands, Solomon 
Archipelago. 

The specimen (cJ) figured came from Pulo Tioman, East 
Coast of Johore (V. Knight, June 1916). 

Methana dacrydii n.sp. (Plate XllI, hg. 9.) 

cJ and $. Head orange, a broad black band between the 
eyes, another black band across the middle of the face, just 
below the insertion of the antennae ; base of labrum black ; 
antennae much exceeding the abdomen, castaneous. Pronotum 
not quite covering the vertex, anteriorly parabolic, posteriorly 
straight, testaceous to orange, with curious black markings 
resembling an anchor enclosed by a horse-shoe ; edge of pro¬ 
notum narrowly margined with black. Tegmina (cJ and $) 
exceeding the abdomen, shining castaneous, an orange stripe 
occupying the greater part of the mediastinal area. Wings 
dull castaneous, lighter towards the base. Legs testaceous, 
distal portion of tibiae and the entire tarsi castaneous ; spines 
castaneous. Anterior abdominal tergites light castaneous, 
posterior tergites deep dull black. Abdominal stemites cas¬ 
taneous in the middle, orange towards the sides. 


(? ? 

Total length 25 mm. 26 mm. 

Body 22 „ 23*5 „ 

Pronotum 7 x 10„ 7 X 10 ,, 

Tegmina 19-5 „ 20 ,, 


Hah : Penang Hill, 2400'. Several and ?? examples. (R, 
Hanitsch, May 19l7), taken under the loose bark of Dacrydium 
trees. Type in the Oxford Museum. 

Methana palliiialpis Serville. 

Methana pallipalpis Hanitsch. J., S.B., R.A.S., No. 69, p. 100 
(1015). 

Previously recorded from Java (Serville), Sumatra (De 
Haan), and Austrdia (Brunner). I took a $ example on Bukit 
Kutu, Selangor, 3()00' (April 1916), which I refer to this species, 
as it agrees in all respects with Serville's description. It is 
practically of an uniform dark chestnut colour, strongly 
shining with the exceptiem of the cl 5 rpeus which is rufous. 
Antennae (mutilated in the type) , about 30 mm. in length, 
greatly exceeding the body. Tegmina exceeding the body, as 
in the type. 
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Total length 24 mm.; body 20*5 mm.; pronotum 
7*6 X 9*5 mm.; tegmina 15*5 mm. 

The Oxford Museum contains three Blattids, labelled 
respectively Periplaneta pallipalpis Serville ? “ Periplaneta 

affinis Saussure/* tind “ Dorylcea unicolor Shelford,” which 
all three I consider to come under this species. The first of 
these (sex ? abdomen missing) is from Ceram, collected by 
Wallace. The second, (J, labelled Periplaneta affinis Sss., 
is from Pulo Burong, 60 miles N.E. of Kuching, Sarawak 
(April 1889). Its total length is 27 mm. ; body 25 mm. ; 
pronotum 8 x 9.5 mm. ; tegmina 19 mm. The third, $, is 
the type of Dorylaa unicolor Shelford (Gen. Ins., fasc. 109, p. 14), 
from Talaut I., presented by Staudinger and Bang Haas 
(1908). I can see in it no difference from M. pallipalpis, 
except that its tegmina are very slightly shorter than the 
abdomen. However, there must remain some doubt as to its 
exact systematic position, as its posterior tarsi are missing. 

The genus Meihana Stal, is defined as having the posterior 
metatarsus spined beneath and shorter, or not longer, than the 
remaining joints which are unarmed beneath, whilst in Dorylcea 
the posterior metatarsus, also spined, exceeds the succeeding 
joints in length, of which the second is armed, and the third 
unarmed. According to this definition M. pallipalpis should 
really be placed under the genus Dorylaa, but in the absence 
of sufficient material in perfect condition I do not propose to 
make any change for the present. 

Hub : If my identifications are correct, we get the following distri¬ 
bution for this species: Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo, Talaut, Ceram, Australia. 


Methana saundeisi n.sp. (Plate Xlll, fig. 10.) 

and $. Head not covered by the pronotum ; vertex 
dark castaneous to black, face testaceous to orange ; antenna; 
exceeding the body, light brown. Pronotum anteriorly para¬ 
bolic, posterior border straight, not angled ; shining black, 
with an orange border all round which, hpwever, is very narrow 
behind or almost obsolescent. Tegmina exceeding the body, 
dark castaneous. Coxae of front legs entirely testaceous, those 
of mid and hind legs with castaneous lines at their outer edges ; 
femora light castaneous, tibiae and tarsi castaneous. Cerci 
large, castaneous. 
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(? ? 

Total length 24 mm. 25 mm. 

Body 20*5 „ 21*5 „ 

Pronotum 7 x 9 „ 7 x 10 ,, 

Tegmina 18 „ 19 „ 


Hah : ^ and $. Tanglin, Singapore, taken by the Hon. C. J. 
Saunders, June 1917 and February 1918, after whom I have 
much pleasure in naming this species. Subsequently taken by 
Mr, V. Knight in Gilstead Road, Singapore, January and April, 
1918. Type in the Oxford Museum. 

Closely allied to M. semi-marginalis mihi, from Kuching, 
Sarawak, in which, however, the orange border of the pronotum 
is restricted to the front and the sides, widening out at the 
postero-lateral angles. , There are three examples of a Methana, 
unnamed, from Ceylon, in the British Museum collection, in 
which the yellow margin of the pronotum is, especially behind, 
much wider than in M. saundersi. 


Methana sexuimarginalis Hanitsch. 


Methana semimarginalis Hanitsch. J., SH, K .\.S , No (iU, p. 
101, pi. V., fig 28 (1915) 


1 described this species from a ? example, from Kuching, 
Sarawak, the type being now in the Oxford Museum. The 
same collection also contains two (JeJ specimens, the one also 
from Kuching, December 1898, and the other from Banting, 
Sarawak, May 1909. The example from Kuching is slightly 
smaller than the type $. 


Total length 
Body 
Pronotum 
Tegmina 


3 

22 mm. 23 mm 

20 „ 21 „ 

6*5 X 9 „ 7-2 X 9-5 „ 

10 „ 17 „ 


Stylopyga pioea Brunner von Wattenwyl. 

Stylopyga picea Hanitsch J , S.H., R.A S , No. 09, p. 100 (1915) ; 
Treubia, Vol. III., p 209 (1923). 

Originally recorded by Brumier from the Nicobars, sub¬ 
sequently by the same author from Baram, Borneo (Abh. 
Senck. Nat. Ges., Vol. XXIV., p. 195 and p. 209), by Rehn 
from Trang, Lower Siam, and by myself from Verlaten I. 
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(Simda Straits) and Krakatau. I also took it on Bukit Kutu, 
Selangor, 3400' (April 1915), and found it common under logs, 
Botanic Gardens, Singapore (January 1915).—The Oxford 
Museum contains specimens from Kuching, Sarawak, presented 
by R. Shelford. 

As Brunner gives the measurements of the 9 only, I add 
those of a example, from Singapore. 

3 ? 

(Singapore). (Brunner’s type). 

Total length 23*5 mm. 25 mm. 

Pronotum 7*5 X 9 ,, 7*5 x 9 ,, 

Tegmina 4 „ 3*5 „ 

Hab : Nicobars ; Lower Siam ; Malay Peninsula ; Singapore ; 
Borneo ; Verlaten 1. ; Krakatau. 

Dorylaea flavicincta De Haan. 

Dorylaea flavicimta Hanitbch J , S.B , HAS, No. 69, }> 02 

(1915). 

Dorylaea flaeunuta Karny Suppl ICnloin .No 4, p 97 (1915) 

This widely distributed species, known from Java, Borneo, 
Sumatra and Madagascar, and, according to Karny (l.c.) 
common in Formosa, has now also been taken on the Malay 
Peninsula, viz. at Tebing Tinggi, Kelantaji, by Mr. V. Knight 
(July 1929), and by Mrs. Bell (November 1920). 

Periplaneta cavemicola Chupard. 

Peripluneta cavemicola Chopard. Mem Asiat. Soc. Bengal, Vol. 
VI , p 347, pi. XII., ligs. 4-9 (1919). 

Chopard [much abbreviated]: Grande espece de couleur 
bruii roux fonc6, uniforme, un peu plus claire en dessous. 
Pubescence nulle en dessus, rare et courte en dessous ; ponctua- 
tion assez fine, nulle sur Ic thorax. Pattes et antennes con- 
colores. 

Pronotum large, d6prim6, a surface presque lisse, prt^sen- 
tant seulement quelques punctuations eparses et quelques rides 
pr^s de bords anterieur et post^rieur, ligne mediane tres 
faiblement et obtus^ment caren^. Bord anterieur legerement 
6chancr6 au milieu, tr^s largement arrondi lat^rdement; 
angles Jateraux tr^s arrondis ; bord post^rieur presque droit; 
les bords anterieur et post^rieur tres finement rebordds.— 
Organes du vol d6passant, dans les deux sexes, Textremit^ de 
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Tabdomen. Elytres larges, brun roussHtre ^lairci vers Tapex, 
a bord ant^rieur tr^s faiblement convexe, bord interne presque 
droit, apex arrondi. Veine discoidale un pen sinu6e, k ^10 
rameaux presque tous divis^s vers le milieu; veine m^diane 
bifurquee peu apres le milieu de Telytre, portant 8 410 rameaux 
subdivis^s, parall^les entre eux et un peu sinu6s. . . . Champ 
anal allonge, a bord interne droit, pr6sentant une quinzaine de 
nervures peu nettes, k intervalles ponctu6s-ar6ol^s.“-Ailes 
larges, k echancrure anale peu marquee, champ anterieur tr^s 
large, brunatre, champ post^rieur jaunatre, presque transparent. 
Veine mediastine peu marquee, a 3 ou 4 rameaux ; veine 
mediane portant 6 rameaux tres subdivises ; ulnaire posterieure 
k 7 rameaux bifurques pour la plupart; champ posttoeur 
occup6 par unc douzaine de nervures droites doiit la 1** quatre 
fois divis^e. . . . 

(S, $: Length of body 34-36 mm. ; pronotum 9 mm. ; 
tegmina 28 mm. 

Cette espece ressemble beaucoup a P. americana L., mais 
s en distingue aisement par sa coloration plus uniforme et les 
organes du vol beaucoup moins allonges. Chez le cJ les pieces 
genitales sont trds diff^rentes, ainsi que la plaque suranale, 
et les styles sont plus courts et plus epais". Les jeunes individus 
sont vivement pigmentes. 

Hah : Goah Glap, Bukit Tapang, Biserat, Jalor (N. Annandale, 
February 4th, 1916). On walls of inner caverns. Twenty- 
seven specimens ((J, $ and immature). As to its occurrence, 
see remarks under Phyllodromia nigrotincta Chopard, frcm 
the same locality. See page 409. 


Periplaneta lata Herbst. 


Periplaneta lata Hanitsch. J., S.B., It.A.S., No. 69, p. 109 (1916) ; 
Treubia, Vol, III., p. 208 (1923). 


The Oxford Museum contains a long series from Kuching, 
Sarawak, viz. 4 <J(}, 6 and 3 larvae, presented by R. Shelford, 
1899-1901. The largest specimens measure. 

<? ? 


Total length 
Body 
Pronotum 
Tegmina 


35 mm. 
28-6 
9 X 11 
27 „ 


35 mm. 
28 

8-3 X 12 
27 
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Hab ; So far known from Borneo only. 

This species is readily distinguished from P. americana and 
P. australasia by the shape of the sub-genital lamina of the 



Fig. 21. Pcriplaneta americana L. ^ Ventral view, x 4. 

Knd of abdomen. Ventral view, x 4. 


cj. In P, americana the lamina is rectangular, with the posterior 
margin more or less straight, except for an indentation on either 



Fig. 23. Periplaneta lata Herbst. ^ 
End of abdomen. Dorsal view, x 4. 


side to receive the^tyles, and it is in that species much exceeded 
by the .supra-anal lamina. In P. uustyfflusitB the sub-genital 
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lamina has a shallow indentation in the middle of its posterior 
margin. In P. lata the lamina is bulkier, with a deeper, 
crescent-like excavation, and with its postero-lateral angles 
drawn out * into short horns. The cerci are longest in P. 
americam, and stoutest in P. lata, 

Periplaneta montana n.sp. 

cJ. Small, slender, elongate. l£ntirely castaneous, nitid, 
with the exception of the antennai which are rufous. Tegmina 
greatly exceeding the abdomen. Sub-genital lamina transverse, 
posteriorly with a semi-lunar indentation beyond which the 
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supra-anal lamina is seen slightly to project. Styles much 
shorter than in P, americana, P. australasicB, and P. lata. 

Two other specimens (damaged, abdomen missing) seem 
both to be $$ and to belong to the same species. 


Total length 

Body 

Pronotum 

Tegmina 

Antennae 


c? ?(?) 

23 mm. 19 mm. 

15 .. ? „ 

5 X 7 „ 4-6 X e /} „ 

1» „ . 16 
26 21 


fit 
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Hah : Gunong Kledang, Perak, 2646' (R. Hanitsch, November 
1916), 1 (J example. Type in Oxford Museum.—Bukit Kutu, 
Selangor, 3467' (K. Hanitsch, April 1915). Two $$ examples. 

Scabina boriida Hanitsch. 

Scabina horrida Hanitsch. Trcubia, Vol. III., part 2, pp. 207-8, 
fig. 8 (1923). 

(J. Body dark castaneous to black, shining. Antennae, 
anterior and median tarsi rufous (Posterior tarsi missing). 
Head covered. Anteniiie longer than the body. Pronotum 
parabolic, posteriorly truncated, very shining. Scutellum 
not exposed. Tegmina quadrate, corneous, laterally reaching 
to the hinder margin of the metanotum, centrally receding. 
Wings rudimentary, squamifonn, very slightly projecting 



Kig. 27. Scabina horrida Hanilscli. 

X 2. 

beyond the tegmina. Posterior angles of the abdominal ter- 
gites produced backwards, slightly so in the anterior, strongly 
in the posterior tergites. Cerci long, broad, flattened. Styles 
long, stout, pointed. Legs heavily spined. Femoral spines 
in two rows ; lower row of front femora with about 15 spines ; 
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spines of mid femora longer, but less closely set; those of the 
hind femora longest. 

(J: Total length][26 mm.; pronotum 7*5 X 11 mm.; 
tcgmina 7mm. ; cerci 5 mm. 

Hah : North Borneo (Mohari, 1912). One ^ example. Type in 
the Buitenzorg Museum. 

The genus Scahina was established by Shelford*'* for 
Pelmatosilpha (?) antipoda Kirbyf from ^eensland. The 
Oxford Museum has two specimens and $) of that species, 
from Tambourine Mt., S. Queensland, 2000', presented by Dr. 
Eland Shaw. The present species differs from 5. antipoda 
by the edges of the pronotum not being turned up, by the 
scutellum not being exposed, by the femora being much more 
heavily spined, and by the cerci being considerably longer. 

This genus had not before been recorded from the Malayan 
sub-region. 

Catara rugosicollis Brunner von Wattenwyl. 

Catara rugosicolln Hamtsch. J., S.B., R.A S., No. 69, p. 117, 
pi. V., figs. 26 and 27 (1915) ; J., F.M.S. Museums, Vol. VIII., 
part 3, p. 70 (1919) ; Treubia, Vol. HI., p. 210 (1923). 

This species is found throughout the Malay Archipelago 
and has been recorded from the Malay Peninsula, including 
Singapore, from Sumatra, Java and Borneo, I reproduce my 
remarks on it from the Treubia " (l.c.) : 

The place of origin of the type (cJ) was given by Brunner 
doubtfully as " Java ? " Both and have since repeatedly 
been recorded from Java, and also from the Malay Peninsula, 
Singapore, Sumatra and Borneo. The Oxford Museum has 
a long series from Sarawak. 

Brunner gave the following dimensions : cj : body 15 mm.; 
tcgmina 22 mm. ; pronotum 3*7 x 5 mm. This is exceeded 
by the largest cJ in the Oxford Museum, from Sarawak ; body 
19 mm.; tegmina 27 mm.; pronotum 7*5 X 8 mm. 

The $ shows similar variation in size. SaussureJ who 
described this species under the name of Archiblaita valvularia, 
from Java, gave the following dimensions: body 20 mm. ; 
pronotum 4*7 x 7*3 mm. The largest $ in the Oxford Museum, 


• T.E.S., Tendon, 1909, p. 303. 
t A.M.N.H.(7), Vol. XII., p, 376 (1903). 
t M3in. S«. Genive, Vol. XXIII., p. 118, pi. X., 6g. 40 (1873). 
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from Sarawak, measures : body 23*5 mm. ; pronotum 8 x 12 
mm.; and this is exceeded by the largest $, from Borneo, in 
the present collection, viz. body 25*5 mm., pronotum 9 x 12 
mm. 

The two sexes show a striking difference, the being slen¬ 
der, delicate and long-winged, the $ short, stout and entirely 
apterous. The was sufficiently described by Brunner. The 
$ may be characterised as follows : 

9, Entirely apterous. Dull black, with the exception of 
the eyes which are light brown. Head covered. Pronotum 
parabolic, lateral margins raised and posteriorly produced into 
heavy lupines, its surface corrugated, deeply pitted with dots. 
Mesonotum and metanotum also deeply pitted, but less corru¬ 
gated. Abdominal tergites uneven, not pitted, their posterior 
margins granulated. All femora entirely unarmed. Anterior 
tibiae along their inner aspect covered with a dense brush-like 
mass of russet-coloured hair; bey^ond ^his brush, tow’ards the 
upper aspect of the tibiae, a few (about 5) .spines ; median and 
posterior tibiae with tw’o rows of about 4 spines each. 

In smaller, i.e. probably j^oungcr, specimens we find dis¬ 
tinct spines instead of the granulation along the posterior 
margins of the abdominal tergites. They are specially pro¬ 
nounced in a specimen, 20 mm. in length, in the Oxford Museum, 
from Sarawak (Wallace). The burrowing habit of this species 
probably causes the spines to be worn aw ay in older specimens. 

The brush on the anterior tibiae of the $ seems to have 
escaped the notice of former observers. It is not found in the 
cJ, or only represented by a few scattered fluff-like hairs. Mr. 
Hamm has suggested to me that the brush may be of use to the 
9 for cleaning itself, and this seems a likely explanation. The 
insect is of a burrowing habit, but the work of burrowing is 
probably entirely done by the ? w^hich, being apterous and 
having a stout body and a thick chitinous skin, appears much 
better adapted to it than the long-winged, slender-legged and 
altogether frail-looking <?. A brush would thus not be re¬ 
quired by the (J, but would be very necessary to the $. 

Oeniis PBOTAGONISTA Shelfofd. 

A.M.N.H. (8), Vol. I., p. 158 (1908) ; Genera Insectorum, fasc. 109, 

p. 22 (1910). 

Shdford: Antennae slightly incrassated. Eyes further 
apatt than antennal sockets. True ocelli present. Pronotum 
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almost rectangular, as long as broad, sides not deflexed, not 
covering vertex of head. Pronotum and tegmina with a fine 
erect pubescence. Tegmina and wings fully developed in the 
male (female unknown), exceeding the apex of the abdomen. 
Genital styles present. Cerci moderate. Legs slender; front' 
femora with a complete row of spines on anterior margin be¬ 
neath, none on posterior margin ; mid and hind femora with 
only one S])ine on each margin. Spines on posterior tibise 
on outer aspect biscriately arranged. Posterior metatarsi 
very long, considerably exceeding the remaining joints in 
length ; all the pulvilli apical; arolia minute. 

Protagonista pertristis n. sp. 

$. Probably immature. Head black, very finely punc¬ 
tate ; labrum, clypeus, and palpi testaceous ; eyes testaceous, 
very slightly nearer than the antennal sockets. Antenna; 
black (terminal joints missing), pubescent. Pronotum quad- 



Fig. 28. Protaf*oinsta periristris n.sp. J 
X 21 

rangular, somewhat longer than broad, not covering vertex 
of head, black, finely punctate, strongly pubescent at the 
anterior and lateral margins; margins all round thickened and 
raised, a deep semi-lunar depression across the anterior tbird^ 
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slightly continued towards the posterior angles, another de¬ 
pression^ just behind the anterior margin. Tegmina dark 
chestnut, deeply| pitted, short, truncated, reaching to the 
second abdominal segment only, with their postero-lateral 
angles produced. Wings absent. Abdomen black, slightly 
shining, smooth, broadest at the fourth segment, suddenly* 
narrowing from the fifth. Vulva strongly haired. Cerci 
long, orange-yellow, haired. I.egs long and slender. Front 
femora with a comb-like scries of about 11 spines on anterior 
margin ; mid femora with 2 spines on anterior, and 1 spine on 
posterior margin ; hind femora with 2 spines on anterior, and 

1 or 2 spines on posterior margin (the specimen in question has 

2 spines on the right, and one on the left femur). Hind tibia? 
with the spines on outer aspect biseriately arranged. Hind 
tarsi missing. Front and mid tarsi long, about as long as the 
tibi?e, the metatarsus occupying nearly one-half of the entire 
length ; metatarsus spined, the remaining joints not armed. 

Total length 18 mm. ; pronotum 5*5 x 5 mm. ; 
tegmina 5 mm. 

Hah : Semangko Pass, Malay Peninsula, 2700' (R. Hanitsch, 
March 1912). One 9 example. Type in Oxford Museum. 

The only other known species of this genus is Protagonhta 
htgtihris Shelford, from Tonkin (A.M.N.H. (8), Vol. I., p. 158, 
pi. IX,, fig. 1 (HX)8)), the type of which is also in the Oxford 
Muse\im. 


Sub-family 6. PANCHLOBINAE. 

Leucophaea striata Kirby. 

Leucophaea striata Hanitsch J., S B , H.A.S , No 69, p. 122 (1915) 

Ijeucopha^a striata Chopard. Mem. As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. VI 
(1919), pp. 358-363, pis. XII.-XIII., figs. H>-20. 

Chopard gives a detailed re-description of this species 
from material collected by Annandale at the Batu Caves, 
Kuala Lumpur (January 2nd, 1916) and at Goah Glap, Bukit 
Tapang, Biserat, Jalor (February 4th, 1916). In the former 
locality Annandale found numerous specimens burrowing in 
bat's guano at the entrance to the caves, or crawling under 
sodden logs on the ground, whilst at Goali Glap the floor, 
chiefly composed of bat's guano, literally heaved with this 
species. (See also Annandale, Entom. Records, Vol XII, 
p. 76 (1900), and Mem. As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. VI. (1919), p. 343, 
footnote). 
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Sab-family 8. COBYDINAS. 


IBioUatta petttqrbOa Shelford. 

Miroblatta petrophila Shelford. T.E.S. 1006, p. 272, pi. XIV., 
figs 4, 4a ; Gen. Ins., fasc. 109, p. 21 (1910). 

Miroblatta petrophila Hanitsch. J., S.B., R.A.S., No. 69, p. 115 
(1916). 



f . li 

Fig. 29. Miroblatta petrophila 
Shelford. ^ 

End of abdomen. Ventral view. X S 

out its close relationship t( 
found its sub-genital lamina 


Shelford established the 
genus Miroblatta for this re¬ 
markable Blattid, from Mt. 
Santubcng, Sarawak, and 
placed it amongst the Blattinae, 
though the ? was unknown to 
him, and though the single ^ 
obtained differed by its unarm¬ 
ed posterior femora from the 
typical members of that sub¬ 
family. Chopard (Mem. Asiat. 
Soc., Bengal, Vol. VI., p. 353 
(1919)) described a few years 
ago a curious $ Blattid {Mho- 
hlatta silphoides) from the Batu 
Caves, Selangor, and pointed 
M. petrophila Shelford. As he 
not to be valve-like, he removed 


Miroblatta from the Blat- 



tinse to the Corydinae 
and placed it near to 
Homoeogamia Burmeist^r, 
from America. 

Through the courtesy 
of Dr. Eric Mjoberg, 
Curator of the Sarawak 
Museum, I have been 
able to examine a $ spec¬ 
imen of Af. petrophila 
from Mt.' Santubong, 
Sarawak, (August 1900), 


Fig. 30. Miroblatta petrophila Shelford. 9 entirely COT- 

End of abdomen. Ventral view. X 3. firm5 M. Chopard’s Opin¬ 


ion. The* sub - genit d 
lamina of the ? is not valve-like, but <rf the typical 
character of Ihe Corydinae, and the asymmetrical iwnded 
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ubgenital lamina of the $ also recalls that of a HomcBOgamia 
1 therefore agree with* Chopard in removing this genus from the 
Blattinae. to the Cotydinae. The $ specimen from Santubong 
is slightly larger than the cj from the same locality, whilst 
another cJ, from Lio Matu, Ulu Baram (October-November 
1914), also sent to me by Dr. Mjoberg, is smaller than the type 

(? cJ $ 

type 

Mt. Santubong. Lio Matu Mt. Santubong. 

Total length 40 mm. 38 mm. 43 mm. 

Tegmina 26 „ 25 ,, 28 ,, 

Pronotum 14 x 17 „ 13*5 X 15 ,, 14*5 x 17*5 ,, 

The tegmina of the (J type arp of the length of the body, 
those of the other slightly exceed the abdomen, whilst those 
of the $ reach only to the base of the supra-anal lamina, 

Dyscologamia chopardi n.n. 

Miroblatta silphoides Chopard (nec Walker). Mem. Asiat. Soc. 

Bengal, Vol. VI.. p. 353, pi. XII.. figfe. 10-14 (1919). 

Chopard [much abbreviated] : $ : Assez grande cspece, 
noir4tre, k facies de Coleopt^re; pattes, antennes et pieces 
buccales brun fon^e, un peu rouss4tre; clyp^us prtsentant 
une bande blanchatre trds nette. Toute la surface du corps 
couverte d’une assez fine ponctuation et d’unc pubescence 
rousse, tr^s courte et serr^ ; sur le pronotum cette pubescence 
est portae par de petits tubercules arrondis, luisants. 

Tfite^enti^rement cach^e sous le bord ant^rieur du prono- 
tmn, assez etroite, brun noiratre avec les pieces buccales rousses 
et une bande blanche divitant le clypeus in deux parties 
pre:?que 6gales. . . . Pronotiun tr^s grand, large, a surface 
Irds bombee, avec deux profondes impressions longeant le 
bord antdrieur sur presque toute sa longueur ; bord ant^rieur 
tr6s convexe, bord post6rieur presque droit, angles posterieurs 
subaigus; toute la surface est couverte de petits tubercules 
arrondis, luisants, plus volumineux et plus 6pars au fond des 
impressions lat6rales; pubescence rousse, couch^e et assez 
rare sur le disque, dress6e, un peu plus longue et plus abondante 
le long du bord ant^rieur.—^Elytres un peu plus courts que Pab- 
domen, k surface assez bomb^, couverte d'lme fine ponctuation 
et d'uhe courte pubescence rousse, couch6e; la c6te est tr4s 
saillante et, en dessous, prds de la base, un repli vient couvrir 
en partie les 6pistemes et 6pimferes m^tathoraciques, formant 
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une sorte d*epipleure rudimentaire. Bord anterieur presque 
droit k la base, convexe ensuite; bord interne presque droit, 
apex arrondi; k I’elytre droit, la partie du bord interne recou- 
verte par Tautre elytre est lisse, amincie, pr^sentant une faible 
reticulation irr^guli^re vers Tapex. La nervation est r6duite 
a une forte nervure situ6e vers le tiers anterieur de Tdlytre ct se 
perdant rapidement, le> nervures habituelles sont simplement 
indiquces par les stries foimees par la punctuation et sont surtout 
visibles vers Tapex de Telytre. Ailes peu developpees, presque 
r6duitcs k leur partie antericure ; celle-ci est assez grande, a 
bords convexcs, apex arrondi, de couleur jaunatre, rembrunie 
le long des bords anterieur et interne ; les nervures sont tres 
marquees, cpaisses a la base, mais arrivant a se perdrc vers 
I’apex dans une reticulation large et irreguli^re. Veine m6dias“ 
tine simple; humeralc trifurquee ; veine. discoidale sinuec 
k la base, portant 3 rameaux dont Tanterieur trifurquc et le 
median bifurque. Champ posterieur tr6s petit, atrophic, 
occupe par 4 nervures dont la bifurqu6e. 

Length of body 25*5 mm.; pronotum 9-5 x 14 mm. ; 
tegmina 16*5 mm. 

Hub: Batu Caves, Kuala Lumpur (N. Annandale, January 2nd, 
1916); burrowing in baCs guano among stones, at entrance to 
caves. One $. Type in the Indian Museum, Calcutta.—A 
second example of this species, also ?, in the Collection Finot 
(Paris Museum), from Borneo. 

Dr. Chopard (in lit.) agrees with me that this species is to 
be removed from Mirohlatta Shelford, to Dyscologamia Saussure, 
and as the specific name, given by Chopard, is preoccupied 
by D. (= Polyphaga) silphoides Walker, from Cambodia 
(Mouhot), the type ($) of which is in the Oxford Museum, I 
propose the name of D, chopardi for it. 

A specimen, $, also from the Batu Caves, Selangor, collected 
by Dr. E. Mjoberg and kindly sent to me for examination, 
apparently belongs to the same species. The chief difference 
from the other species of this genus seems to be the shortness 
of the tegmina of the ? which reach only to the base of the 
supra-anal lamina. The J is unknown. 

Corydia loroeps Hanitsch. 

Corydia forceps Hanitsch. J., S.B., R.A.S., No. 80, p. 126, pi. VII., 
fig 41 (1916). 

The type of this species, a single came from Bukit 
Kutu, Selangor, where Ltook it in April 1915. An unnamed 
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example, also (J, in the Oxford Museum collection, taken by Mr. 
Ridley in the Botanic Gardens, Singapore, August-September 
1906, belongs to the same species. 

Holooompsa delrilis Walker. 

Holocompsa debths Hanitsch. S.B, R A S, No 69, p. 128 
(1915) ; Treubia, Vol. Til , p. 211 (1923). 

The Oxford Museum contains specimens from Sarawak, 
including Walker’s type, from Prince of Wales’ Island (i.e. 
Penang), and from Kandy, Ceylon (Dr. G. B. Longstaff, 1908). 
I have recorded this species from Buitenzorg, Java (Kaniy and 
Siebers, 1920). 


Sub-Family 9. OXYHALOINAE. 

-Diploptera dytiscoides Serville. 

Diploptera dytiscoides Hanitsch. j., S.B, R.A.S , No 69, p 133, 
pi. VI , fig. 31 (1915) ; Treubia, Vol in.,> 212 (1923). 

As I pointed out in the ** Treubia ” (l.c.), this species seems 
to be more widely distributed than I supposed in my former 
paper. Serville’s type came from Australia, and Brunner 
recorded it from Burma and Tahiti. The Oxford Museum 
has specimens from Honolulu (Blackburn), Bum (Mouhot), 
Sarawak (Wallace), Manila,* and Ceylon (Thwaites, 1872), 
I took it on Fort Canning, Singapore (February 1915) and on 
Gunong Kledang, Perak (November 1916). 

Distribution : Ceylon ; Burma ; Malay Peninsula ; Singa¬ 
pore ; Sarawak ; Philippines ; Bum ; Australia ; Honolulu ; 
Tahiti. According to Morgan Hebardf common and injurious 
on Hawaii, doing particular damage by gnawing away the bark 
of certain Cypress trees. 

Chorlsoneura lativitrea Walker. 

Chorisoneura lativitrea Hanitsch. J., S.B,, R.A.S., No. 69, p. 134 
(1916). 

This species had so far been known from Cambodia and 
Sarawak only, but the Hon. C. J. Saunders took recently a $ 
example at Singapore (June 1922). This specimen shows well 

* Not Madras, as I erroneously stated in J., S.B., R.A.S., No. 69, p. 133. 

I Dermaptera and Orthoptera of Hawaii. In *' Occ. Papers, Bernice 
Pauahi Bishop Museum,” Vol. VII., p. 336 (1922). 
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the " deep ochraceous band on the fore part of the vertex,” 
mentioned by Walker. The band extends from eye to eye. 

$. Total length 10 mm. 

Anolatia ftobeii Brunner von Wattenwyl. 

Areolaria fieberi Hanitsch. J., S.B., R.A.S , No. 69, p. 136 (1916). 

Brunner's somewhat meagre description may be amplified 
as follows: 

Head castaneous, shining. Eyes black, far apart. Anten¬ 
nae slightly plumose ; their basal half, or less, black ; distal 
half testaceous, except for the last few joints which are black 
Pronotum sub-quadrate to round, punctate, castaneous, 
laterally with a pale border, with yellowish pubescence. Teg- 
mina castaneous, mediastinal area yellowish, seriato-punctate, 
with yellowish pubescence. 

Total length 9 mm. 

Readily distinguished from A, signaia Shelford, by the 
absence of a light central vitta on the pronotum, and by the 
ab.sence of a fuscous stripe across the tegmina. 

Hab : Previously recorded from* Java (Brunner) and Penang (Kirby)* 
Since taken again on Penang Hill by myself (May 1917), and by 
Prof. C. J. Baker at Singapore, 1917. 

Genus PBOSOPLECTA Saussure. 

Saussure, Revue de Zoologie (2), Vol. XVI, p. 325 (1864) ; M6m. 

Hist. Nat. Mexique, Vol. I., p. 169 (1864). 

Shelford, T.Z.S., pp. 368-376, pi. XLVIII. (1912). 

Saussure: ** Corps ovoidc ou globuleux, tr^s bomb^. 

Prothorax elliptique, ayant son bord ant^rieur subexcis^, 
offrant de chaque c6t6 un lobe revel6 ; t^te debordante. 

Elytres com^s, denues de sillon anal, tr^s-bomb6s et 
luisants, sans nervures distinctes, mais occup^s par des lignes 
do ponctuations ; le champ anal presque carr6 ou subcirculaire. 

Ailes amples, ayant seUlement leur extremity repli6e en 
dessus, et suivant un pK transversal oblique; la portion 
r^fiechie ant6rieure, pliss^e en outre de mani^re k former un 
pli longitudinal rentrant. La portion basilaire occupde par des 
nervures nombreuses infl6chies s3TO6triquement k Textremit^ 
ve s les marges; pas de nervures transversales bordant la 
«hami^re. La portion r6fl6chie, en forme de coin triangidaire, 
demi-coriac6e, d6nu6e de nervures, le pli longitudinal aeul 
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marqu^ par une ligne cornee. La portion basilaire de la 
zone renversee formant une partie du bord posterieur de Taile ; 
r^nchancrure anale peu prononcee, tombant a la limite des 
deux portions de la zone renversee ct non a la limite de la zone 
renversee et de la zone rayonnee. 

Facies des Coleopteres de la famille des Chrysomelines 
{Coccinella). 

Prosoplecta dezter-alleni n.sp. (Plate XIII, fig. II.) 

(}. Head not covered by the pronotum, testaceous, 
lower part of face reddish ; antennae filiform, equalling the 
body in length, light brown, darker distally. Pronotum 
elliptical, disc reddish-brown, margin sulphur-yellow. Tegmina 
castaneous, not shining, with the mediastinal area, three round 
maculae and seven longitudinal striae on either tegmen sulphur- 
yellow, one of the maculae being placed in the humeral angle, 
a second close to the inner margin of the mediastinal vein, and 
a third at the same level, but closer to the middle line of the 
body ; the seven striae which enclose a few less distinct ones, 
being confined to the distal half of the tegmina. A minute 
flattened tubercle just behind the humeral macula. Abdomen 
aiad legs reddish brown. 

: Total length 7 mm.; length of tegmina 4 mm. ; 
pronotum 2 x 2*5 mm. 

Hab : Seremban, Malay Peninsula {Rev. G. Dexter Allen, October 
25th, 1917). One example, Type in the Oxford Museum. 

This is the first species of Prosoplecta recorded from the 
Malay Peninsula, the genus having so far been known only from 
th; Philippines, Celebes, Batchian and Ceram, Shelford 
(P.Z.S., 1912, p. 368) points out the wonderful examples of 
mimicry of the species of this genus with Coccinellid and 
Chrysomelid beetles. 

Sab-tamily 10. PEBI8PHAEBINAE. 

Pedsphaeiia armadillo Serville. 

PerisphOeria armadillo Hanitsch. J., S,B., R.A.S., No. 69, p, 142, 
pi. VII„ fig. 39 (1916); Treubia, Vol. III., p. 213 (1923). 

The type of this species came from Java. There a»“e in 
the Oxford Museum specimens from Singapore, Amboina, Am 
and New Guinea, all collected by Wallace, and in the Buitenzorg 
Museum specimens from Hoorn and Edam, Bay of Batavia, 
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and Klein Kombuis, Java Sea, taken by Dammerman, 1919 
and 1920. I took it on Bukit Kutu, Selangor, April 1915, 
and on Gunong Kledang, Perak, November 1916. 

This species, with its yellowish head, is readily distinguished 
from the closely allied P, glomeriformis, Lucas, in which the 
head is black. 

P^risphaeria ludasiana Saussurc and Zehntncr. 

Perisphaeria lucahiana Hanits»ch. J., SB, R.A S., Na. (»9, j). 143 
(1915). 

Originally recorded from Java. The Oxford Museum 
contains three specimens, all $, two of which were collected by 
Wallace on Mt. Ophir, Malay Peninsula. The third specimen 
is without locality label. The (J seems to be unknown. 

Pseudoglomeris atemma Herbst. 

Blatia aterrima Herbst. Fuessly Arch. Iiisckt. p. 185, pi. XLIX., 
hg. 9 (1786). 

Derocalymma atra Brunner. Nouv. Syst. Blatt. p. 321, pi. IX., 
fig. 41 (1665). 

Pseudoglomeris aterrima Kirby. Syn. Cat. Orth. Vol. 1. p. 190 
(1904). 

Brunner: ‘Tota atra. Pronoto supra caput cucullato, 
disco gibbo, dense impresso-punctato. 

{J. Long. corp. 16 mm.; long, pronoti: 4*8 mm. ; 

pron. transv. 7-5 mm. ; elytr.: 16 mm. 

Java (Musee de la Novara). 

Pseadoglomeris flavicomis Burmeister. 

Pseitdoglomeris flavicornts Hanitsch. J., S.B., R.A.S., No. 69, 
p. 143 (1915) ; Treubia, Vol. III., p. 213 (192 ). 

This species, originally described from Java, has been 
recorded by Kirby from Tenasserim and Cambodia, by Annan- 
dale from Ramandd, S. India, and by Bolivar doubtfully from 
Trichinopoly, Madras Presidency. The Oxford Museum has 
specimens from Bombay, Madras, Sylhet, Mouhot and Assam, 
and the Buitenzorg Museum, besides specimens from Java, 
also an unusually large $ from Borneo (1912). It measures: 
body 24 mm. ; pronotum 8*5 x 12 mm., against the average 
of 16 mm. for the body, and 5 x 7*6 mm. for the pronotum. 
Its colour, however, is normal, viz. body black; antenn®, 
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palps, tarsi and ccrci orange. Burmeister’s description of 
'' tibiis . . . testaceis is evidently an error for tarsis . . . 
testaceis.'' 

Hub : India; Assam ; Tenasserim ; Cambodia ; Java ; Borneo. 

Pseudoglomeiis flezioollui Walker. 

Pseudoglomeris flexicollis llatiitbch. J., S.B., K.A.S., No, 69, p. 
144 (1915). 

This species is known by a single specimen, c?, the type, 
w'hich was collected by Wallace at Singapore and is now in the 
Oxford Museum. 

The “ 9 in Walker's description (Cat. Blatt. Brit. Mus. 
p. 187) is an obvious misprint for “ (J," which error I had un¬ 
fortunately copied in my former paper. 

The measurements are : 

cJ: Total length 24 mm.; body 22 mm. ; pronotum 
7x9 mm. ; tegmina 17 mm. 

- Pseudoglomeris planiuscula Brminer von Wattenwyl. 

Pseudoglomeris planiuscula Brunner. Revision Syist. Orth., p. 44 
(1893). 

Pseudoglomeris planiuscula Sauss. and Zehnt. Rev. Suisse Zool. 
Vol. III., p. 41, pi. I., fig. 14 (1895). 

Pseudoglomeris planiuscula Kirby. S\ni. Cat. Orth. Vol. I., p. 
190 (1904). 

Brunner: ?. Atra opaca, dense punctulata. Caput 

totum atrum, punctatum. Antennae, palpi et iabrum laete 
ferruginei. Pronotum minus fornicatum, margine non reflexo 
sed limbato. Pedes nigri. Cerci ferruginei. 

cJ differt a specie praecedenti [i.e. P. fornicata Brunner] 


pronoto planiore, alarum ramis vena? ulnaris obliquioribus. 


Long, corporis 

3 

15 mm. 

19 mm. 

Long, pronoti 

4 „ 

5-5 „ 

Lat. pronoti 

6 .. 

10 

Long, elytrorum 

16 

— 


Pairia: Carin Chebk; Bhamo; Catcin C?iuri; Mooleyit, 
1000-1300 metres. 

Saussure and Zehntner reported it from Burma too, and 
Kirby from Tonkin,—^The Oxford Museum has a $ specimen 
from Mdacca (Castelneau, 1862), which Shelford had compared 
with the t 3 rpe. 
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Genus DOUCHOSPHAEBIA n.g. 

Body elongated, with parallel sides. Anterior femora 
spined. Claws without arolium. Apterous. 

Unknown. 

This genus is closely allied to Gynopeltis Gerstaecker, from 
East Africa, which, however, is of a broad elliptical or sub- 
ovate shape; but these two genera agree by their anterior 
femora being spined and by the absence of an arolium. 

GlyptopeUis Saussure, from Java, whilst resembling it by 
its spined femora, differs from it by the presence of an arolium 
and by its sub-ovate shape. Other genera of this sub-family 
distinguished by the absence of an arolium are Paranauphceta 
Brunner and Gymnonyx Saussure and Zehntner. 

Dolichosphaeria arcuata n.sp. 

$. Black, shining. 
Head partly free, light 
castaneous, with a darker 
triangular blotch between 
the bases of the antennse. 
Antennae fawn coloured, 
somewhat exceeding the 
pronotum in length. Pro- 
notum parabolic,' faintly 
punctured; meso- and 
metanotum distinctly punc¬ 
tured, abdomen still more 
so. ^ Abdominal tergites 
with transverse sulcus. 
The latero-posterior angles 
of tlie 6th and 7th tergites 
with spines. . Supra-anal 

lamina large, with a spine 

Fi«.8l. imchospha^riaarcuatau.6. immediately behind each- 

and sp. § cercus, its posterior margin 

X 2. thickened.and raised. Cerci 

very short, triangular, 
shining. Legs castaneous. Anterior femora with two 
, closely placed spines near tiie middle of the inferior border, 
and a third spine on the.^j’outer aspect of the distal end. 
Median and posterior femora not armed. A few scattered 
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set® on the inferior border of the anterior and median 
femora, none on the posterior femora. Tibi® strongly armed, 
spines in 3 rows. Metatarsus slightly longer than the remaining 
joints. Claws without arolium. Entirely apterous. 

Total length 28 mm.; greatest width 10*5 mm. 

Hah : Bukit Timah, Singapore, 300'. One ? example (R. Hanitsch, 
August 1912). Type in the Oxford Museum. 

Dolichosphaeria deplanata n.sp. 

5 . Black, shining. Head partly free, light castaneous, 
with a darker band between the bases of the antenn®. (An- 
tenn® missing). Pronotum parabolic, slightly punctured, with 
a median depression, the posterior border of which is raised 
into two closely placed tubercles. Meso- and metanotum 
slightly punctured, abdomen distinctly so. Abdominal ter- 
gites with transverse sulcus, the latero-posterior angles of the 
6th and 7th tergites drawn out into sharp spines. Supra-anal 
lamina large, its latero-antenor margin on either side drawn out 
into a spine, posterior margin thickened and raised. Cerci 
very short, triangular, shining. Legs castaneous. Anterior 
femora on the inferior border with a dense row of set® and with 
two closely placed spines near the middle of the inferior border, 
and a third spine on the outer aspect of the distal end. Median 
femora with a similar row of set®, but without spines. Posterior 
femora with neither set® or spines. Tibi® strongly armed, 
spines in 3 rows. Metatarsus slightly longer than the remaining 
joints. Claws without arolium. Entirely apterous. 

$. Total length 30 mm.; greatest width 13 mm. 

Hah : Gunong Kledang, Perak, 2646'. One example ?. (R. 
Hanitsch, November 1916). Type in the Oxford Museum. 

Differs from D. arcuaia by the depression on the pronotum, 
by the greater development of the set® on the anterior and 
median femora, and by its larger size. 

Sab-iamilsr 11. PANESTHINAE. 

Salganea morio Burmeister. (Plate XIII, fig. 12). 

Saiganea morio Hanitsch. J., S.B., R.A.S.; No. 69, p. 145 (1915) ; 

Treubia, Vol. III. p. 213 (1923). 

The specimen (?) figured is the one referred to in my former 
. paper and was taken bv Mr. J. A. le Doux at Kota Tinggi, 
Johore, May 1916. ‘ 
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Salganea rognUta Saussure. 

Salganea rugulata Hanitsch J., S.B., R.A.S., No. 69, p. 146 
(1916) ; J., F.M.S. Museums, Vol. VIIT., part 3, p. 70 (1919). 

Originally recorded from Java. Since taken by Messrs. 
Robinson and Kloss at Sungei Kumbang, Korinchi Peak, 
Sumatra, 4600', April 1914, and by myself on the Malay 
Peninsula, viz. on Bukit Kutu, 3400', April 1915, and on Kedah 
Peak, 3000', December 1915. 

Panesihia hilaris Kirby. (Plate XIII, fig. 13.) 

Panesihta Mavis Hanitsch. J., S.B.. R.A.S.. No. 69. p. 163 (1915). 
The specimen figured is the one referred to in my 
former paper. I took it at Changi, Singapore, August 1896. 


Panesthia nicobarensis Saussure. 

Panesthia nicobarensis Sauss Rev. Suisse Zool, Vol. 111., p. 316 
(1895). 

Panesthia nicobarensis Kirby. Syn Cat, Orth. Vol. I., p 203 (1904). 

Saussure: Sat magna, nigra. Antennae basi nigrae, 
dehinc ferrugineae. Vertex $ foveolatus. Pronotum valde 
excavatum, laevigatum, utrinque sparse punctatum, disco 
valde bituberculato, area antica granulosa : Margo anterior 
qJ quadratcvexcisus, angulis rotundatis, productis, reflexis ; 
$ transverse excisus, angulis rotundatis, parum productis; 
margine pone incisuram carinato, cJ leviter angulato. Elytra 
truncata, primum abdominis segmentum tegentia; angulo 
costali rotundato; sulco anali nullo margine costali recto, 
hand excise. Abdomen remote parum profunde, modice grosse 
punctatum. Lamina supra-analis brevissime crenata, dentibus 
6 remotis ac utrinque dente majore. Femora antica 2-3 
spinosa. 

Long. ? 42, (J 48; pronot. ? 12-12-5,. ^ 9*5-10 ; lat. ? 
17-5, (J 14*5 ; elytr. ? 16, ^ 13 mm. 

^Insulae Nicobarenses. 

Pourrait 6tre une variete k 61ytres tronqu6s de la P. 
javanica Serv.; cependant les comes du pronotum ne sont 
pas arquees en dedans ni pointues comme chez cette esp^e, 
mais arrondies et r6fl6chies. Chez la femelle I'^nchancrure du 
bord anterieur est bien plus prononcee ; les tubercules du di^ue 
aussi sont beaucoup plus forts." 
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Panesthia saussurii Stal. 

Panebthia saussuvii St&l. Ofver. K. Vet. Akad. F6rh , Vol. XXXIV. 
(No. 10) p. 37 (1877). 

Panesthia saussum Saussure. Rev. Suibse Zool. Vol. 111., p. 312 
(1895). 

Panesthia saussurei Kirby. Syn. Cat Orth. Vol 1 , p 202 (1904). 

Panesthia saussurei Kariiy. Suppl. Entom. No IV., p. 90 (1915) 

Panesthia saussum Hanitsch. Trealia, Vol. Ill, p. 214 (I92:i). 

I had accidentally omitted this widely distributed species 
in my former paper on Malayan Blattidae."' Stales descrip¬ 
tion i^ as follows : 

P. javanicce simillima, sed minor, lateribus pronoti fortius 
punctatis, elytris anterius punctis subtil ibus raris conspersis, 
abdomine minus dense punctato, angulis apicalibus laminae 
supraanalis obtusioribus; femora antica variant inermes, 
vel spin is duabus vel una armata. cJ Long. corp. 26-32 
mm. 


Philippines. 

Saussure : Sat minuta. P. javanicce Serv. simillima. 
Vertex ^ foveolatus. Pronotum (J comigerum, utrinque crasse 
punctatum, tuberculis disci minimis, granuliformibus. Elytra 
polita. Abdomen crasse remote punctatum; 7^ segment! 

dentes acuti. Lamina supraanalis crenulis 5, angulis plus 
minus acutis. Femora luitica spinis 1-3. Long. 29 ; pronot. 6; 
latit. 8’6 ; elytr. 24 mm. India oricntalis ; Sink. 

Karny (l.c.) records this sjxjcies from Formosa, and I 
have shown (l.c.) that it has a wide distribution, similar to 
that of P. javanica. The Oxford Museum has specimens from 
Selangdr (H. C. Pratt), Borneo (Burr, Shelford), Java, the 
Philippines, Dutch New Guinea (H. C. Pratt), and New South 
Wales (J. J. Walker), whilst in the Buitenzorg Museum there 
are examples from Korintji, Sumatra ; Mt. Gcdch, W. Java ; 
Tengger, E. Java; North Borneo; Ceram, and New' Guinea. 
In the same paper I drew attention to the great variation in the 
number of spines of the anterior femora of this species, viz. 
from nil to 5, and to these variations occurring not only between 
different individuals, but, to a less degree, even between the 
two sides of the same individual. 
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Panesthia shdiordi n.sp. 

(J. Head^ anteniiae, body and legs entirely black. Teg- 
mina slightly exceeding the abdomen ; their proximal half 
pale testaceous; distal half piceous, with a pale testaceous 

spot near the anterior 
border, at about two- 
thirds of the entire dis¬ 
tance from the base of 
the tegmen. Wings: 
proximal half of the 
anterior part transparent 
pale testaceous, distal 
half piceous ; anal 
portion of wings almost 
uniform infuscated, but 
lighter near the base. 
Anterior femora without 
spines. Pronotum anter¬ 
iorly on either side drawn 
out into horns which 
bend inwards and em¬ 
brace in front the head 
to about one - quarter 
of its width on either 
side. Anterior half of 
the pronotum with a 
deep depression, divided by a longitudinal ridge into a left 
and a right portion ; posterior half of the pronotum deeply 
punctured. Mesonotum, metanotum, and abdomen both 
above and below, deeply punctured. Supra-anal lamina 
slightly crenulated. 

Total length : <J: 26 mm.; body 25 mm.; pronotum 
6*5 X 9 mm.; tegmina 21 mm. 

Hab: Mt. Penrissen, Sarawak (R. Shelford, May 1899). 
One example, (J. Type in the Oxford Museum. 

Nearest to P. regalis. Walker, from Assam, but smallqj:, 
and differing by the pale testaceous spot in the dark distal 
half of the tegmina. 



Fig. 32. Panesthia shelfurdi n.sp. ^ 
X 2. 
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lllfj( ^Pfiiimi^hiA diiooidalis Saussure. 

Miopanesthia discoidalis Hanitsch. J., S.B., R.A.S., No. 69, p. 157 
(1915). 

I provisionally place tinder this species three specimens, 
all $$ and all approximately from the same altitude, though 
from different localities, viz., one $ from Kedah Peak, Malay 
Peninsula, 3000' (December 1915), one $ from Bukit Kutu, 
Selangor, 3000' (April 1915), both collected by'myself, and one 
? from Masarang Mt., North Celebes, 3000^-4000', taken by 
Charles Hose (October 1895) and now in the Oxford Museum. 

The specimen from Kedah Peak may be described as 
follows : General colour dark castaneous to piceous. * Head 
castaneous, labrum testaceous, antennae light castaneous 
Anterior margin of the pronotum slightly reflected, behind it 
a triangular depression reaching to the middle of the pronotum, 
then a protuberance which is smooth and only slightly punctured, 
whilst the rest of the pronotum is densely punctured. Meso- 
notum and metanotum smooth, with numerous punctures. 
First five abdominal segments each with two somewhat irregu¬ 
lar transverse rows of punctures, one of which is closely applied 
to the anterior margin, whilst the other runs across the middle ; 
each segment posteriorly with a sulcus which is perfectly smooth. 
Sixth abdominal segment with more numerous, coarser and less 
regularly arranged punctures, its latero-posterior angle drav n 
out in very short and blunt teeth ; seventh abdominal segment 
darker, almost piceous, about twice as broad as the anterior 
Liegments, densely and coarsely pimctured, its posterior angles 
drawn out into sharp teeth, its sides with a slight protuberance 
just in front of the tooth. Supra-anal lamina almost as broad 
as the 7th segment, piceous, densely and coarsely punctured, 
with a large tooth on either side, and between them, occupying 
the whole posterior margin, a row of 16 small teeth, sym¬ 
metrically arranged. Legs reddish castaneous, anterior femora 
unarmed. Legs and underside of the abdomen with a few 
scattered hairs. Tegmina diort, sub-quadrate, reaching only 
just beyond the metanotum. 

Total length 19-6 mm. 

The *specimen from Bukit Kutu differs from the one just 
described by the following characters: Less dark in colour, 
especially the first five abdominal tergites light castaneous; 
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a slight pubescence at the sides of the first five abdominal 
tergites, which is much more marked over the whole surface 
of the 6th and 7th tergites and on the supra-anal lamina. 
Supra-anal lamina asymmetrical: the large lateral teeth are 
present, but whilst the left half of the posterior margin bears 
10 small teeth, the right half is smooth, possibly a deformity. 
Otherwise the specimen agrees with the one from Kedah Peak, 
especially by its unarmed anterior femora and its short tegmina 
reaching only to the posterior border, of the metmiotum. 

Total length 20 mm. 

The Celebes specimen agrees with the one from Kedah 
in its general colour, though the legs are somewhat darker, 
and in the almost entire absence of pubescence. It differs 
from it by the lateral angles of the 6th segment not being drawn 
out into spines, and by the posterior margin of the supra-anal 
lamina bearing, in addition to the two large ones, only 10 
small teeth w^hich are s 3 mmotrical. Its tegmina reach to the 
end of the 1st abdominal segment. Anterior femora not 
spined. 

Total length 22 mm, 

Dicellonotus monstruosus Wood-Mason. 

Panesthia monstruosa W M., J. As. Soc Vol. XLV. (2), 

p. 189 (1870) ; A M.N.H. (4). Vol. XIX., p. 117 (1877). 

Panesthia monstruosa Sauss Kev Suisse Zool , Vo! Ill , p. 311 
(1895) 

Dicellonotus monstruosus Kirby. Syn. Cat. Orth. Vol. I., p. 201 
(1904). 

Wood-Mason : Ingeiis, aptera, aterrima, nitida. Corpore 
crassissimo. Tegumento valde indurato. Pronoto in maribus 
valdissime, in foeminis modice, inasquali et impresso; bitu- 
berculato ; incisura profunda, lata, medio recta et linea elevata 
marginata, lateribus cornigera, comubus in mare magnis, in 
femina modicis, reflexis, apice plicatis. , Abdominis segmentis 
basalibus infraque supraque sparsim minute punctatis, ultimo 
laminaque supraanali punctis crebrioribus necAon grandioribus 
conspersis hac postice 5-dentata. Pedibus validis, spinis 
tibialibus fortibus armatis; femoribus antids trispinosis. 
Long, corporis maris 58 mm.; pronoti 14J, pronoti lat. lOJ, 
incisurae lat. 6 ; mesonoti long. 9, mesonoti lat. 21|; metanoti 
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long. 8 , metanoti lat. 23 ; abdom. long. 30, abd. lat. (ad 
medium) 23. Long. corp. fern. 52. 

Hah : A male and a female from Southern India (R. C. Beddome). 

Wood-Mason adds: “ This fine insect offers a curious 

. resemblance to the Gromphadorhina portenlosa Schaum, from 
Madagascar.'* However, the resemblance is only a superficial 
one, as the latter species belongs to the Perisphaerinae. 

Saussure (loc. cit.), in re-describing D. monstruosus, gives 
as additional locality “ Singapore " (Geneva Museum). He 
adds that the tubercles of the disk much resemble those of 
Salganea morio, whilst the rugosities of the abdomen recall those 
of P, siellaia Sauss., from Sikkim, 
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Geographical Distribution of the 
Malayan Species of Blattidae. 


The following table is a list of the Blattidae so far described 
from the Malayan sub-region, a total of 234 species, representing 
an increase of 50 species as compared with my former list. Of 
these, 116 species have been recorded from the Malay Peninsula, 
116 from Borneo, 76 from Java and only 38 from Sumatra, 
whilst not less than 170 species seem to be peculiar to this sub- 
region. Extensive material which reached me from the Raffles 
Museum, from the F. M. S. Museums, from Sarawak and 
Buitenzorg whilst this paper was nearing completion and which 
could not be incorporated, wdll, no doubt, add considerably to 
the number of species, and equalize somewhat the proportion of 
the forms known from the four great divisions of this sub-region. 

The first two columns of the table give the references to the 
pages in this and the former paper in which the descriptions are 
found. 


I. 

II. 


3 

1'^ 

Sumatra. J 

s 

t—» 

Borneo. j 

Other localiticn. 



Sub-family 1. Ectobinae, 






26 

395 

Thegafiopteryx apicigera Walker 

X 

X 

X 

X 


27 


HemUhyrsocera histrio Burm. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Celebes. 

28 

395 

„ lateralis Walker 

X 




India; Burma; Siart 

28 

395 

„ palliata Fab. 

X 

X 



Ceylon^; India; Indc- 








China; China. 


396 

„ ridleyi Shelf. 

X 





29 

396 

„ soror Brunner j 

X 


X 


Celebes. 

29 


„ tessellata Hehn 

X 





32 


Anaplecta borneensis Shelf. 




X 


32 


,, javanica Sauss. 



X 



31 


,, malayensis Shelf. 

X 





31 


,, obscura Shelf. 

X 






396 

„ vittata n. sp. 

X 
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I. 

Ih 


Malay I 

Peniiisiila. I 

1 

(0 

a 

Borneo. 1 

other localities. 



Sub-family 2. Phyllodromiinae. 






36 


Pseudothyrsocera bicolor Shelf. 




X 


35 


,, montam Shelf. 




X 


36 


,, motUtoni Hanitsch. 




X 


34 


,, pica Walker 

i ^ 

X 




35 


,, ruftcollis Shelf. 

X 



/ 


34 

397 

„ scutigera Walker 

! y 



y 


38 

398 

Ischnoptera cavernicola Shelf. 

i 



X 


38 


excavaia Shelf. 




X 



398 

indica Brunner 

1 ^ 





39 


„ montis Shelf. 




' X 


37 

398 

„ reversa Walker 

y 





39 


,, ridleyi Shelf. 

X 






390 

PhvHodromia abrupta n. sp. 

1 X 






400 

,, adversa S. and Z. 

1 


X 



44 


„ aliena Brunner 

y 




Burma. 


400 

,, amplectens Walker 





Morty. 

50 


„ anceps Krauss 



X 



40 


„ hmtiata Servillc 

? 

p 

p 

X 

Cosmopolitan 


402 

,, casianea Brunner 


j 

X 


45 

402 

„ contingens Walker 

X 

1 X 

X 



403 

,, curvinervts S. and Z. 


, X 


Burma. 


404 

(fta^ramma/ira Hanitsch. 

X 




55 


,, elegans Walker 



N 


43 


,, funebris Walker 



>, 


45 


,, germanica L. 

X 

X X 

X 

Cosmopolitan 

43 

406 

,, hamifera Walker 

X 

' 

X 


54 


,, hemtti Shelford 


1 

y 


46 


M megulariter-vittata 


: V 

x 




Brunner. 


1 



U 

406 

,, laterifera W’alker 

X 


V 



407 

,, latius-viitaia Brunner 

X ! 

, \ 


C4^1ebcs 

42 


,, longe-alata Brunner 



X 



407 

.. luteo-marginata n. 

X ; 

: 



53 


„ marmofota Walker ' 

: X 




52 


„ megaspila Walker 



X 

X 



408 

,, molesta Brunner ' 



X 




409 

M nebulosa Shelford | 




X 




„ nigrocincta Chopard I 

X 





57 

410 

,, nimbata Shelford { 

X 



X 




„ ftitens Brunner 




X 



4l(r 

M nodosa Fritze 

I 


X 



49 

411 

notulata Sii\ 

X 


X 

X 

Cocos Keeling I. ; 








Tahiti, 

51 


n obiusifrons Walker 

I 



X 


55 


n picUtiFritie 



X 



54 


„ picturata Shelford 




X 


49 

411 

M polygraphaVfdXker 

X 



X 

Siam. 

49 


n pmcHcoUis Brunner 




X 




M quadfi-pmcUilla Hanitsch 

X 





67 

411 

„ ruiaingyiafiUf-viUaia 




X 




• Brunner 







412 

„ rubro-nigra n. sp. 

X 
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Malay 1 

Peninsula. | 

Sumatra j 

6 Other localities. 

Q;) 

? e 
^ & 

44 


Phyllodromia ruficeps Kirby 



: S. Africa. 

46 


,, secura Krauss 

, 

1 


413 

,, stellata n. sp. 




413 

,, subgenitalis Fritze. 

' ' 

1 

56 


,, supellectilium Serville 

? ? 

? ? Christmas I. ; Cosmo- 





; politan. 


414 

„ terminalis Brunner 


' *■' i 

41 


,, tnangulanter-vittata 


1 X i 



Brunner 

! 

I 1 

48 


,, vanegata Brunner 1 

' 



414 

,, vilh Brunner 


Formosa 

47 

415 

,, vtrescens Walker , 




416 

Liosilpha lata n. sp. 


^ Ceylon * 


417 

,, longe-alata n. sp. 




417 

,, p%cean.%Y^. 



58 


Duryndana palpalis Walker 


>, 

60 

417 

Pseudophyllodromia laticeps Walk. 

> ' >' 

, 

59 


„ pulcherrima Shelf , 


V 


418 

,, sex-pnnetata n. sp. 1 



62 


Ccratinopicra fulva Brunner 1 

1 

A 


419 

,, klosst Hanitsch 

; X 1 

I 

62 


„ sundaka Fritze 1 j 


''' 1 

63 


Allacta parva Shelf. | 

1 


1 

'' i 


420 

,, similis Saussure 


; ('ocos Keeling 1. ; 


Hawaii 


Sub-family 3. Nyctiborinae. 
None. 


Sub-family 4. Epilamprinae. ' j 

64 Phlebonotus pallens Scrville j i X Ceylon; Bengal; . 

1 i Assam. 

66 422 Morphna badia Brunner ! x x Nias; Peninsular 

i Siam. 

420 „ dotaiaV^dXkoiX \ y '' Peninsular Siam. 

65 „ maadata Brunner 1 x ? x 

67 423 Homalopteryx adustaVfzlker ; ' j x x 

67 „ major Saussure 1 

68 Compsolampra liiurata Serville | x i China. 

71 424 Apsidopts cyclops Saussure ! x i 

70 424 „ oxypteraV^dXktx ! / ' X i 

69 „ wallacei Shelford x | 



424 

Pseudophoraspis emarginaia n. sp. 


X ! 

73 


„ miranda Shelford 


X j 

72 

425 

„ mbulosa Buxm. 

X 

XXXI 

73 


Rhahdoblaita buqueii Serville 


X ! 

74 


M javanica Saussure 



77 

426 

M obtecta Hanitsch 

X 


76 


,, parvicolHs Walker 

i 

X i 

75 

426 

,, PfeiferCB Brunner 

X 

X X 

'77 

426 

„ procera Brunner 


XXX 

76 


,, stritcHlk Rehn. 


X 
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11. 


Malay 1 

Peninsula. | 

2 

1 

Java 

Borneo. 

Other localities. 

88 


Epilampra albina Saussurc. 



1 

/ 



427 

angusta Hanitsch. 





84 


,, cmumdata Hanitsch 

/ 




86 


,, deflexa Saussurc 



1 X ' 



428 

,, doleschah Brunner 

. 


j / 

, 

82 


,, dyiiscoides Hanitsch 





84 


,, flavomarginata Shelf. 



j 1 / 



427 

,, funebns n sp. 



' ' / 


87 


,, geminataBTumcT 



, /. 


83 


goltath Sh^Uord 



' / 


82 


,, mttans Brunner 




Tenasserim 

85 


,, nif/arflla Walker 





89 


,, lannrolhs Saussurc 



/ 


85 

429 

,, lurida Rurm 


>' 

> 

India ; Celebe.s. 


430 

,, lyrata n sp 

/■' 




91 


,, moloch Kchn 






429 

,, moultom n sp. 



/ 


79 

430 

Walker 

> 


/ 

Celebes; N.Guinea 

80 

431 

,, puncticollis Walker 

X 


, > 


78 


„ guadmiotata Walker 





86 


,, rtdleyi Kirby 

> 


i 


83 

431 

,, saravacensis Shelford 

X 


1 t X 

' 

89 


,, trongana Rehn 

: X 


1 


81 


i/arta Walker 



X 


94 


Rhicnoda desidiosa Rehn 

X 


, 1 


93 


,, yiatatrix Shelford 



s 


93 


,, tugosa Brunner 

X 

: X 

’ .V ' : 

Begu ; Tenasserim ; 







Halmahcra. 

94 


,, Brunner 



X 



432 

Calolampra limhaia n. sp 






433 

miida n. sp. 





96 

433 

pcdiscijua Rehn 







Sub-family 5. Blattinae 





98 


PlatyzosUria sovor Brunner 

x 


X 

, Formosa ; Amboina 






' 

' etc. 

99 

433 

CutiUa niUda Brunner 

• \ 



Formosa ; Philip¬ 







pines ; Amboina ; 






i 

Ternate ; Ceram ; 







X Guinea ; Solo¬ 







mon I., N. S. Wales. 


434 

Methana dacrydiin. sp. 

' x 


[ 

. 

101 


,, hosei Shelford 



1 '' 

1 

100 


,, magna Shelford 



' ' X 

1 

j 

100 

.434 

,, paUtpalpis Serville 

: \ 

' X 

X ' X 

j Ceram ; Talaut ; 






1 

Australia. 


435 

M £aun(fmi n. sp. 

i ^ 

1 

J : 

i 

101 

436 

,, semimarginalis Hanitsch 


1 

1 

1 ! X 

1 

102 

437 

Dorylaa flavicincta De Haan 

i X 

1 x 

i X j X 

j Madagascar; For¬ 







mosa. 

104 


Platia concima Be Haan 

■' X 


\ . 

1 Honkong ; Japan ; 






, 1 

; Australia. 

103 


n orientalis L. 

x 

i 

X 

; ! X 

! i 

; Cosmopolitan. 
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I. 

n. 

• 


Malay I 

Peninsula. I 

Sumatra. 

Java. 

Q Other localities. 

1 


441 

Scabina horridfi Hanitsch. 



X 

106 

436 

Stylopyga picea Brunner 

X 

X 

X Nicobars; Lower 






Siam. 

107 


,, pfoposita Shelford 


X 


105 


,, rhombifolia Stoll 

X 

X 

X Cosmopolitan. 

106 


„ semoni Krauss 


X 


108 


Periplafieta amencana L. 

X 

X i X 

X Cosmopolitan. 

108 


„ austfalasia Fab. 

X 

X X 

X Cosmopolitan. 


437 

„ cavernicola Chopard 

X 


1 

109 


,, crassa Karny 



X 1 

109 

438 

„ lata Herbst 


1 

X ! 

110 


„ malaica Karny 


! 



440 

,, montana n. sp. 

X 

1 

1 

no 


„ regina Saussure 

X 

1 

] 

111 


,, fohinsoni Hanitsch 


X ; 

1 

109 


,, spifiosostylata Krauss 


i A 

j 

111 


„ truncata Krauss 


X I 

New Britain ; Bra/il ; 





! 

1 Cosmopolitan ; 






; Tenerife, 

112 


Homalosilpha decorata Servilic 


i 

X ! 

112 


,, ustulata hvirm. 

X 

? i X 

? I 

113 


Eroblaita borneensis Shelford 


j 

X j 

114 


Thyrsocefa speciosum Walker 

? 

? ! ? 

? “ Eastern Archipe- 





1 , 

lago." 

114 


,, spectabilis Burm. 

X 


i i Ceylon ; Nepal. 

116 


Archiblatta hceuenii Vollenhoven 

X 

X ? 

? ! 

118 


Catara minor Krauss , 


X 

i 

117 

442 

„ fiigosicollis Brunner 

X 

X V 

X i 


444 

Protagonista pertvistis n. sp. , 

X 


1 

1 



Sub-family 6. Panchlorinae. 


1 

1 

j 

1 

120 


Rhyparobia madera Fab. 

? 

1 

? X 1 

? 1 Cosmopolitan. 

122 


Leucophosa nigra Brunner 


X X 1 

j Burma. 

122 

445 

„ striaia Kirby 

X 

! 


121 


„ surinamensi's L. 

X 

X X 

X 1 Cosmopolitan 

123 


Nauphata cinerea Olivier 

X 

X L ? 

? 1 Cosmopolitan. 



Sub-family 7. Blaberinab. 



! 



None. 






• Sub-family 8 . Corydinae. 


• 


125 


Corydia cmuka Shelford 



X 

125 

448 

„ forceps Hanitsch 

X 



126 


,, nrnweUi Hanitsch . 

; X 


X 

124 


,, petiveriana I.. 

? 

? ? 

? Ceylon ; India ; 






“ East Indies." ‘ 

127 


Homopieroidea nigra Shelford 



X 

>126 

449 

Holocompsa debilis Walker 

X 

X 

X Ceylon. 

126 


Polyphaga sumatrensis Shelf. 


X 


129 


Dyscologamia capucina Brunner 



X Tenasserim. 

m 


cesticulata Sauss. 

X 
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447 Dyscologamia chopardi n. n. 
131 „ pilosa Walker 

115 446 Miroblatta petrophila Shell 


I’2 S > 

ft C/) 


Other localities. 




Sub-family 9. Oxyhaloinae. i 


; : 

133 

449 

Diplopiera dyttscotdes Serville 

1 

X 

X 

134 

449 

Chorisoneura laimtrea Walker 

X 

X 

136 


Areolaria consocia Walker 

X 


136 

450 

,, fieberi Brunner 

X 

i X 

135 


,, signata Shelford 


! X 

135 


,, sumatrana Shelford 


^ I 1 


451 

Prosoplecta dexier-allem n. sp ' 

''' 

1 j 

i 



Sub-family 10. Perisphaerinae. 


j i 

140 


Paranaupheeia atra Shelford 


1 X 1 X 

138 


,, basalts Serville 

i X 

, X 1 X 

140 


,, bilunata De Haan 



139 


„ brunnen Shelford. 


i ^ 

138 


,, circumdaia De Haan 


: X 1 X 

140 


„ javanica Saussure i 


1 i X 

139 


,, lyraia Burm, 

X 

! X 1 X X 

1 1 

141 


Glyptopeliis biguUala Saussure 

! 

j 

1 I 

! X 

141 


„ c^oniana Saussure 


! p 


Philippines; 
Australia., etc. 


142 451 Perispharia armadillo Serville 

452 ,, aterrima Herbst 

142 ,, glomeriformis Lucas 

143 ,, lucasiana S. and Z. 

143 452 Pseudoglomeris flavtcornis Burm. 


144 453 ,, flexicoUis Walker X 

463 ,, plamuscfUa Brunner x 

454 Dolichospharia arcuata n. sp. x 

466 „ deplancUa n. sp. X 


India; Philippines; 
Celebes. 


Amboina ; Am ; N. 
Guinea. 

Cochin China; Phil¬ 
ippines. 

S. India; Assam; 
Tenasserim; Cam¬ 
bodia. 

i 

, Burma; Tonkin. 


Sub-family 11. Panesthinae. 

145 466 Salganeamorio Bum, 

146 466 ,, riitgulata Saussure 

149 Paneslhia angustipennis Illiger 


X X X X Ceylon; Formosa; 
I Amboina. 

X X . X 

j X . X j Philippines; Am- 
I boina. 
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1. 

11. 



Malay I 

Peninsula. | 

Sumatra. 

Java. 

6 

E 

& 

Other localities. 

150 


Panesthia higlumis Saussure 


1 } 


India; Sikkim. 

156 



bramtna Saussure 




India. 

162 


it 

ferruginipes Brunner 





153 

456 


hilaris Kirby 

V 

1 



147 



javanica Serville 


' i X 

X 

Burma; Cambodia; 






! 


Philippines, 

149 



mandarmea Saussure 


1 


China. 


456 


nicobarensis Saussure 


; 


Nicobans. 

154 



ornata Saussure 


i A 


China ? 

151 


11 

polita Krauss 


> 

V 


148 


If 

ruftceps Kirby 




Christmas I. 


467 

i» 

saussunt Stal 

V' 



Formosa; Philip¬ 








pines; Ceram; N. 








Guinea, N.S. 








Wales. 


458 

,, 

sfielfordi n. sp. 





155 



sinuata Saussure 





154 



transversa Burm 




Burma. 

152 



wallacei Wood-Mason 


! 



157 

459 

Miopanesthia dtbcoidahs Saussure 




India; Celebes. 

157 



, stenotarsis Saussure 


' V 

< 


158 


Mylacnna wrayi Kirby 


1 




460 

Dicellonotus monstruosus W.-M. 




India 
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ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE TEXT. 


Fig. 1. 

Anaplecta vittata n.sp. $ . 

Left wing. X 10. 

Page 

397 

Fig. 2. 

Phyllodromia abrupta n.sp. $ . 

Right tegmen. X 7. 

»> 

399 

Fig. 3. 

Phyllodromia abrupta n.sp. $ . 

Right wing. X 7. 

- 

399 

Fig. 4. 

Phyllodromia amplectens Walker. 

Left tegmeu. x 7. 

»» 

401 

Fig. 5. 

Phyllodromia amplectens Walker. 

Right wing, x 7. 

it 

401 

Fig. 6. 

Phyllodromia diagrammatica Hanitsch. (J... 

X 7. 

it 

404 

Fig. 7. 

Phyllodromia diagrammatica Hanitsch. ^ 
Left wing, x 7. 

it 

405 

Fig. 8. 

Phyllodromia diagrammatica Hanitsch. . , 

Right wing, x 7. 

it 

405 

Fig. 9. 

Phyllodromia laterifera Walker. $ . 

Left tegmen. x 5. 

" 

406 

Fig. 10. 

Phyllodromia luteomarginaia n.sp. ^ 

Right tegmen. x 4. 

’’ 

408 

Fig. 11. 

Phyllodromia rubro-nigra n.sp. ^ . 

Left wing, x 7. 

it 

412 

Fig. 12. 

Phyllodromia rubro-nigra n.sp. ? . 

Left wing, x 7. 

it 

412 

Fig. 13. 

Phyllodromia stellaia n.sp. $ . 

Left tegmen. x 6 . 

" 

413 

Fig. 14. 

Liosilpha lata n.sp. (J . 

Left wing, x 8 . 

it 

416 

Fig.-16. 

Pseudophyllodromia sex-punctata n.sp. (J ... 

X 6, 

ti 

418 

Fig. 16. 

Pseudophoraspis emarginata n.sp. 

Apex of left tegmen. 

it 

. 424 

Fig. 17. 

Pseudophoraspis emarginata n.sp. (J 

End of abdomen. Ventral view, x 3^. 

” 

424 
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Fig. 18. 

Epilampra angusta Hanitsch. $ ... 
X li 

... 

Page 

427 

Fig. 19. 

Epilampra mouliotU n.sp. <J 

End of abdomen. Dorsal view. 

X 4. 


429 

Fig. 20. 

Epilampra moultoni n.sp. $ 

End of abdomen. Ventral view. 

X 4. 

ff 

429 

Fig. 21. 

Periplaneta americana L. (J 

End of abdomen. Ventral view. 

X 4. 

1* 

439 

Fig. 22. 

Periplaneta australasm Fab. cJ 

End of abdomen. Ventral view. 

X 4. 

tt 

439 

Fig. 23. 

Periplaneta lata Ktrhsi. ^ 

End of abdomen. Dorsal view. 

X 4. 

tt 

439 

Fig. 24. 

Periplaneta lata Herbst. 

End of abdomen. Ventral view. 

X 4. 

ft 

439 

Fig. 26. 

Periplaneta montanan,sp. 

X 2i. 

... 

>t 

440 

Fig. 26. 

Periplaneta montana n.sp. (J 

End of abdomen. Ventral view. 

X 7. 

tt 

440 

Fig. 27. 

Scabina horrida Hanitsch. 

X 2. 

... 

tt 

441 

Fig. 28. 

Protagonista pertristris n.sp. $ 

X 2f. 

... 

tt 

444 

Fig. 29. 

Mirohlatta petrophila Shelford. (J ... 
End of abdomen. Ventral view. 

X 3. 

tt 

446 

Fig. 30. 

Mirohlatta petrophila Shelf ord $ ... 
End of abdomen. Ventral view. 

X 3. 

tt 

446 

Fig. 31. 

Dolichospharia arcuata n.g. and sp. 

X 2. 

9 ... 

tt 

454 

Fig. 32. 

Panesthia shelfordi n.sp, ^ 

X 2. 

... 

tt 

458 
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Plates. 


Plate XII. 

Fig. 1. Theganopteryx apicigeraV<fdX\iQV ,—Kota Tinggi, Johore (V. 
Knight, Aug. 1917). 

Fig. 2. Hemithyrsocera lateralis Walker.—Gunong Kledang, Perak 
(R. Hanitsch, Nov. 1916). 

Fig. 3. Hemithyrsocera paUiata Fab.—Bukit Kutu, Selangor 
(R. Hanitsch, April 1915). 

Fig. 4. Pseudophoraspis nehtdosa Burm. cJ. Bukit Kutu, Selan¬ 
gor (R. Hanitsch, April 1915). 

Fig. 5. Rhabdohlaita pfeifcrce Brunner.—Korinclii Val’ey, Suma¬ 
tra (H. C. Robinson and C. Boden Kloss, June 1914). 

Fig. 0. Epilampra puncticollis Walker. $. Kota Tinggi, Johore. 
(V. Knight, Aug. 1917). 

Fig. 7. Epilampra lurida Burm. ?. Benkoclen, Sumatra. 
(C. J. Brooks, Nov. 1916). 
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Plate XIII. 

Fig. 8. Cutilia nitida Brunner, c?- Pulo Tioman, E. coast, 
Malay Peninsula. (V. Knight, June, 1915). 

Fig. 9. Methana dacrydii n. sp. Penang Hill (R. Hanitsch, 
May 1917). 

Fig. 10. Methana saundersi n. sp. $. Singapore (C. J. Saunders, 
June 1917). 

Fig. 11. Prosoplecta dexter-alleni n. sp. cJ. Seremban, Malay 
Peninsula (Rev, G. Dexter Allen, Oct. 1917). 

Fig. 12. Salganea morio Burin. ?. Kota Tinggi, Johore (J. A, 
le Doux, May 1915). 

Fig. 13. Panesthia hilaris Kirby. (J. Changi, Singapore 

(R. Hanitsch, Aug. 1896). 
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Chondrodera 
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447 
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• • • 
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108 
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90 
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73 
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no 
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95 
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... 433 
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72 
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... 112 
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107 

Cynoglossum 



... 78 
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466 

Cyperus 



... 107 

Erycibe 




29 

Cyrtandra ... 



...33.81 
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192 
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Proceedings 

of the 

Annual General Meeting. 


The Annua] General Meeting was held in the Sooiety^s room 
in the Raffles Museum at 5 p.m. Thursday 21st February 1924. 

The Hon. Dr. R. 0. Winstedt in the Chair, 

1. The Minutes of the Annual General Meeting held 10th Febru¬ 
ary 1923 were read and confirmed.. 

2. The Annual Report and 'Statement of Accounts were adopted. 

3. The following amendments to the rules were passed:— 

Rule 2 J"or The formation of a library of iKwks and maps 

read The ac<jui8ition of books, maps and manuscripts.^^ 

8. Delete the words ^^An Honorary I^ibrarian.^^ 

For Four CouncalHore ” read Five Comioillors.^^ 


11. For once a niontii read once a quarter.” 
18. For ‘‘ in each year ” read ‘‘ of each volume.” 


4. A letter was read from tlie Hon. Mr. W. George Maxwell, c.M.a.> 
in whicili he stated that he did not wish to stand again for the 
l^residentship. Tlie Meeting herard tiiis with regret, being 
conecious of the great assistance Mr. Maxwell had been to the 
Society as President in the past 

5. The election of Officers end Members of Council for the current 


year resulted as follows;— 
President 

Vice-Presidents far the S.S. 
Vice-Presidents far the F.M,S, .. 
Vice-Presidents far the VM,8 *,. 

Eon* Secretary ,, 

Eon, Treasurer .. .. ,. 

Council 


The Hon. Mr. E. S. Hose, 

C. M.G. 

The Hon. Dr. B. 0. Winstedt 
and Mr. I. H. Burkill, 

Mr. J. B. Scrivener end Mr. 
A. J. Sturrock. 

The Hon. Mr. J. L. Humphreys 
and The Hon. Mt. A, F. 
Worthington. 

Mr. C. Boden Eloas. 

Mr. R, E. Holttum, 

Dr. F. W. Foxwwthy and 
Messrs. A, P. Richards, W. 
0. Stirling, J. Johnston, J« 

D. Hall, 
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6. The Chairman stated that since the Genera)! Meeting had been 
called there was good reason to hope that the Governments of 
tlie Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States were 
willing to come to the assistance of the Society with annual 
grants itf nionev. TJro Meeting therefore agreed that action 
regarding the finandal (position of the Society should be de¬ 
ferred. 

7. A vote of thanks to the Oliair, proposed by Mr. J. Johnston, 
concluded the meeting. 

Annual Dinner. 

By permission of the Singapore Club the usual annual dinner 
was held at that Club <tti Thursday 2l8t February at 8 p.m. 

The Hon. Dr. E. 0. VMnstedt, a Vice-President for the Straits 
Settlements, presided. The Patron of the Society, H. E. the 
Governor and High Commissioner, Sir L. N. Guillemard, k.c.b., 
K.O.M.G., was present as the guest of the evening. Covers were 
laid for twenty-eiglit. 

After the usual loyal toast and an addrass from the Chairman 
w*ho proposed the healtli of the Patron Sir Tiaurence Guillemard 
made one of his witty and amusing speeches. The speaker, by 
Ms omitholoigioal remarks, showed a knowledge of science not often 
found ill Patrons. He ecncluded by asking the meeting to drink 
to the Society coupled with the name of the recently-elected 
Honorary Secreiary, who.'e reply, together with the health of the 
Chairman, brought the more formal jpart of the occasion to a 
close. 
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of 
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I. Name and Objects. » 

1. The name of the Society shall be ^ The Malayan Branch 
of the Iloyal Asiatic Society/ 

2. The objects of the Society shall be:— 

(а) The increase and diffusion of knowledge concerning 
British Malaya and the neighbouring (countries. 

(б) the publication of a Journal and of works and maps. 

(c) the acquisition of books, maps and manuscripts. 

11. Membership. 

3. Members shall be of three kinds—Ordinary, Ccrrespixiiding 
and Honorary. 

4. Candidates for ordinary membership shall be proposed 
and seconded by members and elected by a majority of the Council. 

5. Ordinary members shall pay an annual subscription of $5 
payable in advance on the first of January in each year. Mem¬ 
bers shall be allowed to compound for life membership by a pay¬ 
ment of $50. Societies and Institutions are also eligible for 
ordinary membership. 

6. On or about the 30th of June in each year the Honorary 
Treasurer shall prepare and submit to the Council a list of those 
members whose subscriptions for the current year remain unpaid. 
Such members shall be deemed to be suspended from membership 
until their subscriptions have been paid, and in default of payment 
within two years shall be deemed to have resigned their membership. 

No member shall receive a copy of the Journal or otliei publi¬ 
cations of the Society until his subscription for the current year 
has been paid.* 

7. Distinguished persons,, and persons who have rendered 
notable service to the Society may on the recommendation of the 
Council be elected Honorary members by a majority at a General 

* Bye-Law, 1922. * * Under Rule 6 Membem who have failed to pay 
their aubaenptiun by the SOth June are suspended from membership 
unt^l their subBcriptione are paid. The laeue of Journals published 
during that period of suspezHdon eaimot be guaranteed to members who 
have been so suspended.” 
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meeting. Corresponding Members may, on the recommendation of 
two members of the Council, be elected by a majority of the Coun¬ 
cil, in recognition of services rendered to any scientific institution 
in British Malaya. They shall pay no subscri])tion: they shall enjoy 
the privileges of members (except a vote at meetings and eligibility 
for office) and free receipt of the Society’s publications. 

III. Officers. 

8. The Officers of the Society shall be:— 

A President. 

Vice-Presidents not exceeding six, ordinarily two each from 
(i) the Straits Settlements, (ii) the Federated Malay States and 
(iii) the I^nfederated or other Protected States, although this 
allocation shall in no way be binding on the electors. 

An Honorary Secretary. 

An Honorary Treasurer. 

Five Councillors. 

These officers shall be elected for one year at the Annual 
Oeneral Meeting, and sliall hold office until their successors are 
appointed. 

9. Vacancies in the above offices occurring during any year 
shall be filled by a vote of the majority of the remaining officers. 

IV. Council. 

10. The Council of the Society shall be composed of the 
•officers for the current year, and its duties and powers shall be:— 

(a) to administer the affairs, property and trusts of the 
Society. 

(h) to elect Ordinary and Corresponding Members and to re¬ 
commend candidates for election as Honorary Members of the 
Society. 

(c) to obtain and select material for publication in the 
Journal aaid to supervise the printing and distribution of the 
Journal. 

(d) to authorise the publication of works and maps at the 
expense of the Society otherwise than in the Journal. 

(e) to select and purchase books, maps and manuscripts, 

(/) to accept or decline donations on behalf of the Society. 

( g ) to present to the Annual General Meeting at the expira¬ 
tion of their term of office a report of the procee*dings and condition 
of the Society. 

(h) to make and enforce bye-laws and regulations for the 
proper conduct of the affairs of the Society. Every such bye-law 
or regulation riiall 1^ published in the Journal. 

11. The Council shall meet for the transaction of business 
once a^iuttfter and oftener if. necessary. Three officers shall form 
a quoruttt of the Council 
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V. General Meetings^ 

12. One week^s notice of all meetings shall be given and of 
the subjects to be discussed or dealt with. 

13. At all meetings the Chairman shall in the case of an 
equality of votes be entitled to a casting vote in addition to hia 
own. 

14. The Annual General Meeting shall be held in February in 
each year. Eleven members shall form a quorum. 

io. (i) At the Annual General Meeting the C^ouncil shall 
present a lleport for the preceding year and the Treasurer shall 
render an account of the financial condition of the Society. Copies, 
of such lleport and account shall be circulated to members with 
th^ notice calling the meeting. 

(ii) Officers for the current year shall also be chosen. 

16. The (-ouncil may summon a General Meeting at any 
time, and shall so summon one upon receipt by the Secretiiry of a 
written requisition signed by five ordinary members desiring to 
submit any specified resolution to such meeting. Seven members 
shall form a quorum at any such meeting. 

17. Visitors may be admitted to any meeting at the discretion 
of the Chairman but shall not be allowed to address the meeting 
except by invitation of the Chairman. 

VI. Publications. 

18. The Journal shall be published at least twice in each 
year, and oftener if material is available. It shall contain material 
approved by the Council. In the first part of each volume shall 
be published the lleport of the Council, the account of the financial 
position of the Society, a list of members, the Rules, and a list 
of the publications received by the Society during the preceding 
year. 

19. Ever}' member shall be entitled to one copy of the 
Journal, which shall be sent free by post. Copies may be presented 
by the (Council to other Societies or to distinguished individuals, 
aaul the remaining copies shall be sold at such prices as the Council 
shall from time to time direct. 

20. Twenty-five copies of each paper published in the Journal 
shall be placed at the disposal of the author. 

VII, Amendments to Rules. 

21. Amendments to these Rules must be proposed in writing 
to the (Council, who shall submit them to a General Meeting duly 
summoned to consider them. If passed at such General Meeting 
they shall come into force upon confirmation at a subsequent 
General Meeting or at an Annual General Meeting. 

Affiliation Privileges uf Members. 

Royal Asiatic Society, The Royal Asiatic Society has its 
headquarters at 74 Grosvenor Street, London, W., where it has a 
large library of books, and MSS. relating to oriental subjects, and 
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liolds monthly meetings from November to June (inclusive) at 
Tvhich papers on such subjects are read. 

2. By rule 105 of this Society all the Members of Branch 
Societies are entitled when on furlough or otherwise temporarily 
resident within Great Britain and Ireland, to the use of the Library 
AS Non-Resident Members and to attend the ordinary monthly 
meetings of the Society. This Society accordingly invites Mem¬ 
bers of Branch Societies temporarily resident in Great Britain or 
Ireland to avail themselves of these facilities and to make their 
home addresses known to the Society so that notice of the meet¬ 
ings may be sent to them. 

3. Lnder rule 84, the Council of the Society is able to accept 
contributions to its Journal from Meml)ers of Branch Societies 
and other |)er8on8 interested in Oriental Research, of original 
articles, short notes, etc., on matters connected with the languages, 
archaeology, history, beliefs and customs of any part of Asia. 

4. By virtue of the afore-mentioned Rule 105 all Members 
of Branch Societies arc entitled to apply for election to the Society 
without the fonnalitv of nomination. They should apply in writ¬ 
ing to the Secretary, stating their names and addresses, and men¬ 
tioning the Branch So(‘iety to which they belong. Election is by 
the Society upon the recommendation of the Council. 

5. The subscription for Non-Resident Members of the 
Society is 30/- per annum. They receive the quarterly Journal 
jyost free. 

Asialic Society of Bengah Members of the Straits Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, by a letter received in 1903, are 
Accorded the privilege of admission monthly meetings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, which are held usually at the Society’s 
house, 1 Park Street, (’alcutta. 
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EXCHANGES. 

The following is a list of the Institutions and Spcieties on the 
Exchange List, together with the Publications received from them 
during the year 1923. 


AMERICA. 

Canada. 

Toronto. Ko 3 ^al Canadian Institute. 

United States of America. 

Baltimokf. Jolin Hopkins University’, American Journal of 
Phihlop, Vol J,2, whole Nos. 166469, 192S. 

Berkeley. University of California, Publications in Zoology, Nos.. 
2-22, Vols, 1-22, 1921-2S, Publications in Entomology,. 
Yol 1, No. 9, 1922. 

Cambridoe. Museum of CCmiparative Zoology, Harvard, 

(i) Annual Report, 1921-22. 

(ii) Bulletin, Yol. 65, Nos. 6-9, 1928. 

CrtiCAGO. Field Museum of Natural History. 

(i) Annual Report, 1921. 

(ii) Anthropological Series, Publications 209, Vol. H,. 

No. 2, and 211, Vol. 6, No. 5,1922. 

Chicago. University of Michigan, 

(i) Scientific Series, Yols. 1-2,1918, and Atlas. 

(ii) Annual Reports, 8-12, 1906-1910. 

Chicago. John Crerar library, Annual Report, 1928. • 

Lincoln. University of Nebraska. 

(i) Annual Report, 1920. 

(ii) Bulletin, 182-188, 185, 187-190, m, 1922-28. 

(iii) Research Bulletin, No. 28, 1923. 

(iv) Circular, 18 from 86th Annual Report, 1922. 

New York. American Geogra^cal Society, Geographical Review^ 
Nos. 1-Jf, 1928, and supplelnent to No. 4* 

New York. American Museum of Natural History, Bulletin, Vols.. 
48-45, 1920-22. 

New York. New York Zoolo^cal Society, Zoologica, Foi. 2,. 

Nos. 17-18 1928, Vol. 8, Nos. 14-28, 1928. 

Obkklin. Oherlin i i.liege—VVIlson Ornithological Club, Labora*^ 
tory, Bulletin, Nos. 2t, 26-81, 1919-22. 
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Philadelphia. Academy of Natural Sciences. 

(i) Annual Report, 1921- 

(ii) Proceedings, Voh 7ji, 1922. 

(iii) Natural llisiory Survey, Bulletin, No. 7, pt, 2,1923. 
PiTTSBUUG. Caniqrie Museum. 

(i> Annual Report, 1922. 

(ii) Annals, Vol. 13, Nos. S-i; Vol. H, No. 2; Vol. 15, 
No. 1,1922. 

(iiii) Memoirs, Voh 9, Nos. 1-2; Vol. 10, No. 1. 1922. 
St, Lons. Missouri Botanical Garden, Annals, Vol. 8, No. S, 
1921, Vol. 9, Nos. 1, S-Jf, 1922. 

Wasiitnoton. Academy of Sciences. 

AVAsiiixcmiy. .Smithsonian Jnstitmtion, IT. S. National Museum, 
{i)Bulletin, 121, 1922 and 123, 1923. 

(ii) Report on he Progress and Condition of the U, S. 
Naaiional Museum, 1922. 

WASiii\(m)x. United States, Department of Aoriculture, Journal 
of Agricultural Research, VoU. 23-25, 1923, and Vol. 
20, Nos. UG, 1923. 

ITawaiiak Islands. (IIoxolult). Bernice Panaliii Bishop 
Museum, 

(i) Occasional Papers, Vol. 8, Nos. J^, 6, 7, 1923. 

(ii) Bulletin, Nos. U5, 1922-23. 

ASIA. 

Ceylon. 

Anukadhapura. Archaeological Survey of Ceylon, Annual Report, 
1921-22. 

Colombo, (’eylon Branch, Bi)Tal Asiatic Society. 

Colombo, (-oloinbo Museum. Spoila Zeylanica, Vol. 12, Pt. 
46, 1923. 


India. 

Bombay. Blanbav Branch, Ttoval Asiatic Society, Journal, No. 
74, Vol 26, No. 1, 1921-22. 

Bombay. Bombay Natural History Society, Journal Vol. 28, 
No- 4, 19^2; Vol. 29, Nos. 1-2, 1923. 

Calcutta. Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

(i) Journal and Proceedings, Vol. 7, No. 4, 1921; Vol. 

8, Nos. 1-8, 1922-23. 

(ii) Memoirs. 

Calcutta, Indian Museum. 

(i) Records, Vol. 21, Pts. 2-3, 1921, Vol. 24, Pt. 4, 

1922, Vol. 25, Pts. 1-4, and Indices to Vols- IS 
and 22, 1923. 

(ii) Memoirs, Vol. 5, No. 11, 1922, Vol. 7, No. 4, 

im. 

(ill) Annual Reports, 1920-23. 
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Calcutta. Universit}^ of Calcutta, Journal of the Department 
of Letters, Vols, 0-10, W2S, 

Lahore. Panjab Historical Soeieitj, Journal, Voh S, No, 2, pp, 
10S-20G, 1921- 

PusA. Agricultural Pesoarcb Institute. 

Simla. Arclhaieological Survey of India, 

(i) Memoirs, No. H, 192S. 

(ii) Epigraphia Jndica, VoJ. 16, Pfs. 6~7, Vol. 17, Pis, 

1-2 and J,, 1022, 

(lii) Annual Report, 1010, 

(iv) Pamper ration Manual, by Sir John Marshall. 

Burma. 

Pangoon. Archaeological Survey of Burma, Annual Report, 102S, 
Pangoox. Burma Peseanh Society. 

(i) Journal, Vol 12, PU. 2-S, 1022, Vol IS, Pfs, 1-2, 

1023, 

(ii) Archaeological Surrey of India, Vol. S, Pt, 1, 1023, 

British Malaya. 

Boilneo, (Sarawak). Sarawak Museum. 

Malay Penikhi la, (Kuala Lumpur). I)e])artment of Agricul¬ 
ture, S. S. ami F. M. S., Malayan Agricultural Journal, 
Voh. 10-11, 1022-23. 

Malay Peninsula, (Kuala Lumpur). F. M. S. Miisfuims, 
Journal, ]'ol, <S, Pt. 2, 1023, Vol. 0, Pi. J^, 1021, XI, Pts, 
1-2, 1023. 

Singapore. Botanic Gardens, (iardens Bulletin, Vol. 3, Nos. 
1-3, 1023, 

Singapore. SingaiK)re Natural History Society, The Singapore 
Naturalist No. 2, 1923. 

Singapore* Jtaffles Museuiin and Library, Annual Report, 1022, 

Dutch East Indies. 

Java^ (Batavia). Bataviaasch Genootscbap van Kunsten eu 
Wet(mseba})'pen, 

(i) Noiulen ran de Algemeene en Direcfierergaderingen, 

Deel 30, Pt. 4, 1021. 

(ii) Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Landen Volken- 

kunde, Deel, 01, Pts. 4-6, 1922, Deel, 62, Pts,> 
1-3, 1023. 

(iii) Oudheidkundig Verslag, Pts. 2-4, 1022, Pt. 1, 1023, 

(iv) Dud Batavia, Eer.ste Deel and Ttveede Deel, 1919, 

(v) Nalurukundig Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch-Jndie, 

Deel 82 and 83, 1922-23. 

(vi) Rapporien, 1023. 

(vii) Schets du Karo-Batahsche Spraakunst, Deel 63, 
1022. 

(viii) Lajang Vamar- Woelan (Javaansche Teksf), 
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Java, (Batavia). Comniissie voor dc Yolkslectuar, 

(i) Jaarboeh van hef Mijnwezen in Nederlandsch Oost- 

Indie, lU^O and 1921, 

(ii) Ailas Behoorende bij hei jaarboeh, J9I0, 1920, 

and 1921, 

(iii) Bijhgvn, 1919, 

Java, (Batavia). Ilet Al^emeen Proefsitation deT A.V.E.O.S., 
M ededeelingen, 

(i) liubherHerie, Non, d7-SS, 1923- 

(ii) Algeincene Serie, 13-11, 1923- 

Java, (Batavia). To})o^Tafisohe J>k‘iist, Jaarverslag, 1021 and 
1922, 

Java (BriTKXZouc}). Biidiotheek \m\ liud. Department van 
Laiidhouw, Nijverheid eii ]Iandel, Trvuhia, Yol. 3, Pts, 
1-!f, 192i-23, Ynl. 3, Pis, l-J^, 1923, 

Java, (TirnKN/oiMi.) Jardin Bi>tani(|iie de Biiiton/or;r. Bulletin, 

Ser. 3, Yol, 5, PU, 3-4, 1022-23, 

Siam. 

Bancuvok. Xatiiral History Society of Siam, Journal, Index to 
Yol. 4, Yoh 3, Yol. (), Pts. 1-2, 1923. 

Ban(jk()K- Siam Society, Journal, Yol. 17, Pt^ 3, 1023. > 
Bav(JKok. Vajiranana National Lil)rar\, PuldicatiouH. 

Indo-China. 

Hanoi. Ij*K('ole Francaise dc FExtreme Orient, Bulletin, Tome 
21, Xo. 2, 1921. Tome 22, 1922. 

Satoon. Ia\ Societe des Etudes Iiido-CHiinoises. 

Philippine Islands. 

Mami.\. Bureau id* Scieiiet*, J^lnlippine Journal of Science, Yol. 

21. Xo. 9, 1922, Yol 22, Xos. 2-0, 1923, Yol, 23, Ac?. 
1-3, 1923. , , 


China. 

Shanohat. North Ohiiia Branch, Boyal xVsiatic Soedety, 

(i) Journal, Yol. 34, 1923, 

(ii) Anthropologii of XortJierth China, Extra Yol. 12,. 

1923, 


Japan. 

Tokyo. Asiatic ^Society of Japan. 

Australia. 

Adklaidi:, Boyal Society of South Australia. 

(i) Transactions and Proceedings, Yol, 4^1 1922* 

(ii) Index to Transactions, Proceedings and Reports,, 

Yols. 25-44, 1901-1920, 

(iii) Index to Memoirs, Yols. 1-11, 1S90-1912, 
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Sydnicy. Boyal Society of New South Wales. 

EUROPE. 

Belgium. 

Bruxelles. Societe Beige d'Etudes Coloriiales. 

Finland. 

Helsingfors. Finska Vetenskaps- Societeten, 

(i) Ada Societatis Scienimrurn Fennicae, Tome 50, Pis. 

4-5 1022, 

(ii) Commenlntiones IIuntanarum Liiterarum, Tomus 1, 

Nos. 1-2, 1022. 

(iii) Commenfationes Phi/sico-Mathematicae, Tomus 1, 

Nos. 20 - 42 , 1022. ‘ 

(iv) Vommcniationes Biofogicae, Tomus 1, Nos. 

1022-23. 

(v) Arsholi-Vuosikirja, Vol. 1, 1022-23. 

France. 

Havre. Societe de Geographie du Havre, Bulletin SO, 1022. 
Marsfillks. SIvXdete de Geographie et d' Etudes C’oloniales. 

^ (i) Bulletin, Tome 43, 1020-1021• 

(ii) Exposition Colotiiale Nalionale de Marseille- 

Semaine- Internationale des Geographes des Ex- 
ploratenrs et des Ethnologues, 1022. 

Paris. Commission Archeologique de riiulo-C^hine. 

Paris. L’Ecole des l^angues Orientaleis, 

Paris. Societe Asiaticpie de Paris, 

(i) Journal .-isiatique, 11 Serie, Tome 20, Nos. 1-2, 

1022. 

(ii) Table Generate des Matieres, 11 Serie, (1013-1022) 

1022. 

(ill) Les Fetes du Centenaire, — 1022. 1923. 

(iv) Journal Asiafique, Tome 202, No. 1, 1023. 

Paris- Societe de (i^o^rapliie. La Geographie, Tome 40 , Nos. 
4-5, 1023. 

Paris. Societe de Geogra^diie (k>nimerc!ale de Paris, " Bevue 
Econonii'fue Francaise,'^ Tome 44, *4-5, 1922, Tome 

4S. Pis. 1. 2, and 4, 1023. 

Paris. Societe de I’llistoire des Colonies Francaises. 

Paris. Societe de Ltiiiguistique de Paris. 

(i) Memoirs, Tome 23, fasc. 1, 1923. 

(ii) Bulletin, No. IS, 1923. 

Germany. 

Bi:rlin. Deutsches Insftitnt d^Entomologie, 

(i) Eniomologische Mitteilungen, Bd. 12, Nos. 1-h 
1922-23. 

Frankfurt. Seneteenbergisdieii NatuTforechenden Geeellsciiaft, 
Sencicenhergiana, Bd. 1-4, 1919-22, Bd. 5, Nos. 1-4, 192S. 
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Great Britain. 

London. Muscaim (Natural History). 

London. Eoyal Aiitliro$)ological Iiistiitutes Journal, Yol, 52, 
July-Decemher, 1922, 

London. Koyal Asiatic So<*iety of Ciireat Britain and Ireland, 

(i) Journal, Vol. 53, 1923. 

(ii) Centenary Volume, \1823-1023* 1923- 

Lonix)n. Koyal Botanic Gardems, Kew, Bulletin, ^1922. 

Ix)NDON. Royal Gbloiiial Institute, Vol. 13, No. 12, 1922, Vol. 

U, No^. 1-10, 1923. 

IjONDON. S<*bool of'Grientall Studies, Tx)ndon Institution, Bulletin, 
Vol 2, rt. Jf, 1923, Vol 3, Pi. 1, 1923. 

London. Z<iol();5ic‘al Sodety of Ijondon, 

(i) Proceedings, Pis. 1-4, 1923. 

(ii) .4 List of Fellows, Members and Medallists, 1923. 

Holland. 

Amstkhdam. Koloniaal Iiistituut, Jaarversing, 1922. 

Amstkkdam. Koni'jikJiijk Xederlandsch Aardrijkskundi/^ (?enoots- 
chap, 

(i) Tijdscbrift, Peel, Pis. 1-5, 1923. 

(li) Sysfematisch Begister ran het Tijdsclirift van het 
Koninklijk Nederlandsch Anrdrijkskundig Genoots.. 
chap, 1923. (Jaargang 1905 tot en uief 1922). 
1923^ 

(iii) Geological Peirographical and Palaeontological 

Results of E.rplorafions CMcried out from 1917- 
1919 in the Island of Ceram, btf L. Ratten and 
ir. Holtz. 

Haove. Koninklijk Instituut voor do Taal-. Land, en Volkonkunde 
van XodorlandFcli Indie, 

(i) Bijdragen, Peel 79, Pt. 3, 1923. 

(ii) Was Malaka Emporium roor 14 OO A-P., Genaamd 

Malajoei? En Waar Lag Woerawan, Ma-IJasin 
Lnnga, Batoesawarf door G. P. Rotiffaer, 
(Being a reprint from the Bijdragen, Peel, 77, 
Pts. 3-Jt, 1921). 

^ (iii) Lijst der Ijeden Enz^ op. 1 April, 1923. 

Leiden. Kthnoj^nraphisclies Roielisniuseuin, Versing ran den 
Pirecteur, October, 1921 to September, 1922. 

Leiden. Fniversiteits Bilvliotlieek. 

Leiden, ’s Rijks Musouni van Xatunr]/ijke Histoire, Zoologische 
Mededeelingen, Voh- U5, 1915-1920, Vol. 6, Pts. 1-3, 
1921, Vol 7, Pts. 1-2, 1922. 

Sweden. 

Stockholm. K. Svenska Vcteiiskapsakadeniien Handlingar. 
ITrsALA. Royal ITniversitv Librarv% Zoologiska Bidrag, Bd. 8, 
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Switzerland. 

ZiTiacii. Xaturforscbencle Gesellsdmft, Vierteljahrschrift, Bd^ 
67, Pis, S-Jf, 1922, Bd, 08, Pis. P2, 1928. 




Donations. 


America (North), 

Canada. 

Halifax. Xova Scotian Institute of Science, Proceedings and 
Transactions, VoL 15, Pi, 2, 1919-20, 

Ottaava. ('anada Dejjartment o-f Mines. 

(i) Bulleiin, S5, 1922, 

(ii) Memoirs, Xos, 129, 120, 122, being Nos. 110, 111, 

and 112, Geological Series- 

(iii) Summarji Peport, 1921, 10s, B and PJ. 

(iv) Sammarg Report (Mines Branch) 1921, 

(v) Rcjiorf for the Fiscal Year ending March 21, 1022, 

(vi) Titanium, inf A, II, A. Robinson, 1922, 

(\ii) Silica in ('anada: its occurrence, exploitation and 
uses, 1922 (Mines Branch). 

United States of America. 

Boston- ^luseuin of Fine Arts, Bulletin, Vol. 20, No, 122, 1922, 
Vol 21, No- 122, 1922, 

('ixnXNATr. Llovd Library, Mycological Notc^, Vol, 7, Nos, 
1-2, 1922. 

Ithaca. Cornell Tin^ersity A^TiciiltiUTal Experiment Station, 

(i) Memoirs, 15 n u mhers, 1921-1922, 

(ii) Bulletin Nos. 411 - 1 ^ 12 , 1922, 

Mtssovla. I'niversity of Montana, Bulletin 2-')-7, 1922-22. 

Xfw Alhaw. Fontribiition to Indiana Falaeontoloi^y, liy 0. K. 

(ireone. V(d- 1, J*ts, 1-20, lS9S-190Jf: Vol. 2, Pis. 1-2, 
1900, 

America (South), 

Brazil. 

♦San Pauu). Miiacu Paidista, Revisia do Musen Paulista, Tome 12. 

Mexico. 

Mfxk’o. Instituto (ieolo,^ico do Mexico, Boleiin, Nos- 28, 39, Jf2, 
1922-22, 


ASIA. 

British Malaya. 

Malax" Pkninsula, (Ktala Lumfuk). Evans (I. H. N.) 

Studies ill Kelij^ion, Folklore, and Custom in Britisli 
North Borneo and the Malay Peninsula. 1922, Pre¬ 
sented by the Author, 
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Malay Pknixsfla, (Batf Gajah). Xewton (R. Biillleiii) On 
Marine ''rriasi^ie Shells from Singapore, 19'2A. Presented 
by J, B. Scrivetwr, 

vSiNOArouK. Winstedt (R, O.) Makja: The Straits Settlements: 
and tilie Federated and UnfodeTated Malay iStates, 
Presenied by the Anthor. 

SiN(Upoin:. Botanie llairdeiis. Bulletin, Yol. S, Nos. IS, 1928. 

Dutch East Indies. 

Java, (Batavia). Balai Pocstaka, “ Sri Poesiaka/' 1928. 

Java, (Batavia). Sluvter's and Go. East Indian Magazine, Vol^ 
8, No. n, 1988. 


Siam. 

Bangkok. Royal Siirvev I)e})artment of the Army. Reportr 
1920-21. 


Philippine Islands. 

Manila. Bureau of PTiiitin^. 

(i) Lcyes Puhlivax. Tome 10, 77, 1928. 

(ii) El ('(tracter de Rizal, V828. 

Japan. 

Tokyo. Kaiserliehe Tiiiversitat zu Tokyo, Mitteilungt'n aus der 
Medizinisvhen Fakxdiat, Bd. 80, 11 1. 1922. 

Tokyo. Ornithological Society of Japan, Bulletin. Yol. 8, Nos. 
11,-18. 192 i. 


EUROPE. 

Egypt. 

Caiko. Ministry of PuhJic Works, Zoological Service Report. 
Publications Nos. S7S8, 1928. 

France. 

Bkauvais. Janet (Charleis) (’on si derations sur Tetre vivant, PU 
2. 1921. Presented by the Author. 

Pauls. Societe D’Editions Geograpbiques Maritinies et i^oloniales,. 
La Rerue Mariiimes, Nouvelle Serie No. 88, 1923. 

Holland. 

Hague. Linschoten-Vc'reeJiinginig,, Yijftiende Jaarverslag, 1922^ 
Leiden. Riijk’s Herl>arium, 

(i) Mededeelingen, Nos. 1,2-47, 1922. 

(ii) Zoologische Mededeelingen. Deel 7, Pis. 8-4, 1923. 

Italy. 

Rome. Reale Societa Geografica Italiania, Bollefino, Serie 5, Yoh 
11, Pis. 9-12, 1922; Yol. 12, Pts. 1-6, 1923. 

Tkieste. Aeeadeniia Scienza ed Arte, Annali di Teosofia. 



Annual Report. 

of the 

Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic Society 

for 1923. 


Membership. The membership of tlie Society at the close of the 
year stands at 627, as ( ompared with a total of 543 
at the end of 1922. There are 15 Honorary Members, 4 Corres¬ 
ponding? Members and 608 Ordinary Member^s. 

During the year 90 new Members were elected by the Council. 
Their names are :— 


IIOXOUAKY MkMUER. 

Dr. W. L. Abl>ott. 
Okdixaky Members. 


Dato Sedia Raja Abdullah 
Mr. E. C. Hicks 
Mr. V, 0. Beamish 
Mr. Eu Tong Sen, O.B.E. 
Rev. T\eij>}Kd Carnier 
Mr. A. E. Coleman Doscas 
Mr. C. H. Sansom 
Mr. II. S. Yates 
Mr. G. 0. Blacker 
Mr. J. V. Cowgill 
Mr. F. E. Lease 
Mr. H. P. Hacker 
Mr. H. T. Clarkson 
Mr. E. W. P. Gilman 
Mr. P. H. A". Hanitsch 
Mr. J. A. Liacombl6 
Mr. W. F. N. Churchill 
Mr. L. R. Daines 
Mr. A. GDbertson 
Mr. A. E. Rambaut 
Mr. A. T. Hancock 
Mr. S. V. Sanmugam 
Mr. A. A. Woods 
Mr. P, A. Anthony 
Mr. A. V. Aston 


Mr. Arnold Bailey 

Air. (’. W. Bresland 

Air. J. G. Black 

Air. J. y. Boothby 

Air. R. 0. Bruntou 

Mr. R. J. F. Curtis 

Air. G. Hemmant 

Air. A. A. Henggeler 

Dr, 11. Kraemer 

Mr. A. A Lermit 

Mr. P. A. B. AIcKerron 

Mr. F. J. Morten 

Mr. H. E. Nixon 

Mr. C. C. Reado 

(’apt. R. M. Robertson 

Mr. J. AI. Robson 

Dr. E. 0. Travers 

Air. L. D. Whitfield 

Mr. D. P. White 

Mr. H. B. AVilkinson 

Capt. F. W, Howl 

Air. T. A. W. Page Turner 

Air. F. E. Becker 

Mr. J. W. Campbell 

Mr. F. Cobbe 
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Mr. E. V. G. Day 

Inche Abdul Kader bin Daud 

Mr. H. Egmont Hake 

Mr. A. D. Holland 

Mr. W. H. Thorne 

’Mr. W. S. Reeves Tucker 

Mr. V. H. Winson 

Mr. W. S. Cookson 

Mr. Gan Khek Keng 

Mr. A. Gilmour 

Mr. C. J. K. Grieve 

Mr. Sidney Halford 

Major 0. B. Haines 

Mr. C. D. Martyn 

Mr. A. A. MiiJlov 

Mr. F. G. Ridout 

Mr. G. H. Sworder 

Da to AbdulJah bin Jaafar 

Mr. J. A. Black 

Inche Ahmad bin Andah 


Wan Idris bin Ibrahim 
Sheikh Abdullah bin Yahya 
Mr. H. C. Bathurst 
Mr. N. D. Dalton 
Mr. H. G. Gardner 
Dr. P. Witners Green 
Mr. F. Hartnett 

Inche Mahmud bin Mohamed Shah 

Mr. G. E. Greig 

Mr. R. S. Opie 

Mr. J. M. Barron 

Mr. P. B. F. Burr 

Mr. George R. Fulton 

Mr. G. A. R. Gater 

Mr. 1). H. Hodgson 

Mr. J. E. H. Nicholson 

Mr. H. E. Savage 

Mr. E. D. Shearn 

Dr. R. L. Symes 


The Society lost by deaths Mr. W. R. T. Clement, Capt. II. R. 
Adams, Mr. A. G. Bratton, Mr. E. R. Koek, Mr. P. C. Russell, Mr. 
AV. D. Vissers and Mr. D. M. Barry. 

Two resigned their membership during the year. 

Council. The C'ouncil lost by retirement from Malaya Mr. H. 

Robinson, for some years a Vice-President for the Straits 
Settlements, and Mr. J. E. Nathan, a Member of the (Council; 
Major J. C!. Moulton, O.B.E., after serving as Honorary Secretary 
since 1921, resigned and was succeeded by Mr. C. Boden Kloss. 
Messrs. A. F. Richards and W. G. Stirling were co-opted to fill 
vacancies in the C'ouncil. 


General Meeting. The Annual General Meeting was held on the 
10th February at Kuala Lumpur, F. M. S. 
This is the first time the Society has held a meeting outside Singa¬ 
pore and the de})arture from custom was taken to signalise the 
change of name from ‘"'Straits Branch” to "Malayan Branch,” 
Royal Asiatic Society. The meeting was followed by a dinner at 
the Selangor (hub at wdiich w’ere present II. E. Sir Laurence 
Guillcmard, Patron of the Society, and 52 members nnd their 
guests. 

Journals. Two journals of 392 pages with eleven plates, one map 
and a number of text-figures were issued during the 
yep; one in Af^ril and one in October; while a third has been in the 
printers bands for some time. The puiMished numblers contain 
twenty-two s.hort notes and twenty-two longer contributions dealing 
with Zoology, Botany and Geology, History, Numismatics, Lan¬ 
guages and Literature, Folklore and Tales. The shorter papers are 
equally catholic in nature. 
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SteTeri^ important papers are in hand but the Council anticipates 
ditSculty in meeting the cost of puiMication of all contributions 

offered. 

/PlMUces. The Life Mtml)ers^ Reserve stands at $4700 against 
a membership of eighty-nine. In addition there are 
^0 Honorary and Corresponding Members who pay no subscrii)tion. 

The Society finishes the year with a bank balance of $1585.64 
(of which $500, a contribution from the Federated Malay States 
Government, is to be reserved for jirinting Trong J^ipit '^) as 
against $2378.84 at the end of 1022. This difference is due chiefly 
to the following facts:— 

1. In 1923 13 members compounded for Life Meml)er8liip as 
again 26 in 1922. 

2. Revenue from sale of Journals and Maps was $540 less in 
1923 than in 1922. 

3. In 1922 $490 was received in payment of subscriptions for 
the year 1923-26, in 1923 advance subscriptions anioimted to $125. 

4. The amount spent on printing was $400 more in 1923 than 
in 1922, chiefly owing to additional ex])enditure on illustrations. 
As against this the Society is due to receive $200 from the Govern¬ 
ment of Kedah towards flic cost of printing tlie Geological Map of 
Langkawi. 

Subscriptions for lt)23 and previous years still unpaid 
amounted to about $1200. 

Library. The lilirary of the Society, hitherto kept in the Society’s 
room, was transferred “on ])ermanent loan” to the 
Raffles Library. Rut little use had been made of the library hither¬ 
to and it was iVlt by the Council that it would receive more attention 
ami care in tin* larger library where, with the works dealing with 
Malaysia belonging to the latter, the Society’s hooks will be ayailable 
to members at any time. 

In the Annual Report for 1922 attention was drawn to the 
larg(^. increase in the numlK^r of publi(‘ations received by donation 
and also by exchange. The number recei\ed in 1922 was 352 as 
against 525 in 1923. Six Institutions were added to the Exchange 
list during the year thus bringing the total up to 87. 

Royal Asiatic Society. The Ontuiarv of the Royal Asiatic 
Society was celebrated in London in 
July: Messrs. H. X. Ridley, C.M.G. and I. H. Purkill with Dr. R. 
Hanitsch, represented the Malayan Branch. 

C. Boden Kloss, 

Hon. Secretary. 
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INDEX TO GEOLOGICAL MAPS 
published by the 
Geological Dept. P, M. S. 
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The Geology of Singapore Island 

With a geological Sketch-map. 


By J. B. ScKiVEXon. 

The geology of Singapore Island has been dealt with in a few 
old papers by Logan and others. In the Geological Magazine for 
1901 Mr. B. Bulleii Newton gives a list of these papers under the 
title Notes on Literature bearing on the Grcology of the Malay 
Peninsula” (Geol. Mag, 1901 p]). 128-134) and since then Mr. 
Newton has deseril)ed fossils found at Mount Guthrie (Forsils from 
Singapore, Geol. Mag. 190() ]),p. 4H7-190) and T have jviiblished tm> 
short papers (Notes o]i the Igneous rocks of Singapore etc., Gcol. 
Mag. 1909. ])p. 17-22, and. The Sedimentary Kocks of Singa- 
])ore, Geol. Mag. 1908. pp. 289-291). In “The Igneous rocks 
of Pulau Uhiii and Pulau Nanas” (Quarterly »7ournal Geol. Soc. 
London LXVI, 1910. ])p 420-434). 1 have discussed in some 

detail tlie ])etro]ogy of the granite and associated igneous roeks on 
Pulau T'hin and at (’hangi. 

Th(‘ object of the ]>res<uit jiaper is to give a general account of 
the geology of Singapore Island without entering into minute 
petrological detail. The jutrologv of the igneous rocks is very 
interesiing hut 1 liavc wry little to add to what has been already 
juihlislied, and the subject, moreover, is one that only appeals to 
s])e(*jalists. 

The results given now are the outcome of field work in Singa- 
])ore during a few visits spread over a long period, hut the greater 
jiart was done recently in 1922. 

Tfie ma}) that accom})anies this ])a])cr attempts to give the 
limits of the geological formations. Owing, however, to the extent 
to which the ro('ks are weathered and the abundant vegetation, these 
limits can only he taken as rough ap]>roximati(>ns. By searching 
enquiries in gardens and the har'k premises of dwelling-houses it 
would doubtless l)e possible to improve them, hut the result would 
not l>e wortJi the emharravssment experienced by the enquirer, and 
the annoyance of the house-owners. Geological-mapping in the 
heart of Singa})ore Town is a different thing from the same work in 
the heart of tlie jungle; and diffidence has forced me to leave un¬ 
settled the momentous question whether Government House is on 
granite, or sandstone and shale, or on the jum^tion of these two 
formations. 

On the Choa Chu Kang Road and the Jnrong Road the boun¬ 
dary of the granite is clear. It is also fairly easy to locate on the 
Reformatory and Hbi Pandau Roads. From there to Cavanagh 
Road it is hard to follow. On Cavanagh Road the granite appears 
to extend eastward towards Government House. The fflter-beds 
north-west of Cavanagh Road are on granite; the filter-beds south¬ 
east of Cavanagh Road are on shale and sandstone: the junction 
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must almost coincide with the Junction of Cavanagh and Xewton 
Boads. On Ballestier Boad the granite-junction can 1 k' located 
fairly closely, beyond that it is indefinite and the junction of granite 
and alluviujnti must be taken ara^ery xpngh approximation 1 ased on 
surface features. The landward limits of the granite at Ohangi are 
aslo indefinite. 

General features. 

Singapore Island has, roughly, a diamond-shape. The long 
rliagonal lies east and west, with Ohangi at the eastern extremity: 
The short diagonal lies north and south with Mount Faher and 
the islands Pulaii Brani and Blakang Mati about the southern end. 

The most ])ronounced ])hysical feature in Singapore Island is 
the long ridge of whi('h Mt. Falier is a part, though divided by a 
depression through which the Alexandra Boad runs. The Mount 
Faber Bidge trends north-west and south-east. Beyond the ridge, 
whi(;h is all formed of sandstone (weathered epiartzite) and shale, 
is a large stretedi of rolling country forming the west of the island 
mid composed, as far as can l>e judged from the scanty eviden(*e, of 
sandstone and shale with ironstone (laterite) on tli(‘ surface. 
Judging from evidence in the Straits of Johore, however, and in 
Joliore, it is jirobable that in this area ther(‘ an' voh'anic rocks and 
hypabyssal rocks associated with the sandstoiu* and shale. The 
Kranji and two othc'r rivers have a little alluvium covering the 
sandstone and shale. 

\orth-east of Mt. Faher is Singapore Town, th(‘ greatt'r part of 
which IS built on sandstone and shale. Thest' rocks formed Mt. 
Guthrie, now cut away, and can he se(*n to-day in what remains of 
Mt. l*almer, Mt. Wallich, the hill on which Fort ('aiming stands. 
Pearl’s Hill, Mount Sophia, and Mt. Fniily. \ IhOo they wore 
well exposed on the site of the Tan Tok Seng Ifos])ital, hetwi'i'ii 
th(‘ Balk'dler and Moiilinem I?oads. Se])ov Lines, tla* Prison, 
iiiid Pearl’s Hill L’eservoir are ladieved to to he also entirely on 
these rocks. Pnlau Brani and Blakang Mali an' formed of tlic 
same rocks. The southern angle of the island, then, comprising 
the greater [lart of Singapore Town, the Mt. Faber Bidge and the 
important islets, Pulau Brani and Blakang Mati, is formed of 
sandstone and shale, (dose to the north of the angle and forming 
part of the land on which the town is built, is the granite, which 
has been intruded into the sedimentary rocks. 

In this southern jiart of its outcrop the granite dws not form 
any marked features. Its limit is hard to tra(*e: nearly all the rock 
is weathered and very soft. The only hard granitic rocks I have 
seen in or near Singajiore Town are between the railway and the 
filter-beds near Newton Boad Station, and near the railway west of 
Barker Boad. Goodwood Hill, Monks Mill, ('aim Hill, and the 
land round the Botanical Gardens are lielievcd to Ix' formed of this 
rock, judging from the soil and traces of much weathered rock 
found here and there. 

The only marked natural features in the whole granite area 
are Bukit Timali, Bukit Panjang and other hills near them. Tlie 
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best view of them is obtained from the Mt. Faber ridge. They are 
low, unimposiiig hills, but have jiroved very useful as the source of 
hard stone for the Johorc ('auseway, railway ballast, and road-metal. 

East of the nortli-and-south diagonal of the island the granite 
continues as low rolling ground, and there is reason to believe that 
it is joined to the granite of (.hangi, from which it would follow 
that nearly the whole of the east of the island is granite, but covered 
with alluvium over a great part of the area. The part certainly 
not granite is that formed of shale and sandstone in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Ball(‘sti(*r Hoad. How far this shale and sandstone 
extend under the alluvium is not known, and F must repeat that 
the iiouiidaries of granite and sandstone and shale is this part of the 
island are hard to locate on the surface. 

Ghangi, at the extreme (‘ast of the island, is granite and close 
to the granite island Vulaii Cbin, where large quarries are worked. 
Ihdweeii Ghangi and Singapore Town is an extensive area of 
alluvium and what I liave termed “ high-level alluvium^’ wliieh will 
Ix' d(‘scrib(d later. The high-level alluvium forms hilly land along 
the Ghangi and Tampines Hoads and is best exposed at Tanah 
Merab Kechil. 

Beyond Blakang Mati are many other ishds soutli of Singa])ore. 
Some of the.M‘, if not all, are known to be of shale and sandstone, 
l)ut I have ne\er ^isit(*d them and they are outside the scope of 
Hus paper. 

The shale and sandstone. 

Good exposures of these rocks can be seen at The Gap’’ on 
th(* l\Iount Fab(‘r IJidge, Ih'arl’s Hill, the Alexandra Brick ^^'orks, 
Mt. Palmer, and the lulls in the nciglibourhood of tlie Tramway 
Gompany’s Power Station. The b(*st exposure's, however, are on 
the land forming the limits of Kep}>el Harbour. Before the Tan 
Tok Seng Hospital A^as built tliere \\as another good ex]) 0 ‘'Ure of 
these roeks on the sit('. 

Tliat these rocks are older than the granite is sutlieiently clear 
from the higli inelination of the bedding m many places. The 
Mount Faber Hidge runs roughly j'arallel to the granite' margin 
and the geiu'ral diji of tlu* vstrata is to the south-we^t, hut there are 
local variations, as for instance at the' top of the Ga]), where in a 
small section tlie dip is reversed, although the general south-west 
dip is obvious on tlie Buena Vista road leading u]) from the sea¬ 
shore. 

At Mi. Guthrie, a hill now cut away that was situated otf the 
Anson Hoad, near tin* entrance to the docks, thi' dip of j^hale and 
sandstone was '15” to the west-sonth-west, hut local variations oc¬ 
curred tliere also. 

Ill Ke])pel Harbour there are good exjiosnres on Blakang Mali, 
the mainland, on St. dames” and Pulaii Hantu. At the narrow 
entrance to tlie harbour they are well exposed on eitlu'r shore and 
are })raetically vertical, striking about north-west and south-east. 

On Pearl’s Hill the sandstone and shale dip towards the south¬ 
east. On Mt. Emily the beds are highly inclined towards the 
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north-east; at the Filter Beds they dip a little south of east; near 
the Tan Tok Seng Hospital they dip to the south-east. 

The vertical strata on Blakang Mati, and high dips elsewhere, 
show that these rocks have been greatly disturbed by earth-move¬ 
ments. If the beds were younger than the granite the same earth- 
movements must have affected the granite also, but there is no sign 
of such movements in the granite, which is well exposed in several 
quarries, therefore one must conclude that the granite is younger 
than the sedimentary strata and was intruded as a consequence of 
the earth-movements that tilted the latter. iNTo metamorphosed 
rocks have been found at the junction with the granite. 

Petrologirally the coarser sandstones are interesting in that 
they contain pebbles of chert and of volcanic rocks, the latter 
belonging to the Pahang Volcanic Series. Coarse sandstones with 
these pebbles can be seen in the sections at the entrance to Keppel 
Harbour. The chert contains the remains of Bryozoa and other 
organisms. 

A small pebble of schorl-rock was also found in the sandstone, 
but pebbles of granite resembling the granite of the island have 
not been found. 

Fossils have l)een found in fine-grained beds of these sedi¬ 
mentary rocks. In 1906 I found fossils in a silty rock in an exca¬ 
vation on Mt. Guthrie. These were described by Mr. B. B. 
Newton (Geol. Mag. 1906. pp. 487-496) as estuarine. Mr. Newton 
wrote that the beds containing them ‘‘may l)e of Middle Jurassic 
“ age and about the horizon of the Inferior Oolite of England or the 
“so-called Bajocian of Continental Geologists. They possibly re- 
“ present an extension or outlier of the Tapper Gondwana rocks of 
India, as well as forming part of the fossiliferous areas of Eastern 
“Asia, including Korea, Japan, and Siberia, which have yielded a 
“similar vegetation,” (loc. cit. p. 488). 

The fossils found were presented to the British Museum of 
Natural History. They comprise marine mollusca and plant- 
xemains (including a seed) collected by myself and Dr. Ilanitsch, 
I also found obscure vegetable-remains in shale at Tanjong Malang, 
close by Mt. Guthrie, and a piece of fossil wood at Mt. Wallich. 

Fossils have also been found by me in a cutting near the top of 
the road that leads to the Mt. Faber Ridge by way of Morse and 
Pender Roads, and a colle<*tion made by Mohamed Dahim, one of the 
Geological Department staff. These fossils have been fully des¬ 
cribed by Mr. R. B. Newton in the Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History, Vol. xii, 1923, pp, 300-321 (with one plate). His con¬ 
clusions are as follows:— 

“ Prom a study of this small fauna discovered in the Singapore 
“ Sandstones it is possible to trace specific connections with that 
“characterizing certain Trias deposits of Europe. 

“ Similar resemblances have been recorded by Dr. Mansuy in 
“his palaeontological researches on the Triassic rocks of Indo- 
“ China. In those deposits that author was able to trace faunistic 
“ affinities with European types occurring in the German Muschel- 
“ kalk, as well as in the Alpine and Mediterranean Trias. Helation- 
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ships were also observed among the same horizoned faunas of the 
Himalayas, where the Ladinian, Carniaii, and Norian stages of 
the Trias formation have been recognized, whilst Dr. Trechmann 
has alluded to similar affinities in connection with fossils from 
^Hhe New Zealand Trias. It is difficult, however, to attempt a 
close (correlation of the Singapore deposits with the eastern 
developments of the Triassic system, on account of the paucity of 
fossils, although the tabulation of the fauna as inserted on pp. 
318 and 319, exhibiting more or less the distribution of the species 
that have iK^en recognized, may lie of service in this direction. 
The facies of the fauna is distinctly that belonging to the St. 
(^assian Beds of the x4ustrian Tyrol; on the other hand, two or 
‘‘ three forms suggest an origin among the older deposits of the 
Muscln lkalk, whereas others exhibit a latcT or Bhaetic character. 
Lithologically the same throughout, it is certain that the Singa- 
■“ pore dejiosits must be of one geological horizon, and forming, as it 
seems possible, a continuation of the Myophorian Sandstone of 
Pahang develo])(‘d some 200 miles north of Singapore, which has 
been regarded as of Khaetic age, although, like the Singapore 
material, containing both St. Gassian and Muschelkalk s])ecies. 

“ This Bhactic age of the Pahang fauna w^as determined by 
myself in 1900. A few years later, when studying Khaetic fossils 
from the Naj)eng Beds of Burma, Miss Healey, referring to the 
occurrence in those beds of Modiolopsis gonoides, and recognizing 
the same shell in the Pahang Sandstones under my determiiia- 
tion of rhuvophoius elongaiusf, then stated that ‘‘this (identi- 
‘^fi(*ation) confirms Mr. B. B. New'ton’s opinion that the Myo- 
phorian Sandstone in wdiich these casts occur is Rhaetic or Upper 
Triassic.^' 

For the present, therefore, w'c may consider the Singapore 
B(^ds as of rjiper Trias or Khaetic age until better-preserved and 
mort' varied material is available to facilitate a greater .accuracy 
of statdncnt as to their true position in the Triassic Series.^^ 

Quartz-porphyry and volcanic rocks. 

Apart from the granite, igneous rocks have been found in a 
few' localities. On Pulau Pergam, an islet in the w’estern portion 
of the Straits of Johoro, quartz-porphyry with a chloritic base 
occurs. Puartz-porphyry was also found as a boulder in excavatiems 
near the junction of Orchard and Grange Koads. 

Near the junction of Orchard and Grange Koads again boulders 
of andesitic ash and of dolerite have be(*n found. 

On the hospital site near the Ballestier Boad, boulders of 
dolerite and trachyte were found. 

An interesting rock was found many years' ago heajied beside 
the road bordering the Ballestier Reservoir. This w^as a volcanic 
ash with chert full of fairly well-jircserved radiolaria. The latter 
were descrUicd in ftn unpublished communication by Dr. Wheelton 
Hiiide, but they did not indicate any definite age and the locality 
from which the rock came was never discoveretl. It was believed 
to have been an island near Singapore. 
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Andesites, dacites, and ashes af the same composition. 

These occur on Pulau Nanas, a small island between Johore* 
and Pulau Ubiii, and on the Johore Mainland near Pulau Nanas^ 
The rocks are quarried on a large scale on Pulau Nanas and on the 
mainland and are familiar as road-metal in Singapore and Johore. 
They are compact, fresh rocks: on Pulau Nanas the quarries afford 
excellent sections of them. 

Hitherto these rocks have l>een assumed to he older than the 
granite of Pulau I^bin (t.c. the Mesozoic granite) and fragments 
of granite found in the ash on Pulau Nanas, a granite differing 
from tliat of Pulau Pbin, have been assumed to come from an older 
granite mass. Pecent work in Johore, however, and the islands off 
the East coast of Johore and Pahang vshow that there may be ex¬ 
tensive outcro])S of Tertiary lavas and aslies like those of North 
Sumatra and it must be admitted that these ro(*ks may be younger 
than the Pulau Phin granite. 

Granite. 

Nearly the whole of the <*entral position of Singapore Island 
is formed of granite, and there is reason to believe that under the 
ttlluviiim of the eastern part of the island there is granite also. 

Everywhere the granite is much affected by weatherijig. but the 
quarries of Ihilau Ubin, (’hangi, Seletar, Bnkit Panjang and Bukit 
Timah, afford abundant specimens of tlie fresh rock; and these 
quarries show that there is a marked difference in the granite as one 
travels from west to east. Near the western margin the granife has> 
a high silic'a percentage; the amount of dark mica is not large. 
Quartz and felspar are abundant. A tourmaline-rock has beem 
found at B. Timah, where also granite-porphyry occurs. In a 
granite quarry at Bukit Panjang I found, in 1906, a pocket of 
cassiterite, molybdenite, chlorite, and calcite. Later, tin-ore 
(cavssiterite) was found in quantity by Mr. Loveridge at Bukit 
Mandi. Later again, about 1921, further s[>ecimens of molyb¬ 
denite were fouinl in one of the Bulkit Timah quarries. These 
wxTe exhibited at the Malaya-Borneo Exhibition. 

The granite on the western edge of the outcrop is of an 
acid ” type in which one may extiect to find tin-ore and its satel¬ 
lites. On travelling over the outcrop to the east, however, a less 
acid type is found, characterized mainly by the occurrence of horn¬ 
blende as well as dark mica. 

In 1922 a good example of this rock was l>eiiig quarried at 
Seletar, near the turning into Mandi Poad. It was a handsome 
dark granitic rock with abundant dark mica, hornblende, (some¬ 
times with a core of pyroxene), felspar, and a fair amount of quartz. 

At Changi again, the granite is of a hornblende variety, but 
the exposures are not very good. On the island of Pulau Ubin, on 
the other hand, the exposures are all that could be desired. The 
rock is, in the main, hornblende-granite, but cutting it and included 
in it arc other rocks that have been described in my earlier paper.* 
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No evidence has been found pointing to the acid granite of 
Bukit Panjang and Bukit Timah not being of the same age as the 
hornblende-granite of Seletar, Ghangi and Pidan ITbin. 

Kaolin occurs in connection with the granite of Singapore, and 
if it can be found in sutticient (|uantity free from ironstain, should 
be important commercially. 

The granite of Singapore has proved to bo of groat value 
locally in the construction of the mole in the Eoads and of the 
Johore Gausewav. For tlie latter granite has boon quarried at 
Pulau Fbin and Bukit Timah. 

The igneous rocks associated with the granite. 

AA’hcn these rocks, ref(*rred to above, were first described in 
1910, the ex})osur(‘s wore, better than now. They showed that veins 
of quartz-norite, masses of quartz-biotite-gabbro, and veins or 
masses of a tine grained rock, enstatito-spessartito, occurred in the 
granite of Pulau Gbin. In 1922 T saw new sections which suggested 
that the mass<'s ” of gabbro and cnstatite-spessartite were formed 
by Ax^ins of those rocks being cut by later intrusions of granitic-rock 
(aplit(')- If tins view is corred, though 1 cannot say the evidence 
is ATry good, then the sequence of oA'cnts in the granite magma of 
Pulau Gbin was:— 

1. Gonsolidation of hornblende-granite. 

2. Intrusion of <iuartz-norite, quartz-biotite-gabbro, and en- 

statite—spessartite into the hornblende-granite. 

d. Intrusion of fresh granite material, entting some of the 
veins in section 2. 

High feA^el alluvium. 

Til the east of the island the Tam])ines Koad, the Ghangi and 
East Goast roads run through country formed of low hills hetAvecn 
50 and 100 feet above sea-level. These hills are formed of alliiviuin, 
Avhieh is well exposed at Tanah Merah Kechil. It eoiisisis of sand 
and elay. The sand has a high percentage of felsjiar, derived from 
granite, but also contains shale pebbles. Staurolite oeeurs among 
the heaAW minerals. 

The extent, thii'kness, and coarse grain of these alluvial beds 
precludes tlieir having been formed by the existing rh^ers in this 
part of Singapore Island, which are nothing more than tidal creeks, 
but these characteristics do strongly suggest that the beds belong to 
a former jieriod Avhen Singapore was united to the mainland, and 
that they may 1 k^ old terraces of alluvium formed liy the Johore 
HiA^w, noAV separated from them by the Straits of Johore. In 
Sumatra such terraces have been found as m.iich as 140 m. above 
sea level. Their exact age is unknown, but they are assumed to he 
quarternary. 

These high kwel alluvial lieds in Singapore should Ik? thorough¬ 
ly searched for remains of prehistoric man and implements. 

The most noticeable recent deposits are muddy alluvial flats, 
covered with mangrove, tliat border the creeks. They are of no 
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Recent deposits. 

particular interest geologically. In the vicinity of Kranji, how¬ 
ever, and elsewhere there is reason to believe that beds of alluvium 
rich in kaolin derived from the granite occur. 

In Singapore Town evidence has been found of very recent 
accumulation, due to human agency. Thus slag was found when 
the foundations of Messrs. John Little & Go’s present premises 
were excavated. In 1921 Mr. \V. II. Mawson sent rocks from ex¬ 
cavations on (V)llyer Qua}', among which was one closely resembling 
dint and also a specimen of stibnite. 

General. 

Singapore is a small island, but the discovery of fossils in the- 
shale and sandstone, and the extent of the exposures in tlie granite 
quarries make it interesting geologically. It fonns part of one 
of the unsymmctrical ribs of the IVninsula, that begins in Kelantan. 
as the Tahan Itange of quartzite mountains, and is continued 
through Dutch Islands to Singke]). 

The granib* is part of the great mass of granite which is 
oviposed on tlie surface in many of the Peninsula ranges and which 
yields the rich tin-deposits. The shale and sandstone are part of a 
widespread shallow'-w'ater formation that was deposited on the <*oast 
of the ancient continent Gondwanaland. In the Dutch Indies 
granite, norite and gabbro occur of the same age as the Singa])ore 
rocks, and the same shale and sandstone are found. In Sumatra 
fossils like those of Mt. liiher (llhaetic) have been found in similar 
rocks. 

1 feel sure that a thorough search in the islands near Blakang 
Mati (8t. John’s Island etc.) w'ould yield further collections of 
fossils. An o])portunity was missed during the excavation of tho 
new dock at Tanjong Pagar, w^here, T was told, fossil vegetable 
remains were seen, but not collected. The high level alluvium 
should also he searched. 
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Some old Private Letters from 
the Cape, Batavia and Malacca 
( 1778 - 1788 ). 

By P. C. Hoyxck vax Papkndkecht. 

AVhen 1 papsed for the first time through the Straits of Malacca 
in (October 1880, on my way to Singaj)ore whore T was to spend 
nearly twenty years of niy life, I little thought that a namesake of 
mine, Reynier Bernardus Hoynek van Papeiidrecht, had lived and 
died in tliat neighbourhood nearly a hundred years earlier. 

My ignorance of this fact finds an easy explanation in the 
remoteness of our relationship. I have to go hack for six genera¬ 
tions (to iny great-grandfather’s great-grandfather) to find a 
common ancestor in Johan Hoynek van Papendrecht (1G54-1718) 
who ivS also great-grandfather to the Hoynek in question. 

It was in 1890 that iny attention was drawn to him hy an 
article in this journal hy Mr. (subsequently Sir) W. E. Maxwell on 
Raja Haji’s war with the Dutch. The author had drawn his in¬ 
formation from various sour(*es, l\Ialay as well as European. 
Amongst the latter was a translation of Xotscher’s Twee Bele- 
geringen’' (M in which my kinsman’s name appears several times. 

This Reynier Bernardus, who was horn in 17.53, first entered 
the military career, serving as ensign in Count van BylandtV 
dragoons, of which regiment his own father was the (Vdonel. 

In .lanuary 1776 he married Ixiuise tleanne Deutz, daughter 
of a lieutenant-general, and two years afterwards he left for the 
Hast to enter the service of the Oost-Tiulisehe ^'ompagnie in the 
ca]'acity of under-merchant. 

During his outward voyage and his stay in the East he corres- 
imndcd with his youngest uncle (■ornelis Paulus Hoynek van 
Pajxmdrecht, lawyer at the Hague, his father having died in 1774. 

Reynier Bernardus’ letters, or part of them, passed directly or 
indirectly into the hands of his nephew Cornclis Paulus Hoynek 
van I’apendreeht, lawyer at Amsterdam, whom I remember quite 
w’'ell. 

Having no children, the latter left the family records of his 
branch to my father, with whom he had been on friendly terms, 
and these papers passed, at my father’s death, to my eldest brother. 
The letters in question are amongst them and 1 have now onljr 
copies before me, as it would be risky to expose the originals to a 
journey by post. 

(1) This translation from the Dutch had been made by Sir William 
Maxwell’s sister, Mrs. Isemonger, whom I asked at the time how she came 
to know my language. Having been answered that she did not know' Dutch 
at all, and that she only had her knowledge of German to resort to, I com¬ 
plimented her on the remarkable, “tour de forcewhich her translation 
represented under those circumstances. 
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It is a very old promise* I now fulfil in offering to the Society 
ti translation of these letters, (-) which are partly written in French 
and partly in^ Dutch. 

The practice of sending duplicates of homeward letters is 
evident from the beginning. There are pages full which .are 
identicafto a word with the preceding message. I shall feave these 
out as far as they do not^dd fresh particulars. 

The letters are dated from the Cape of Good Ho}>e, Batavia 
and Malacca. The first-named port falls (utside the scojje of an 
Asiatic description, hut in a certain sense it has an Asiatic, and 
even Malayan interest, since all travellers who shaped their course 
for Malaya in those days had to pass by the Cape. C-onscquently 
the impressions obtained there form part of their experience. I 
shall therefore give all the letters as cominlet^^ly as ]K)ssible. ('') 

I may leave out one or two criticisms which must have had 
their origin in the special atmosphere in which my kinsman was 
placed whilst seeking a position. The whole correspondence being 
•of a private character, I feel in honour bound, even after these 140 
years, to observe the discretion which on one occasion he specially 
recommends. 

The letters are not always pleasant reading. There is too 
glaring a contrast between the Company in the dilficulties of her 
decline and the luxury displayed by her servants. And whilst 
it is gratifying to note that Reynier Bernardus, when he finally 
reaches a res{)onsible position, can state that his revenues are not 
obtained to the detriment of the Company, the very fact that In* 
mentions this leads to the suspicion that such was not theji the 
general rule. 

I shall now let him tell his own tale. 


No. I. 


Written in French. 

(I leave out whatever is repeated in the subsequent letter from 
Batavia). 

Gabo de Bonne Esperance 31st March, 1778. 
Dear Sir and much esteemed uncle, 

I a^Dologizp for (*) now sending you a kind of joimial. My 
time is too much taken up with gaieties in which I cannot refuse to 
assist and by the occupations of my employ, since all the I ooks I had 
to keep of wages, victuals, etc., have to be examined and registered 

(2) Mr. C. Otto Btagden reminded ire of this promise when he revised 
my contribution to Journal No. 67. Even then he promise was an old one; 
I am, afraid it waa made in 1896 or 1897! But there are extenuating c’r- 
cumstances which I need not record here. 

(3) In the paper T referred to, Maxwell expreseed the wish to see the 
records of the war of 1784 supplemented by local traditions collected in 
Malacca. Private letters, wr'tten shortly after the war, oiTght to be even 
stronger evidence thian traditions that have passed through four or five 
generations. 

(4) The ward * * not ^ * has evi^ontly been accidentally omitted. 
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here. Besides the journal will be a lengthy one and I shall have 
the satisfaction of sendijig it to you from Batavia. 

We are staying here with Captain de Lille. It is impossible 
to describe the kindness and civility which these pe-iple show us. 
Mr. de Lillees mother is a Lady (*) Snouckaert by birth, and con¬ 
sequently a full cousin of my wife. We had also been invited by the 
Fiscal Boors, who is even a greater prince, but our cousin had 
managed to reach us first, having come on board to fetch us as soon 
as we had anchored. 

The Governor does not treat me as an under-merchant, but 
exactly as becomes our birth and with visible distinction. The 
day after my arrival he did me the honour of returning my call, 
assuring me that he would do everything in his power to be useful 
to me. He gives parties expressly for us which only the best 
society attends. In fact, dear uncle, he does for us everything that 
is imaginable. 

I am also miieli obliged to Mr. Boers who exerts himself to give 
us pleasure. He has promised me the strongest recommendat ons- 
for Batavia, where he has a brother in a splendid position. 


No, 11. 


Written in French. 

Batavia, 2()th October, 1778. 

Dear Sir and much esteemed imele, 

1 hope that the receipt of this letter may give you pleasure 
equal to that which we feel in sending it. Being uncertain whether 
my letter from the Cape has reached you, 1 shall take the liberty to 
rojieat what I may have said therein on the subject of my voyage. 

We hove anchor at Tcxel on tl^e 29th December of last \ear; 
a strong breeze, although only half favourable, carried us the same 
day into the Channel, and we then rapidly gained the entrance of 
the Spanish Sea (") where we kept rough weather throu^jliout. 
Moreover tin's is a very dangenais passage owing to the number of 
baulks existing which sea-faring people call “ ()n the Grounds." (^) 

We (crossed the line on the 6th of February, almost without 
knowing it; the heat was quite tolerable and not half so bad as it 
is here where we are at a distance of 6 degrees. All they had told 
us in Europe is pure chaff; but on the 15th of the same month we 
were liorizoiitaJly under the sun (®) and then it was hot and one 
felt it; as it often happens that there is not a breath of wind and 
one is worried to death by the flies. We had the luck to get into the 
trade-wind and on the 22nd of March 1778 we dropped anchor in 
the (^ape Roads under the Leeuwen and Tafelberg, (‘‘) without 
having had a single death or case of sickness. 

(5) ** Freule ** » the title in Holland of an nnmarried lady of noble 
birth. 

(6) Bay of Biscay. 

(7) ** Op de Gronden*^, in Dutch in the French text. 

(8) He evidently meaxui; vertically. 

(9) The Lion’s Head and Table mountain. 
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Our cousin. Captain dc liille, came on board at once with his 
sloop to take us on shore. Notliing can be imagined more gracious 
and courteous than the reception and hospitality these people 
showed us. 

I went to pay my respects to the Governor and I sent in my 
papers to My Lords and Masters; then all received me most ad¬ 
mirably and during our stay treated us with distinguished courtesy. 
The Fiscal Boers even went so far as to send a note on board offer¬ 
ing his house, but as you have seen, I had already given my word to 
Mr. de Lille. 

The Cape was very gay, then, on account of the number of 
foreign vessels in the roads; there was dancing every night; but 
•our ainusement was only half-hearted because mv little girl, who 
had been ill right through the voyage, got worse and passed away 
by the will of Heaven on the 4th of April 1778, just the day we had 
to embark again. 

I will now continue my narrative. At the C.^ape, people live 
much in the same way as in Europe; they dress the same; all the 
European vegetables are available, but they have neither taste nor 
fragrance; meat, with the exception of game, is very bad. The 
place is small and by no means pretty: the houses ha\ e no roofs 
(which is comical) as these would be blown away by the South East 
winds. 

No, the Cape is not the spot in India which I would select as a 
residence; I assure you that the Cape is certainly not the paradise in 
India which people in Europe imagine it to be. Its sole advantage 
is the moderate climate which it enjoys all the year round. 

I do not know, dear uncle, what more 1 could tell you about the 
Cape. The only thing that remains to be said is that in the one 
hundred best-stocked cellars in Europe there are not two which 
contain the \real Cape wine. I have l)een expressly to the spot 
whence it conies; only a small proipcrty, at a distance of 3 lieues 
from the Cape and named Constantia, which one of the former 
Governors has built, giving it the name of his daughter. There is 
none but that one place which gives this good wine; whatever 
method has been tried to transplant this vine has failed, even on 
adjoining land, where, other vines grow. Around the Cape all the 
peasants cultivate vinyards; they make Stone-wine, Madeira and 
several other kinds, but these are not very good; therefore in all 
the good houses they drink .nothing but European wine. 

We left the Cape on the 6th of April 1778 and made sail for 
Batavia so as to finish the third part of the way which had still to 
be accomplished. But what weather I And cold! And what peril 
we were in at every moment I All the time we thought we were 
going to foiuider; our main-mast was already broken: if we bad lest 
it altogether we should have perished for certain. The Good God 
preserved us. yfe only lost two sailors washed ovei^joard by the 
waves, but we had some other deaths in addition. 

(10) This must be taken ass no alaoting roofs. 

(11) The French lieue varied from 2i to 8} miles. 
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We safely dropped anchor in the roads of Batavia on the 8th 
of June 1778. Batavia is the best built city in the world. The 
wide streets and the quays are planted with canary-trees which 
are all beautifully in line. Besides the town is very strong; the 
oitadel is a master-piece. Nothing is more charming and pleasant 
than the surrounding country. The avenues, plantations and fields, 
by whatever gate one leaves the town are the finest to be seen any¬ 
where. The Hague on its best side is nothing compared to Batavia 
—but Batavia is unhealthy in a way not to be imagined. Twice 
already I have been ill to the point of dying. One is rarely without 
fever here. My wife has escaped so far, but then the climate is not 
so inimicable to women. It is incredible how many people die. 
Several of those who arrived with us died ^vithin a month; the 
under-merchant Helsevier is one of them. To give you a better 
idea still, 1 may mention that of the 32 soldiers we had on board 
for the garrison, only four were alive six weeks after. Outside the 
town conditions are less unhealthy, therefore the well-to-do people, 
who all live in the country, are not so liable to die. 

There are hardly any European soldiers here; the serv'ice is 
done by a body of negroes such as Papangers, Balinese, Buggis, 
Macassarese, Malays, Amboinese, Mandharese, Boutons, Sumbawese, 
Parnakans (’**) and Javanese. These troops are a hundred times 
better than the European soldiers; they arrive as the C'ompany 
sends them: they are given a bad coat and bad musket and—lo, 
they are soldiers! 

The officers are no better; it is almost degrading to be one of 
them, and they are completely excluded from good society. The 
other day a ha 1 hardier of the generars escort was drunk and fell off 
his horse. He was summoned before the general who reprimanded 
him with the words: You villain, if this happens again, I shall 
forthwith make you a lieutenant.^’ My drunkard promised that 
such a thing w'ould not occur again. I quite believe him; my 
halbardier gets lOO ecus (’”) a month and the lieutenant oaily 
gets I'O more! My halbardier is more respected than the officers. 
Heally the latter are nothing but crimps. How I thank God that I 
have not accepted the brevet of captain of these noble troops. 

Luxury simply cries aloud here. The houses are furnished 
regardless of cost ; the women must be an enormous expense 

to their husbands; one M'oman with her fineries on wears more 
jewelry than twenty duchesses at Court. And she will not wear 
her jewels twice in the same setting; the jeweller has to change them 
for each gala. 

No one can be worse educated than the women here, they have 
such bad ways of thinking; from whatever point you consider them 
you find no good in them. 

(32) A native of the Moluccas. 

(13) Peranakanat 

** Mon Marot d'helbardier.*’ I am at a loss what marot can 
possibly mean here. A marot iSi a fool’s bauble, a hobby. 

(15) *‘6cii an old French coin worth 3 livres (francs). 

(16) " on ne pout plus.” 

(17) Content fuweusement. ” 

<l8) ont la tabouret.” 
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They detest a European woman, who has consequently much to 
suffer, especially if the husband has to play s’il vous plait 

There are many peculiar ways in which one has to deal with 
the various races,—^for instance the Chinese, who are swarming in 
Batavia. As to the ridiculous etiquette I have to observe, I am 
not yet sufficieniTly instructed in its particulars; perhaps 1 can 
tell you something more in my next. 

Allow me now to revert to my private affairs; I have left these 
for the end, since they do not form the most pleasant part of my 
letter. 

On my arrival Jiere I found that General Riemsdijk had died; 
you know, dear uncle, that I had many letters of introduction to 
him and very few to the present general. And I do not even think 
tlmt the latter has received the message from the Duke 
considering that he is not on good terms with the late general’s 
children, who for that reason ma*y not have passed it on to him. 
As to all the other letters I had, they might as well have l^een 
delivered by the postman; only the postman would have got paid for 
them and I did not even get a thank you.” I must except the 
Councillor Fockens, to whom I had nothing but a single little letter; 
for from the very first he has put himself out to please me. Mr. 
Radermacher who ought to have been my man, my protector, goes on 
protesting that he is so; but T do not get on and when there are 
vacancies he says they do not suit me or that there is some relation 
of an “Honourable” (’•*) in the way. Still I do rot ask for a 
lucrative engagement, but just a living. Look how well he is placed 
to get this for me—^the general who is his father-in-law, docs 
absolutely nothing without consulting him; in fact he is called in 
Malay the “ General Kechil ” or the little general. 

As for returning home, never. I never think of it— any more 
than I think of becoming an em!])erir. 

Let me enumerate the few good situations existing in which 
one makes an immense fortune in a few years. The two berths of 
Administrator at On rust, an island containing the richest ware¬ 
houses and where the homeward-bound vessels take in their cargo, 
afford every opportunity for smuggling and trafficking. Not a 
year passes in which the occupants of these posts do not make their 
100 sacks, and every sack brings a profit of 1000 ecus. I am not in 
the least exaggerating. Just think that these gentlemen pay 10 
sacks a year (the recognised bribe) to the water-fiscal, and there are 
so many others who faro well by their friends. 

Then there are governorships, directorates etc.; it is always 
some “ Honourable ” who graciously accepts such posts. 

^19) A ^'Called French expreesion wed in Holland, but probably not 
French at all.' It means: to be meek, submissive, to kow-tow. A Frenchman 
would probably have said *‘faire chapeau las/^ 

(20) This must be the Duke of Bruns wick-Wolfenbuttel, woh bad prac¬ 
tically ruled as regent during the latter part of the Stadtholder minority. 
He had been the Prince’s chief tutor and afterwards maintained a strong 
influence over him. 

(*) ** Edpele Heer ” The members of Couneiill were thus styled, 
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Such are the positions in which a fortune is to be made. But 
there are other good places, in which however it takes somewhat too 
long before one accumulates a fortune; for instance the posts of 
Sabandhaar of the two Administrators of the provision- 

warehouse, and of those of the sugar-warehouse. Only one has to 
l)e a relation of some Honourable ” or else—failure is certain (^^). 

If my family persists in not sending me letters from the 
Prince then all the others are not worth the postage. 

Unless I get starved to death beforehand I can frankly assure 
you that T shall still be uneinploved for four years. There are 
t^venty under-merchants, and even merchants, out of employ; be¬ 
sides many Honourablesliave daughters to marry and not only 
is the son-in-law at once placed in a good berth, but all his clan as 
well. 

Do not believe I am so unwise as to grumble loudly here; on 
the contrary; I am everybody's very humble servant.’^ I give my 
sentiments when they are asked, but only as far as I know that 
their expression will please. In short I bend as I am asked to do, 
to such an extent that people are wondering how 1 have so suddenly 
learned to swallow the pill, and 1 can say without boasting th^t T 
.am popular with ever 5 "i) 0 <ly. If you have other corre8})ondents here 
they will confirm this. 


No. III. 

Written in Dutch. 

Batavia, 2nd September, 1779. 

Well and high-born Madam and much honoured grandmother, 

It has pleased the Almighty God to take my much cherished 
wife Louise Johanna Deutz, at the age of 26, after a fortnight’s 
illness (by the putrid fever here so frequent) from this sorroM^ul 
valley into His Divine Glory. I have esteemed it my duty to 
acquaint you with this sorrowful loss, not doubting that you will 
take part in my legitimate affliction. 

I hope and wish that the Divine Hand will long ward off from 
you similar blows. 


His widowhood w^as not to last long, as appears from tbe 
following printed notice, of which there exists also a written copy, 
addressed again to his grandmother. 

(21) The functions of a **sabandhaar** are recorded in a later letter. 

(22) ** Nul op het request.^* He gives this characteristic expression in 
Dutch. 
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No, IV. 


Batavia, J^9th July, 1780. 

Written in Dutch. 

Having the intention, in hopes of God^s blessing, and with the 
absolute consent of parents and nearest of kin, to conclude a lawful 
marriage, the first proclamation of which will take place on Sunday 
the 30th of this month, we feel in duty bound to apprise you thereof, 
not doubting that you will take some part in our legitimate happi¬ 
ness. 

Recommending us in your honoured friendship 
R. B, H. V. P. 

M. Smit, named Schippers, Widow Carpenter van Westerbeek. 

No. V. 

Written in French. 

Batavia, 20th October, 1780. 

Dear Sir and much honoured uncle, 

I had every reason to think that my unlucky fate would change, 
when I had the advantage of informing you on the 29th July 1780, 
of inv marriage to Maria Paulina Smdt, nanie<i Schipipers, the widow 
of Mr. Guilleaume Carpenter van Westerbeek, chief-merchant and 
comanander of Bantam, and daughter of Mr. Thomas Schippers, 
Common Councillor of the Indies and President of the Court of 
Justice at the Castle of Batavia. 

I see myself obliged to spend all my belongings for the honour 
of the Company, from which I have not yet received a single penny. 
I have patr^ms in the High Regeney, but we are in East-India (*®) 
where nothing is so rare as keeping one^s word. 

The new General Arnold Alting, to whom I have never been in¬ 
different, promised my late father-in-law that he would give me a 
place at the first opportunity. So I must wait and see. 

In the meantime, my dearest uncle, I beseech you to interfere 
on my behalf with those who have credit in this colony. 

The letters of the Directors (**) liave much influence nowadays, 
even more than those of His Grace the Duke, of which I have 
learned by sad experience. 

The present general (this entre nous) is not much of an 
Orangist. (^®). 

I am writing by the same opportunity to my relative Willem 
van Heemskerk and to Jan Agges Scholten for letters of reeom^ 
mendation to him. I do the jsame to Messrs. Pieter ComeUs 
Hasselaar, Gualterus Petrus Boudaan and Prederik Alewijn 

(23) ** Het is* in Ocst-Jndie ** (in Dutch in the French text.) 

(24) Bewindhebbere (in Dutch in the French text.) ' 

(25) is niet seer Prinj^eeind (in Dutch in the JVench text.) There 
were then two factions in Holland^ ‘‘Omngists^' and ** Patriots. '' 
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“through the medium of my cousins J. Deutz and Deutz d’Assen- 
•delft, whom I ask to intercede on my behalf. 

1 begin to get somewhat accustomed to the climate and for the 
last four months 1 have had no mortal (sic) disease^ as 1 used to 
have every three months. 

’ Batavia is a regular cemetary of Europeans. 

In the other stations of Java and of the so-called Great-and 
Little East, (*®) peo.pleare well and healthy: here the natives are no 
more able than we to resist the climate. Of our slaves who come 
from Macassar, Timor, Ternate, the West coast of Sumatra etc., 
two out of three die before they get acclimatised. 

T enclose a list of ships making sail for Europe this year, (-^) 
^ few pamphlets by Mr. van Hogendorp, etc. 


Then follows a gap of six years which may be attributed to the 
war between the United Provinces and Great Britain and the coii- 
.sequent seizure of ships by men-of-war or privateers. 

The war was not officially declared till the 20th December 
1780 but as early as the 31st December 1779 a convoy of Dutch ships 
was seized and taken into Spithea’d by British war-ships. 

Many letters must have got lost even before the declaration of 
war, to wit that which Heynier Pk^mardus wrote to his grandmother 
(see No. IV) fully eighteen months after the lady had died, which 
occurrence his people had certainly notified to him. But some 
letters did get through even in the midst of the war for there is a 
short note to a cousin acknowledging the receipt of her letter of 
16th March 1782 and stating that he had written ti) her since on 
five occasions. The fact that he thus went on writing home tends to 
prove that correspondence was not stopped altogether. 

In the meantime he had been transferred to Malacca and there 
he continues the letters to his uncle. 

Na. VI. 

Written in Dutch. 

Malacca, 6th September, 1786. 

At the death of my second wife, daughter of the Indian Coun- 
•cillor Thomas Schippers, who had also died, 1 had made up my 
mind to return to Europe, but the war with England preventing 
this and my health constantly suffering from the Batavia climate, 
His Honour proposed me the appointment of either Fiscal or Sa- 
bandhaar at Malacca. 

I chose the latter, bought a two-masted vessel, loaded it full 
and was ready to start with her for Malacca, when I got seriously 
ill and had to postpone my voyage. 

• (^6) ** Oroote en Kleine Cost (in Butch in ihe French text.) 

(27) I nhall give thie lint tat the end of the paper. 

(28) ** vol cn eoet.’’ Scet (or *oet in modern Butch) ineane; sweet. 
'The meaning may be: with every prospect of a good profit. 

1924] Asiatic Society. 
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In the meantime the sea got so unsafe that I was afraid of 
falling into the hands of privateers. In two months' time I re¬ 
covered and left for Malacca in a Company's ship. I had sold my 
little vessel, cargo and all, at a profit of 4000 Rixdollars, to Baron 
van Dankelniaii!, who, on his voyage to Bengal, had the mis¬ 
fortune to run it on the rocks near Pegu, where it foundered with 
all hands. 

The bearer can tell you in what state he has left me, both aa 
regards my blessedness in means and my health. Malacca is aa 
salubrious as the best place in Europe. 

1 am Sabandhaar here; that means Collector of Domain Dues; 
and Licence-Master, (-ouncillor of Police, Presiding Member of the 
Board of Justice, first member of the College of Orphan-Masters, (”®) 
President of the College for Matrimonial and Minor Judicial Cases, 
iirst Regent of the Hospital etc., etc. 

A Councillor of Police has an office outside the town and enjoys 
more privileges and honours than a member of the Indian Council 
at Batavia. In one word, I lead the life of a priiuje; I live in the 
finest house of the town, which is also the best and most moilernly 
furnished; I have a nice country-place which J occupy when ship¬ 
ping is slack; I further have a splendid property called Tanjong 
Kliug. on which four villages are situated; if I possessed the six¬ 
teenth part of its area in the Meyerj, I would he a rich man. 
To the house, or proiJerly speaking: Das Herrenhaus, I have 
given the name of Overkerk.’' 

I cannot tell 3 ^ou the exac't number of my slaves, but it is over 
sixty. 

I have my coach and gig, three sets of horses and two saddle- 
horses ; altogether T lead a very happy life and were I not so young, 
I would never think of rej)atriating. 

Since 1781 we4iave only had two months of peace; on the war 
with England followed one wdth the natives. Sfalacca was even 
blockaded for 5 months. This has caused me great damage, for 
instance it cost me the lost of two vesstds. Fortunately I was able* 
to. let two others, the cutter d'Ondemeemer and the hooker de 
Handelaar for 1000 guilders a month each to the Company. My 
piece of land has been thoroughly ravaged by the enemy. 

Things are getting better now, trade is going along and T can 
resume my sabandhaaring. 

The bearer of this letter is Dr. Hoffman, who hails from the 
Hague; he arrived at Batavia as head-surgeon, but has not been 

(29) The Stadtholder ’b wife, a PrusBiaii Princess by birth, bad brought 
with her to Holland, as court-lady, her former governess, Miss von Danckel- 
mann, and was ruled by this political blue-stocking in the same way as her 
husband was ruled by Brunswick. The unlucky baron may have been one 
of her relatives. 

(30) I translate literally. ‘♦ Wees ** means orphan; but the “Wees-en 
Boedelkamer ^ ^ in Netherlands India corresponds to the Olffice of Official 
Assignee, coupled with that of winding up successions. This may be the 
sense in which * ‘ Weemeesteren ^' has to be, taken. 

(31) A district in the Netherlands. 

(32) He fails to explain why the house ought to be called by thi» 
German name. 
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able to remain there on account of the state of his health. He 
has therefore obtained permission to return to Europe in a private 
English ship under the Danish flag. 

Never, my dear uncle, have I seen a country with greater 
freedom in the practice of religion; it is known to every one that 
I am a Roman Catholic, but nobody has given me a sour look for 
that and it has never stood in my way. Here at Malacca there is a 
large community of Roman Catholic Portuguese who have their 
priest and who openly hold their divine service in their own church 
to which I do much good. And J attend church, therefore, uncle 
dear, you may be at rest on that account. 

Let this letter serve as a kind of circular to my family and my 
good friends. Just at this period shipping is brisk and the Com¬ 
pany closing its books. Consequently I am too busy now to write to 
everybody. 

As regards the closing of the books, tlie Company's affairs are 
in a bad and miserable way; it gets terrible blows; its trade is at a 
standstill and it is badly in want of funds. 

In Batavia paper-money is used, here at Malacca we have 
assisted the (^ompaiiy with money at a modest little interest of 
two j)er cent a inoiith. From Btngal and the Coast the shi{)s now 
and then come back in ballast to Batavia. In Ceylon I am afraid 
things will not go well much longer; all those princes are only 
w^atching for a good chance. 

The corres'ponderu'e between the Trince of Cadia and the 
colonel of the Luxemburg legion has fortunately been discovered; 
the colonel and four superior officers have at once been sent to 
Europe in irons along with the documents. 

No, VII. 

Written in Dutch. 

Malacca, 8th October, 1786. 

After the death of my father-in-law I was summoned by the 
iTOvernor-Gcneral who otfered me (rather than wait for a situation 
(•‘*) to be appointed either Fiscal or Sabandhaar at Malacca. I 
thanked FI is Honour for his favour, but I observed that it would 
take me some time to make a choice, because I had no information 
jet to show me which of those two charges was the more profitable 
and suitable to me. The General gave me eight days to consider 
my answer. 

] chose the function of C’ollector and licence-Master, com¬ 
monly called Sabandhaar here. As (Collector I receive all the Com¬ 
pany's do'maill-dues of which I render account indefinitely ; 
(this much depends on the Governor.) 

As Licence-Master I am the chief of the in-and-out-going 
custom-duties; I grant permits, letters of redemption, etc.; to this is 
attached the function of having all foreigners under my super- 

CSS) For Candia . Kandy. 

(34) ** at Batavia is to be understood here. 

(S5) ** Onbepaaldelijk the meaning must be: at indefinite periods. 

19^4] Jtoyal A^tic Society, 
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vision; I have to introduce them and provide them with all they 
want (®*); in short I am their consul, their attorney. 

This as regards the profitable side; now for the honorary 
duties: 

(He then recajiitulates all his charges, see No. VI). 

The Governor here is a much greater being than the Governor 
General of Batavia. He is styled Edele Heer.^^ And the Coun¬ 
cillors of Police are in much higher consideration than a Member of 
the Indian Council at Batavia; they roll about in gilt coaches, wear 
velvet coats, etc.; things which at Batavia are only permitted to- 
Members of Council. 

I have a large office-staff; the most arduous part of my task 
IS to receive money and to sign my name. 

My employment is highly agreeable, profitable and independant 
because my revenues are not made to the detriment of the Company, 
llaving seen a bit of the world and speaking all the languages iit 
use here 1 am esteemed by, and popular with, all nationalities. 

It was in May 1781 that the Council at Batavia nominated 
me to this office. It was in my own richly loaden barque that I 
had intended to make the voyage to Malacca, together with my wife 
who had been born liere (whilst Schipj^ers was Governor of 
Malacca); but we both fell seriously ill and my wife died. Being 
left her sole heir and without children I had resolved to go home; 
but see: then came the nows of the war with England and I chose to- 
betake myself to my destination rather than to die with money at 
Batavia. Ho I sold my ban^ue to Dankelman, formerly Fiscal in 
Bengal, wlio went down with her, and I left for Malacca in the 
month of October. 

We got wind of the ap])roach of the English fleet on its way to 
China, but fortunately evaded it by taking refuge behind the 
Carimoii (®®) Islands. For three days we did nut dare to move from 
there and 1 ran the risk of arriving destitute in Europe; for the 
English would certainly have sent us thither and 1 had most of my 
belongings on board. 

But we had the good luck to arrive safely at Malacca and since 
then I have not had a single day^s illness. People here live to a 
great age; they are in robust health and have the look of people at 
hdme. I think I am now quite as stout as Colonel Marnette and I 
increase so much in weight that I believe I shall he as heavy as my 
late father. 

In the beginning of my stay here I gained much by trade and 
shipping, but on top of the war with the English came a war 
i^-ith the natives from which 1 had to suffer. I lost a vessel which 
was ransacked, but I was able let my two other ships to the Com- 

(36) This serins rather a large order. I tb^nk he only refers to the- 
papers which the immigraiite had ta.be ‘^provided with.^^ 

(37) Ooneidering the time needed for oujiag and loading the barque 
and his two months’ illness, the news of the ^elaration of war, whlc^ 
arrived after these events, eannot have reached Batavia before the month 
of August. It must therefore have taken eight months’ time (December 
178C~-August 1781). 

(38) ** dardamongooe./ 

Jourtua Bratoc% 
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peiiy for KKK) Eixdolkrs a month eaoh (*"), and this lasted for two 
yeats and a half, which afforded an ajleviation. 

The trouble with the natives got so far that we (the Council of 
Malacca) resolved to send an expedition of ships and troops to Rhio 
in order to seize and destroy that place which belonged to the 
agigreesor Radja Hadji Our fleet only consisting of two sliips 

and four lesser craft, and being chiefly manned by Javanese and 
Chinese (a faint-hearted people) was not a match for Radja Hadji’s 
powerful army. The Government of Batavia sent some reinforce¬ 
ments of ships and troops and ordered that two delegates of our 
Council should have the command of that expedition. It was 
decideid that these delegates were to be tlie Vice-Guvernor (^^) 
Lemker and the Sabandhaar van Pai)endreeht. 

We left with our little squadron and joined the fleet which was 
blokading Rhio. We took over the command and ordered every¬ 
thing for a landing. 

It was arranged that five of the smallest vessels were to strike 
through the hostile fleet and then run up the river, whilst the 
troops were to land at another side. 

Mr. L(?mker and 1 separated, I led the van with the goi*rab (^-) 
De Snelheid ’’ and Mr. Lemker followed with a vsmall vessel 
Malax Welvaart.” We bad got past two batteries and defeated 
the enemy’s fleet when the tide began to fall and all our five vessels 
ran aground just under the fire of the three heaviest batteries. 

Shortly after this the Malax Welvaart ” was blown up with all 
hands through an unknown cause; the vessel burned fiercely (*®) 
and continued discharging her guns. At last she got adrift and 
threatened to set all of us on fire. 1 ordered all kinds of things to 
be thrown overboard and the powder to be kept in safety, trying in 
this way to get the other ships afloat again and thus to avoid the 
burning ship. 

Finally the hindmost vessel succeeded in this and the others 
were successively made fast to her and we fortunately got free of 
the blazing ship. I was so near to her that my fore-top-sail caught 
fire twice from the sparks. Everything was ready on board to set 
fire to our own ship and to take to the boats, but through God’s 
blessing I got free of the burning ship. 

During these events the troops had landed but they were beaten 
off with great loss. 

The wreck remained burning for three days in the channel 
through which we had to pass. In the meantime the springtide had 
subsided and the blowing up of the Malax Welvaart ” had 
deprived us of the flower of our crews and of our strongest vessel. 

(39) I repeat this beeaiiee an No. VI be mentions the price of 1000 
guilders. A r^xdollar (rijksdaalder) is worth two and a half guilders. 

(40) He oalle h^m Badja Hadja throughout. 

(41) ‘^Seeuude.^^ 

(49) Ohurahj the Arab name for a galley, a claee of native armed vessel 
called Grah bv the English in the ISth Century. (I copy this note from 
Maxwells article in Journal No, 22, p. 190). 

(43) Piatnent certainly not a Dutch word. It sounds like a corrup¬ 
tion of ihe French word fii&rement. 

1924] A$mttc Society. 
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The Council of war took the unanimous resolution to raise the siege, 
we being in want of everything and far too inferior in strength. 

My goerab De Snelheid was riddled and had had her pumps 
working without interruption during the fight. I had 62 rounds of 
different calibre left after the retreat, having been already engaged 
with the hostile fleet two days previously. 

I went back to the big flagship and took the fleet to Malacca. 
My goerab De Snelheid was found to be beyond repair and had to be 
condemned. 

By this failure our Governor incurred the displeasure of the 
High Government at Batavia. He would have liked to lay the 
blame oji me, but through my report (you may be able to see it at 
the Easfc-India House (**) and some more proofs I succeeded in 
ooming out of this affair with honour. 

The Governor Pieter Gerardus de Bruijn (these are the first 
letters of his name (^■') is a' Ceylonese who only knows secretarial 
work, by which he has made his fortune at Batavia; he knows how 
to draw up resolutions with It in approved and resolved/' but he 
has not the least idea of cabinet affairs. By his bad correspondence, 
mistaken reports, etc., he led into error and exposed our fleet. 
There was no love lost between us; really I had no reason to be 
a friend of his. Besides I had shown my unwillingness to marry 
his eldest daughter, a possibility he had flattered himself with. 
Fortunately he could not do me any harm; I have amply as much 
influence at Batavia as he has. 

Shortly after this Radja Hadji came to beleaguer Malacca in 
his turn, assisted by all the Malay princes of the Straits, chiefly and 
openly by his brother-in-law Radja Brima king of Selangor (^"). 

Then we were in great enibanissment. Pieter de Bruijn in¬ 
experienced and timorous, shut himself up in the fort; the new 
Vice-Governor, a valorous and capable gentleman, took the com¬ 
mand in the outlying works on one side and T took charge of the 
other side. The enemy hemmed us in so closely, except on the sea¬ 
side, that it was a great boon that Admiral Van Braam came with 
the Government squadron to relieve us, in which he would not 
have succeeded but for the death of Radja Hadji, in whom all the 
natives saw a kramat idoep (t.e. a living saint). No sooner had 
he fallen than they broke and fled and we were free of our enemies. 

Radja Hadji bad ever so many resources, even more than the 
notorius Haider Naik on the Coast; he could afford to lose a 
thousand men as easily as we could bear the loss of ten. And he 
-did not need to pay his men nor to provide for their suKsistence; in 
that way one can wage war. for a long time. 

Now we are at peace with everybody; may God grant that this 
continues, for I gained no advantage by the war (^’) (^‘*). 

(44) < ^ Het Oost-Indif che Huijs, ^ * the Compagnie’s office at Amsterdam, 

(4.5) This is evidently meant as a sneer. 

(46) Sialaghor. 

(47) Tk hehbe er geen Zijde bij gesponnen,^* lit: I have spun no eilk 
by it. 

(45) These events 'took place in 1784. That be only records them in 
1786 shows that correspondence, must have slackened as the war went on. 
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A ship surgeon, called Hofmann can tell you in what state he 
found and left me; he sailed for Denmark last September in the 
private Danish vessel ])e Besoluiie Capt. Swiem (*"). 

P,S, Please give part of this letter to my family to read, but 
use some discretion in all that concerns the Indian Government. 

The next and last letter contains a literal copy of No. VII. It 
only gives the following new passages. 

No. VIII. 

Written in Dutch. 

Malacca, 8th October, 178G. 

After the war one wants a rest; to gain this aim I have taken 
to me a pretty young w'idow without children, but with a sweet little 
penny. (She is the third). Thanks to God I lead a most happy 
life and 1 regret the time I remained unmarried. 

J have no children and do not wish to have any. 

There is less objection to girls, but nothing is so unfortunate 
to European fathers as to have sons. No matter what good in-^ 
struction you may give them by tutors they get such a bad way of 
thinking. Xo, if Betty (my wife) makes me a present of one, I 
shall send him to Europe in his third year; that is fixed. 

In one word, I am very well here and 1 have no desire to leave. 

I have given my attorneys at Batavia order to subjoin to this 
letter some articles that may give you pleasure. 


Well and happy as he was, his days were then running to their 
end. He was not destined to live to the great age of those he des¬ 
cribed in his praise of the Malacca climate, a praise so widely 
different from the voices heard in the presejit day, decrying as a 
pestilential hole another port in the Straits. He was taken 
away at the age of thirty-four. 

His death must have taken jdace in the latter part of 178T, 
since the news reached Holland, via Batavia, in the beginning of 
May 1788, as is shown by the final document which I now translate. 


No. IX. 


Written in Dutch. 

Amsterdam, 4th May, 1788. 

Well and nobly born Sir and cousin. 

Yesterday 1 received a message from my brother Jacob Van 
Heemskerck at Batavia, informing me that he has received a letter 
from Mrs. Elisabeth Diderich, housewife of Mr. Reynier Bernard 
Hoynek van Papendrecht, in which she communicates the decease 
of her husband aforesaid, during his life Under-Merchant and 

(49) I repeeit this b€cfux<se in a former letter this vessel is mentioned as 
English. 

1924] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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l)eside8 Collector and Licence-Master at Malacca; with the kind 
request to acquaint the family w-ith this sad occurrence. 

(sd.) Van Heemskerck. 

To Mr. C. P. Hoynck van Papendrecht, 

Advocate at the Court of Holland, 

At the Hague. 

I wonder whether his grave is still to be found at Malacca. If 
any of the members of the Society can ascertain this, and will then 
have the kindness to communicate to me what is left of the epitaph 
all such particulars will be received most thankfully. 

P, C. Hoynck van Papendrecht. 

Villa de Tanglin, 

Avenue Trespoey. 

Pau (Basses-Pyranees) 15th December, 1923. 

List of the Return-ships for Autumn 1780 and Spring 1781. 

Direct from Batavia. 

First sending. 

For Amsterdam: 

150 feet. De Cehemoth, commodore Comelis Cornelisz. 

— — . CJoncordia, Skipper Evert Wesseling. 

For Zealand: 

— —. Oud Haarlem, Skipper Arie Kikkert 
140 —. Beekvliet, Skipper Ketel Jacobs. 

For Delft and Rotterdam: 

140 —. Vreeburgh, Skipper Adriaan van Kaatersveld. 

For H!,,orn and Enikhuizen. 

— —. First sailer de Vrouwe Anthonetta Coenradina, Skipper 

Cornell s Philippus Hoek. 

Second Sending. 

For Zealand: 
via Ceylon: 

150 feat, ’t Loo, Skipper Jan van der Sloot. 

. — —. Amsterdam, Skipper Laurens de Sille. 
via Coromandel: 

150 feet. De Triton, Skipper Godlieb Mulder. 

140 —. De Dankbaarheid, Skipper Hendrik Steedzel. 

— —. Diana, Skipper Pierre Fredrik Biebe. 

— —. De Bovenkerker polder. Skipper Jerriaan Verburg. 

— —. Popkenburg, Skipper Joachim Bank. 

via China: 

150 feet. Houcoop, Skipper Axel Land. 

— —. De Paarl, Skipj^r Dirk Comelis Plokker. 

— —. Middelburg, Skipper Justinus van Gennep. 

140 —. Hoogcarspel, Skipper Gerrit Harremeijer. 

The a»bove list lias been written by one of my Slaves* (•^). 

. . r . ..—----- - .j.. -- J. -- ----- - 

(50) Thee wor^s are in Bernier’s handwriting. 
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A list of Ants of Singapore and some 
neighbourii^ places. 


H. OVERBECK. 

From November 1912 up to the end of June 1914 the writer 
<*ollected ants in Singapore for Mr. H. Viehmeyer, the well-known 
specialist in Dresden. Attempts were made to solve some problems 
of the local ant-fauna, and to breed ants by keeping the dilferent 
9 9 caught at the lamp in a kind of incubator made of plaster-of- 
l^aris which sometimes proved successful. The whole work and 
further plans were stopped by the outbreak of the war. The results 
-obtained so far have been dealt with at length by Mr. Viehmeyer in 
the ‘^Archiv fiir Naturgeschichte,’' 81 Jahrgang, 1915, Abt. A, 
Heft 8, pp. 118-168, where is given a full description of all new 
species. The following abstract is made from Mr. Viehmeyer’s 
paper. 

The collector has to thank Mr. I. H. Burkill, Director, Botani- 
<?al Gardens, Straits Settlements, for his kind assistance in deter¬ 
mining plants and helping him with literature and for his active 
interest taken in the collector's work. 

Collecting-grounds. 

1. The garden of the collector’s house, situated at the 7th 
mile, Bukit Timah Eoad, area about 15 acres, planted with fruit- 
trees, coconut-palms and rubber-trees. Main collecting-ground; 
when no other place is mentioned this garden is always to be under¬ 
stood. 

2. Bukit Timah Hill, Singapore. 

3. Jurong Boad, Singapore. 

4. Chua Chu Kang Boad, Singapore. 

5. Mandai Boad, Singapore. 

6. Ulu Beri, Singapore. 

7. Ayer Terjun, Singapore. 

8. Pulau Bulan (Kiouw-Archi})elago) south of Singapore. 

9. St. Barbe (Pulau P§jantan), a small island in the 
Southern China Sea, halfway between Singapore and Pontianak. 

10. Gunong Angsi, 2700 ft., west of Seremban, Negri Sem- 
hilan, P. M, S. 

11. Perhentian Tinggi, a rubber-plantation at the foot of the 
Gunong Angsi. 

12. Cueub Id., S. W. Johore. 

Journal Mala^n Branch [Vol. H, 1924] Royal Asiatic Society^ 
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To the five last-mentioned places occasional trips only were- 
made, and no systematic collecting conld be done. Pulau Bulan 
and Perhentian Tinggi did not yield anything not found in Singa¬ 
pore, whilst on Cucub the collector found one and in St. Barbe 
three kinds of ants iiot found in Singapore. A few hours collecting 
on the slopes and in the neighbourhood of the bungalow on the to}.)' 
of the Gunong Angsi produced 45 different kinds of ants, 25 of 
wliieh had not been found in Singapore. A closer survey should 
give very interesting results. 

Methods of collecting. 

The ants were collected into small glass tubes and^ as far as 
possible, the different colonies were kept se})arate. Following Miv 
ViehmeyeFs instructions, different methods of collecting have been 
tried. The most successful one was that followed by Forel in the 
jungles of (.Columbia, i.c., searching for colonies of ants in hollow 
places in plants and trees, in rotten tree-stum|)s and branches, in 
decaying wood, underneath loose bark, in branches hollow or honey¬ 
combed by beetlc-lar\^ae and white ants, etc., etc. Very good re>;iilts 
uere yielded by a hedge of small bamboo in the collectors com¬ 
pound, cut down by the gardener at regular intervals, where the 
internodes cut open and withered harboured by far the greatest 
number of colonies and kinds. The sieve could but rarely be used. 
Baiting for ants with honey met with some difficulty in regularly 
collecting the ants attracjted by the bait. The swee])ing of shrubs 
and trees with a butierlly-net gave sometimes good results, but was 
rather j)ainful for the collector owing to the startling oT inosquitoes 
and wasps (penyengat). The ca})tures at the lain}) during the 
evening gave good results throughout the year and yicdded many 
kinds, the colonies of which could not be found. Quaint, but some¬ 
times ver}^ })roductive, placHJS of collecting were the cups of the 
Nepenthes, or Pitcher-plants, where ants nearly always form the 
greater part of the remains of insects contained. White-ant hills, 
which harbour many kinds of aiits, were rare. 

Altogether more than 300 tubes were sent home which yielded 
more than 190 different kinds of ants of which 1 genus, 1 siibgeiius, 
16 species, 13 subspecies and 15 varieties were new. The type- 
sj)ecimeiis were in Mr. Vielimeyer^s*collection. 

List of Species.* 

Subfam. DORYLINAE Leach. 

Dorylus (Dichthadia) levigatua F. Sm. v-ar. breviceps Em. 

Ill a heap of rubbish. 

Aenictus leviceps F. Sm. var. annythiesli For. 5? 

Gunong Angsi, near th e bungalow. 

* Forme lieecrib^ ae new by Viobmieyeir in tlie paper quot^ above 
are distinguished by being printed in italice, 
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Aenictus shuckardi For. $ 

At the lamp. 


Subfam. PONERINAE Lep. 

Phyracaces singaporensis Viehm. 

Colony in the hollow branch of a mangosteen-tree. 

Platythyrea coxalis Em. ^ 9 

In a dead branch of a living tree, in holes and passages ap¬ 
parently made by white-ants or Wtle-larvae, Single speci¬ 
mens caught now and then. 

Platythyrea pusilla Em. var. egena Viehm. 

Jn the garden. 

Platythyrea sagei For. 

Tn a half-decayed trunk of a tree lying on the ground. 

Stictoponera binghami For. 

('olonies in decaying* wood; another in the stump of a shrub, 
just above the surface of the soil; another in the decaying 
trunk of a tree lying on the ground, half in the wood, half in 
the ground; another under an old tin in the garden. 

Stictoponera menadensis Mayr. $ 

Top of Gunong Angsi, in the jungle. 

Odontoponera transversa F. Sm. ^ 

Baited with honey in the garden, single specimens from Bukit 
Timah Hill. 

Diacamma tritschleri For. 9 

Sijigle specimens from Water-reservoir, Thompson Road; from 
Bukit Timah Hill, and one specimen in a Nepenthes-cup. 

Diacamma rugosum Guill. subsp, vagans F. Sm. var. bir- 
mana Em. ^ 

To]) of Gunong Angsi. 

Pachycondyla (Bothroponera) insularis Em. ^ 

Sijigle specimens found when digging up a white-ant hill be¬ 
tween the roots of a tree; colony not found. 

Pachycondyla (Bothroponera) tridentata F. Sm. 

Two specimens in a Nepenthes-cup. 

Pachycondyla (Ectomolmyrmex) leeuwenhoeki For. ^ 

In a rotten, half-decayed branch lying on the ground, Bukit 
Timah Hill. 

Pachycondyla (Betomomyrmex) overbecki Viehm. 

C^olony between the roots of a tree in loose earth. 

Euponera (Trachymesopus) sharp! For. 9 ^ 

As neighbour of, or living together with white-ants; also single 
specimens. 

Euponera (Trachymesopus) crassicornis Em. 9 

19:^4] Eoynl Asiatic Society^ 
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Euponera (Trachymesopus) darwini For. var. indica For. $ 

Both species, of which only the $ $ are known, came to the 
lamp throughout the year, the former rarely, the latter more 
♦ frequently. No $ caught which could be determined as such 
with absolute certainty. Attempts at breeding in tlm incu¬ 
bator failed, and so did a two years^ search for a colony. 

Pseudaponera amblyops Em. 9 

Single specimens in the garden. 

Ponera coaffnis Hog. var. n. singaporensis Viehm. 

In the wet pulp of a large fungus on a tree attacked by white 
ants, and in the rotten wood of a decaying branch. 

Ponera confinls Hog. subsp. n. epinotatis Viehm. 

Under a flower-pot in the garden. 

Leptogenys (Lobopelta) dlminuta F. Sni. subsp. hodgsont 
For. ^ 

From the slopes of the Gunong Angsi. 

Leptogenys (Lobopelta) peiiqueti E. Andre. ^ 

In a rotten tree lying on the ground; also single specimens 
in the garden. 

Anochetus punctiventris Mayr. Q 

Single specimens in the garden. 

Anochetus agilis Em. 

Single specimens in the garden. 

Odontomachus rixosus F. Sm. ^ 

In the garden between the roots of a tree; found when dig¬ 
ging up a white-ant hill; baited at night ^dth honey; single 
specimens from Bukit Timah Hill. 

Odontomachus rixosus F. Sm. var. obscurior For. 9 9 

From the top of Gunong Angsi. 

Odontomachus haematoda Linn. ^ 

In the garden and from Pulau Bulan. 

Subfam. MYRMICINAE Lep. 

Sima rufonigra Jerd. $ 9 

Jurong Hoad, garden, and in a Nepenthes-cup from Ayer 
Terjun. 

Sima pilosa F. Sm. 9 9 

Colonies in dead twigs of Mangosteen-trees and in withered 
bamboos. 

Sima (Tetraponera) allaborans Walk. ^ 9 ^ 

Colonies in dead twigs of Tffangosteen-trees. 

Sima (Tetraponera) allaborans Walk. var. sumatrensU 

Em. i 9 

Colony in the dead branch of a shrub; also single spedmeiiB, 
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Sima (Tetraponera) allaborans Walk, subsp. crassiuscula 

Em. ^ 

Two specimens in Nepenthes-cups. 

Sima (Tetraponera) iulva Viehm. 

Colony in the hollow twig of a mangosteen-tree. Possibly 
only a subspecies of allaborans. 

Sima (Tetraponera) attenuate F. Sm. ^ 

Single specimens in the garden. 

Sima (Tetraponera) difficilfs Em. subsp. longiceps For. 

Colony in the hollow branch of a Chiku-tree. 

Sima (Tetraponera) siggi For. (var.?) 

In the hollowed-out pith-channel of a bough of a mangosteen- 
tree. A single wingless $ in a similar spot. 

SHghtly varies from ForePs description; if different, Mr. 
Viehmeyer suggests the name var. setifcra. 

Pheidole nodgii For. ^ 

One colony under a flower-pot; another underneath a felled 
tree on the ground, colony on the tree not in the ground, but 
covered up by the ants with earth. 

Pheldoie inacrobicuiatus Viehm. 

From the slopes of the Gunong Angsi. 

Pheidole rinae Em. ^ 04 . 

Single specimens in the garden; also found on Jambu-fruits 
lying on the ground. 

Pheidole plagiaria F. Sni. ^ 04 . 

Gunong Angsi. 

Pheidole javana Mayr. ^ 04 . $ ^ 

Colonies in rotten wood; underneath a decaying tree lying on 
the ground, partly in the tree, partly in the ground; in a dead 
stump of a tree filled up with humus, and similar places. 

Pheidole exasperata Mayr. var. polita Viehm. ^ 

Colony in a rotten branch lying on the ground, Biikit Timali 
Hill. In two Nepenthes-cups the prothoraces of a new form 
( ) related to exasperata were found, marked by a singularly 

narrow, long head. 

Pheidole (Ischnomyrmex) longipes F. Sm. var. conicicoilis 

Em. 5 

In a rotten, half-decayed branch of a tree, lying on the ground, 
Bukit Timah Hill. 

Pheidole (Ischnomyrmex) longipes F. Sm. var. continentis 

For. ^ % 

In a rotten branch of a tree, lying on the ground, Bukit Timah 
Hill. ^ and 04 . very aggressive. 

Rfaopalomastlx rothneyi For. ^ 

In dead ends of twigs of Mangosteen-trees, and in the bark of 
the Durian-tree. 

1924] Eoffat Asiatic Society* 
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Myrmicaria arachnoides F. Sm. S $ 

At the lamp; a single wingless 9 in a small pasteboard cell 
underneath a leaf. 

Myfmicaria dromedarius F. Sm. ^ 9 

Gunong Angsi; a number of 9 9, having already shed their 
wings, on a path in the jungle, digging holes int^the?ground. 

Cardiocondyla wroughtoni For. subsp. quadraticeps For. 9 

Caught with the net; colonies in withered bamboo, especially 
between the fibres of the tubes; in a dry branch lying on the 
ground. 

Cardiocondyla nuda Mayr. 9 

Single specimens from St. Barbe Id. and in the garden. 

Cremastogaster rogenhoferi Mayr. 9 

Caught with the net: in Xepenthes-cups; on a tree, visiting 
Coccidae, 

Cremastogaster artifex Mayr. $ ^ 

From Jurong Road, and in Nej>enthe8-cup8. Fairly large 
pasteboard nests round branches of trees and shrubs to serve as 
colonies, and smaller ones on leaves to shelter Coccidae. 

Cremastogaster modiglianii Em. var. sarawakana For. ^ 
Single specimens from St. Barbe Id. 

Cremastogaster overbecki Yiehm. 

Colony in a dead branch of a tree honeycombed by white-ants 
and beetle-larvae. 

Cremastogaster longipilosa For. ^ 9 

Single specimens in the garden; caught with the net; baited 
with honey; in Nepenthes-cups from Ayer Terjun. 

Cremastogaster speagell For. .subsp. taipingensis For. var. 
plcata Yiehm. 

From the top of Gunong Angsi. 

Cremastogaster millardi For. ^ 

Underneath the bark of dead branches; in dead branches in 
passages made by white-ants and beetle-larvae; twice a first 
generation in a hollow branch; 9 9 frequently at the lamp. 
Attempts of breeding three times successful, first generation 
up to ten ^ ^, of the same size as the first generations found 
in hollow branches. Single specimens frequent, also caught 
with the net and found in Nepenthes-cups. 

Cremastogaster ferrarii Em. ^ 

Colonies in withered bamboo; single specimens from Ghua Chu 
Kang Road and Chicub Id., also in Nepenthes-cups. 

Cremastogaster stibniida Mayr. subsp. politula For. var. rugl- 
nota For. ^ 

In the stump of a branch on a living tree; single spedmens; 
also caught with the net. 
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Cremastogaster (Phyaocrema) deformis F. Sin. $ 

Single specimens in the garden, from Chua Ohu Kang Eoad, 
Ayer Terjuii, Bukit Timah Hill and from the slopes of Gunong 
Angsi. 

Cremastogaster (Physocrema) inflatus F. Sm. ^ 

Nest (made from earth or pasteboard) on a branch liigh up on 
a tree at (.hua Chu Kang Hoad. Seems to breed Coccidae in 
the fissures of the bark and underneath loose bark. 

Cremastogaster (Decacrema) decamera For. 9 
At the lamp. 

Cremastogaster (Decacrema) borneensis E. Aiidr6, subsp. 
hosei For. rar. tubuU Viehni. 

Tn the liollow shafts at the end of the branches of a large tree¬ 
like Macaranga at Maiidai-Boad. Very aggressive. 

Cremastogaster (Decacrema) borneensis E. Andre var. ? or 
subsp. ? 

Mr. Viehmeyer is not quite sure about this form; should it be 
a new one, he suggests the name of macarangae. Tn the 
hollow internodes of the shafts of Macaranga hypolevca Mueil. 
Arg. (T. IT. Burkill det.) from Bukit Timah llill and from 
the slopes of Gunong Angsi. (See H. N. Hidley, Symbiosis of 
Anis and TMants. Annals of Botany XXTY, 1910, pp. 457- 
4H3, T. XXXV and xxxvl). 

Mr. Burkill found in the hollow shafts of a Macaranga 
inhabited hy ants some Coccidae, the sizi* of which showed that 
jirobably they had lie(‘n lirouglit in by the ants when quite 
young. 

Ill the same kind ef Macaranga from Bukit Timah and 
Gunong Angsi the same kind of ant has been found, whilst 
anoth(*r kind of Macaranga was inhabited by another kind of 
ant. 

Dllobocondyla cataulacoidea Stitz var. fulva Yiehni. 

(^dony in the liollowed-out ]Hth-iTiannel of a twig of a Man- 
gosteen-iree; single specimens in Xepenthe-cups. 

Prystomyrmex pungens Mayr. 9 

Caught with the net in the garden. 

Caiyptomyrmex beccaril Em. var. glabratus Yielini. 

Three single specimens in the garden. 

Meranoplus bicofor Guer. 5 ( $ ) 

Colony in the ground, narrow passages in loamy soil which go 
deep below the surface. Single specimens on the extra-floral 
nectaries of the spider-orchid, and on tXambu-fruits lying on 
the ground. Moves very slowly. 

Meranoplus mucronatus F. Sm. $ 

From Gunong Angsi, colony in a hollow tree. 

1934] Boyal Asktiic Society* 
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Vollenhovla brevicornis Em. snbsp. minuta Viehm. 

Three single specimens from Gunoiig Angsi. 

Vollenhovla overbecki Viehm. 

Colony in a rotten trunk of a tree, Jurong Koad; also in the 
garden. 

Vallenhovia rufiventris For. ^ 

Colony in the soft wood of a half-decayed tree lying on the 
ground. 

Monomorlum butte 11 For. subsp. demochrum Viehm. 

A number of 1? 5? under a flower-pot on a table under the 
portico. 

Monomorium minutum Mayr. subsp. liliuokalanli For. var. 
javana For. ^ 

In the garden, and from Gunong Angsi; colony in a dead 
branch and in the stump of a branch. 

Monomorium floricola Jerd. ^ 9 $ 

In the garden and from Gunong Angsi; in j)a8sagea made by 
white-ants and underneath the bark of trees; on the extra-floral 
nectaries of the spider-orchid; colonies under loose bark, in 
hollow twigs of the Mangosteeii-tree and in withered bamboo. 

Monomorium latinoda Mayr. ^ 

Single specimens in the garden. 

Monomorium destructor Jerd. subsp. mayri For. ^ 

Single specimens from St. Barbe Id. 

Monomorium pharaonis L. 9 9 

In withered bamboo; mostly single specimens in house and 
garden. One colony in the oflice between old letters; also 
from on board of a mail-steamer. 

Monomorium (Martia) atomus For. var. proeax For. 9 9 

From Bukit Timah Hill and in the garden, colonies in dead, 
hollowed-out branches ; also single specimens and caught with 
the net. 

Monomorium (Corynomyrmex) n. wubg. hospitum Viehm. 

0^ 9 9 and 2 i 3 together with a number of 9 5? of Mono¬ 
morium floricola in narrow passages in the stump of a branch. 

Solenopsis overbecki Viehm. 

Colony in narrow passages in a piece of branch lying on the 
ground. Polygynous colony with 4 9 9 which had lost their 
wings. 

Lophomyrmex bedoti Em. ^ 

In the rotten trunk of a tree lying on the ground. 

Pheidologeton diversus Jerd. 9 3 

In the garden; colony in wood; a procession of ^ in the 
Botanical Garden; the 3 at the lamp. 
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Pheidologeton affinis Jerd. ^ 

In the garden, sing^^le specimen found in the act of being carried 
away by I'lagiolepis longipes Jerd. 

OUgomyrmex overbecki A^iehm. 

Colony in an old trunk of a tree lying on the ground. 

Tetramorium guineense Fab. $ $ ^ 

On trees; in old passages of white-ants; on Jambu-fruits lying 
on the ground ; 9 9 frequently at the lamp. Colonies in wood 
and bamboo; one solitary 9, having lost her wings, in a 
withered bamboo; also from St. Barbe Id. 

Tetramorium scabrum Mayr. ^ 

Single specimens from the garden. 

Tetramorium obtusidens Viehm. 

Two 9 9 together with Cataulams pmelexiuR and Techno- 
myrmex albipes in a rotten branch, Jurong Boad. 

Tetramorium pulchellum Em. 9 

One specimen caught with the net in the garden. 

Rhopthromyrmex rothneyi For. var. intermedia For. 5 

Rhopthromyrmex rothneyi For. subsp. sumatrensis For. ^ 
Both from Gunong Angsi. 

Xiphomyrmex smithi Mayr. var. kanarense For. ^ 

Single specimens in the garden; caught with the net; frequent¬ 
ly on Jambu-fruits lying on the ground. Colony in the 
ground. 

Triglyphothrix striatidens Em. 9 9 

Chiefly single specimens in the garden; once as visitors ot 
coccidae on a flower. Colony under a flower-stand, in a hollow 
part of the bottom. 

Triglyphotrix lanuginosa Mayr. 

Single specimens in the garden and from Gunong Angsi. 

Cataulacus horridus F. Sm. ^ 

One specimen from Gunong Angsi. 

Cataulacus praetextus F. Sm., var. sumatrensis For. ^ 

Together with Tetramorium obtusidens and Teclinomyrmex 
albipes in a withered branch of a tree at Jurong Koad; also in 
Nepenthes-cups. 

Cataulacus granulatus Latr. subsp. hispidus F. Sm. ^ 9 ^ 

Single specimens in the garden; caught with the net; at the 
water-reservoir, Thompson-Road. Colonies in withered bam¬ 
boo. 

Strumigenys godelfroyl Mayr. ^ 9 

Colony in the fibrous tissue about the base of the leaves of a 
coconut-tree. 

Proatta butteli For. M 

In a white-ant hill in the garden. 

1924] Royal Asiatic Society^ 
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Subfam. DOLICHODERINAE For. 

Dolichoderus (Hypoclinea) affinls Em. ^ 

lTi)(ler the bark of a branch of a dead tree. 

Dolichoderus (Hypoclinea) affinis Em. var. nigricans Em. ^ 

Frequently polygynous colonies with many $ 9 having lost 
their wings, in one colony an empty pu})a of Microdon. 
Colonies iji withered bamboo and under loose bark; single 
s))(‘( iniens from Gunong Angsi; 9 9 frequently at the lamp. 

Dolichoderus (Hypoclinea) tuberifer Em. ^ 

From Gunong Angsi. 

Dolichoderus (Hypoclinea) sulcaticeps Mayr. 

J^isteboard nests underneath leaves, ])artly for habitation, part¬ 
ly for keeping Corcidar, 

Bothriomyrmex wroughtoni For. snbsp. dalyi For. ^ 

In the foot of a hollow tree, passages like those of white-ants. 

Jridomyrmex anceps Eog. ^93 

t^oloiiy twice in the ground; single specimens, and caught with 
the net; 9 9 at the lamp, once in great numbers at night on 
a steamer in the Straits of Malacca, at a fair distance from the 
shore. Also from Gunong Angsi and Pulau Bulang. 

J ridomiyrmex levigastus Em. ^ 9 ^ 

C^olonies in bamboo and hollow branches, in fissures of the bark 
or under loose bark, covered up with earth; in the tubers of 
a Visehidiu in the Botanical Gardens and on a tree at ITlu Beri 
under moss and orchids. Single specimens from Bukit Timah 
Hill, Chua Chu Kang Eoad, Ayer Terjun, Pulau Bulang and 
in Nepenthes-cups, 9 9 and ^ 5 at the lamp; ^ very 
aggressive. 

Tapinoma andamanense For. var, capsincola For. ^ 9 

Colonies in the dry branch of a Jambu-tree, in withered bam¬ 
boo, and in the hollow twig of a Mangosteen-tree. One poly¬ 
gynous colony with 4 9 9, which had lost their wings. 

Tapinoma melanocephalum Fabr. ^ 9 

(k)lony under loose bark, closed up with earth, and in a branch 
lying on the ground. 

Tapinoma indicum For. ^ 9 ^ 

Colony in decaying wood in the ground, and in the stump of a 
tree, not far above the surface of the ground, between the stem 
and loose bark, closed up with earth. Single specimens; also 
caught Math the net; on Jambu-fruits lying on the ground. 

Technomyrmex albipes F. Sm. ^ 9 

(blonies in rotten wood, hollow branches and withered bamboo. 
Oaught with the net; single specimens also from Bukit Timah 
Hill and Gunong Angsi. 
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Technomyrmex atbipes F. Sm. var. cordiformis Viehm. 

(klony in a hollow broken piece of a branch of a tree at Ayer 
Terjun. 

Technomyrmex modiglianii Km. subsp. elatior For. ^ 

Single specimens from Gunong Angsi, one specimen in the 
garden. 

Technomyrmex schimmeri Viehm. 

In withered bamboo. 

Semonius gtaucus Viehm. 

One single specimen in the garden. Of this genus previously 
only one species was known from the Kalahari. 


Subfam. CAMPONOTIDAE For. 

Plagiolepis longipes Jerd. $ $ ^ 

Very frequent in house and garden; one colony in a hollow 
tree; 9 9 and ^ ^ at the lamp: also from St. Barbe. 

Plagiolepis exigua For. ^93 

Colonies in withered shoots of bamboo close to the ground, 
the hollow internodes tilled up with loamy soil, wherein the 
passages of the colony; also between the longitudinal fibres 
of withered bamboo; in a dry branch lying on tlie ground 
and in a hollow twig of a Mangosteen-tree. 

Plagiolepis bicolor For. ^ 9 

Caught with the net; colonies under bark or in hollow twigs of 
a mangosteen-tree. 

Plagioiepis rothneyi For. subsp. spiendida Viehm. 

Single specimens in the garden, also caught with the net and 
very frequent in Nepenthes-cups from Ayer Terjun. 

Acropyga acutiventris Rog. var. rubescens For. 9 ^ 

Colony in a half-decayed branch lying on the ground, honey¬ 
combed with passages partly covered with earth (white-ants?); 
part of the colony in the ground underneath the branch. 
Seems to be shy of the light. 

Oecophylla smaragdina Fahr. ^ $ 

SeveraL nests in the garden; in Nei)enthes-cups; from St. 
Barbe Id. 

Prenolepis jerdoni Em. ^ 

Caught with the net in the garden; in Nepenthes-cups from 
Ayer Terjun. 

Prenolepis (Nylanderia) longicornis Latr. ^ 

From Gunong Angsi. 

Prenolepis (Nylanderia) butteli For. subsp. malaccana Viehm. 
One specimen only from Gunong Angsi. Perhaps a distinct 
species. 

1924] Royal Asiatic Society- 
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Prenolepis (Nylanderia) yerburyi For. ^ 

From St. Barbe Id. 

Prenolepis (Nylanderia) clandestina Mayr. ^ 

Colony underneath the bark of a branch lying on the ground. 

Prenolepis (Nylanderia) minutula For. subsp. atomus For. ^ 

Colony in the fibrous texture on a ecK^onut-palm under the 
base of an old frond. 

Pseudolasius clrcularls Yiehm. 

$ caught at tlie lamp. 

Pseudolasitis ludovici For. $ 

Caught at the lamp. Attempt of breeding failed when the 
larvae had tunied into pupae. 

Pseudolasius mayri Em. var. elisae For. $ ^ 

Caught at the lam]), Sungei Burong Estate, Cucub Id. 

Pseudolasius mayri Em. var. duplicata Yiehm. 

$ caught at the lamp. 

Pseudolasius martini For. 3 

('aught at the lamj). Possibly a var. or subspec. of the form 
described by Forel; in that case Mr. Yiehmeyer suggests the 
name eximius. 

Pseudolasius badius Yiehm. 

$ caught at the lamp. 

Genus OVERBECKIA Yiehm. 

Overbeckia subclavata Yiehm. 

Colonies in withered bamboo; one colony in the hollow branch 
of a Mangostecii-tree. 

Camponotus (Myrmoturba) festinus F. Sm. var. eximius 
Em. 

Caught at the lamp. 

Camponotus (Myrmoturba) arrogans F. Sm. at $ 

In withered bamboo; in a Mangosteen-tree; single specimens. 
Also from Cunong Angsi, $ 9 at the lamp. 

Camponotus (Myrmoturba) subnudus Em. 9 (minor). 

At the lamp. 

Camponotus (Myrmoturba) subnudus Em. var. obiuscatm 

Yiehm. 

Colony in withered bamboo; one solitary 9 in a rotten branch 
lying on the ground. 

Camponotus (Myrmoturba) tinctus F. Sm. 

9 caught at the lamp; colony in a half-decayed branch lying 
on the ground. 

Camponotus (Myrmoturba) tinctus F. Sm. var. carinUer 
Yiehm. 

Colony in the rotten trunk of a tree, Jurong Boad. 
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Camponotus (Myrmoturba) maculatus Fabr. subsp. fatuus 
For, var. frater Em. ^ S 
In a hollow tree. 

Camponotus (Myrmoturba) maculatus Fabr. subsp. maxwel- 
lensis For. $ 

In a hollow branch of a tree. 

Camponotus (Myrmoturba) maculatus Fabr. subsp. mitls F. 
Sm. Q4. 

Single specimens in the garden. 

Camponotus (Myrmoturba) maculatus Fabr. subsp. mitis F. 
Sm. var. fuscithorax For. ^ ^ 

Colonies in the end of a branch of a dead tree, in bamboo and 
under an old packing-case on the ground; in the garden and 
from the foot of Gunong Angsi. A $ caught at the lamp 
raised a first generation of 5 ?? in the incubator. 

Camponotus (Dinomyrmex) gigas Latr. 9 04- 

From Bukit Tiniah Hill, Water-reservoir Thompson Road, and 
from Ayer Terjun, single specimens only. One eg. in a Nepen¬ 
thes-cup. 

Camponotus (Dinomyrmex) inezae For. var. simalurana 

For. ^ % 

In tin*, trunk of a tree honeycombed by white-ants. 

Camponotus (Myrmothrix) nicobarensis Mayr. var. exiguo* 
guttatus For. ^ 

Single specimens from Gunong Angsi. 

'Camponotus (Myfmotarsus) nigricans Rog. subsp. nitidiceps 

Yiehm. 

9 caught at the lamp. 

Camponotus (Myrmomaiis) hospes Em. subsp. aduttus Viehm. 

Single s])eciinens from the jungle, Gunong Angsi. 

Camponotus (Myrmambiys) moeschi For. var. iygaea Viehm. 
One solitary specimen from Ayer Terjun, ami one in a Ne¬ 
penthes-cup. 

Camponotus (Myrmambiys) bedoti Em. 

('’olonies in witliered bamboo. 

Camponotus (Myrmambiys) bedoti Em. subsp. sericellus 

Yiehm. 

Between bark and stem on a Ohiku-tree; two single specimens 
together with DoUclioderus affinis, also under loose bark. 

Camponotus (Myrmambiys) bellus For. 04 . 9 

Colonies generally in withered bamboo; twdee in the hollow 
branch of a tree. Outside of the colonies only caught once 
with the net. 

Camponotus (Myrmambiys) bettus For. subsp. adustus Yiehm. 
One specimen, caught with the net. 
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Cmmponotus (Myrmamhtys) ephippiatus Yiehm. 

One specimen, caught with the net. 

Camponotus (Colobopsis) gretae For. $ 

From Gunong Angsi; caught at the lamp in Singapore. 

Camponotus (Colobopsis) vitreus F. Sm. ^ %9 S 

Colonies in withered bamboo, in decayed wood and in hollow 
twigs of Mangosteen-trees. $ $ frequently at the lamp. One’ 
9 caught at the lamp raised 6 in the incubator. 

Camponotus (Colobopsis) vitreus F. Sm. var. angustata 
Mayr. ^ % 9 S 

C!oloiiiea in tlie garden in rotten wood (deserted passag(*s of 
white-ants?) and in bamboo; at Ayer Terjun in the stem of a 
fern, hollowed out to about 5 feet above the surface* of the 
ground, with small round entrance-holes at some distance apart. 
Also single specimens; 9 9 caught at the lamp. 

Camponotus (Colobopsis) vitreus F. Sm. var. vittatula For. 9 
Caught at the lamp. 

Camponotus (Colobopsis) pilosus F. Sm. ^04-9 

From Bukit Timah Hill and in Nepenthes-cups. Single speci¬ 
mens in the garden and from St. Barbe Id. 

Camponotus (Colobopsis) pilosus F. Sm. subsp. gracUentus 

Viehm. 

9 caught at the lamp. 

Camponotus (Colobopsis) badius F. Sm. ^ 

iVom Bukit Timah Hill, Mandai Eoad, Gunong Angsi and in 
Nepenthes-cups from Ayer Terjun. One Colony in the wood of 
a living tree (passages perhaps made by white-ants?). 

Camponotus (Colobopsis) rothneyi For. ^ %.9 $ 

In a hollow branch, Bukit Timah Hill. 

Camponotus (Myrmosphincta) camelinus F. Sm. $ 

From the top of Gunong Angsi. 

Camponotus (Myrmosphincta) doiichoderoides For. subsp.. 
overbecki Viehm. 

Pasteboard nests under the leaves of a tree at Mandai Eoad. 

Poiyrhachis (Campomyrma) fruhstorferi Em. subsp. vari- 
color Viehm. 

Garden. 

Poiyrhachis (Myrmatopa) schang For. var. levluscula Viehm. 

Three single specimens caught with the net in the garden. 
Colony of another very similar form on a palm-leaf in the 
garden. 

Poiyrhachis (Myrmothrinax) thrinax Eog. var. nigripes 
Viehm. 

Pasteboard nest in the twisted leaf of a shrub. 
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Potyrhachis (Myrmothrinax) thrinax Eog. subsp. inconstana 

Viehm. 

Paste])oarcl nest in the fold of a palm-leaf; also single speci¬ 
mens in tlie garden. 

Polyrhachis (Myrmothrinax) thrinax Eog. subsp. saigonensis 

For. 

One $ caugJit at the lamj). 

Polyrhachis (Myrmothrinax) frauenfeldi Mayr. $ 

One $ caught at the lamp. 

Polyrhachis (Myrmothrinax) textor F. Sm. ^ 

In a Xepenthes-(‘U]) Trom Ayer Terjun. 

Polyrhachis (Myrma) mayri Eog. var. obeslor Viehm. 

Single sjx'einiens from Gnnong Angsi and Singapore. 

F^olyrhachis (Myrma) proxima Eog. ^ $ 

Oauglit Avilli tile net in the garden; single specimens in the 
ganlen and from Eukit Timah Hill. 

Polyrhachis (Myrma) pruinosa Mayr. ^ 

Single sjieeinnuis from Jurong Itoad and Mandai Eoad; fre- 
({uently in Ne]»enthes-eups from Ayer Terjun, 

Polyrhachis (Myrma) striata Mayr. subsp. assamensis For. ^ 

Thre(‘ sjieeimens fmm Giinong Angsi. 

Polyrhachis (Myrma) striata Mayr. subsp. tritschleri For. ^ 

One sjieeimeii from Gunong Angsi. 

Polyrhachis (Myrma) villipes F. Sm. 9 

One specimen (‘aught at the lamp. 

Polyrhachis (Myrma) orsyllus F. Sm. ^ 9 

Gunong Angsi. 

Polyrhachis (Myrma) orsyllus F. Sm. subsp. ritsemai 
Mayr. ^ 9 

(Vlony in withered bamboo. 

Polyrhachis (Cyrtomyrma) levissima F. Sm. ^ 9 

Single s|jeeiinens from the garden and Gunong Angsi; colonies 
in withered bamboo (garden) and under loose bark closed up 
with earth ((Junong Angsi). 

Polyrhachis (s. str.) bellicosa F. Sm. ^ 

Single specimens from the garden and from Gunong Angsi. 

Polyrhachis (Chariomyrma) arcuata F. Sm. ^ 

Caught with the net in the garden. 

Polyrhachis (Myrmhopla) aiimata Le Guill. ^ 

Single specimens from Bukit Timah. Hill and Gunong Angsi. 

Polyrhachis (Myrmhopla) tibialis F. Sm. var. parsis Em. 9 

(^aught with the net in the garden; in a hollow branch, of which 
only the bark remained, lying on the ground; in a Nepenthes- 
cup from Ayer Terjun. 
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Polyrhachis (Myrmhopla) hecuba For. ^ 

Colony in withered bamboo. 

Polyrhachis (Myrmhopla) hippomanes Em. subsp. ceylonen^ 
sis Em. $ 

One specimen at tlie lamp. 

Polyrhachis (Myrmhopla) hippomanes Em. subsp. lucidula 
Em, 5 

Colonies in withered bamboo. 

Possibly new var. or subsp.; in that case Mr. Viehmeyer sug¬ 
gests the name lucidissima. 

Polyrhachis (Myrmhopla) bicolor F. Sm, 9 

Single specimens from the garden and from Cucub Id.; one 
9 from Gunong Angsi. 

Polyrhachis (Myrmhopla) sexsplnosa Latr. var. malaccana: 

Viehm. 

One specimen from Gunong Angsi. 

Echinopla rugosa E. Andre. $ 

Colony in withered bamboo. 

Echinopla pallidipes F. Sm. $ 

From the top of Gunong Angsi. 

Echinopla melanarctos F. Sm. ^ 

From the top of Gunong Angsi. 
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By W. G. Stirling. 

lixorcising iise<(l to he carried on in Malacca weekly, though 
it appears lees poinilar today in Singapore and J^eiiang. It is 
practised mainly by China-born Hokkiens of the vegetarian sect. 

At many of these uncanny seanctss I have stood to the 
medium and seen all that took place. At T-aiping in a 

vegetarian festival vuus lield where peo|)le walked Iwire-footed across 
a large coal tire, in which sinners, J suppose, got tlieir feet burnt 
while the just crossed unhurt. Many mediums were ])rt»sent hut I 
was unable to watch the prefiaration of these men, as no one e\<*ept 
members of the sect was allowed inside the tem]>le. Some of 
them earried on cord or chain a sort of ball (Fig. I.) with sharp 
spikes al)out 8 inches long with which they scourged their hack 
and limi)s. As these ghastly-looking ])ersons walked about in the 
crowd one ctould >ee that their self-inflicted wounds were not mere 
scratches. Gii the fire they danccTl and jumped about without 
apjmreiit discomfort and looked as if they were in a state of de¬ 
lirium. 

Thc*si' festivals, which are organized on account of drought, 
sickness or general distress, are nearly always accomjauiied by a 
})rocossion. Tliis is headed by two men, each carrying a large 
Chinese lantern inscribed in large Chinevse characjters with the 
name of the temple w'hence the chief god is taken. Next comes 
a man l>earing on a red pole a large square black flag, inscribed 
with the mystic sign of the “Pat Kw^a’’ or eight-vsided diagram. 
Behind this flag-liearer, four others carry a litter on which lies 
a large drum which a fifth man beats. ()n either side walk eight 
men clashing brass cymbals at regular intervals. A number of the 
loeal gentry, tradt*smen and others follow chanting a prayer and 
carrying lighte<l joss-sticks to perfume the way of the God. At 
a •short distance comes a palanquin upon w:hich the (Jod is seateil, 
exposed to view, so that He may detect the evil spirits that are 
distressing the district. His paiaiiquin is carried shoulder high 
by picked men who belong to the particular tribe or clan who 
favour the temple. Now and again, as if driven by unseen force 
their burden is impelled forward, rather like a piece of wood driven 
by waves. The bearers make a dash to the road side and halt. 
The palanquin sways violently from side to side, aaid as suddenly 
as it has halted, bo it is suddenly impelled forward again. The 
lK»arens with perspiration streaming from their faces get little rest, 
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tiiirl now and again tli^y emit a weird long drawn cry. The 
reason Tor this spasmiodio progression is bec'auise the God is sup- 
])osed to Jiave ])ereeived an evil spirit in the way and has made a 
dash to flog liini niendle^sly with his spirit whip (Fig IT.) or to 
<‘ut him in pieees with liis magic sword. These punishments are 
administered by the (lod through his medium, the most interesting 
person in the procession. 

Jlehind the palani(]uin come the prk^sts and satellites of the 
temj)le and finally the followers of the God and members of the 
public. iSometimes more than one God taken in proc*ession ac¬ 
cording to the grav ity of the distress. 

When these ])ro(essioJis take jdaco the devont householder will 
erect an altar at his door on the route traversed by the God. On 
it are placed food, sweetmeats, tea and wine, a ])air of lighted rwl 
candles, a censer filled with lighted incense, and as the God passes 
the honseholdcr with liglited joss sticks in his bands bows re¬ 
verently. Sometimes the God stot>^ before «. door for a few 
moments to refresh himself. As the God moves off, the house¬ 
holder bums a goodly supply of mock paper money, and fires off 
a Jong string of cnu^kers as a thanlk-otferiing. Having ■|)araded the 
towm, the God returns to his temple, and with due ceremony is 
restored to his shrine to the isound of nmch drum banging,and 
crackers tiring. 

Each God of rejintc Oias at best one medium Shan 

tung,'’ literally a messenger from the Gods, a fairy, into whom he 
descends, to <ommiinfl(iate orders and; advice to the faithful. In 
tlie (procession the medium stands on the poles supporting the 
palanquin^ Ihiis place 1 icing just behind tlie throne on w^hich the God 
is seated. From the look of liis eyes and his deathly pallor, he ap¬ 
pears to he in a state of delirium or trance. He is naked to the waist 
and lids hair hangs dislievelled dowui liiLs hack. A long thiin dagger 
is seated. From the look of his eyes and his deadly pallor he apiiears 
trickles (Fig. HI). With « two-edged sw^orddie cleaveis the air, 
assauiltiiig tJie ml spiritfi which he alone has the power to see 
(Fig. J V.). Suddenly tlie palanquin halts, and tlie medium leaps 
down and miaikes an onslaught on some invisible being. Having 
cut the spirit dnto a thousand piec^^s lie runs Iwiek to the palanquin 
and resumes his places iliehdnd the God. 

Other mediums have a thin dagger thrust through their tongue 
whence the blood drips on to sheeits of paper, which are eagerly 
fongllit for bj the crowd. Mihat more potent diarm agiainst evil 
could there be, tlian this blood which contains the power of the 
Devil-dispeWing God? 8o #iese paper cliarms are liighly prized 
and are worn on tiie person or pa^^ted over tlie door of the house. 

At times the God may order that his medium shall be carried 
in procession seated on a special red c'liair, of which the back, 
the aruas, the seat and the foot-rest are fitted with sharp spikes 
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(Fig. V). Before the procession, pieces of paper are thrust on 
the spikes to catch the blood wliidi flow from the wounds. These 
pa])er .amulets also are highly prized as charms against the evil 
spirits. 



The Spiked Chair. 

The mediums are carried <alK>ut for hours at a stretA, some¬ 
times draped in a long red coat with a white flllet round the head. 
Livid and ghastly tiiey hold the spirit sword or spirit whip with 
which they slay or belabour offending spirits. The spiked red 
chairs are fitted with long poles and <3arried shoidder higli by a 
gang of sturdy men. At the back oi tlie Aair fixed a IJack flag 
on which is to be seen the Pat Kwa and the character iau, 

“h jx'ck,” at the side, at the l>ack a diagram representing the 
seven stars of the Great Bear, the character iau denoting this 
constellatiioTi. This black flag controls the spectre world and the 
constellation of the Great Bear rules the seasons and the course 
of the universe. 

Weird blasts are emitted from long trumpets during the pro¬ 
cession. 

Close to the palanquin of the God are lesser medinante in a 
semi-hypnotac state. They dance and jump about, uttering weird 
cries and slirceks in a falsetto voice. On the God^s fl'etum to his 
temple, the medium is released from his spell and returns almost 
at once to a normal condition. 

The yonng men who become mediums are generally of a highly 
strung and amipineesionable nature. In ordinary life they are youthB 
pale and phyisioally weaik. They cannot stand the strain and loss 
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of blood for many years and Uie saying tiiat those -whom the Gods 
love die early is applicable to them. Tllie so-called birth of a 
medinm. generally occurs at one of these religious ceremonies either 
during the procession, or at the temple. The youth is suddenly 
possesstMl; tlie expression in his eyes appears unnatural; he begins 
to dance and jump about, nmking guttural noises the while. Gra¬ 
dually he works himself into a frenzy. The hy-standers catch hold 
of him and ijjrevent him falling dovm. A prie^- is called and utters 
spells and dncaiitations over him. Presently the youith starts to 
groan, his guttural auhses jgtro'w louder until hiis voice is rjiised to a 
high falsetto pitch, intermingled with unintelligible shrieks. As 
the priest continues to utter s]:)el]s over Idm, tllie youth stares round ; 
hdis limbs shake and lie is sujpported tfind guided to the altar before 
the God. Suddenly he staggers to the altar, and rests him¬ 
self upon it as if 1u‘ was going off te sleep. Thm lie j<um]is up 
with a start and proceeds to dance. The tenijde attendants seize 
hold of him. His wliole body seems to shake. He grasps the 
sides of the table and swaying froni side to side stares blankly into 
the jgloom beyond, where the God is ensihrined. During this time 
tlie ])<riest has been Inirning (yellow) paper after paper u|X)n wliich 
incantations have been written, while a temple attendant beats 
a dniin at first slowly but then faster and fasttir. Tlie medium 
every niow and again liangs bis clenched first on the table uttering 
groans and cries^ like a ijx'rson in groit pain. This is the time 
to ask questions. An interpreter stands beside him. Questions 
are put/ throuigh tliis infteipreter. IncoHieTcnt i^irieks are the 
answers. These answers are quickly UTitten down in intelligible 
Ouiiif'se or translated by the inter])treter. Finally the spirit an¬ 
nounces his intention of taking his de^fWirtiire. 

The drum is beaten. The interpreter takes a cup of water 
from the altar. Into it ashes fro-m the yellow papers (bearing tlie 
incantations) bunit at the beginning of the proceedings, have been 
mixed. 

Taking this water into liis month, the interpreter spurts it 
full on tlie fac*e of the (medium, who juinii])s up and tlirows his arms 
aliove his head. For a second or two ilie stands there in an almost 
theatrical posture, a.nd then siiiiks [back into the arms of the at¬ 
tendants who have been waiting juist bdliind liim, to restrain him 
ahouJd he become violent. He revives almost directly, rubs his 
eyes and ilooiks armmd him, and appears a normal being. 

It is said that these men Oiave no recollection of what has 
taken place- While tlie medium is possessed, hie face is flushed, 
he perspirosi freely, and tlie veins on the temples stand out. The 
written answers are generally medicinal presoriptioiis; for most of 
the people who come to question these mediums are seeking medical 
advice for thtemselves or others. 

These manifeetations cannot occur except in close proximity 
to ^e God and if it is desired to consult the oracle where the 
patient cannot be moved from bis bed, tlie God is carried to lias 
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house on a litter. On arrival the God is (placted on an altar in the 
hall and incense, wines, sweetmeats and tea are iplaced before hinu 
The God is then nnvited to desc*eiid into 'liis medium who has ac- 
comipanied the litter, and tliie prescription is taken down tilirou^ 
the assistance of the interpreter. The medium is stripped of all 
Uipjxer elothiiiij^, a. sihort wliite apron (ti\dded into three parts is tied 
round his Joins, uind a plain or eintbroiderieid red clotili, coveriiiiff 
his stomach, is held in ])ositiion by means of a cord round hiis neck 
and his waist. In the davH of tlie queue th»is was unbraided so that 
the hair hung down his badk in wild disorder. ArnuHl with the 
tA\o-edged spirit sword, tlie niecMum dances and hoij^ around the 
room,, uttering cries and sHirieks. He whirls the wsword about his 
liead, over the sick man, under the bed; toaiohes the bed, door 
]>os^t8i, windows and f'urniture; throws aaide tlie sword, seizes the 
spirit wftiii}) with its carved dragon stock and lasflies the air; again 
he seizes the ball of spikes (Eig. 1.) and slashes his back till the 
blood flows: finally he riiiLs a large needle tliirough his tongue, and 
the blood is collected on shents of q>ai>er whidi are pasted on the 
sick man^s bed and over the windows, and doors of the house. If 
his eerstasy carries him further, the medium thrusts a devil-dispelling 
dagger through his cheeik (Fig. ITT). 

Presently the iiiter[)reter announces that he understands that 
the evil spirits arc" prejmred under cxjrtain conditions to leave the 
stek man. It .may not be necessary for the niediuin to go to the 
full extent of hiis performance as he nmy discover the offending 
fi^pirit 'before he has exliauisted his rites. lUie medium will perhaps 
(iaiK'e his way to la spot in tlie house, or just outside the door to 
a tree;, indicating ihy lus gestures tlmt the evil spirit has taken 
refuge tHiere, and the tree maist he ui^rooted land cut dowm. This 
being done, candles are (lighted and offerings placed at the foot of 
the tree. Sometimes the tree is oiot feWed but tlie axe ajiplied 3 
or 4 times till the medium indicates tliat this suffices. 

Having run the evil spirit to earfh, the God takes leave of 
his medium, w^ho returns home. Tlie God Qiowever is usualiy left 
in the sick aimn’s (house for a few days to keep watch and see that 
tilie evil spirit keeps Inis bargain, Dinring tliese few days the 
divining blocks are used to coiisnlt the God regarding tlie treat¬ 
ment of the patient. 

Shoulld /the patient recover, the God must ilie rewarded. Musi¬ 
cians arc engaged and the God is (*arried back to his temple in 
trimnph, the next male of kin fodlovring to worship and offer thanks¬ 
givings at the shrine. Some present must be given to the temple, 
and this probably consists of a ])air of wooden sicrollis on which 
Chinese characters in (praise of the God have been carved. ISTeedleSfl. 
to say there is much dlicense himiiiig and cracker firing. At the 
annual festival of the God the sick man must offer suitable con¬ 
tributions. 

Should the patient however not recover, the medium must try 
again by scourging and mutilating himself to find the evil spirit. 
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As the gong is beaten louder and faster, tlie slirieks of the medium 
grow more intense, his hands grip the altar table, and he cries to 
the (lod to caid-iire and punish the evil spirit who has hrdken faith 
and is still molesting' tiie sick man. After a \^iliiie the interpreter 
reports that ttias has kien accomplislied, or that tlu> sick man on 
ac(iOfunt of the evil ilil'c he has led as being painisihed, and may liavie 
to flj|)i])ear at the f^ourt of piiiiMiment, wheivi it])e souk of those 
wlio have lived evilly are dealt with., 

Orteji the sick mans garments are changed, the clean set of 
clothes iK'ing taken to the temple and laid oiit on the altar, when 
prayers are offered aiul incense hurnt with pileiitv of mock paper 
money hy the relations. If the case appears hoi)elesis (aaid the 
temj)le attendants usually ffnd out the chaiuvs of recovery hefore- 
hamk as it woulld not do lor the God to lose fa<e!), the ijiter- 
pretation of the nwdiimik sihrieks and cries are framed accordingly 
and no definite answer is given. 

'l^he da.gg(*rs thrust by the iniedimns through their cheeks are 
one of a set of five. The hillt of tHiose daggers bears a ear^’ed re- 
prcisentation of one of the heads of the Mve Generals of the North, 
South, East, West and the General of the Devil-destroying army 
•of Heaven (Fig. III). A set of these daggers is tiisually found 
on the altar, or stuek into the eenser, in front of tHie God, at the 
placic w’bere the^e exorcists j)raclise their rites. The world of 
evil s])irits has no more powerful enemy than tliese live Generals, 
so that tllie liead of one of them on tlie hilt of a dagger implanted 
ill the body of the medium carries the power dowm the blade into 
the medium endowing him with greater power against the eril 
spirits. 

In most instances the blade of this dagger is passed only 
through one cheek. 
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Chinese Loan-Words in Malay. 

By a. W. Hamilton. 

Since the earliest C’hiiiese settlers in the Peninsula came from 
the Hokkien province and alone of all Chinese immigrants have 
attached themselves to the soil and come in daily and friendly con- 
tac't with Malays it is not surprising that almost all the (Chinese 
words incorporated in the Malay language have been borrowed from 
Hokkien, the vernacular of the Amoy district. 

There are less than 200 of these loan words and most of them 
refer to articles of food and househlold utensils or games of (jhance,. 
with no equivalent in Malay. Where a Malay word exists with a 
similar meaning sometimes a Chinese word has been borrowed to 
convey a shade of meaning applicable only to Chinese affairs. For 
instance hoe a societ\ could be expressed by pakatan, o.r kong- 
konn a “ club by perMtkufuan but thei Chinese terms are used for 
Chinese societies and clubs. Some words have been absorbed either 
through the Malay’s ignorance of the resources of his o vn language 
or because it is easier to use a coimnon foreign word which i)eople 
understand rather than a pure but rare Malay word which the 
listener might not know. 

For example hali a cabin ” could be rendered as kurong but 
both these words in colloquial Malay have been replaced by the 
English wwd ^kebeii.’ Similarly kvntau coidd be rendered Inr- 
tinju and teyen as hmmiarn etc. 

Words marked with an asterisk do not occur in Wilkinson’s 
Dictionary, wliilst those marked with an § occur in Shellabear’s 


Dictionary. 

Malay 

Hokkien 


aboe 

^apek 

a peh 

uncle: a familiar form of address 

to elderly Chinese of the lower 
classes. 

anglo 

hang lo* 

a brazier: a small portable earth¬ 
en stove. 

*angki 

ang kM 

a persimmon {pimng kaki Mai.) 

^angpau 

ang pan . 

a present or cumshaw given on 
occasions of rejoicing such as the 
new year, etc. 

ball 

ha U 

a cabin on a junk. 

batni 

hah mf* 

a dish of vermicelli, pork and 
prawns. 

banggl or 
banji 

hdn jl 

a swastika-like pattern in Chinese 
lattice work or glassed tiles for 
windows and balustrades. 
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b^leko 

heh U ko 

bepa or 

*hi phang 

bepalig ^ 


^^becha 

§&e chhia 


botan 

Ho* tan 

bo or 
'^batu bo 

ho 

^^bimpo 

§bln pd* 

*bi or 
^i^kain bi 

hi 

chemer or 
Scheme 

§chhe*^ 

'^chempiang 

^cheng pidng 

chat 

chhai 

chang or 
kueh chang 

fsiing 

chang 

isan 

chongpoh or 
chompoh 

isong pho* 

chingge 

isng gi 


cheki or ^ch'it Jci 

main cheki 

chan isan 

Chun chhun 

chinteng chhln teng 

chinchau chhin chhdu 
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a glutinous inspissated syrup 
nade from new sugar, etc. 

a sweetmeat, of small rectan¬ 
gular slabs of parched rice (6. 
piilut), or peanuts (h, kachang), 
or sesamum (h. hijan), and sugar, 
a riksha; (the Chinese words 
denote a horse carriage not a 
riksha whiich is Idng chhia or man 
carriage), 
the rose }>cony. 
a handmill, a quern. 

a handkerchief, or small face 
towel. 

an ornamental fringe of drapery 
round the top of a bed. 
blind: you blind idiot! (said in 
jest or scolding). 

gang-rdl)bers. 

paint. 

a eonfeetioii of rice put up in 
hamb(x> leaves. 

a square net on a bamboo frame 
which is lifted out of the water 
(Malay tangkul). 
a cook. 

a procession of decorated cars and 
Hoats bearing children dressed as 
puppets, etc., held on occasions of 
thanksgiving. 

a ])opular Chinese card game 
})layed witli small oblong cards 
{daun cheki). 

(W. isdp jj kl which is incorrect), 
a conical basket used by Chinese 
during the festival of the seventh 
moon. 

a Chinese inch: of a Chinese 

foot. 

a revenue officer: a subordinate 
officer of the government Mono¬ 
polies and Customs Department. 

a cooling jelly made from a plant. 
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*chian 

§c//7/^a” 

to entertain: to give a Cliinese 
dinner. 

chinchu 

fshn tsu 

the suf)ereargo of a (Jliincse ship: 
the owner’s representative on 
board ship who is both purser and 
sui)er(*argo. 

chiu or chu 

cli i a 

spirituous liquor. 

*chimche“ 

^chhim che" 

ail air well or oi>en area in the 
(‘enln* of a house. 

chukin 

*clthin hiti 

a Imtliing cloth worn round the 
loins. 

chi 

ch *'* 

a Chinese measun* of weight used 
es]>ecially in weighing o]>inm: a 
inaee or a tael. 

che*' che^ 

^rhhe'*^ rhhe^^ 

Chinese eunbals. 

'^'chaipoh 

^rlihai ptr 

dried and suited turnips. 

%hapjiki 

Isap ji hi 

a lottery of twelve letters or signs 
also a game of cliance jilayed on 
rt hoard with 1:^ squares eorres- 
]K>nding to the letters (the latter 
game is often terniiKl dnipjiki 
IKinjang), 

guwa or ’5*goa 

goa 

T: the first person singular some¬ 
times us(‘d in speaking to (hiinese. 

^'gimpai 

gin pal 

a siher or gold ornament like a 
lock<*t siisfiencled round the neck 
by a chain. 

%inchu 

gin dm 

rongi* for tlie face, lit., ^ernlilion. 

hong 

*liong 

th(‘ paper on which the stakes for 
a Whdi Well lottery were entered, 
{hong means to seal u]> as a pack¬ 
age or letter) ; kuhi hong a gam¬ 
bling tout who goes roun<l collect¬ 
ing the stakes for a Wall AVeh 
lottery and enters them on a 
staker’s ticket; fihun kuki hong 
to stake with such a person. 

hun 

hun 

a (liinesc* weight used in weighing 
opium: a candareen or yV) a 

mace or i of a tael. 


*hun 

(2) a Chinese measure of length 
of a (■hinese inch. 


*// On 

f3) a share, a portion. 

*hoe 

hue 

a society esjiecially a secret society 
Tiaii Te Hoe (TOiiieii Te Hoe) 
The Triad Society. 
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5^*hoesiu*^ or 


wesiu*^ 

^hne sift”' 

a Chinese priest. 

inchi 

ien chi 

rouge: coloured powder for dye¬ 
ing sweets, etc. 

jjepun 

jit pun 

Japan. 

jose 

jidu se 

crepe., 



a char aether or phrase used as a 
mark or sign: a sign over a door 
to represent the firm. 

kingkit 

*kim hiet 

a tiny red lime. 

kanar 

*ka nd^ 

the (^hinese olive eaten salted or 
as a sweet preserve. 

kangsin 

*k‘an sin 

a treacherous person, a traito/ous 
minister in C^iinese plays. 

kongsi 

kong si 

a partnersliip, a society, an asso¬ 
ciation, a clnb: kongsi gelap a 
s(‘eret society. 

’•‘kongkoan 

kong kodn 

a Chinese club. 

kipsiyau 

*kip sio 

a pipkin : a small earthen pot with 
straight handle and spout that 
can be j>ut on the fire. 

'•'kampoh 

^khdfn piY 

to cover with a cloth (used as a 
(‘ommand to riksha pullers to put 
up the hood and apron et<‘.). 
hecha herkainpoh, a closed up 
rickslia (as used by Malay 
women). 

kun 

kun 

a border: an edging: a trimming 

kuntau 

kihi than 

to box: hPrkiinlan, main kuntau 

kuchai 

%ku> chhdi 

leeks. 

'^'koachi 

koa chi 

dried melon seeds for eating. 

koyok 

*ko* idh 

iiK'dicijia] ])laster. 

kechuak 

ka isodh 

a i*o(‘kroach. 

'^'kichak 

^khit chuih 

a beggar. 

^kapchio 

khap chhid 

a gambling game of heads or tails 
played by spinning a Chinese cash 
on a smooth board. 

*kekwa or 
^'bunga kekwa 

kek hoa 

the chrysanthemum. 

'^'kamchai 

^kiani chhdi 

salted vegetables especially the 


mustard plant soaked in brine. 
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'^kangka 

kdng Tcha 

a hamlet or large communal shed, 
usually on a river occupied by 
Chinese engaged in some pioneer 
undertaking such as a gambler 
estate: kdng kha denotes a port or 
landing place near the limits of 
navigation upstream. 

lengkeng 

leng Tceng 

the dragons eye fruit (Malay, 
mala kuching). 

langkan 

Idn kan 

a balustrade: a railing. 

'•'lanchiyau 

Idn chidu 

the ])enis: a term of abuse (W* 
Ian ). 

lu 

lu 

you: the second person singular 
employed in speaking to C-hinese. 

loteng 

Idn leng 

an upper storey: upstairs. 

iochuan 

link chhoan 

a strong silk fabric used by 
Malays for making loose trousers. 

or buah lai ^lai 

a ))oar. 

laichi 

ndi chi 

the fruit Ncpheliuni lit chi. 

loki 

16 - ki 

a Cantonese prostitute. 
nt^niah loki^ a brothel. 

*langcha(Pen.) 

Jang chhia 

a riksha. 

losun or ^sa- 
kit losun 

loll sun 

consumption, to fall into con¬ 
sumption. 

'^'naik lotang 

loll iCing 

to get into a rage: to get violently 
angry, to be povssessed. 

mek 

meh^ 

the pulse. 


in r* 

flat strips of wheaten dough eaten 
as macarroni. 

^misoa" 

§7/n” sod*^ 

vermicelli 

nyolo 

Id* 

a brazier for burning incense. 

'•'nia 

Tiu'i^ 

a collar. 

pa puwi 

*ponh poe 

a method of taking the auspices 
in ('hinese temples with the aid 
of two kidney-shaped blocks of 
bamboo root. 

pakau 

phah kail 

a Chinese game of cards resem¬ 
bling vingt et uii played with 
European cards: daun pakau — 
European playing cards. 

pangkeng 

pang keng 

a bedroom: a cubicle: a sleeping 
bench. 

panju 

^pdn jiu 

a handkerchief: a napkin. 

po 

p6 

a Chinese gambling game played 
with an oblong brass dice box. 
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pohok or 
po* ok 

%p6U ho 

pcpfjennint used medicinally mt- 
nyak po*ok. 

pechun 

Is an 

the dragon boat festival (properly 
pe Jmg tsiln). 

pekak 

%peh kak 

aniseed. 

^'paikau 

pai kdu 

Cliinesii dominoes. 

^pechai 

§pph chlidi 

white cabbage {saijor put eh). 

^'pebin 

pell hln 

a gambling game jdayed with a 
teetotum having S facets. 

'•'pokoa“ 

p6 kon^' 

the croupier: the manager of a 
gaming table. 

*pit 

pit 

the Chiiuw brush pen. 

‘•=pa’ bu 

%phah hu 

a mixture of boxing and tumbling 
main pa bn to tumble a^ an 
acrobat. 

popia^ 

^jKjh pia^ 

a thill pancake. 

pongkis 

^pan ki 

a wicker shovel basket with han¬ 
dles. 

•*poya 

pa Ilia 

a w(K>den s(*o(>p used for bailing. 

sengse 

si 71 se^* 

a (‘hinese dcK'tor. 

singke 

som 

sin kheh 

a coolie fresh from (3iina, a new 
comer, a greenhorn. 

11 Chinese herbal root used as a 
tonic: akar sota. 

sampan 

sam pan 

a sampan: a small boat. 

sowah 

soak 

over, finished, ended, done with. 

sppuwa 

sty pod^ 

an abacus. 

sehu 

*sai hu 

smart: clever: an adept: a skilled 
workman: skilled in any parti¬ 
cular art. 

'"'samseng 

sant seng 

a professional rough. 

%usek 

^su sek 

a Chinese card game played with 
small cards of four colours. 

^sse« 


ft cognomen. 

*sia“ 

si<V^ 

a basket consisting of several hori¬ 
zontal trays fitting into each 
other. 

mavgkok si<P^ an enamel tiffin 
basket. 

=^-siki 

si ki 

a Chinese card game. 

^*sue 

soe 

misfortune: ills tarred : anything 
liringing bad luck. 
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tepoh 

teh p6 

’Hitang 

ie fJidng 

teng 

icng 

tengsi 

Ihng si 

tangsi 

ihdng si 

tanglong 

leng liong 

tapekong or 
to’ pekong 
or tokong 

tod peh l^ong 

lek pi 

^ihih pi 

tim 

tlm 

towakang 

ion Ichang 

tauchang 

ihdu isatig 

toko 

th/r I’lid* 

tauke 

ihdu he 

tauge 

tau ge 

teh 

U 

tesi 

fe si 

tiyap 

*fhmp 

'Hekoh 

^te ho- 

-i'taiko 

^fhdi ho 

teyen 

^te ien 

'^toako 

^ton ho* 

^'taijin 

Ifli jiro 

^tauyu 

^tau iu 

'’'tauhu 

fau hu 

*(’tawa 

%ihdu d 

*‘*tekong 

^tdi hong 

-Hoaha or toha 

^iod hd 

^toa® 

fhoa^ 


vide p6: in Chinese teh p6 means 
to stake at p6 so that main po is- 
the eorrecter expression in Malay, 
a })added rattan basket used as a 
tea cosy. 

a Chinese lantern: a lamp, 
a SOU]) s}>oon. 
gut. 

a Chinese lantern, 
a Chinese joss: a Chinese temple. 

a short trident used in hand to 
liand fighting. 

to stew by cooking in a covered 
receptacle. 

a person puffed up witli conceit: 
superciliousness. 

a queue: a pigtail, 
a warehouse: a godown. 
a towkay: a well to do (^hinese: 
an eniiployer of labour: the head 
of a business. 

bean sprouts eaten as a vegetable, 
tea. 

a teaspoon. 

a dose of medicine: a small bun¬ 
dle of Chinese drugs {nhat tiyap). 

a European teapot, 
leprosy. 

to get up a subscri])tion. 
a large lighter built on the lines 
of a sampan: a toalcow, 
a Protector of Cliinose: opts tax- 
jin tlie (Chinese Protectjirate. 
bean sauce: soz. 

bean curd shaped but not pressed, 
an informer: a gambling in¬ 
former. 

coxswain: steersman. 

mourning: pahai toaha to be in 
mourning dress, 
the game of fan tan. 
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'{'tekoan 

^tfi kodn 



tahang 

*thdng 

unchui 

Inin (lihoe 

usai 

O' sdi 

upau 

io pau 

ui 

hvi 


a Chiiii(*se squat round teapot with 
smalt spout. 

tlie front hall of a (*hinese house. 

a till): a hath tub. 

a tobacco pi])e. 

opium dross. 

a small satclicl or purse. 

cart]leiiware : pottery. 


Probably derived from Chinese. 


anj^lon^ 


chawan 

locheng 


potiya 


a pavilion : a summerhonse: ? from lonj ^a eover(‘d 
jK>rti(‘o: a sahjon + tJie word nmj ‘red’ th(‘ colour 
of rejoitdn;*, but th(‘ eonil)ination i< unknown in 

('liinese. 

a ]K)r('elain cup or bov^l? fn'm the Cantouese child 
iriui. 

a hell from dicnfi * a bo-11 or iron^* with a lioss ^ 4 
the word Id - *a ^'on.^ without a boss’ but the 
(Mjiiiihination Id cheng is Hinknown. 

an oV(‘rs(‘er of labour: from gd /dV' iieadman of 
a ward in -a town. 


tengkoh 

pontens: 

tong 

banchi 

tolo 


opium dros.Ni ? from ko ‘ o[)ium dros^ ’ f tciig Si 
lain])' a eonibination unknown in Chinese. 

Mo bilk’ is in use in loi'al 'Chinese in tlie form 
jihun feng where ghun niean^ to ‘run away and 
eseajie.’ 

‘ a tub ' from Ihotg. 

a census, fixim bhi click * an tttieial roll of jieople 
belonging to a ])laee or district.’ 

‘the headman of a gambicM* ])lantationfrom 
liiV' Id. 


chengki 

.4vr-^ 

chunza 

daching 

perni 



a run of luck : to e-xpose lotterv tickets at a karauiat 
to find out the hickv n-uniher: from setig ki to take 
ad\antage of an opijiortunitv. 

a 'gaime liike drangflitvs, from cfihiiV' kt. 
a .small lioat at Batavia; from isihi ‘ a small lioat.^ 

a steelyard? from tiie CantLnese tdi chhetig or big 
steel-yard. 

a (hiiin'ese bowl for gold fisli ? = ghdn a bowl. 
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kang a wide mouthed tub ? from the Cantonese Icorfj ^ a 

wideniouthed earthenware jar/ 

anchong a glazed earthenware pot ? from Cantonese ham 

ehiong ‘ a covered earthenware pot.^ 

•chiyau ^to row standing^ ? from the Chinese chiu^ *an 

oar ’ but * to row standing ^ is h) chiu*^ not chiu^ 
alone. 

dohut or a peach ? from iho a peac*4 at may il>e Si^n a 

buah dohut maatatei use of tho hut ^ a peach stone.^ 

kok ‘ a yoke ’ ? from /n" ko, 

kueh cakes; koe ‘ soft caike® pastries.’ 

glat to tease fr.an giet ‘ to joke or jibe at a man.^ 

kencheng a Chinese drill worked with a bow, from keng isng. 


Possibly derived from Chinese. 


bichu 

a screw jack. 


tajin 

starch. 


main top 

a (Chinese game. 


main tuwi 

do. 


tike 

a small pellet of opium prepared for a 

pipe. 

chowek 

a soup plate or bowl of Chinese make. 


ka 

a Chinese game of cards. 


kelenteng 

a Chinese temple. 


kinchir 

•a waterwheel. 


tongkang 

a tongkang. 


jong 

a junk. 


lakyu 

a chopper of Chinese make. 


koyam 

broth of flour meal. 


kuwi 

a brazier’s mould. 


koseng 

cleaned out at gambling. 


kuwa 

a card game. 

•nling 

inchar 

a drill bore. 


opar 

plain cooking of meat, etc; 
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Three New Races of Sciurus vittatus 

By F. X CiusEX and C. Bodex Kloss 

(Records o£ the Raffles Museum, No. 1) 

Oil the Malay ]Vniiiiisula and its islands oecur two groups of 
the subspecies of Sciurus vUiatws, the common red-iiellied squirrel 
of Malaysia:—the itiiniaius grouj), distinguished by a deep rufous 
tail-tip without black annulations and by Tticlily coloured under- 
parts; and the vUlalus grou]) in which the tip of the tail is annulated 
and at iinost suflused uiith red Wlnilc the underside of the body and 
limbs are paler: the latter may again l)e divided into two lo(*al sub- 
grou])!S, one represented by pcuinsularis (very close t-o tlie typical 
riffntvs of sonth-W(*st Sumatra) with richer, more ferriigineous un- 
<h*rparts; the other (*onsisting of forms like suhlufcus with [laler, 
more ochraceous under])arts. 

S. i\ miuMus occupies the greater ])art of the Malay Peninsula 
and is ]>ased on specimtins from Trang in JVninsuliar Siam: it 
extends south without interru])tion at least as far as Xorth Jtthore 
on tdie West and probably occMipies all the coaintry north of the 
Ihihang l^iver in the t*ast. It also occurs s])()radically in the ex¬ 
treme south of .Johore ((junong Pulai, shores of Johore Strait and 
Sedili district). 

S. i\ jwuinsularis desc^ribed from the momth of the Endau 
Kiver, south-east Pahang, possibly extends north to the Pahang 
Piver and e\eii beyotiid: it is found througliont dohoiv except in 
tlie nofrth-east and in the extreme south-east (‘orner where, south of 
the Lehani Itiver, occurs r. subluieus. 

The on the islands belong in nearly every case to the 

group - o(*(mpyiiig the adjacent part of tlie miainland. Thus the 
s(|Uirrels of Penang and the islands off Kelanitan and Treiiggaini 
are o-f the nnniutus group; those of Tionian and Tiuggi islands of 
pcninsularis tyjie, as is the very variable and doubtfully distinct 
squirrel of Singapore which has been jmnied situfapurensis. The 
animals of m,(vd; of the islands otf the East Johore coast are yellow- 
hellied, like suhlufrus: and tliongh tlu^e islands (Peniangil, Aor, 
etc.) are geogra.piluc’afly 'nearer the peninsuhris than the suhluteim 
area it may 'he noted that these tlmv /jdaces lie farthest to the west 
as does Mapor Island in tlie Hhio Arcihiipelago where another 
hilcits squirrel occurs. The remaining islands of the Phio Archi- 
jKdago are iniliaWted'by pcuinsularvi is South-east Sumatra. 

Broadly speaking, the utiniaius forms are ])urely continental 
while the viitnins forms occur elsewhere in ^falaysia except in the 
Javanese province., 

In going over the vilfafus sipiiirrels in the Paffles Museum we 
have found examples from three islands that seem as worthy of 
distinction as others (that liavc been named. 
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Sciurus vittatus lighti siilxsip. Jiov. 

Like yS\ r, inirmlvn Miller, but *witli tlie rufous urea of the tail 
less ext^msive, tlie <lark lateral strdjpe shorter, less black and much 
^^rizzled with tawny. 

Ill the iiiiiiiority of speeinieiis the dark side isirijie is almo.Nt as 
intense a blaek as in the mainland race, but in the majority it is 
overlaid with the colour inf tihe abdomen while in some examples it 
scarwly differs in cdlour from the back. The island auiimals as a 
scries are quite distinct from a series of the mainland S, v, minialm. 

The degmdatlion of tihe bladk stri,]jes h} the colour of the under¬ 
parts is the first (Sit(^i|> towards thicir disapjieaTance and tlie squirnd 
of IVnaii^ Island exhil>its the same tendencies as those inhabiting' 
the llcdang and Perhentian Islands in the same latitude on the east 
eoast of the JVninsula. 

Type. Adult male (*ollected at Telok Bahang, Penang Island,, 
AVest (N'^ist, Malay Peninsula by E. iSeinmnd on lUth March 1911, 
Field Eo. 4119. 

S])e(*imens examined. XiiH^ from tlie same locality. 

Sciurus vittatus stellaris subs[). nov. 

A raix' of tlie ppfiinsHlariat siih-gronip of suhsjiecii^, but with 
the back darker, more blackened than any others. 

Ty]>e. Adult male (‘olleeted at Pasir Panjang, Bintang Id., 
Itbio Ar<‘hipcilago bv H. C'. Bobinson and E. Seimund on Stii thine 
1998. Xo. 17;h;/()8. 

Specimens e.xamiiied. Five from the type locality. 

Sciurus vittatus lunaris subsp. snov. 

Like* 'i\ ,sle/l<iris witJi a dark back, but the ninderparts a 
little less decqdy rufous, sides k^f the face greyer, pale lateral eti’ipe 
creamy ratiier tliaji (buff ajid the tail, especially lieneiath, paler on 
account of the ligtiter colour of the creaany annulatious. 

T/ypf. Adult female collecti*d on Bulan Island, llbio Archi¬ 
pelago by F. N. (9iascu on 3rd April VJ2^, Field No. 9. 

Sfjiecimens examined. Seven firnn the type locality. 


Notes on the Fauna of Pulau Bulan, Rhio 
Archipelago. 

By F. X. CuASEN. 

(Records of the Raffles Museum, No, 2) 

Ihilau Bulan lying to the west of Batam and .sejmrated firom 
that larger island by a very narrow strait was not indud:ed in th<> 
mammal survey of tHie Ithuo-Arclidpelago snade by tine Federated 
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The Fauua of Pulau Bulan, lllno Archi{>elago. 

Malay States Museums department in 1908. Previous to this date 
the i.S'land seemis to iliave heen visited once only by a n'ajturalist, viz.. 
Dr. \V. L. Abbott in 1907. 

The results of a short colleetiug tri]) of ten days on behalf of 
the Baffles Museum at the l)egininng i.if April 1924 may therefore 
he worth recording. Tlio main object of the \isit was to collect 
mammals but these jiroved so scarce that the opi)()rtunity was taken 
to obtain small collectioiis of other animals. 

l^ie whole island is leased In* the Netilierlands India (lovern- 
nieait to a rubber (‘onipany and on account of tlie energy shewji by 
the latter in o])ejjiiig up the countrv' to grVrw riiibl)er and coeomits 
it would be difflcult to imagine a more depressing j)(lace from a 
naturalist’s point of view. All those* jwirts visited were either 
plantations, or eovored ith a secondary growth difflcult to pene¬ 
trate. A certain amount of timber remains on the northern slopes 
of the p(*ak hut this is not large and is too isolated to afford shelter 
to inajiy animals. Tlien* is snf)posed to be some jungle on the 
western coast but it was in i found |)ossiiible to visit this area in the 
time available. The highest point, Bulan l*etak, riseis about S'lM) ft. 
and 071 ac(*ount of its isolation and shajie forms a (*onspi(*uous 
landmark. 

The hiistorv of Pulau Bulan would no doubt jirovo of consider¬ 
able interest if investigated. Tradition holds that it was a 
pirates’ home; and a straight channel cut througli the mangrove 
area from sea to sea at tlie northern end is su])p 08 ed to have been 
dug as a means of escape and is still known as Selat Acheh.” 
Bmalil (‘anuon of rough workmanship have iK^en discovered on bhe 
island. Tlie ojijiort-unity has been taken of incoi'porating in these 
notes, several records of 'spe(*imeiife seait to the Museum l)y Mr. and 
Mrs. de Burgli Thomas, Avho live on the island, and to whom wo 
are very mu(*h iiidehtrd for assistance. 

In the fallowing lists (►f mammlHls and birds all those species 
hitherto kmowii from the isla.iid are included, hut only tliose ob¬ 
tained in the collections made in April 1924 have a number pre¬ 
fixed. 

MAMMALS 

1. Macaca irus ((kiT.). 

2 $ 

Klliot has separated the {inimals from Bintang and Batam as 
binfcuigensi': which lis stated to differ from the •Singajx>re race 
{doUmani) in larger size, ditferent cranial characters and in colour, 
having tlie toij> of tin* head re<1der, tlie anns ’m\we thickly speckled 
with .yellow and the legs much paler (‘‘a smoke-grey instead of 
iron grey ”). 

The limited matei*ial at our disj^osal compared with a female 
from Singapore island tends to bear out these colour differences but 
animals from Bintang and Batam can be exactly matched by sjieci- 
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mcMis from the iiiainlaiid of tlie Malay Peninsula and we tliercford 
leave the is])eeim'eins listed ahovc undt‘r a 'binominal. 

Presbytes cristata (Ilaffles). 

Small numbers of a dark monikev seen in the mangrove, ljut 
not eolleeted were j)roluihly c, pullaia Thos. and Wr., of Bintang 
and Batiam Islands. TJiis lanpir ds said l;o be <‘ommon on the 
island. 

I The tiger, although reeord(‘d from Bintang, has never been 
knowji to visit Bulan, a somc'what sur[)Fising fact eonsidering the 
abundaiK'O of pigs on the island. | 

Arctogalidia trivirgata fusca Miller 

A sipeca’men eolle<*ted by J)r. W .lj. Abbott is recorded by Lyon 
under tllu', above n-anie hut as the anumals from Bintang and Batam 
liave siiJK-e hern separated re-eva mi nation of the speeimeii is de- 
si raide. 

2. Tragulus javanicus stanleyanus Miller 

Quite typic^al examples of tlhis iraee descrihed from Batam. 

[The Kijang {Mnnliacns tnvfifjak) appears to be quite un¬ 
known on Bulan and no form of the smaller mouse-doer {T. katicliil) 
has been discovered.! 

3. Siis cristatus andersoni Thos. & Wr. 

Unfortunately two of the specimens are not fully adult hut 
they a})<])ear to answer faiirly well to the deseniplion given for this 
subspecies. This })ig, tin* “ hahi-utaii,’^ is very jdentiful. 

It seems toleraldy certain that the large Bus harhatus does not 
occur in Bulan. 

Ratufa ailinis bulana Lyon 

Xo giant-squirrels were met v'ith on the present occasion. 

4. Sciurus vittatus lunaris Lhasen and Kloss 
r> 3,2 $. 

A ^jeculiar insnlar race, ffadrlv numerous and at times very 
doisiruetive in the wcoirut ({diuitations. 

5. Rattus concolor (Blyth) 

3 3 

Best left under a bdnjcimdnal title until compar(‘d with topo- 
tvpieal matcTiail froan Burma and Sumatra. Taken lin th^ grass 
near an empty iioiise. 

6. Rattus rattus diardi (Jent.) 

3 9 

Found side by side witli the next form. 
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7. Rattus rattus rhionis Thos. & 

8^,6$ 

These speeinieii'^ are ])'ro])ably best reft'rred to rlnotm, described 
from Biiitang and also found on Batam (the neighi)ouriiig island 
of Bulan) and Sanli Tisland. They are 'ery darflc a.lx)ve and differ 
markedly from, tilie greN-bellied dinrdi and from the usually lighter, 
white-bellied form of " country-rat.^^ 

Cynopterus brachyotis (Muller) 

Hmballonura monticola monticola Temm. 

Cheiromeles torquatus IJorsf. 

Xot uncommoj*, but not obtained. 

8. Scotophilus castaneus (ITorsf.) 

Xot ]>reviouslv rec-orded from the Itliio-Arcliipelag’o., Witli the 
ex(*e]>tion of tin* last-mentrioned species no bats were seen on the 
wtimg. The sjveimens listed were obtained fri an a cluster of bats 
found resting, during the day, on the underside of the leaf of a 
eoconui-])alm. 

Manis javanica Desm. 

Obtained by Or. Abbott. 

BIRDS. 

The birds are of m> particular interest being mostly representa¬ 
tive of the comnion lowland fauna of tin* Malay IVninsula and 
Siuniat ra. 

The common l)irds of the island wen* \ery strong numerically: 
pigeons and sunbirds were particularly plentiful. 

The sipecimcn of Trvron fulvicolll^ is peilhaps worthy of note, 
as this species and riilinopus jumbu seem to be the least common 
of the local small pigeons. Lepiocotna hrasiluiHa was the common 
sunbird in some part'> of the island. The Java sparrow (Mufiia 
oruzivara) seems to have established itself fairly well but tlie only 
bird shot shoved unmistakt'able signs of having been kept in 
captivity. 

Turnix pugnax Temm, 

1. Tronm f. firhicollis (IVagl,) 

2. *Treroii v. vernans (Linn,) 

3. Treron olax (Litin.) 

4. D'uouJia a. aenea (Linn,) 

5. Streptotn^-liia chvinensis tigrina (Temm, tind Knip) 

6. CJHialcophitps i., indica (Linn.) 

Butorides striatus suhsp, 

Haliaetus leueogastor (GmeL) 

Haliastur indus intermedius Gurney. 
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Halcyon chloris subsp. cyanescens (Oberh,) ? 

Anthracoceros ooronatus convexus (Tefnm,) 

C^aprimulgus macrourus bimaculatus Peale 
Hemiprociie longipcniiis harterti Stresem, 

Micropiis affinis suhfurcatus (Blyih) 

Oacomaiitia sp. 

Centropiis l)engalenais javanensis (Jhtmont) 

Diiiopjnm javanentee (Ljung) 

7. Dicaenm t. trigonostigma {Scop.) 

Chal(*ostetha c. (*ak*ostt*tha (Jard.) 

8. Aethopyga s. siparaja (Raffles) 

9. LeptO(*oma b. brasiliaiia (Gmel.) 

Leptocoma jugularis ornata (Less.) 

"10. Anthre})tes m. nialacH'ansis (Scop.) 

11. ♦Hirnndo j. javanica. (Sparrot.) 

Anthiis richardi malayensia Eyton 

12. Munia oryzivora (Linn.) 

13. *Munia atrioapilla (Vieill) 

14. Gracula j, javana (Cuv.) 

15. ♦Aplonis ]>anayensi8 strigata (llorsf.) 

13. Orthotoinus aepiuin cineramis Blyih. 

IT. Orthotomus atrigiilaris Temtn. 

18. Disaemurus paradiseus platurus (Vieill.) 

19. *lihipidura j. javanica {Sparrm.) 

Fycnonotus goiaver aualis (Uorsf.) 

20. Copsychiis saiilaris musicus (Raffles) 

21. Pyenonotns p. plumonus Blyth. 

22. Chloropsis viridis zosterops Vig. 

23. Mixornis ru])ricapilla pileata (Blyih) 

The nes'ta and eggs (•<;ir nestlings) of those species onarked with 
an iisterisk were seen or obtained. The birds of the above list 
were, with few exceptions, common. 


The Malaysian Members of the Genus Fregata 

By F. X. CiiASEK find C’. Boden Klosb 

(Records of the Rafflec Museum No. 3) 

Wien Ogilvie-Grant dealt with the frigate-birds in 189*8 (Cat, 
Bards. Brdt. Mus. XXVI.., pp. 442-449) he recognised but two 
sp^ies, a large and a small cne, Fregata aqvila (Ldnn.), and F. 
ariel (Gould); but Mathews has since shown (Austral Avian 
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Record, II, pt. 6, 1914) that other s])eeies also exist and has fur¬ 
thermore described several new siib-speeies. Re-examination of all 
specimens, especially those obtained prior to tlie publication of Mr. 
Mathews^ paper, is tlierefore desirable and we are indebted to Dr. 

E. , Mjaberg of Sarawak aJid Dr. K. W. Damimermann of Buitenzorg 
for the opportunity of examining the frigate-birds in the collections 
under their charge. 

A(*f*epting the (‘orrection given bj' liotlisdiild (Nov. Zool, 
XXII, p. 145, 1915) as to the provejiance of F. 7ninor (Gmel.), 
we find that the following forms have to he included in the 
Malaysian avifauna :— 

F. arfuiJn (Linn.) 

F. andretrd Math. 

F, minor minor (Gmelin) 

F. minor aldahrensifi Math. 

F, ariel ariel (Gould) 

Adapting the keys given by Rothschild (loc. cit. p. 146) we Imve 
for the Malaysian forms :— 

Adult males. 

5 Large white patch on sides of abdomen 
'{No white pat(*h on sides of abdomen 

(Wings black 

’(Wings with brown band 
(Abdomen and ^cnt black 
' ’(Abdomen and vent white 

^ (Smaller, wing 530-550 mm. 

’(Larger, wing 580-600 mm. 

Adult female.-. 

pMitirely dark below 
1.4 Breast white 
[With distinct nuchal band 

(Abdomen dark 
‘(Abdomen white 
(Back pale brovMi 
' ’(Back metallic 

Large* species. 

1. F. aquila (Linn.). 

The skin of an adult 6 from ‘‘Malacca” (coll. W. Davison) 
formerly in the Jlunie collection and now’in the British Museum 
(Cat. Birds XXVI,, p. 447) is considered by Rothsoliild (loc. cit.) 
to ‘be indiatinguifihable from Ascenaiion Island males and therefore 

F, aquiUi, He suggests dt is a stra}' bird blown from its course or 
possibly a mistake in labeilang lhas occurred. Robinson and Kloss 
(Journ. Nat. Hist. Soc. Siam, V., No. 1, p. 85 1921) state that 
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= F. aquila 
= 3. 

= 4. 
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= F. aquila 
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= F. a. ariel 
= 3. 

= F, andreirsi 
~ F. 7n. 7ni7ior 
- F. m, aldahrenm 
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this specimen is obviously tlie bird from Puiau Nongsa in Singapore 
Straits described by ITnme (Stray Featfliers, IX, p.119) under the 
naane F, minor (Gm.), Ibut it maist be, ]X)iii'ted out that Harness 
description of this specimen., winich was actually obtained by 
Kelbam, is not that of an adult $ F. aquila, but seems to be refer¬ 
able to an immature F, a. artel wliich, as far as our limited material 
shows, is the species most likely to occur in the Singapore Straits. 

2. F. andrewsi Math. 

Specimens examined:—Christmas Tslaiul (Indian Ocean) 7; 
Buntal, Sarawak 1 ; Santubong, *vSarawak, 1. 

Wings, $ 638, 646, 647, 66*0. 

Culmen, S 110, 9 131, 132, 132, 134; imm. sex? 128, 129. 
Xot liithorto r('cor<led from elsewhere than the tx^ie locality, i.e., 
Christmas Island. 

Small species. 

2., F. arid ariel (Gould) fide P^Dithschild 
(? F. ariel tunnyi Mathews) 

Sipeeimena examined:—Puiau Tioman, E. coast Joihare 1; 
Londong Kai Pt., Johore 1; Horshurgili Lighthouse, 33 miles E. 
Singapon' 3; Edam, Bay of Batavia 2; Pembang, E. Java 3; 
Sijinkal, Sarawak 1 ; (Bum, Moluccas 4.) 

Wings, $ 308, 512, 519, 524, 529-, 530, .535, 539, 550, 554. 

9 526, 526, 555, 578 ( !). 

CiilmeJi, $ 81, 82, 84, 85, 85, 86, 87, 87, 87, 89, 90. 

9 89, 89, 94, 95. 

F. a. ariel is ))ri?.Kbahly the frigate-bird occurring most com¬ 
monly on the coasts of tlie Malay Peninsula. 

4. F. minor minor (Gm.) fide Pothschild 
{F, minor Imieri Mathews) 
fSpeciinens examined:—Christmas Island 2. 

Wings, $ 551, 565. 

Culmen, $ 92. 

, This bird can be readily distinguisllied from F. a, ariel by its 
large beak, ])articulaTly the breadth at the base. 

5. F. minor aldabrensis Math. 

The skin of an adult 9 in the Sarawak Museum, obtained at 
Buntal in Sarawak in 1899, must be attributed to this sub-speedes. 
The thl 1 ^.^at and foreneck are distinctly greyisih white, the rest of the 
head and nedk blackish. Breast white, aibdomen, \^nt and under 
tail coverts black., Back very dark brown with a metallic sheen. 
A conspicuous pale browm wing bar. 

Two other specimens from the Budtenzorg colleetaon are also 
referable to this form. The backs are so dark that they might 
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almost be described as glossy bla(‘k. The wing bars are a e^hade 
darker than in the Sarawak bird. In one specimen the throat is 
perhaps rather too dark to be described as “ greyish white.’^ These 
three skins fall readily into aldabrensiK if Rothschild’s key is used, 
Tlie metallic; blackisih baok immediately s^^parattes them from F. m, 
rnifior wh-icli is stated to have this region “ paler brown ” than 
‘‘ black brv.-wn ’’ and which is the form one would exj>ect to occur 
in Malaysian waters. 

KSpecimens examined :—Buntal. Sarawak, 1; (Ijeksoela, Bum, 
Molu(*(‘as 2.) 

Wings, 9 562, 575, 588. 

(hilmen, $ 109, 115, 120. 

This form was supj)osed to inhabit the Western Indian Ocean 
only. If good and if our determinations are correct it wanders far 
into the range of an allied subspecies. 


Some Birds of Christmas Island (Indian Ocean) * 

By F. X. CiiAsEN and C. Bodex Kloss 

(Records of the Raffles Museum. No. 4) 

A small collection of zoological specimens was made on Christ¬ 
mas Island in Octol)er and November 1923 by two Dayak collectors 
of the Raffles Museum and Federated Malay States Museums 
Department who spent about a month on tlie island. As there are 
several species to record as new /to the locality we liave written this 
note. 

.Seven birds have been described -as undiigenous to Christmas 
Island; Tnrdns erythropleurus and Carpophaga whartoni by Sharpe 
in 1877, and Zaderops natali^, Collocalia natalis, Chalcopliaps 
hatalis, Urospizia.^ \Astur'\ natalis and Ninox natalis by Lister in 
1888. Tlie recently made collections show that all these species 
persist to the present day though tiie last two are each represented 
by a single specimen only. 

Carpophaga tvliarioni, Turdus erythropleurvs and Zosterops 
natalis have been introduced into Cocos-Keeling atoll Coral and 
Atolls ”, Wood JMnes, 1910) but iniorni|atuon as to their present 
status is lacking. Tlie pigeon has jiossibl}" died out. • 

To the list of 31 birds given in the Monograipli otf Christmas 
Island (Andrews, 1900) imist be added thie following species in the 
Raffles Museum collecrtion talcen in 1904 by Hanitsdi:— 

Glottis nehularius (Gfunn.,) 

Nettion gihherifrons (S, MuU) 

Aethiopsar grandis javaniem (-Oab.) 
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and yet four other species obtained during the visit of last year^ 
Butoriclea siriaia amuremis (Sclirenck) 

Gracnla j, javana (Cuv.) 

Munin oryzivora (Linn.) 

A nth vs richardi malayensvt Eyton 

For the sake *()if coniiplieiteness a few aneaHurements of specimens 
taktn in 1904 have been added to the list below. 

1. Du:ula whartoni (Sharpe) 

Wings 3 270, 2T1, 271, 274; $ 265. 

rri(1es very rich ytllow, beak ^laty black, feet dull rcd^ (from 
a })air ])r()Ught alive to Singapore). All the specimens arc 
' strongly wa’hed with vinous below. 

2. Chaiccphaps indica natalis lister 
Wings, $ 143,145: 9 136, 137. 

9 Irides brown^\ 9 irides brown and legs red” (coll. 
Baffles Mns., R. Tlanitsch, 19'()4). lister's originail statement 
that vatalis has a stouter bill tHian indica is ^xmiinned by a 
serii’s of ten (39) indica from Sarawak and tlie M'alay 
Peninsula in the Raffles Museum. 

3. Anous stolidus pileatus (Scop.) 

Wings, (J 276 imin., 281 subad.; 9 270, 282, 282. 

4. Qlareola tnaldivarum Forst. 

5. Charadrius leschenaulti Less. 

6. Demiegretta s, sacra ((hn.). 

7. Butorides striata amurensis (Schrenek). 

Wing, 3 subad. 203. 

The crown streaked pale bulf and the back washed with 
brown. 

The specimen of this large-winged northern form is perhaps 
the most interesting addition to the Christmas Island list. 

8. Fregata Andrews! Math. 
vide p. 64. 

9. Sula leucogaster plotus (Forst.) 

Snla sula (linn.), Ogilvie (Irant, Cat.. B. Brit. Mus., XXVI, 
p. 447 (1898). 

f^ula leucogaster (Bodd.), Mathews, A Manual o-f the Birds 
of Australia, Vol, 1, p. 72 (1921). 

Wings, 3 400; 396, 9 419 (Coll. 1904) 

These rather large birds should no doubt be placed with plotus 
(^/near New Caledonia”). 
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10. Sula sula rubripes Gould 

8ula piscator (Linn.), Ogilvie Grant, ("at. Brit. Mus., XXVI, 
p. 432 (180H). 

Piscatrix ftttla (Linn.), Mallicws, A Manual of the Birds of 
Australia, YoJ. I, p. 74 (1021). 

Wings $ 380, $ 392, inini. ^ '377, iniin. sex? 384 (other 
speeinieiis inoulti ng). 

These ]>irds are referred to mhripes Gould, purely for geogra¬ 
phical freasonvs.. None of the lurds in hro\m plumage in the 
Raffles Museum have the serrated tomia of the older white 
birds. 

11. Phaethon rubricauda westralis (Matliews) 

Wings, B 337, 9 334, 335. 

Culmen, 65, 64.5, 61. 

Showing the small bill attributed to irestralis but perilously 
near to typical mhricauda (Mauritius) in wing-range. 

12. Phaethon lepturus fulvus Brandt. 

Wing®, B 271, 274, 295, 9 280, 282., 300, sex? 283. 

Grant gives 32 .inches for the total length but one 9 collected 
exceeds this by 2.25 inches. 

It3. Astur natalis (lister) 

One example only. 

14. Ninox natalis Lister 
One example only. 

15. Collocalia neglecta natalis Lister 
Wings, sex? 97; 9 97.5, 103.5 (1904) 

An dnsnlar (race of C. neglecia, G. R., Gray (Timor) 

16. Turdus javanicus erythropleurus Sharpe 

Wings, B 108, 111, 113, 114, 116, 119, 9 112, sex? 114. 

It eeeinlB to us that this tiirush may vMl he regarded as a race 
of T, javanicus Horsfield. 

17. Gracula ]• javana (Cuv.) 

Wing, 9 189. 

A large bird, but appareoitly of the tyjical form and not 
approaching any of the races described from the islands off 
the west coast oS. Sumatra. Obviously introduced as a cage 

bird. 

18., Munia oryzivora (linn.) 

An immature B . Obviomisly introduced as a cage bird. 
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19. Anthus richardi malayensls Eyton 

$ 86 . 

' Zosterops natalis lister 

Wings, $ 62, ,$ 59, 6-0, 61 (1923). 

$ 59, 60, 60, $ 57.5, 59, 59, 60, 60, 61, 61. (1904). 

Tlie spe(-jnieiis eolleotecl by Hanitsdi in 1904 answer niucli 
better to Lister’s original description tiian do tliose taken in 
1923 winch are niiudli whiter lielow with only the faintest of 
butt' wash on the Hanks. r<.ps»iblv they are young birds, 
Xeither of the coloured figures given of this s])eejes are good 
althougli that in ‘‘ A MoJ)f( graph of (liristmas Wand ” (1900) 
pi. A I. is a great inij)rovement on pi. XXVIT, P. Z. S. 1888. 

Bird Notes. 

By F. X. CiTASEX. 

(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 5.) 

,(A) On the occurrence of certain alien birds in Singapore. 

A steady stream of live birds from the islands of the Malay ” 
Archipelago, India, CHiina and Australia finds its way into the bird- 
shops of the Sijigapore bazaars. The greater ])roportion of this in- 
'dux consists of doves, parrots and weaver-fiiu'hes (Munin) but 
oc(‘asioiially species more interesting to the local ornithologist are to 
he found. 

Accbdontal es(*apes, coujded with the action of certain sections 
of Asiatics who deliljcrately liberate cage-birds owing to a religious 
hedief, are responsible for the addition of several birds to the list 
of those known from the Malay Peninsula. Thus Tuirdus naurnanni 
Temm. recorded by Hume ('‘ Stray Featliers VIIT, p. 156, 1879) 
seems doubtful and with this can be bracketed KelhanPs record of 
T, ruficolUs Pall. (Journ. Str. Br. R. A. S. Xo. 11, p. 9, 1883). 
Neither of these birds are otherwise known from the Malay Penin¬ 
sula or Archipelago. 

That Hume appreciated the possibility of certain introduced 
species becoming established in Singapore is evident from his note 
regarding Efitrelda (Amandava) amandava (L.) and A, a, flavidir 
verttris Wallace:—procured specimens of both these species 
ill a thoroughly wild state on Singapore Island, but, as in the ease 
of Oryzhwra leucoUs, they appear to occur nowhere else in the 
Peninsula, and plentiful as they may now be, in a wild state on 
that Island, we believe that all three species have been introduced 
there.’^ (loc. cit. supra, IX, p. 118, 1880). 

It is doubtful whether these words would have been, written 
on the strength of one or two specimens obtained locally and it 
seems reasonable to conclude that about 1880 these two munias 
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wore well csta])lis]u*(l. Neitlier form, however, is now found in 
Singa})oro, ex(*ej)t in tJje bird shoj)s, but several eas(‘s analogous to 
that of Amandara can ho cited. 

Mr. C. J. Wilson lias recently recorded (The Singapore 
Naturalist/^ No. 4, p. 80, 19^34) the presence of Molposien a. auri- 
(faster (Vieill.) of Sumatra and Java, in the Government House 
‘Domain, Sijigapore, and to this record the writer can add a new 
locality on the island (Se]K)y Lines, Dec. 1923). In the field the 
conspicuously light rump and larger size distinguish aurigasler 
from th<‘ common Pyctioitnfas goiaver analia (Ilorsf.). 

Oloronipsa jocom erj/flirolls (Bp.) \Otocotnpsn rnieria auett.] 
of Burma, the northern part (»f the Malay Beninsula, Sumatra and 
dava has likewise turned up in Singajiore several times during the 
last three years and although at one* time birds could usually he seen 
in one particular part of th(‘ island, the s])ecies is so commonly im- 
])orted as a (’age bird that no importance must be attached to the 
occurrences. 

Miiaia urgzirora (L.) is now one of the commonest birds in 
Singapore. Tt is found in most ])arts of the island, has spread to 
the neighbouring islets and also occ'urs in the Bhio Archipelago 
wh(‘re (Ionian Bulan), a specimen was shot from a flock in A[)ril 
1924 and bore unmistakn^ahle signs of having been in (‘aptivity. 

In July 1920 an immature $ t‘xam])le of Grucullpica mela- 
nopiero tricolor (ITorsf.) of Hast tlava was obtained at Katong in 
Singapore. The fact that the colh*ctor, Mr. P. de Fontaine, stated 
that he killed the spe(4men from a flock of similar birds makes an 
otherwise worthless occurrence worthy of na-ord. 

Here it may be remarked that the two specimens on whi('h the 
Singa])ore records of Sturhia tn, malaharica ((xinel.) and S. rii. 
ncinoricohi Jerd. are foumhMl {vide Hanitsidi, Annual Ih'jiort on the 
Raffles Lib. and Mus. 1902, j>. 7, cf Bobinson, A Ilamllist of the 
Birds of tin* Malay IVninsiila, p. 18, 1910) have been wrongly 
identifled and prove on examination to be immature examples of 
^furnia turdifornies (Wagl.) [ aS'. sinensis auett.] 

Of considerably more imjiortance than any of the above re¬ 
cords is the discovery of UroJonclta leucognstruides (Ilorsf. and 
Moore) in Singapore. This species, hitherto only known from 
Sumatra and Java, but V(‘rv closely allied to, if not a rac’c of, Uro- 
loncJia levcogaster (Blyth) of the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra, 
is now found in Singapore in small flocks consisting of six or more 
birds. In M, leucogastroides the line of demarcation betwi^en the 
black throat and white breast is straight; in lencogastra it is wedge- 
shaped. Within the last two years they have been seen in the 
gardens of Fort (/anning, in the Cathedral grounds, the Botanic 
Gardens, the Museum compound and at various places in the Tang- 
lin district. Specimens in the Raffles Museum were obtained in the 
Botanic Gardens in March 1923. A bird in immature ]dumage 
was obtained in November of the same year and several nests brought 
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in from Bukit Timali are believed to be of the same species. It 
will be interesting to see whether this bird succeeds in maintaining 
its hold on the newly acquired territory. Like Amandava it may 
disappear. 

(B) Delichon urbica dasypus (Bp.) in the Malay Peninsula.. 

A specimen of this martin wliich ]>reeds in Japan and has been 
recorded as a migrant from Borneo and from a lighthouse in the 
middle of the Straits of Malacca (Journ. F. M. S. Mus. V"ol. X, p. 
253, 1922), was obtained near the summit of Gunong Angsi in 
Negri Sembilan (2000') on 29th November 1923. This species ha& 
not hitherto been recorded from the mainland of the Malay Ten in¬ 
sula. Measurements (in the flesh):—L. 126, \V. 106, Tail 42, 
Beak from ga])e 14, Tarsus 11. 

(C) The local status of Oceanodroma m. monorhis (Swinhoe). 

No less than nine specimens of this petrel have been examined 
from the Horsburgh Lighthouse (33 miles east of Singapore 
Island), since the publication of the short note in a previous num¬ 
ber of this Journal (Vol. 1. p. 255, 1923). Three obtained on 10th 
May 1923 were brought to Singapore alive and another six which 
struck the light at the beginning of May 1924 were forraolized by 
the Malay lighthouse keeper. Another skin, in bad condition aucl 
without a label, has been found among some duplicattis in the 
Baffles Museum. There is reason to believe that it was obtained in 
the Straits of Malacca, somewhere between Penang and Singapore,, 
a good many years ago. 

The table l)elow includ(‘s all the specimims of this petrel in the 
Museum collection. 

The first primary may be ecjual taor considerably shorter than 
the third. 



Length 1 

1 

M) 

.s 

? 

Tail from i 
hasp of [ 
ft-athers 

1 

Tarsus j 

Middle [ 
toe and | 
nail > 

! 

Culmen 

1 

tti: S)| 

1 
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3 
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72 

24 

24 

14 

22 

Horsburgh Lighthouse, 
May 1923 
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23 
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14 

.. 
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15 

.. 
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May 1924 

3 
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79 

24 

25 
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80 

23 
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82 
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24.5 
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'$ 1 
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79 

24 

25 

15 

24 

„ „ May 192J 


.. 

.. 

81 

23 

23.5 

14 

• • : 

near S’pore, May 191S 
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The Forms of Criniger gularis and C. gutteralis. 

By C. Bodex-Kloss. 

(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 6.) 

The ■\vliite-throated bulbuls of the genus Criniger inhabiting 
Malaysia and Tndo-C-hina seem to fall into two species :—gularis 
JTorsf. and gutteralis Bp. 

T tentatively arrange them as folloMs (the distribution given 
is not in all eases complete) :— 


Species 1. Criniger gularis (Horsf.) 


Subsj)e(‘ies:— 

C. gularis gularis, (TTorsf.) 

„ balicus, Stresemann 
„ „ henrici. Oust. 

„ „ pallida, Swinh. 

„ „ grand is, Baker 

„ „ daveolus, (Gould) 

„ „ griseiceps, Hume 

„ „ burmanicus, Oates 

„ ,, tephrogenys, (J. & S.) 

„ „ sumatranus, W. Rams. 

„ „ fra ter, Sharpe 


West Java 

Kast Java and Bali 

Torikin and Annam, X. Siam 

Hainan 

Yunnan; ? X. K. Shan States 
Assam to Gharwal 
X. Tegu to Rangoon 
Karennee to Mt. Muleyit 
Malay Peniuvsula, Sumatra (low¬ 
lands) 

Sumatra (mountains) 

Palawan, Balabac, Galamaines 
Islands 


Species 2. Criniger gutturalis (Bp.) 


Subspecies:— 

O. gutturalis ochraceus, Moore 


,, ,, sacculatus, Robinson 

,, ,, gutturalis (Bp.) 

,, ,, ruherissus, Sharpe 


Oentral and North Malay Penin¬ 
sula, X. and X. E. Siam, 
Cambodia, (V)chin China, 
Tenasserim north to Moul- 
mein 

South Malay Ptunnsula (i.c. 
Malay States) 

Borneo (lowland & submontane) 

Borneo (mountains). 


T have not seen pallida, graudis, griseiceps and fmter. 

On this arrangement only in the Malay Peninsula and in 
Indo-China are both .species yet known to l)e represented. 


1924] Moyal Asiatie Society. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Chinese Divining Blocks and the ** Pat Kwa ” or eight* 
sided diagram with text figures. 

Divining blocks are generally made of a bamboo root split in 
two, each piece reseniljling a large kidney in shape, one side convex, 
the other flat. In size they are about 5" long and dj" wide, and a 
pair will be found in every tem})le. They are placed on the altar 
where tliev are snj>posed to be imbued with tlie '[K>wer of the dcitv. 
(Fig. T).‘ 

Having offered up a prayer, and made due obeisance tlie (male 
or female) worshipper lights a handfuil of joss sticks which are 
placed in the censer on the altar; then taking a divining block in 
each hand the worshiijj])er pass^^s them tlirougli the smoke of the 
incense. Standing close to the altar, the worshipper asks his ques¬ 
tion and then throws both the blocks in the air. Their position 
on the ground will determine the answer. Questions should be 
put in such a manner as to obtain a definite answer, ‘ Yes ^ or 
' No \ 

Both blocks falling convex side up is known as Yin^^ ^ 
both falling flat side up is known as “ Yang’^l^. Both of these 
positions denote a negative answer. The affirmative is denoted 
by the Yin and Yang, that is one concave side up and one flat side 
up:—Yin and Yang denote the male and female element in nature, 
the perfect combination. 

The mystic diagram Yin and Yang is very commonly used in 
art. It is often seen in the centre of the Pat Kwa A it or the 
eight sided diagram. (Fig. II). The Pat Kwa" is very com¬ 
mon outside houses over doors or windows (Fig. II). It is 
looked on as a potent charm against evil. It is to be found on 
the geomancer^s compass and in all forms of witchcraft. It is 
embroidered on the robes of priests. Children wear it as a charm 
wrought in silver or gold, or printed on pajier or cloth. Legends 
state that the Pat Kwa was revealed to Fuh Hi in B. C. 2850 on 
the back of a tortoise and it is supposed by some to be the origin 
of writing and mathematics. Throughout the ages it has been 
looked on by the wise men of China as the outcome of profoundest 
thought, and thus it has given the geomancers ample means to 
derive wise conclusions as to the selection of sites for houses, 
temples and graves. 
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Fig 2 

The Pat Kwa ’ ’ as usually seen over house doors. 

The Pal Kwa is divhled into eight sections, each section 
containing tliree lines so arranged that no two sections are the 
same. The basis of tliese lines are Yin and Y^ang, the negative 
and positive sides of life. Yang is denoted !)y a single line— 
Oj literally means ^the sun, heaven, light, vigour, the male.^ 
is denoted by a divided straight line — —, and 

‘ the moon, the earth, darkness, the female.’ These two lines in 
v.arious positions, in groups of three, make u]) the Pat Kw'a,” 
the centre of which is the Yin and Yang symbol (Fig. II and Fig. 
J11). The Pat Kwa also answers to the eight points of the compass 
which was invented by the (liinese, and again it refers to the four 
seasons of the year. 

n* f 

A. ^ ^ 

1. Kin ( 5 ) South, corresponds to strength, a father. 

2. KwanJ^ ( 1 ) North, corresponds to peace, Ylother Earth. 

3. Chan (2) North East, indicates motion, the East, the 

origin of knowledge. 

4. Sun (6) South West, indicates penetration, the eldest 

daughter. 

5. Ham (7) West, signifies danger, the west, the moon. 

6. Lei ^ (3) East, signifies brightness, tortoises. 

7. Kan (8) Korth West, means perverse, gates. 

8. Tiii (4) South East, means pleasure, the tongue, a con¬ 

cubine. W. G. Stibling, 

19^4] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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Fire-Walking at Ampang, Selangor. 

Half a mile beyond the village of Ampang in the midst of 
mining fitdds, six miles from Kuala Lumpur is a small Chinese 
temple in nowise remarkable. Here, on the ninth day of the ninth 
moon by the lunar Chinese calendar, which corresponded to the 
18th October 15)23 in the Julian^ a curious ceremony is annually 
held. 1 had lived in Kuala Lumpur eighteen years and never seen 
it. 1 had always meant to go but whenever 1 thought of it the ninth 
moon had been far ahead or oiily recently passed. All who take 
])art and nearly all who look on are (4iinese coolies, Hokkiens who 
come from Fukien Province in Southern China. Some weeks pre¬ 
viously large attap sheds are constructed around and in front of the 
temple, and stalls spring up everywhere for the sale of food, drink, 
candles' (*rackers, joss-sticks and other aids to devotion. 

Those taking part are secluded for some weeks in the temple 
precincts there imdergoing a course of ])rayers and prej)aration. 
A vegetarian diet is absolutely iKH'essary. 

On the morning of the Tiinth day of the ninth moon at eleven 
o^clock the square before the temple was already inconveniently full, 
the greater part of it being taken up by an empty roped-in circle. 
To the north-west there was a pile of ashes feet high where 
firing of crackers had taken place continuously for days previously 
to drive away evil s[)irits from the narrow’ entrance. In front of 
the temple facing west was a large temporary shrine bright wdth 
candles, flowers in vases, burning joss-sticks, and gilt images. 
0])positc on the other side of the ring w’ore tw’o pavilions, one 
crowded with women and children, the other filled with Chinese 
musicians wdio played a music that has no harmony but w4ii(;h, I 
am assured, is delightful to Chinese <*ars and has a technique as 
intricate as ours. On the south side of the shrine but within the 
ring there w’as a large mast ])ainted red w ith a green faded bamboo 
hanging across it like a spar. This was low^ered, the leaves touched 
with fire and sprinkled with water, and again lioisted up. In the 
midst of the ring, w’hicth was some fifty or si.xty feet in diameter, 
was a pile of charcoal, which was gradually increased till it was 
about twelve feet long and eighteen inches high. Large squares of 
paper j)rinted with gold and red devices were thrown on to it till 
the charcoal was covered. A middle-aged hierophant dressed in 
black sprinkled the pyre with a few drops of liquid (apparently 
water) using as aspergillum a small twig with several dark green 
leaves. He shook in his left hand a bell and a dagger whilst doing 
this, and muttered invocations. The pyre was then lit on the 
southern side. Various assistants then threw on more paper and 
scattered paper money stirring the mass with poles, and fanning 
it with pieces of matting till the charcoal began to glow. As soon 
as the paj>er was nearly consumed more would be thrown on, till at 
last the whole pile was covered with w'hite ashes, and sent out a 
great glow so that the figures on the other side of the ring appeared 
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Fiiv-Walking at Aiiipaiig, Selangor. 

to Hhimmer in the heat. By this time the eiowcl was densely 
}>acked, the branch s of the trees that shade tlie teiufde were covered 
with people, and looking i)ehind me, 1 eould see, above'the back¬ 
ground of booths, a high hank of spoil from a neighbouring mine 
Idazing in the si^n and crowded with iiundreds of s}>ectators and 
dozens of pa})er umbrellas. But those wla) lunl umbrellas in the 
square were made to Iowit tliem by the gn‘\-moiistac*hed master of 
ceremonies and his assistants, who all wore yellow threads, as did 
some of the crowd. 

The candidates tor the ordeal had gradually trickled tlirough 
the throng round the shrine, dressed in white coats ami white 
paiits^ mostly hare legged and all hare footed, with white* hand¬ 
kerchiefs round their hea<ls. They all carried s(unething* which 
looked like a n»lled-up Hag and all also had small bundles tied 
up in yellow eloth. An empty sedan ehair Hag-deeoratetl and 
gilded was carried around by some of them on their shoulders 
swinging from sitle to side: this we were told contained the god. 
Kow Wong Yeh by name, that is Ilespeeted Ninth King, hut it 
seemed to he quite em})ty. 

Then two stands were similarly <‘arried round, eaidi .supjiorting 
two Chinese girls gorgeously apparelled standing on pedestals. 
Then a fanatic, naked to the waist, with an axe in one hand and a 
dagger in the other, leaped and shouted and cut himself on the 
hack, long scratches which hied but not }>rofusely. He refreshed 
himself every few' ste])s with tea from the spout of a tea-pot bold 
by a friend. 

At last iKJon strm*k and the way into the ring was cleared 
with much shouting on the nortli-west side. Two men appeared 
(iarrying spears, with black banners decorated in red with the 
eight-sided sign of the Pa-kwa, wdiich symbol in CHiinese tluiught 
expresses Heaven and EaHh, wind and thunder, fire and w'atcr, 
the sexes, “ the elements of all metaphysical knowledge and 
much else. With these they barred the passage, W'hilst the music 
jdayed, cymbals crashed aud a great drum boomed from near the 
red-painted mast. The hierophant again a]>[K‘ared with liell and 
dagger. With the latter, he traced in the ^arth on the north-west 
and south-east sides of the pyre w'hat apparently was a double (Ireek 
cross. A great silence fell, one could alniost hear the t)igs grunting 
in the squatters’ gardens near by. I bi Nems* ihi The sun^ 

the crowd, the tire, made the h<*at almost unbearable ami sweat 
poured dowm the circle of ex|)eetaiit faces. Suddenly handfuls of 
paddy (husked rice) were thrown on to the glowing heap. A 
great crackling arose, dense smoke, and here and there a little yellow 
flame. One after the other the candidates ran across from north¬ 
west to south-east. Most took four steps, that is tw'o wdtli each foot, 
but some cleared it in three. The sedan chair and the two stands, 
the latter no longer supporting the girls, and two largo red poly¬ 
gonal objects were carried over at a slow^or pace. As the last can¬ 
didate passed the rope barrier was lowered. I walked up to the heap 
of charcoal; it was still very hot. There were about one hundred 

1924] jRoyal Astatic Society. 
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7(> 

<'aii(lidates, none seemed burnt or in any way hurt; some walked 
away at once in the departing crowd. 

We spoke to the ring-master, lie was evidently very pleased 
that everything had gone off well and, beaming, told us that all was 
over, that each man who had walked through the fire would be well 
for the n(‘\t year, ajid that no woman was allowed to (*ompete. 

David Freeman. 


The Gypsies of Sarawak. (Punans.) 

To find these interesting and delightful peo]>le you must 
desert the highways and even byeways of Sarawak and delve into 
the heart of jungle land, the haunt of the bear ajul barking deer, 
the wild cat and argus pheasant; you must travel u]) ajid down many 
little streams, the beginning perha])s of mighty rivers, whilst 
overhead you may hear the sound of the gr(‘at ITornbill 
as he flies from his feeding ground back to the giant trees that 
serve for his home. All the time you will have the feeling that 
unseen e,yes are watching you and so iindeed they may be—for 
Punans are timid i)eople and greatly fear the roving Sea Dyak and 
it is said they have the art of camouflage in its most perfect form. 
From behind trees motionless ])eople will watch your ])rogress and 
later will astonish you, in their encam])nient, by informing you 
that they saw you ])a8s such and such a place the same morning 
whilst you yourself and your followers have seen nothing. My 
guide, on the occasion 1 have in mind, was a Klabit who was a 
friend of majiy Punans and he said that they knew his voice and 
were not afraid of him. Wc had walked a whole day on the chance 
of meeting some of tlmse people, and had indeed ])assed many of 
their former cam]nng places discernible by the old sago trees that 
had been worked over the small streams, and occasionally by a 
rotting leaf shelter that had once been their home for a time. We 
made our camp and s|>ent a night on one of these small mountain 
streams and the next morning discovered that the unseen eye had 
examined us at night and timidly passed on, for there on the 
sandilike banks of the stream were thie newly made footprints of 
a man. My Klabit friend sent up his rallying call but no response 
was forthcoming. AVe walked on up and over the sources of small 
streams and down the source of the streams the other side, not 
once but many times, and towards evening my Klabit friend 
suddenly said “ I believe there are Punans near liere.” He darted 
through a side track into the jungle and soon called for me to come 
along. There perhaps 25 yards from the stream were five mush¬ 
room like shelters about 10 yards from each other, the home of 
the g>^psy. The headman, a kindly looking man of startling white¬ 
ness who wore a small beard, came down and led me to his house 
which would barely hold three people. It was built about 15 feet 
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The Gyi^sies of Sarawak (Punaiis). 

from tlie ground and of very light material and about 5 fe<it across. 
He told me in simple language that the white man had given his 
])eople life and so they were delighted to reeei^e a, white man in 
their home. Our medium of eonversation Avas Klahit Avith Avliich 
wc both had a nodding acquaintance. 

Slowly the other members of his encam})meiit lost their 
shyness and the Avonien and children came round and stood either 
on the stairs, whi(*h Avas an ordinary pole, or round aiiout below. 

The women were wearing small slit skirts of red material 
given them by Kayans and like the men AA^ere ot' a })ei*uliar 
wdiite colouring. The men were stockily built and are great 
hunters as they dejjend entirely on their ])low])ipes Avith their 
jioisoned darts for their existence. The women make sago from 
the wild trees and eollect jiingle fruits, whilst the men go hunting; 
and sliould there lie a scarcity of game, dry sago It- the only food 
they rely on. There seemed to be no old jieople and tins 1 lia\e 
found witli other Piinans and Tkits. (’best troubles seem to be 
the enemy that takes them to other hunting grounds and I should 
say they are fast dying out as a race. The Klahit say that until 
quite recently Avhen their chief (nime into thi> district the i\nians 
wore no clothing i,<\ about 40 years ago. 

The women AA'car tilire rings a^' leg sui>j)orts, the same as men 
in otlier tribes and often acconqiany their mcji folk on their hunts. 
They seiun to nave no set ideas about religion Imt believe, big trees, 
large stones, rivers and monntains are possessed of spirits. There 
are also (‘ortain jiigs that are said to Inne a spirit. They have a 
few charms, amongst Avliich is a eertain Avood that attracts game to 
be hlowpijic’d. When anyone (Vws they simply move on, leaAung 
him or her in the shelter Avhere the}" lie. 

The Muruts say that the first Jhinans Avere tAvo ^luruts aa'Iio 
Avere too lazy to Avork in the Min or the jiadi fitdds and ran aA\"ay 
into the jungle. The leader told me that his people had roamed 
in this same district between tAvo large rivers for many years, 
1‘ertainly eA"er since his grandfather’s time. They mo\"e as the 
wild sago gi^ts worked out, seeking fresh hunting laiidls. 
A }ieo])le of the jungle living very much like animals, hunting 
and with the fear of the hunted in their hearts. One leaves 
their primitive encampment Avith the thought that here is a link 
with man’s origin, but realizing what tremendous progress man has 
made since our forefathers too liA^od the life of the hunter, and with 
pity in one’s heart for these simple people aaIio are slowdy, like the 
wild beast, being exterminated by the ravagi's of man and disease. 

In Sarawak, these people may be found between the Apoh and 
Tutoh, in the IJlu Eejang, in the Bintulu District, and in the 
jungle near Bukit Batu by way of the Mujong, amongst other 
places. Jn the main their language T believe is the same. T have 
had opportunity of comparing two only of these districts and they 
are almost identical. 


1924] Boyal Asiatic Society, 
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Some Land'Dayak Words. 

Collected at Tabekang, in the Sadong district of Sarawak. 


Aba 

(lu not 3 let not. 

Adng 

chest. 

Adfth 

is, are, has, have. 

Aji 

. go. 

Aku 

f, me. 

Ama 

mat. 

Ami 

we, us. 

Amu 

you. 

Amu 

long (of distance). 

Ana 

child. 

Aiidu 

day. 

Anga^ 

thirsty. 

Angking 

finger. 

Ani 

w^hich, what. 

Aniig 

fine, delicate. 

Any an 

steps, ladder. 

Apui 

fire. 

Ttiih 

end, extremit}'. 

Awa 

liver, seat of emotions. 

Ba’a 

head. 

Badur 

dry. 

Bahas 

big, large. 

Batan 

throw away. 

Batuh 

stone, rock. 

Bauh 

new. 

Bayu 

not yet. 

Bebi 

cold. 

Bedapud 

to meet. 

BSdinga 

can, could, able. 

Be’ek 

bad, wicked. 

Belangi 

to dance. 

Bengam 

deaf. 

Beras 

rice. 

Bibih 

lip. 

Bisah 

wet. 

Bisaw 

satisfied. 

Bina 

very, exceedingly. 

Bubong 

hill. 

Bubur 

mouth. 

Biikun 

it is not, there is not, no, 

Bukor 

knife, chopper. 

Buntan 

coconut. 

Buran 

moon. 

Bum 

hair, feathers. 

Butuh 

eye. 

Bu^us 

sleep. 
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Da^ih 

Dari 

Darud 

Data 

Dawan 

Dawur 

Dayong 

Dayur 

Dembar 

DesSpa 

Dingan 

Dudut 

Dulideni 

Du’iih 


forehead. 

male. 

mountain. 

liigh. 

to dry in the sun. 

leaf. 

female. 

land, shore. 

old (of thiiigH), long (of time). 

outside. 

companion. 

soft. 

^yhere. 

two. 


ftndi 

ftnggam 

filutaj^an 

ftiitahih 

JOntian 


refuse, will not. 
one. 

forearm. 

foot[)ath of logs, small bridge, 
right hand side, 
remember. 


Gaga 

Gamor 

Gapi 

Gfdang 

Genan 

Gentu 

G^niis 

Gera 

G^ru 


))eard. 

bathe. 

whither. 

wristlet. 

name. 

strong, energy, 
moustache, 
coarse, rough. 
u])per arm. 


Hong 


much, many. 


Ichuk 

Iju 

Ijhr 

Tnia 

Ira 

Iran 

Tti 

IiU 


small, little, 
seven. 

just now, a short time ago, 

man, mankind. 

wish, desire, want, like. 

leaf ^ atap.’ 

this. 

yes. 


Jagu 

Jaju 

Jamu 

Jarat 

Jepeh 

Jeptih 

JSteh 

Jukut 


morning. 

behind. 

short skirt worn by women. 

walk, pro(’eed. 

soft. 

teeth. 

tongue. 

overgrown, entangled. 
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Kabus 

dead. 

Kadohma 

soon. 

Kai 

no, not. 
mistake. 

Kamut 

Kasung 

dog. 

Kawi 

shoulder. 

Kayu 

wood, things. 

Keduk 

short. 

Keja 

foot. 

Kena^ 

correct. 

Kepiiig 

ear. 

Kebai 

do, make. 

Kimpang 

lame. 

Kinya 

youth. 

Kirari 

arrange, set in order. 

Koko 

neck. 

Kokot 

burnt. 

Kongo 

throat. 

Kopar 

thick. 

Kreja 

work. 

Kreshik 

gravel, sand. 

Kudu 

how many. 

Kumani 

how, in what manner. 

Kumpuan 

ever. 

Kuniih kuniih 

in haste, with all speed. 

Lagi 

again, more. 

Lambat 

slow. 

Lapang 

visible. 

Lebeh 

more. 

Ledeh 

thin. 

Luah 

emerge. 

Lawar 

broad. 

Ma’an 

eat, food. 

Mahi 

eight. 

Mahid 

left hand side. 

Malang 

fool. 

Malur 

old farming land, young jungle. 

Maman 

go down river. 

Mamoh 

bathe. 

Manok 

bird. 

Maring 

return. 

Mena^ 

empty. 

Menab ormeiiam sick. 

Mgnuh 

arrive.. 

Mesuopi 

whence. 

Miasu 

eyebrow. 

Mijaw 

stand up. 

Mudek 

go up river. 

Mudip 

alive. 
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descend. 

Murut 

enter. 

Mohim 

Sa-niobun =» ten. Sa-moliun endi = eleven, and so 

Xa^i 

on. For twenty, vide ^ Puru.’ 

stoma(*h. 

XaiH'hak 

order, eoinniand. 

Xaiio 

cook. 

Narang andu 

middav. 

Xarid 

])U11. 

Xawa 

hunt. 

Neiigkat 

pierce. 

Ngadiip 

self. 

Xgaju 

go to (Malay ^ aga ^). 

Ngarim 

night. 

Ngenum 

MX. 

Ngiidiit 

Pamboo pipe for tobacco (Malay ^serobok’), to 

Ngulu 

smoke a pipe, 
to sit. 

Xgundah 

make. 

Niab 

( ount, calculate. 

Xyab 

is not, are not. 

Nyawa 

daylight. 

Myegur 

door. 

Xyenduu-aiidu 
11 yen dun 

yesterday. 

Nyeiidun iiya- 
niiii 

day before yesicrday. 

Nyiibup 

drink. 

Nyumah 

climb. 

Nyungkah 

request. 

Xyimgkun 

keep, retain. 

Obon 

all. 

Obor 

linished, complete. 

Odog 

strike, incur. 

Pa^agh 

deer. 

Padi 

nn husked rice. 

Pagi 

to-morrow. 

Pagi sa^a 

day after to-morrow. 

Pagi sani 

day after day after to-morrow. 

I^agoh 

good. 

Pantas 

quick, fast. 

Paya 

])Ossible. 

slowly, carefully. 

Payam 

Payu 

deer. 

Pekat 

come to an agreement. 

P^nga 

pig¬ 

Petuh 

evening, dark. 

P^noh 

full. 

1924] Royal ^Asiatic Society. 
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Preksa examine. 

Pri^i nine. 

Puan know. 

Pumpi cheek. 

Pfipah I)alm of hand or foot. 

Puru a group of ten (Malay ^ puloh ^), but only used for 

numbers twenty and over. 

Ba^ang chin. 

Bamin house. 

Batus hundred. 

Biang hard. 

Bimuh five. 

Bobang hole. 


Sagur 

fciahun 

Sakar 

Sarat 

Sarin 

Sebab 

Sebum 

SMur or Sedeh 

Sena 

Stmi 

Senindi 

Shinug 

Shim 

Sijaw 

Sikuh 

Silap 

Singkuhun 
Siok ‘ 

Sisu 

Suku 

Su^ih 


low. 

tobacco. 

narrow. 

leg ornament, made of brass wire and worn on 
calf of leg. 

similar to ‘ sarat ^ but worn on arms. 

because, reason. 

hungry, 

enough. 

speak. 

afterv^arda. 

collect, bring togetluu*. 

ear. 

hot. 

up river, 
elbow. 

silver dollar, 
pole, walking stick. 

<loniestic fowl, 
breast, 
quarter, 
obey. 


Taban 
Tahup 
Tai 
Taguh 
Tan ah 

Tarip ngarim 

Taroh 

Tarun 

Tawan 

Tayiih 

Tebuk 

Teda 

Tt4at 


bring, 
loin clotl^« 
hang, 
hold. 

earth, land. 

midnight. 

three. 

jungle. 

swamp. 

before. 

see. 

middle, half, 
lift, carry away. 
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Tembang 

Teiigan 

Tengun 

Tiap 

Tinaiig 

Tiyuh 

Tuaiig 

Tumbit 

Tumi 

Tumu 

Tu^u 

Tu^ih 


mad. 

hand. 

tree. 

tell, inform, 
wear, use. 
that, those. 
j)our. 
fetch, 
necklace, 
push, 
old, aged, 
careless. 


Udu 

Ui 

Ujong 

Umboh 

TTmpat 

ITmun 

ITndu 

ITngut 

Unuh 

Uri 


grass. 

rotaii. 

])revaricaie, untruth. 

was, has been (Malay ^ sudah 

four. 

water. 

nostril. 

young. 

nose. 

medicine. 


Wah inside. 

Wongmeni when. 

G. Beresford Stooke. 


Malay Equivalents for Military Terms. 

Tlie following suggested Malay equivalents for English terms 
denoting military rank may of interest. (^a})tain 11. M. Said, 
S.M.J., of the Johore Forces and Private Secretary to His High¬ 


ness the Sultan of Johore has 
men is or alterations. 

Field Marshal 
General 

Lieutenant-General 
Major-General 
B rigadier-General 
('Olonel 

Lieutenant-Colonel 
Major 
('aptain 
Jjieiitenant 
Second Lieutenant 
Sergeant-Major .. 
Sergeant ., 

Corporal .. 

« 

1924] Bof/al Asialic Societi;. 


been good enough to make amend- 

.. DatoMhxnglima Prang. 

Panglinia Besar. 

.. Panglima Kanan, 

., l*angliina Kiri. 

Panglinia Andiar. 

.. Fanglima. 

Panglima Kechik. 

.. Hulubalang Besar. 

.. Hulubalang, 

.. Pahlawan. 

.. Pahlawan Miula. 

.. Peiidikar Besar. 

.. Pendikar. 

.. Dekar. 
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Lance Corporal . . 
Private 

(^onimander-in-Cliief 
Colonol-in-('Uiief .. 
Staff OfTicer 
Warrant Officer .. 
Quarter Master . . 

A. I). C . 

Land Forces 
Sea Forces 
Army (’orps 
Troops 
Battalion . . 
Eeginient . . 

0)inpan y . . 

Wing * 

Platoon . . ., 

Section 
Standard .. 

Colours 


Alang Dokar. 

Gagab. 

Imam Prang. 

Pajiglima Atas. 

Pegawai Dalam. 

Perwira. 

Jurii Pelabur. 

A])it Limpang. 

Tantra Larat. 

Tantra Laiit. 

Bala Tantra. 

Ketuml)akan tantra. 
Ketiimbakan Agong. 
Ketumbakan. 

Pesokan. 

Saya}». 

Babagian. 

Sa-perbabagian. 

Panji-panji. 

Tonggol. 

iST. M. TIashim, Capt. 


Malayan Spiritual Sidelights. 

Fveryone recognises the feeling when traversing a new route 
to a given destination: the distance secuns to be longer than it 
actually is, the time to drag; and of course the exjdanation is that 
not knowing the destination except by name, one is apt to expect 
every minute to arrive at tin* ])lact*—hem'o the idea of lengthiness. 
But on the return journey, when one recognises every turn or land¬ 
mark on the route, one seems to get back to the starting point much 
sooner than one had anticipateil. The Malay puts down that feeling 
to another cause*: be says on the outward journey the spirit of the 
traveller must address and make salutations to the spirit of 
every tree and stone along the route, who are, of (‘ourse, strangers 
to him, and this hampers his progress, giving that sense of extra 
lengthiness; but on tlu* return journey all these spirits are like 
old acquaintances so that salutations betw(*en tiiem can be dispensed 
with. 

M. Hasiiim, (\vpt. 


A Pig*eating Python. 

Whilst travelling around the Ulu Bejang, some Dayaks told me 
the following story about a python, w'hich from their account must 
have been about 22 feet long. 

We had returned from hunting and were commencing to cook 
our eX^ening meal when our attention was attracted to a pig which 
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Mr. B. II. Buxton on Liphistius biitiicusis. * 8o 

emerged from the jungle on the of>[)osite side of the river and 
uiicoiicernodly came down to the water to drink, without observing 
us. 

Our chief was (•oiitem])lating slHUghtering tlie beast when wc 
were surj)rised to S('e a python of exceptionally large dimensions^ 
slither from tlie undergrowth in the track of the pig. Tlie python 
drawing near to the ])ig suddenly made a charge, biting the neck 
of the beast then quii'kly erected its Imdy in coils on each side of 
animal and slowly brouglit pressure to bear by forcing the coils 
on the one side against the coils on the other—(the pig being in 
between). 

After a sliort interval, the ])ig wliich had been struggling 
violently aj)]>eared incajiacitated, but the python waited some 
minutes. The snake tlien [iroceeded to assure itself as to the 
fighting capacity of tlie ])ig by jabbing with its tongue at the eyes, 
ears, mouth, nostrils and otluT (hdicate portions of its liody, but 
lieing .satisfied that there was no movement, released its hold. 

The })vthon then commenced to prepare its meal for con¬ 
venient digestion by co\ering it (‘venly with its saliva, turning tla^ 
})ig over to jirejiare the other side—then having completed this 
jRTforman(‘e ojiened its jaws to an (*xtraordinary exttmt and to our 
amazement swallowed tlie w'hole animal, in what apjieared to Ih** 
about five gulps. 

The p\thon now* h(‘ing surfeited and somnolent, w’e slaughtered 
it, ('lit it open and ohtaiiu^l a large pig for our sujiper having been 
saved the tiring necessity of hunting. 

G. T. Mk’Brya.v. 


Notes on the Internal Anatomy of Liphistius 
batuensis, Abr. 

[As stat(*d ill a former paper\ F was able to jirovide my friend 
Mr. B. n. Buxton with a niimher of speeinums of the Batii Caves 
spider Liphistius haiuensis Ahr. for the pnrfiose of dissetdion and the 
results of his investigations (which are mostly of a lu'gative cha- 
rai'ter, but none the less valualde on that aii'ount) are contained 
in the following noti's with wdiicli ht* has suj)])lied nu' together with 
his kind permission to jmhlish them as I might think fit. I am very 
much indebted to Mr. Buxton for this permission and gratefully 
avail myself of it.—H. (\ Abraham |. 

Four specimens of Liphistius hatueusis for sectioning wen*^ 
received in 192^ from Mr. H. (\ Abraham to w'hom my best thanks 
are due. 

1 hoped to find some evidence that Liphistius is more primitive 
than the Theraphosid spiders, but failed to do so. 

1. Co.ruI (thuds —The Therasophid sjiiders have tw'o coxal 
glands on each side of the thorax, each wdth its terminal saccule 

1. (lournal Malayan Branch, B. A. tS. 1,1923, x** 
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and a collecting tubule leading into the labyrinth, a long coiled 
tube lined with atriated excretory epithelium, at the distal end of 
whi(‘h is an exit tubule with an outlet to tlie exterior. 

The anterior of these two glands is in segment III, with an 
outlet just heliind the coxa of the third appendage: and the pos¬ 
terior gland is in segment V, it’s outlet being i)ehind the ftfth 
appendage. 

The labyrinth tubes of the two glands run from segment III to 
the middle of segment VJ, interlacing and coiling over each other, 
so that in sections it is impossible to detcrinine tc whicli of the 
two systems the tubules actually belong. 

In the Araneae Verae the coxal gland of segnjent V has been 
lost; that in segment Til alone remaining. The coxal glands.-of 
LiphisHus resemble tliOvse of the Thera]»hosid spiders in every 
parti(‘iilar, and are Jiot hi any respect more })riinitive. 

2. Ganglia —With regard to the ganglia of the nervous system, 
in all adult and iiiiinaturc spiders there are five ganglia, belonging 
to the abdominal region, which are missing, but in a larval 
specimen of a Theraphosid {(hilohmchys from Sumatra) 
1 found live transient ganglia on cither si(U‘ of the abdomen. 
These ganglia can he observed just after hatching out from the 
egg, hut in a week, and long licfore the moult from larval to 
immature, they disappear. 

I hoped to find that these transient ganglia were more per¬ 
manent in Liphisfius, hut in none of the specimens examined (2 
adult and 2 immature) is tliere any trace of them. It is possible 
that they may fiersist longer in the larval TAphisiius than in the 
larval Theraphosid, hut tliere is so far no evidence that this is the 
case. 

8. Other Siriirfiires —Examination of (»thcr organs and struc¬ 
tures ill lAphistius affords no indication that it is anatomically 
more primitive than tlie Theraphosid spiders. Lipkifitius appears 
to he much more nearly allied to the Therajihosids than are the 
latter to the Araneae Verae. 

B. Jl. Buxton. 
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Chmese Place Name$ in Johore 

By J. V.. COWGILL. 


This list has been compiled in the hope that it may be of use to 
all those, whether government servants or not, whose business brings 
them into contact with the Chinese language, written or spoken. 
No such list has, so far as I can ascertain, been previously attempted 
for Johore. 

The task of compiling a practical list is complicated because 
the Chinese have their own peculiar system of place nomenclature, 
a system that takes no note of prominent geographical features, and 
that finds names for areas, in which Chinese have settled but of 
which there is no mention on published maps. I know of no Chinese 
name, for instance, for Gunong Ledang (Mount Ophir) or Gunong 
Blumut, or Bukit Wak-Wak, while towns and villages of considerable 
local importance are named after some Chinese kongsi or plantation 
or mine in the neighbourhood. The name thus given survives over 
the whole area, some times long after the original kongsi has dis¬ 
appeared, and the orientation of the neighbourhood has been altered 
to Western minds by roads and railways. 

In Johore nearly all well-established i)lacc-name8 are taken 
from the old-time gambier and pepper plantations known as hang- 
ha ( —literally—river foot”). The kanghi, which was at 

any rate within recent years peculiar to Johore, consisted of a 
collection of families, usually of the same surname, living and 
working as the serfs of a headman or Kang Clui ) who was 

officially recognized by government and given a free hand in dealing 
With everyone and everything within his area. He had the opium 
farm and the gaming farm; he held exclusive rights of ])awn- 
broking, selling liquor, slaughtering pigs and selling pork; he paid 
rent or taxes for the whole of his area, and, in fact, took the respon¬ 
sibility of the administration of the territory worked from his 
kangka off the shoulders of government. The individual members 
of his kangka looked to no higher authority than his, and were often 
no doubt not even aware of one. 

This system, which had much to commend it as a method of 
controlling Chinese peasant folk, was abolished in 1911, but the 
communities still exist in many places, and the names survive: it 
is hardly an exaggeration to state that there is no area in South 
Johore, i,e» in the Districts of Johore Baharu, Kukub and Kota 
Tinggi, which cannot be described by reference to the nearest 
kangka. This explains, for instance, why a certain not very exactly 
defined neighbourhood about the 25th mile on the Johore Baharu- 
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Batu Pahat road is known as Pan Nyi Sing ( which i» 

properly the name of a Chinese settlement some miles away across 
the railway on the Johore Eiver. 

Many of these fcangka names are defunct moribund; and 
however the student of Chinese may deplore it, utility demands that 
a list of Chinese place names should contain a large number of 
those ^ dog-Chinese ^ combinations of which our railway stations 
are tlic principal })ropagator8. These forms are merely efforts to 
reproduce Malay sounds in Chinese characters. The combinations 
thus ])roduced may and do differ with each individual writer. 
Sometimes the form has become standardized, but generally not. 
In Segamat, for instance, the Eailway Station, the Post Office and 
the ('hinese School all use different forms, and these all differ again 
from a fourth form which occurred in a letter written by an 
educated Chinese, that reached me on the very day on which 1 made 
the above discovery. 

It is too much to hope that the publication of a list such as 
this will serve to standardize the forms in use; my excuse for in¬ 
troducing such barbarous combinations as—^for instance— 

5gth (Api-Api) is that such forms are used by the writers of 
letters and j)etitions who as a rule are far removed from being 
Chinese scholars. I have resorted to them, however, only where no 
pure Chinese forms exist, and where the place is of such local im¬ 
portance that it could not be excluded. The demands of utility 
must also be my excuse for introducing character-forms not to be 
found in any standard Chinese dictionary: 1 have used these 
reluctantly and as sparingly as possible: students of Chinese will I 
hope realize my utilitarian object and forgive me. 

Some attempt has been made to indicate roughly the geogra¬ 
phical situation within the state of the various places mentioned in 
my list. This has been done, firstly by grouping the names under 
administrative districts, and secondly within the districts, by a 
further grouping together of places which lie along, or are acce.^ 
sible by, certain of the principal rivers. 

Teochiew has been chosen as the staple language for the 
romanization of the Chinese names, because, although the 1921 
census shews that the predominance of Teochiews over other 
Chinese races in Johore is not so great as it was, the Teochiews are, 
in South Johore at any rate, still more numerous than any other 
Chinese; while—a still more important point—their language is a 
sort of lingua franca among Chinese over a great part of the State. 
Exceptions have been made to this rule in the case of Mersing and 
Muar districts, where this preponderance of Teochiew does not 
exist. In Muar district the names have been taken mainly from 
Hokkien sources, and in Mersing mainly from Cantonese souroes, 
and the romanization is therefore given in those two languagea 
respectively. 
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Where versions other than Teochiew are given, these are dis¬ 
tinguished by an initial letter, (H) for Hokkien (K) for Hakka 
(C) for Cantonese. 

For valuable assistance in the compilation of this list I am 
much indebted to the Assistant Advisers of Batu Pahat, Mersing 
and Segamat Districts, to the Chief Police Officer Muar, to Messrs. 
Khing Soo Kong and Seah Sau Shan; also to Ungku Abdul Aziz 
bin Abdul Majid D.K. for suggestions with regard to places in 
Johore Baharu District, and to Mr. M. C. Hay who has collaborated 
with me throughout. 

It is realized that the list is not exhaustive nor complete: sug¬ 
gestions for alterations or additions will be gratefully welcomed. 



Malay I'same. Teochiew. I Otheb Dialects. 
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PAHAT DISTRICT. 
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_ JOHORE BAHRU DISTRICT. _ 

Chinese Name. 

No. Malay Name._ Teochiew._ Otheb Dialects. 



T)iis Village was at 15th mile before deviations were made, now at ISth mile? 
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This is the name used by the Japanese Settlement at this place. 
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KOTA TINGGI DISTRICT. 
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2 iX * I Mut Ko 

186 Bukit Belading Buk La Ling | But STa Hap 
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+ Literally—“ General's Hat/’ a picturesque allusion to the shape of the Island. 



ENDAU DISTRICT. 
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A. 



C. 


A Fook, Kampong 


77 

Cha^a 

.. 7 

A Siang, Kampong 


83 

Chemarang 

.. 116 

Adang, Tanjong .. 


65 

(Ihengkeh, Sungai 

.. 42 

Ambat, Sungai 


230 

Olioh, Sungai 

.. 43 

Api-Api 


34 

Chokoh Besar 

.. 44 

Asahan 


250 

Chokoh Kecliil 

.. 45 

Aur, Pulau 


241 



Ayam, Sungai 


31 

D. 


Ayer Baloi 


35 

Danau 

.. 172 

Aver Hitam (B. Pahat) 


1 

Dohol 

.. 173 

Ayer Hitam, Sungai (Ku- 


Durian Ohondong 

.. 196 

kub) .. 

.. 

36 



Ayer Masin 


37 

c. 


Ayer Masin Wharf 


38 

Kndau, Kuala 

.. 231 

Ayer J’anas 


182 

Endau, Sungai 

.. 232 

B. 



Q. 

(remas (Johore) .. 

.. 223 

Babi, Pulau 


242 

Gemas (N. Sembilan) 

.. 251 

Bagan 


2 

Gembut 

.. 174 

Bagan Lilian 


178 

Gemireh 

.. 175 

Banang 


3 

Genuang 

.. 224 

Bandar Maharani 


183 

Gersek 

.. 197 

Bandar Penggaram 


4 

Glang Patah 

.. 46 

Batu Anam 


221 

Gumbang .. 

.. 19S 

Batu Limablas 


114 

Gunong Lunchoo .. 

.. 96 

Batu Pahat • 


5 

Gunong Muntahak 

.. 161 

Batu Sapuloh 


184 

Gunong Panti 

.. 121 

Bekoh (J. Baharu) 


71 

Gunong Pulai 

.. 105 

B.jkoh (Muar) 


185 



B.'lik, Tanjong 


117 

J. 


Benut 


39 

Jalan Teh ,. 

.. 86 

Bortam 


6-23 

Jemaluang 

.. 233 

Baharu, Sungai 


127 

Jeinenteh .. 

.. 188 

Bindu, Sungai 


24 

Jeram 

.. 189 

Boh, Sungai 


40 

Jeram Batu 

.. 47 

Bukit Belading .. 


186 

Jeram Ohoh 

.. 48 

Bukit Beraman 


135 

Johore Baharu 

.. 73 

Bukit Kepong 


194 

Johore Baharu Town, Dis- 

Bukit Medan 


25 

tricts in. 

74 to 86 

Bukit Pasir 


187 

Johore Baharu, Kluang 

Bukit Serampong .. 


195 

Hoad, districts, on 

87 to 91 

Bukit Tiga 


171 

Johore Kampong .. 

.. 136 

Buloh, Sungai 


72 

Johore Lama 

.. 137 

Buloh Kasap 


222 

Johore River, places on 117-133 

Buntu, Sungai (K. Tinggi) 

115 

Johore River Estuary 

.. 134 

Buntu, Sungai (Kukub) 

. 

41 

Jorak 

.. 199 
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K. 


Kabang (Kuala Madek) 

.. 234 

Kahang, Kuala 

.. 237 

Kambau 

.. 176 

Kampong A Fook .. 

.. 77 

Kampong A Siang 

.. 83 

Kampong Baharu 

8 

Kampong Jawa 

.. 153 

Kangka Baharu .. 

.. 9 

Kangka Sedi 

.. 10 

Kangka Sungai Mati 

.. 190 

Kangka Temhil 

.. 11 

Kangka TTlu 

.. 235 

Karang, Sungai .. 

.. 49 

Kayu, Sungai 

.. 178 

Kesang 

.. 191 

Kim Kim, Sungai 

.. 92 

Klesa, Sungai 

.. 154 

Kluang 

.. 93 

Kluang, Sungai 

. . 50 

Kong Kong, Sungai 

.. 138 

Koris 

.. 12 

Kota Tinggi 

.. 155 

Kuala Endaii 

231 

Kuala Jemaluang .. 

.. 236 

KualS. Kahang 

237 

Kuala Madek 

.. 234 

Kuala Tiram 

.. 151 

Kukub 

. . 51 

Kulai 

.. 94 

Kundong .. 

.. 200 

Kupang, Tanjong 

.. 66 

L. 


Labis 

.. 225 

Labis, Sungai 

.. 201 

Laboh, Tanjong .. 

.. 32 

Lanadron .. 

.. 202 

Langkap 

.. 13 

Langsat, Tanjong 

.. 146 

Layang, Sungai 

.. 139 

Layang-Layang . .. 

. . 95 

Layau 

.. 157 

Lebam, Sungai 

.. 157 

Lebam 

.. 158 

Lenga, Sungai 

.. 203 

Lenggor 

.. 238 
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L. 

Lenggiu .. .. ..118 

Lubok Pekan .. .. 119 

Lubok Fusing .. .. 177 

Lunchoo, Gunong .. .. 9G 

M. 

Malim Surat .. .. 120 

Masei, Sungai .. .. 97 

Mawai .. .. ..160 

Medan, Bukit .. .. 22 

Melayu, Sungai .. .. 98 

Mengkibol .. .. .. 99 

Merlimati .. .. .. 14 

Morsing . . .. .. 239 

Merging Kanan . . .. 240 

Muar .. .. .. 192 

Muar Biver .. .. 193 

Muar River, Places on .194-211 
Miintahak, Gunong .. 161 

N. 

Xanas, Pnlau .. .. 252 

Niyor .. .. .. 100 

Xordanal .. .. .. 204 

O. 

Olak, Tanjong .. ..213 

P. 

Pagoh, Sungai .. .. 205 

Paloli .101 

Palong .. .. .. 226 

Panchor (B. Pahat) .. 15 

Panchor (K. Tinggi) .. 140 

Panchor (Muar) .. .. 206 

Panti, Gunong .. .. 121 

Panti, Sungai .. .. 122 

Papan, Sungai .. .. 159 

Parit Besar .. .. 16 

Parit Sombrah .. .. 52 

Pasir Goh '.. .. .. 141 

Pasir Gudang .. .. 102 

Pelawan .. .. ..167 

Pelepas, Tanjong .. .. 67 

Pemanggil, I’ulau .. 243 

Penawar .. .. ..16? 
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P. 


Pendas, Sungai 

.. 104 

Penderam .. 

.. 142 

Peneiro 

.. 53 

Pengerang .. 

.. 163 

Pengileh, Tanjong 

.. 164 

Pengkalan Besar .. 

.. 215 

Pengkalan Bukit .. 

.. 216 

Pengkalan Dusun .. 

.. 123 

Peradin 

.. 54 

Persisek 

.. 124 

Pinang, Sungai 

.. 125 

Pinggan, Pungai .. 

.. 55 

Pi sang, Pulau 

.. 253 

Plintong 

.. 104 

Pok, Sungai 

56 

Pontian Besar 

.. 57 

Pontian Kechil 

.. 58 

Pulai Village 

.. 106 

Pulai, Gunoiig 

.. 105 

Pulau Aur 

., 241 

Pulau Babi 

.. 242 

Pulau Nanas 

.. 252 

Pulau Pemanggil .. 

.. 243 

Pulau Pisang 

.. 253 

Pulau Sibu 

.. 244 

Pulau Tekong Besar 

.. 254 

Pulau Tinggi 

.. 245 

Pulau Ubin 

.. 255 

Punai, Sungai 

.. 59 

Putus, Tanjong .. 

.. 147 

R. 


Rambah 

.. 60 

Rantang Panjang .. 

.. 126 

Relau 

.. 217 

Ramunia, Tanjong 

.. 165 

Renggam .. 

.. 107 

Rengchong, Sungai 

.. 207 

Rengit 

.. 61 

Rimba Terjun 

.. 62 

S. 


Sagil 

.. 218 

Sanglang .. 

.. 63 

Sanning 

.. 168 

Sai;iti, Sungai 

.. 166 


S. 

Saringgit, Taujong .. 159 
Sayong, Sungai .. .. 108 

Seah Teng Cheang Sungai 
Baharu .. .. 127 

Sebeiia .. .. ., 169 

Scdenak.109 

Sedili Besar, Sungai .. 170 
Sedili Besar Kaiigkas, 

in .. .. 171 to 178 

Sedili Kechil, Sungai .. 179 

Segamat.227 

Sejagong.26 

Seluyut Hilir .. .. 143 

Seluyut Ulu .. .. 144 

Semanggar .. ..128 

Sembayong, Sungai .. 180 
Sembrong (B. Pahat) .. 17 

Sembrong (Endau) .. 246 

Semrah .18 

Seiiai .. .. ..110 

Senangar.27 

Senggarang S .. .. 19 

Sepaiiggai S .. .. 20 

Serai .145 

Serindit, Tanjong .. 159 
Serkat .. .. .. 64 

Serom .. .. .. 219 

Sialang .. .. .. 220 

Sibil, Pulau .. .. 244 

Simpang Kanan .. .. 21 

Simpang Kiri .. .. 22 

Simpang Kulai .. .. 29 

Sinkang, Bukit Serampong 208 
Sinkaiig Durian Chondong 209 
Sinkang Pagoh .. .. 210 

Sinkang Reng .. .. 211 

Sinkang Rengchang .. 212 

Sisir Baharu .. .. 129 

Sisir Lama .. .. 130 

Skudai .. .. .. Ill 

Sri Gadeng .. .. 30 


T. 

Tampoi (Johore Baharu) 112 
Tampoi (Kota Tinggi) .. 131 
Tangga Tujoh .. .. 181 
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T. T. 


Taiijong Adang .. 

.. 65 

Tcnang 

.. 228 

Tanjong Kiipang .. 

.. 66 

Tinggi, Pulau 

.. 245 

Tanjong Laboli 

.. 32 

Tingkil 

.. 133 

Tanjong Langsat .. 

.. 146 

Tiram Duku 

.. 69 

Tanjong Olak 

.. 213 

Tiram, Kuala 

.. 151 

Tanjong Pelepaa .. 

.. 67 

Tirana Tinggi 

.. 152 

Tanjong I^engileh 

.. 165 

Telok Sengat 

.. 149 

Tanjong Penyabong 

.. 247 

Tiram, Ulu 

Triang 

Tui, Sungai 

.. 152 

Tanjong Pntua 
Tanjong llemunia 

.. 147 

.. 249 

.. 165 

.. 214 

Tanjong Surat 

.. 148 

Tumang 

.. 229 

Tarom 

.. 85 



Tebing Tinggi 

Tebrau 

.. 28 

U. 


.. 113 

Ubin, Pulau 

.. 255 

Tek \Va Hing 

.. 132 

1‘lu Pulai .. 

.. 70 

Tekong Besar, Pulau 

.. 254 

Ulu Tirana 

.. 152 

Telok Krang 

.. 68 



Telok St^ngat 

.. 149 

Y. 


'Tomon 

150 

Yong Peng 

.. 33 










An early Malay Inscription from 
Trengganu. 

By Major H. S. Paterson. 

This paper is intended to serve ns a preKniinary notice of 
an inscription on stone, which has been disoovered’^in the State of 
IVengganu on the East Coast of the Malay Peninsula. Although,, 
unfortunately, only a fragment, it is of great importance, as being 
in the first placx? the oldest Malay text in the Arabic script yet 
disoove-red, and secondly the earliest contemporary rec^ord of the 
introduction of the Muhammadan religion into any vstate of the 
Peninsula. It is now in Eaffles’ Museum, Singapore, having been 
loaned to that institution by II. H. the Sultan of Trengganu. 

'JIip etone in question was discovered some twenty-five years 
ago l)y an Arab trader and tin-prosj)ec!tor named Sayid Husin 
bin Ghnlam al-Eokhari in the river Ter^t near Kuala Berang, 
about twenty miles upstre^im from the (moujth of the river ''rnnigganu. 
The neighlK)uring village, lying as it does in a commaaiding posi¬ 
tion at the junction of three streams, has always been a trading 
and marketing c*eaitre and may even have been at one time the 
capital of the State. 

According to a local tradition the stone lay for a long time 
ill front of a surau or private mosque where it formeil the step 
on wliich worshippers washed tlieir fi^et before entering. This is 
to a certain extent borne out by the presence of a small patch worn 
smooth, it may well l)e by the constant friction of bare feet. The 
story goes on to say that an imam ” of the mosque, discovering 
characters inscrilied on the stone, ordered il to be removed from the 
sacred precincts to the river, whence it was finally recovered by 
Sayid H usin. Whatever may have been the reason for its removal 
the writer was informed that the Malays of Kuala Borang were 
su|X3rstiiious enough to refuse to handle it. 

The stone was duly brought downstream and presented to the 
late Sultan Zainal-Abidin, who had it placed in tlie old Malay fort 
on Bukit Putcri Vhich overlooks the estuary. 

Apparently attempts were made to decipher it and preliminary 
enquiries elicited vague accounts varying from a record of hidden 
ti’casnre to a memioriial of the punishment of an unfaithful wife 
by a raja of olden time. A transcription was even sent to Mecca 
to be interpreted by the scholars of Arabia, but there is no record 
of the result of tlieir investigation. 

Filially, towards the end of 192'2, the attention of the writer 
was dravm 1x) the inscription, which was traced out with chalk and 
the photographs takeai (by Mr. K. Suzuki, Kuala Trengganu) which 
form the illustrations to this article. 
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Plate 1 



TRL\GGA\U INSCRIPTION 
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The stone itself is a roughly squared stele of gneissic granite 
of which the top po-rtion has been lost. The fragment in our 
possession stands SS inches in height, with a niiaximum breadth at 
the top of '21 inches tapering to 10^ inches at the foot, and an 
anrerage depth from front to l>ack of 9^ inches- It weighs lictv^^een 
400 and 500 lbs. *]Tie inscription covers all four faces for a dis¬ 
tance of li8 indies from the top; the remaining space of 15 inches 
at the Wttom bias been left clear with the obvious intention of 
allowing the stone to he planted upright in the ground. 

The characters appear to have been engraved with a pointed 
instrument to an average de})th l/16th of an inch, and are for 
the most part easy to tra<.*e, having suffered little from weathering, 
and this in spite of the fact that the six>iie is fissile and will not 
easily withstand rough handling. As it is the surface has flaked 
off in two ]>kce!S, the larger of which has left a lacuua of several 
M^)rdfi not easily suppliefl by (*onjecture. 

The photographs shew that tlie workmanship is distinctly 
crude, Ko attempt has been made to reprodiK*e the formal and 
decorative effect to which the Arabic script lends itself; the spelling 
is unortho<Iox as com])arcd with later usage, and in addition to a 
few definite blunders, the task of deciphering has been rendered 
more dfifficult by tlie aliseiice of nearly all the diacritical points which 
ill Arabic scrifit seri^ to distinguish one letter from another. 

Ttie order of the faces is clearly asocrtaiualile.—^Starting from 
the front or broadest face which is marke<l A, the inscription con¬ 
tinues on the 1>a«ck, marked B, when<*e it curves without a break 
round the left haiicl l>ottoin corner on to the left side C' where the 
Avriting runs lengthways uj) the stone, and it (oneludes on the right 
side I) running lengthways from toji to bottom. Thus, as we hav^ 
only the bottom portion of the stone: the top portions of A and B, 
the ends of the lines of (\ and the beginnings of the lines of D. are 
unHssing. It is hard to say what is the relative amount of the 
missing material, though it may he as nnic^h as one half of the 
whole rectord. 

The inscTiption records an order to promulgate certain legal 
provisions, ccymiprised in nine (or ])erhaps ten) numbere<l sections. 
The front face (A), 'which forms the ]>Tcface contains a proclama¬ 
tion ordering rulers amd governors to expound and uphold the 
Muslim faith and the teachings of God’s Apostle, and concludes 
with a date which reads “ in the month of Be jab in the year '302 
A. H.’’ 

This represents approximately the months of February and 
March 1J103 A. D., a full hundred years liefore the next contem¬ 
porary record of any state in the Peninsula embracing the Muham- 
nmdan religion^ ft is indeed open to argnment that' the date, 
wihich comprises the last wwde of the front face, may have con¬ 
tinued with the addition of certain tens and units on the missing 
part of the back, but even this still keeps it within the 8th century 
of the Muhammadan era, and the 14th of our own. 
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It is ^perha.p6 worth mentioning that in 1365, that is to say 
not many yeairs from the latest -date to which this inscription can 
be attributed, Treiigganu was claimed as a vassal state of the 
Javanese kangdom of Majajmhit whose state religions were PTin- 
duisan and Buddhisim, but this does not exclude the possiWity of 
Trengganu having become Muhammadan, seeing that a similar 
claim was made in respect of Perlak and 8amudra, which by 
that time had certainly adopted Islam. 

The remaining three faces of the inscription contain the Ten 
Ijaws in a very fragmentary form. The first three are missing with 
the top portion of B: the fourth tappears to deal with the relations 
of creditor amd debtor, but a aiumilx‘*r of words are missing owing 
to the faking .away of <a large patch from the surface which makes^ 
the reconstruction of this and the following law uncertain. 

The sixth, of which o fragment of six oom])letc lines is left, 
with portio]]s of four more on C, prescril^es for the offence of sexual 
wantainess tlie punishment of stoning in the case of married per¬ 
sons, and flogging, with the b-ption of a graduated scale of fines 
for the unmarried. This is strictly in accjordance with Muham¬ 
madan Law. 

Tlie seventh a,})]>ears to deal with some special case of wanton¬ 
ness on the part of women, the eighth with false evidence; the 
ninth sieems to l>e a general provision for punishment in default of 
pajmient of a fine. 

The concluding siection which there is reason to believe is 
numbered 10 niakt^s: o’bedienoe to the above ockle l)inding, not only 
on the j)erson addressed, but iilso on bis children and grajid children, 
in a manner vaguely reminiscent of the second Commandment of 
the Mosaic Decalogue. 

The characters, as I have already mentioned, are Arabic, and 
this is a very interesting and importont phenomenon. The Malay 
kiiguage has apjieared in older inscriptions, being clearly traceable 
ill two iiivscTiptions recently discovered in Palembang (Sumatra) 
which are ascribed to the 7th. (*eiitury A. D. and again in the Pagar 
Ito^xing iikscription of A.D. 1356, hut in each case in an Indian 
character and with a heavy admixture of Sanskrit words and 
phrases which have since dropped out of the language. The earliest 
instances of Arabic script are all in the Arabic language, as for in¬ 
stance the tombstone of Malik-al-Saleh, S.ul'tan of Pasai and 
Samudra and a convert to Islam, who died in A. D. 1297, and it is 
not until A.I). l-t68( that we find in the Malay Peninsula another 
example of the <;ombination of the Malay language and Arabic 
script which have since established themiselves in the literature of 
the Malay speaking countries. This inscription, belonging as it 
does to the 14th century, contains many words of Sanskrit origin,— 
tliere arer 29 in the fragment under review, while there are less 
than 10 borrowed from Arabic and these are confined to the 
Arabic namics for the day of the week and the month, and the 
stock religious phrase Rasul Allah sallallahu klaihi wa sallama 
—^Hhe prophet of God (God hlees him and give him peace, 
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while the expression employed for the Deity iseems to be simply a 
translation of the Arabic “ Alkh subhanahu wa taala.’^ 

The evidence, in fact, leads inevitably to the conclusion that 
this represents the promiulg'ation of a new relig'ion in language 
adapted to the understanding of a population educated only in 
Hinduisit'ic religious terms. 

The pericxl of the inscription is one in which Tslatm was slowlv 
but surely displacing the older religious beliefs of the Malays. That 
it should ha\’e mi.ooee<led in its earlier stages is a tribute to the 
persistence of Arab traders and niissioniaries who mii never have 
been suificiently numerous to impose their beliefs by the forcible 
methods which they employed in the ooiniquest of the western parts 
of Asia. In the Malay Peninsula they have completely and utterly 
substituted their own writing for that of the Hindu period, though 
Islam has not even yet succeeded in wi})ing out the pagan 
superstitions of the uneducated peasant classes. 

I'he text may be read roughly as follows, the doubtful parts 
being in italics:— 

A. 

1. Pasul Allah dengan yang orang... .hagi mereka. 

2. ad a pa cl a Dewata Midi a Pay a beri hamiba menegohkan 
ugama Islam. 

3. dengan ))enar bichara derma m^raksa bagi sakalian hamba 
Dewata Mulia Paya 

4. di-benua-ku iiii phihilu ugama Easul Allah salla^llahu 
^alaihi wa sallama Raja 

5. mandalika yang benar bichara sa-belah Dewata Mulia 
Raya didalam 

6. behumi. Penentua itu fardzu pada sakalian Raja manda- 

7. -lika Islam menurut sa-titali Dewata Mulia Raya dengan 
benar. 

8. ])ichara berbajiki benua penentua itu maka titah Seri 
Paduka 

9. Tu'han medudokkan tamra ini di-benua Trenganu adi« 
pertania ad a 

10. Juma^at di-bulan Rejab di-tahim sarathan di-sas«anak]al<L 

11. Baginda Rasul Allah telah lalu tujoh ratus dua 

B. 

1. k^liiarga di-benua jauh. lean . id 

2. datang berikan. Keemip-(at derma barang) orang berpi- 
hutang 

3. jangan mengambil h .(a)mbil hilangkan emas 

4. kelima derma barang orang. (mer) deka 

5. jangan m^ngamibdl tvgal hunt t emas-nya 

6. jika ia ambil hilangkan emas. K^enam derma barang 

7. orang Wrbuat balachara laki laki perempuan ^-tvtah 

8. Dewata Mulia Raya jika merdeka bujan palu * 

9. sa-ratus rautan. Jika merdeka beristeri 

10. atawa perempuan b^rsuamd di-tanam hinggan 
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11. pinggang di-hSmbalang dSngan batu matikan 
1^. jika inkar ba(lachara) hSmbalang jika anak mandalika 

C. 

1. bujan danda-nya sa-puloh tragah tiga jika ia. 

2, nuentm bujan danda-nya tujoh tahil sa-p(aha. 

3-. tengah tiga. Jika t^ua bujan danda-nya lima ta(hiL ... 

4. tujoh tahil »a-paha onasok bendara. Jika o(rang. 

5. merdeka. Ketujoh derma barang perempuan hendak.. 

6. tida dapat bersnami jika ia berbuat balaohara.. 

D. 

3.tida benar danda-nya sa-tahil sa-paha. 

Kesembilan d^rma 

2 .S^ri Paduka Tuhan eiapa tida.danda-nya 

3 .kesapubh der)ma jika anak-ku atawa 

pemain (?) ku atawa chuchu-ku atawa keluarga-ku 

atawa anak 

4 .tamra ini eegala isi tamra ini barang eiapa tida 

menurut tamra ini laanat Dewata Mulia Raya 

5 .di-jadikan Dewata Mulia Raya bagi yang 

langgar achara tamra ini. 

I append a translation made by Mr. C. 0. Blagden, which he 
has kindly permitted me to use, with a few notes on points where 
my reading of the text differs from his version. 

Translation. 


A. 

.God^s Apoetle, together with the 

Blessed Spirits (a salutation to them)..(2) 

trust in the Great High Godhead, cause the servants to hold firmly 
the doctrines of Islam (3) together with true regard for the laws, 
govern all the servants of the Great High Godhead (4) in this 
land of mine. The expounders on earth of the doctrines of God's 
Apostle (God bless him and give liim peace!) are the Raja (5) 
Mandalikas who have true regard towards the Great High God¬ 
head. (6) Such exposition is incumbent upon all Muslim Raja 
Mandalikas, (7) following all the commands of the Great High 
Godhead together with true (8) regard for the setting in order, 
fior the country, of such exiposition; and when Seri Paduka Tuhan 
(9) first ordered the setting up of this record in the country of 
Trengganu it was (10) a Friday in the month of Re jab, in the 
year Cancer," in the religious era (11) of our Lord the Apostle 
of God, after the passing (in that era) of seven hundred and (?) 
(years). 
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B. 

.rektives in distant countries. 

.(2) who gave. Fourth law:.a 

creditor (3) aniuet not take.a (field ?)y 

(else he) lose® (his) money. (4) Fifth Law: whatsoever person 

.(a free person ?), \5) mujst not take (the 

planting stick ? for making?).money, (6) 

if he takes (them), (he) loses (his) imouej'.. ISaxth law : whatso¬ 
ever (7) person commits sexual wantonness (in disobedieiioe of ?) 
(8) the Great High Godhead, if (it he) an unmarried free (person) 
beat (him with) (9) a hundred (hlow^s of a) rattan, [f (it be) 
a free (man) that has a wife (10) or woman that has a husband, 
(such) are to be buried up to (11) the waist (and) pelted with 

stones (and) put to death. (1^) If (they deny it?). 

pelted. If (it be) the unmarried child of a Mandalika, 

C. 

tlie fine is ten and a half .sagas. If it (be). 

(2) an unmarried Menteri, the fine is seven tahils and one paha 
.(3) half a saga. If (it }>e) an un¬ 
married (elder ?), the fine is five iahils . 

(4.) seven tahils and one paha, to go into the Treasury. If (a 

person ?)...(5) a free person. Seventh kw: 

whatsoever woman (desires ?).(6) has 

not got a husband, if isihe commits (that ?) wantonness, l(she in¬ 
curs a fine ?).not true, the fine is one 

ialil and one paha. Ninth law: (2).Seri 

Paduka Tuhan (orders that ?) whoever (cannot be made to pay 

?) his fine, (3).(Be it ?) my 

.^ or my (playmate ?), or my grandchild, 

or my kinsnran, or the child (of).... (4).this 

(record ?), all the contents of this (re<‘ord ?), whosoever does not 
oljey this reoonl, (may) the curse of the Great High Ciodhead 

(5). (may). 

be caused hy the Great High Godhead to (any) Who offend against 
the provisions of this record. 

Notes. 

A. Line 1. Blessed spirits etc.—A translation of an alternative 
reading arwah santahi. I incline to the w’ord orang 
which caniujt be converted to arwah without pre¬ 
suming an egregious blunder on the part of the en¬ 
graver, and would suggest that the reference is to 
persons who put their trust in etc.,” 

A. Line 4. salla *Uahu etc. is so plainly what is intended that 
the engraver^® variation is only worth noting as an 
example of his ignorance of the one complete Arabic 
phrase which occurs in the inscription. 

A. Line 11. tujoh ratus dua ,—The first part of the proclama¬ 
tion seems to close quite definitely with these words> 
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tiiie face of the inecription being sharply scored round 
with a single deeply cut line. I understand that the 
date thus given, A. H. 702 (A. D. 13'0't3) is historically 
doubtful, but the point is discussed in Mr. Blagden’s 
paper. 

B. Line 3. (a)mhil, A close examination of the stone seems 
to reveal traces of the final 1. I would conjecture the 
preceding word to be jika ia, which has an echo in 
line 6. This leaves a lacuna of probably not more 
than two words. 

B. Line T. sa-tiiali it is the command^’ (cf. A. 1.7). I prefer 
this to the alternative sa-hantah. 

B. Line 12. inlcar halacliara hemhalang. The second word is an 
almost certain restoration, as the stone shews traces 
of the upper parts of throe tall letters ‘(alif) with 
precisely the same spacing as in 1. 7, and I can see 
no alternative to inkar: in which ciase, however, the 
meaning would appear nonsensical, ‘‘ if they deny the 
offence (they shall 3'et be) stoned 
0. liiiie 1. sa-pidoh tengali tiga. I incline to this, with the 
word iahil understood, rather than the alternative 
10| saga. If, as there is reason to believe, a saga 
is one-twentieth part of a iahil the fine imposed on 
the child of a reigning prince is light indeed com¬ 
pared with fines of 7J or 5 itahils for those of lower 
rank. 

In these brief notes I have purposely dealt with nothing be¬ 
yond the obvious and superficial points which have presented them¬ 
selves on what is, I believe, the first serious attempt to master 
the contents of this inscription. The intrinsic details of the his¬ 
torical and philological side of the record are beyond the scope of 
the present writer. 

In conclusion I wish to express my thanks to all who have 
assisted me in the preparation of this article and in particular to 
Mr. C. (). Blagden, who besides allowing me to use his translation, 
gave me in addition the privilege of his advice and comments of 
which I have not hesitated to avail myself. 


A Note on the Trengganu Inscription. 

By C. 0. Blagden. 

The most important point about this interesting record is 
the date at which the enactments of Islamic I^aw that it contains 
are recorded by it to have been promulgated. That much is 
obvious, for the wording of the record indicates that the 
promulgation was an act of state and that at that time the 
Muhammadan religion had become the established church 
of Trengganu. Whatever the precise date may be, it is at any 
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rate earlier than any hitherto recorded establishment of Islam 
as a state religion in the Malay Peninsula. But of course one 
would like something more definite than that. 

Most unfortunately the first face of the stone ends with the 
words di-iahun Saratdn di-sasanaJcala Baginda Rasul Allah telah 
lain tujoh ratus dua, Now to me it seems that this is necessarily 
an incom})lete statement, and that in order to comjdete it there 
must have been on the next face the word tahun, years.” Taking 
the words iciuh lain literally one is tempted to interpret them 
in the sense that the number of years stated had actually completely 
elapsed at the time referred to (when the edict was promulgated). 
I do not, however, inter})ret them in that way. The years of the 
Islamic Calendar, like our own years, are commonly reckoned as 
current years. In the case of Indian inscriptions (Hindu or 
Buddhist) the reckoning is very generally (but not always) expressed 
in ex])ired years, i.e. the numl)er of years actually complete 
since the initial point of tlie particular era used, this being then 
followed by a statement of the month (lunar or solar) and day,, 
and very often by various other details of astronomical and 
astrological import. I am dis])Osed to think that the use here 
of an expression which, if literally interpreted, im])lies the mention 
of ex'i'ired years was merely due to a traditional habit and that 
the Muhammadan year given is, in spite of the formula employed,, 
to be taken as the year current at the moment. But even so 
the Malay ])hrase, as such, seems to me to be incomplete witliout 
the word tahun after it. 

If, however, the statement of the date ran over onto the 
next face, the u})per ])art of which is unfortunatey lost, various 
possibilities arise. The dua may then have been not the mere 
integer two ” but a part of either (i) dua-lapan, the old well- 
attested form now reduced to delapan or la pan, eight ”, or (ii) 
dua-puloh, “ twenty.” Either of these could have completed the 
number of the years, and either could have been further followed 
by other numbers, (\msequently there may have been tw^o more 
alternatives, these being groups of years, viz. (iii) dun-puloh 
followed by any integer from satu, ‘^one” to seinbilan, nine 
and (iv) dualapan-puloh, either by itself or followed by any 
integer, as before. Thus the range of possible alternative years 
is enlarged to the series 702, 708, 720^729, and 780-780, if we 
regard merely the year number. However with the given month 
(Kajab) the alternatives as expressed in our reckoning come down 
to these: (1) the lunar month beginning 19 February 1303, (2) 
the lunar month beginning 15 December l-SiO^, (3) one of the 
months of Rajab comprised in the period beginning 7 August 1320 
and ending 30 May 1329, and (4) one of the Rajabs of the 
period beginning 24 October 1378 and ending 16 August 1387. 

The record further defines the given year as a year of Cancer 
{Saratdn), and the question arises "what does this mean?”. In 
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every year the Sun appears to us to pass in turn through each 
of the twelve Zodiacal signs, of which Cancer is the fourth. 
How, therefore, can any particular year be identified with an 
individual sign ? It can hardly mean that the Sun was in Cancer 
when the year began, for such a system, of which I have never 
heard, would if applied to Muhammadan lunar years cause two 
(or more) successive years to be called after the same sign, 
inasmuch as the Muhammadan year shifts its beginning back 11 
days each year (with an extra margin for leap-years), but the 
Sun stays a month or so in each sign. If there ever was such a 
system, the year A. IT. 702- would not under it have been a Cancer 
year, for that year began on 26 August 13i0^ and the Sun had 
passed out of Cancer about a month previously. Nor would any 
single year comprised in the alternatives given above satisfy the 
condition: they all begin at wrong times, as anyone can see by 
referring to a Muhammadan C-alendar. That conceivable explana¬ 
tion, therefore, must be dismissed. 

To my mind the only reasonable explanation seems to involve 
the existence at that j)eriod of some 12-year cycle of year-names 
following the names of the Zodiacal signs. Of such a system in 
connection with the Muhammadan Calendar I have never heard; 
but the Hindus had one, and it seems j)robable that we have here 
again a relic of Indian tradition. This Hindu cycle was based on 
the revolution round the Sun of the j)lanet Jupiter, which takes 
a little less than twelve of our years, the planet during that 
period passing through each of the twelve signs and being nearly 
a year in each. Now the Hindu solar year, which was used for the 
purpose of this computation, began when the Sun entered the 
Indian sign corresponding with our Aries, and whatever sign 
Jupiter happened to be in at that moment, the year then beginning 
received the name of that sign. Assuming that the writer of the 
Trengganu record was following a traditional system inherited 
from Hindu times, there remains the further question whether 
that system was still understood (by those who used it) to be 
in relation to the movements of Jupiter, or whether it had 
degenerated into a merely mechanical naming of the years in 
succession by names which had ceased to have any relation to 
astronomical facts. To me the latter alternative seems the less 
probable one in view of the curious circumstance that we have 
the name Cancer given in Arabic, not in any traditional Indian 
form. It looks as if the persons who used it knew that it had 
an astronomical reference, at any rate. If we are forced to the 
conclusion that the name had become a merely arbitrary one, 
there is no point in paying any further attention to it, for it can 
give no clue to the year intended. This is due to the circumstance 
that at intervals of 86 or 86 years a sign-name would properly 
have had to be suppressed because of the fact that in that period 
Jupiter, owing to his time of staying in any one sign being some 
days less than the length of our year, gets a whole year behind. 
As we have no means of knowing when the change to a merely 
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mechanical repetition occurred, if in fact it did occur, there is 
therefore no possibility of identifying the year by its sign-name. 

. Supposing, however, that the system was still understood to 
be in relation with the movements of the planet, how was it 
worked after the introduction of the Muhammadan Calendar? 
If the Hindu practice was still followed, the year being named 
in accordance with the sign in which Jupiter stood at the entrance 
of the Sun into the Indian representative of Aries, then A. H. 
702 becomes impossible, and the same is true of A. H. 708. 
Neither of the Indian years, beginning on the 25th March, 1302 
and 1308, in which these Muhammadan years begin, is a Cancer 
year under the Indian system. On the other hand, 1327 and 
1386 are Cancer years, and it is conceivable that A. H. 728 
(which began 17 November 1327) and A. H. 789 (which began 
22 January 1387) mijrht have been so stvled. 

It is possible, however, that the Indian system received a 
further modification to adapt it to the Muhammadan Calendar. 
Perhaps the Muhammadan year was named after the sign in which 
Jupiter stood, not at the last preceding time of the Sun’s entry 
into Aries, but at the moment when the Muhammadan year itself 
began. That would be a possible and perha]is a natural modifica¬ 
tion, as the Hindu practice took the initial point of the Indian 
solar year, so the Islamized method may have taken the beginning 
of the Muhammadan year as the determining point. In that 
case A. 11. 702 would rank as a Cancer year, A. H. 708 would not, 
and in each of the periods A. H. 720-729 and 729-789 there would 
be a year which could have been so stvled, viz. A. H. 727 and 
A. H. 788, which began on 27 November 1326 and 2 February 
1386, respectively. 

All this is very inconclusive, but it seemed worth while to state 
the elements of the problem, so far as I understand them, in the 
hope that something may turn up some day which will help us 
to decide between all these conceivable alternatives. On general 
grounds, I am inclined to lean towards the latest possible date. 
But I am free to confess that this feeling, for it is nothing more, 
is based on our ignorance of the condition of the Malay Peninsula 
in the 14th century coupled with the relatively late 13th century 
evidence for the establishment of Islam as a state religion in 
Northern Sumatra. That, however, is not tantamount to proof, 
it is merely calculated to raise some degree of presumption; and 
if anybody prefers to accept one of the possible earlier dates for 
the Islamization of Trengganu, it appears to me that on the 
evidence as it stands at present, it cannot be shown that his view 
is wrong. Whatever the date may have been, I think the record 
was made at no long interval after it and there is, therefore, no 
reason to doubt that it gives a true date, if only we could be sure 
what that date really is. 

I append a few notes on words that stand in need of a little 
explanation. 
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A 3. derma has one of the meanings, ^^law”, of the Sans¬ 
krit dharma from which it is derived, meraksa is from the stem 
of the Sanskrit verb rakshati, " to govern to guard to 
protect ”, or from the corresponding noun raksha, guard ”, with 
the ordinary Malay prefix. The Kota Kapur inscription has 
mangraksha with reference to the gods protecting the realm. 
A 4. di-henu(i-ku: it might be possible to read aku or kau 
instead of ku, but the spelling is against the first and the sense 
against the second alternative (in place of which one would 
anyhow rather expect mu) : penMu is a very doubtful reading, 
assumed to be the agent form of menMukan (in the sense of 
formulating or possibly establishing and enforcing). Another 
•conceivable reading would be pehantu or p^nhantu, those who 
help or au})port ”; either form would be irregular in spelling, 
though not much worse than the spelling of Trengganu in A 9. 
Raja mnndalika literally means regional rajas ”, (from Sanskrit 
mandalika, relating to a region”, mandalam). Whether these 
are local independent rulers as opposed to the Khalifah of All 
Islam, or territorial chiefs within the State of Trengganu, seems 
uncertain. But mandalika in B 12 refers to territorial chiefs. 
The Nagarakretagama (1365 A. D.) uses the term to describe the 
vassal” states of Majapahit, of which it claims Trengganu as 
one. 

A. 6. h^humi is nearer to the /Sanskrit hhumi than modern 
bund, phieniua : the reading and meaning of this or the conceivable 
alternative pmhaniua stand or fall with the doubtful pMniu 
of A 4. The termination a for an may be due to local dialect 
(like the spelling of bujan for bujang in B. 8, C. 1-3). But the 
Kota Kapur inscription has kawuaid-nya as the noun of action 
of wuat, modern buai, to do”, where we should now have 
jperbuaian-nya, 

A. 8. IMajiki is doubtful, both in reading and in sense. 
I have attem})ted to interpret it on the assumption that a verb 
with the suffix i could (like some modern verbs in kan) take 
both accusative and dative objects without more, as i was originally 
itself a preposition. 

A. 9. The spelling Tuhan was not always reserved for the 
Deity. It occurs in a ^matran inscription of 1347 A. D. in the 

title of a minister of State. mMudokkan may be due to local 

<lialect, or it may be an engraver^s error for mendudokkan; tamra, 
which evidently denotes the record itself (and in this particular 
case could have been rendered edict ”) is probably an abbreviation 
of the Sanskrit tdmramsana, an edict, etc., inscribed on copper ”, 
which was the usual Indian way, alternatively with stone. I 
imagine that the long association of the word with royal edicts, 

grants, etc., coupled with ignorance of its true etymological 

meaning, led to its abbreviation and to its use to describe this 
stone record. Trengganu is spelt in this line with a dental (n) 
instead of the velar 'nasal \ng), adi-pMama (Sanskrit ddi 
beginning, prathama, “first”) is a doubtful reading, at any rate 
as regards the adi. 
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A. 10. sasanaJcala (Sanskrit sdsanarn, Command, religion 
Kdla, “ time ”) seems to be a certain reading. 

B 7. I take halachara to be a compound of Sanskrit hdla, 
childish, foolish ”, and fwnra, “ conduct (also rule, ordinance ” 
as in I) 5 achara), 

B 9. The spelling rautan (with alif) seems to indicate a 
pronunciation as in rant, more archaic than modern rotan, 

B 10'. aiawa (Sanskrit uiavn) should perhaps be written 
utaira, and in any case is more archaic than modern aiau. 

B 11. hemhalang occurs in Javanese in the sense of pelting, 
throwing”, stones, etc. It is }jerha})s significant that the record 
does not use the technical Arabic term, which would ])robably not 
have been generally understood at this period. 

B 12. Is obscure, there being some doubt as to the reading. 
It is to 1)0 borne in mind that Islamic law requires for the proof 
•of sexual offences of the kind contem})lated by the record the 
evidence of four lawful male eye-witnesses of the act, or alternative¬ 
ly a confesion, whidi the culprit may subsequently retract. 
Possil)]y the line means that if the culprit denies an offence which 
would involve stoning, then he is still to be fined. Such a case 
might arise if there were not four witnesses as the law requires, 
but it was morally certain that the offence had in fact been 
committed, l^he commutation of a penalty into a money ])aymcnt 
seems to be a concession to Indonesian ideas, not strict Muham¬ 
madan law. Th(‘ fo]> stroke of the se(*ond jilca in B 12 has been 
omitted, making the k look like 1. 

(' ‘1. The reading ielua is doubtful; I take the word to be 
a variant of ivn-fiKt, from fua, “ old ”, with the sense of ketua, 
‘‘(village) elder.” 

C J. hhulnva (sfielt, like rnerdeka, in a less archaic form than 
in modern Malay) here has its original sense of “store-house, 
treasury” (Sanskrit hhandarn, for bhdndfigdra). The use of 
hhidahara as a title is due to its having been preceded by dato* 
(like our “Lord of the Treasury”). 

(\ (]. After hdtachara I think itu kh\a denda seem probable 
readings; iida (also in 1) 1, 2, 4) agrees with the fldn of the 
Kota Ka]'ur inscription and seems tp show that the glottal stop 
(re])resented by k in modern iidak) is a later accretion, as it 
also is in data* (Kota Kapur ddtu), 

D 2. After tida T doubtfully conjecture ieperheya, cf. 

• Javanese hcya^ “expenses, tolls”, also a verb meaning to ])ay 
such expenses. (It is supposed to come from Sanskrit vyaya, 
expenditure ”). 

D 3. p^main is a doubtful reading. 

A grammatical jioint ivorthy of mention is the use of the 
preposition di before words of time (A 10), whereas good modern 
usage (now, however, not always observed) would confine it to words 
of place. 

I need hardly add, after what has been said above, that I 
regard the translation I have proposed as being in many respects 
.tentative and provisional. 



Karamat: sacred places and persons in 

Malaya. 

By K. 0. WiNSTBDT M.A., D. Litt. (Oxon.) 

The study of sacred places and persons {karamat) in Malaya 
has hardly received the attention it deserves. Eesearch in thia 
field throws light not only on the nature-worship and ancestor- 
worship of the i)riniitive Malays but also on that facile canonization 
of Muslim saints living and dead that marks the Indian source 
from which 1 slam came originally to the Peninsula. 

The traditions as to the fifty one sacred places and persona 
recorded here have led to a classification of karamat under several 
heads: (i) natural objects such as rocks, hilltops, capes, wliirl- 
pools and so on; (2) sacred tigers and crocodiles;, (3) graves of 
magicians; (4) graves of the founders of settlements; (5) graves 
of Muslim saints, and (6) living Muslim saints. In my second 
example a dead Sayid has been dragged in of recent years to hallow 
the nature-worshij) centring round Pulau Aur. Muslim jins are 
often used for the same object:—examples (4), (6) and (8). 
Syncretism has made the kernel of many traditions hard to dis¬ 
cover. Ijiving saints often bear the hallmark of some ph 3 "sical 
peculiarity: one has a hairy uvula, another is a dwarf, another is 
short-sighted, another has half his tongue black. All have' 
mysterious powers and some can ])erform miracles. One mark 
of a dead saint is the safi'ron-like fairness of his corpse: another 
the mysterious sej)aration of the head and foot stones of his grave. 

The traditions here collected contain many details of interest 
to the student of primitive religion and magic and it is to be 
hoped that other enquirers may add to these records of the karamat 
of Malaya. 

Further material is to be found in AV. W. Skeafs Malay 
Magic ^ pages 61-71, 153, 163-165, 283. 

Natural objects—rocks, hill-tops, capes, whirlpool. 

( 1 ) In the Perak river near a deserted village, Labit, and 
opposite Mount Berembun stands a large isolated rock, above a 
rapid known as the BaPs Elbow. The rock is called Gaffer Idol 
(W Berhala). Prom Labit to Mt. Berembun is stretched a magic 
branch that lies at the bottom of the Perak river and rises, 
mottled and mossy, to the surface only when the Gaffer wants 
to use it as a bridge to his rock in midstream. For Gaffer Idol and 
his wife Embun originally were mortals. One day the wife went 
to this huge rock to bathe and vanished, carried off by the ghosts 
of her ancestors. Her husband bewailed her fate and she came and 
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carried him off too. The Gaffer used to keep a pair of sambhur 
deer and a pair of barking deer (each with gold neck-chains), a 
white crocodile, and a white crow: prayer to his sacred rock will 
render these animals visible at times. Neglected, the Gaffer can 
cause sickness among settlers and passers-by, and the wrecking of 
boats in the rapid. If his help is required to heal the sick, the 
yellow thread, the betel quid and the cooling water to be used 
as medicine must be laid on his rock for half an hour so that 
the Gaffer may come invisibly and bless them. Thank-offerings 
also are laid on the rock only for half an hour. Pawangs invoke bis 
aid to recover wreckage. They can find the spot where it lies by 
casting a handful of ric-e on the stream where the boat sank, and 
following the progress of the grain till it revolves: at that place 
the sunken boat lies. 

The kernel of this htramat is a rock and the legend that 
anthropomorjjliisni has woven round it embraces a sacred hilltop 
also., Mt. IJerembun. 

( 2 ) In the China Sea is the Island of the Bamboo, Pulau 
Aur. Formerly it was only a rock, out of whi(di grew not any 
f)lant commonly met in salt water but a bamboo with two joints. 
<)nce the five sons of an Arab Say id, who had settled at Daik, 
were sailing in search of fortune when the eldest died at sea. 
flis brothers committ(*d him to the waters along with two joints of 
bamboo, as symbols of grave-stones. At their prayer the rocky islet 
arose. Sailors in want of a favouring wind make offerings of rice 
and goat^s liesh. and hang up white and yellow rags on the island. 
Then if they sail away fasting and with their thoughts fixed on 
this sacred j)lace they will get fair winds and a prosf)erous voyage. 

( 3 ) In the district of Lximut in the Dindings there is a 
rock lying on a larger rock, which has been a sacred place for fifty 
years or more. Once there w^as a pious Patani Malay in the district, 
-called Date' i^^ulong. On several occasions he disappeared and on 
his return said he had been visiting this Hanging Bock (Batu 
BMengqek), One day ho vanished for ever. Later he informed 
the local patvang in a dream that the Hanging Rock was sacred 
and that any one guilty of unseemly language or conduct in its 
neighbourhood would fall sick. A pert boy tested the truth of the 
tale and suffered from fever and vomiting until his father vowed 
to offer at the rock seven plates of rice and seven black-skinned 
fowds. Chinese as well as Malays revere the spot. 

( 4 ) At the foot of Gunong Mesah near Gopeng in Perak 
there is a cave with several hanging rocks. One night the local 
patvang dreamt that a Muslim jin, bearded and attired in Arab 
drees, spoke to him, saying that one of the rocks was his dwelling- 
place and that people should not defile the cave. A sceptical boy 
tried the experiment and at once got fever. By divination from 
a candle set on the edge of an ewer of water the patvang discovered 
“the patient had been crossed (MtSgoran) by a spirit downstream 
—-where the cave was. The patient confessed and was cured by 
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an offering of rice and a black fowl to the jin in the cave. Today- 
all who pass the place exclaim, (Jlreetings, grandsire. Your 
children ask leave to pass. Forgive them for what thay take or 
brush against, for they have no manners.” 

( 5 ) Once upon a time a pelican was drinking on the brink 
of the Jelai river at Kuala Lipis, Pahang, when there passed a 
mythical giant, Sang Kelembai, who changed all he greeted into* 
stone. So the pelican was turned into a bird-shaped rock and has 
given its name to a pool (Luboh Balu Burong). The stone is 
sacred and rags are hung upon it to this day. In the early days of ‘ 
British protection a white man tested its sanctity by firing shots 
at it. It showed no marks or damage. 

( 6 ) In Ellephant Hill {Gunong Gajali), near Kuala Dipang 
in Kinta, Perak, there is a cave containing rocks and stones which 
once were peof)le engaged in a feast, when Sang Oedumbai 
(= Kelembai) passed and by his greeting ])etrified them. An 
old midwife lived at the edge of the cave. Once she vanished 
for a week and returned at last, sallying out of the jungle with 
a basketful of various foods. She said a Muslim jin had fetched 
her to deliver his wife at the top of the hill. There too was a 
town with shops, where the jin had bought presents for her. He 
had told her to ai)peal to him in trouble when he would visit her 
in dreams. In later times a local magician re})orted that the tale 
was true and that the child delivered had married a mortal. The- 
sanctity of the hill was confirmed by the fact that the yow of an 
offering by the })arent of a sick child caused its recovery. 

(7) At Merlimau in Malacca about four miles from the sea 
there stood a large sacred rock called the Junk (Batu Jong) until 
in 1920 A. 1). the Public A¥orks Department broke it up to make 
the Jasin road. Once upon a time a naughty boy, Ragam, ran 
away from home till he came to the sea-shore. Seeing a junk 
pass gay with flags and music he took off his coat and waved. 
The captain stopped his ship and took the boy to his mistress, the 
princess of Ledang Island. (She brought him u]) and eventually 
made him captain of her ship. Some years later, when his crew 
were ashore, an old shabby woman hearing the name of their 
captain declared he must be her lost son. When she was taken 
aboard, Nakhoda Ragam failed to recognize her and disowned her. 
Weeping she returned. But the petrified remains of the junk 
and its anchor, of an elephant that was on board and of the 
clothes of the crew remained till 192iO’ as witness to the fate- 
that overtook the unfilial captain. All this happened when sea 
lapped the foot of Gunong Ledang. 

( 8 ) Kear the village of Batu Kikir in the Kuala Pilah 
district there is a peak like an ant-hill in the Melintang range. 
It is called Bukit Merbau after a tall mMau tree that crowns it. 
Thither a headman once led his people to decide a case between a 
man, Haji Sa^ran, and his fellow-villagers, who, falsely, the Haji* 
said, declared that his ne^er-do-well son. Long, the child of his: 
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old age, was a bastard. Long alone of the party fainted and failed 
to reach the top. On the summit was discovered a flat stone with 
a hollow full of water. Its warder is a Muslim jin, called Green 
Turban, who is accompanied by a were-tiger, I)ato’ Negun. If 
any evil is about to overtake or any alien tiger about to enter the 
district, this ghost tiger roams round it roaring for three nights. 
reoj)le make vows at this sacred place for recovery from sickness, 
for j)lentiful crops and so on. Formerly incense and invocations 
would produ(‘e magic crockery on the summit for the use of those 
believers who lacked ])lates and dishes for a feast. But borrowers 
failed to return them or returned cracked ware for good. So this 
miracle has ceased! 

( 9 ) On the top of Gunong Bembau are rocks, which once 
upon a time were the palace, the goatpen and the fowl-house of 
a prince. There also are two ponds, the Footprint pond and the 
Cooking Pot ])ond. Many vow to present offerings at this sacred 
spot in return for riches or good crops. If a request is going 
to be answered, there will be water in the ponds: if it is going 
to be refused, the water will at once dry up. A fierce wind will 
strip stolen clothes off any dishonest person who scales the 
mountain. Formerly the mountain was an island, where a Pasai 
prince and his consort. Princess Manila, landed and settled. 
Gradually dry land silted around it and the prince’s settlement 
was peopled with aboriginal Malays. The prince retired to live 
a hermit’s life at Cape Pachado but his consort still lives atop 
Gunong Pembau, whence in one ste}) she c^an visit her husband. 
Some detect at this cape the footprints of this princess, who if 
invoked will step down from her hill to ])ush off ships ashore on 
the jjromontorv. Again. At the extremity of Cape Rachado 
there is a whirl-})Ool, about a chain square, inhabited by a female 
Muslim jin, who can cause and cure sickness. 

( 10 ) There was an old pawnng, Xenek Anggam, of Sungai 
Baharu, Malacca to whom a Muslim saint revealed in a dream 
that at the confines of th-^ parish there was a holy sj/ot marked 
by a tall tree and a givfit rock bearing the marks of a tigress 
and her cubs. It lies at the source of the river that irrigates the 
local rice-fields. It is called Karamat Data' Budi and prayers 
are said there yearly before the rice seed is planted. A gold-mine 
was once opened in the neighbourhood but the coolies fell sick or 
were killed by tigers: the Chinese headman dreamt that the spirit 
of the karamat demanded seven women, primae gravidae, and work 
stopped. After the harvest a great feast is held, scraps of the 
different sorts of food being left as offerings. 

( 11 ) In Market street, Teluk Anson, stands a tall pulai 
tree. When two Indian coolies were ordered to fell it, the hacks 
they made by day closed up by night and they themselves died. 
Then a Malay pawang dreamt it was a sacred tree, where ghosts 
and spirits sport, and ever since all races, Malays, Chinese, Indians,, 
have laid offerings there. 
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( 12 ) An old couple had seven sons. One day they went 
to bathe in the Muar river and did not return. Only their clothes 
were found. But a bearded figure in Arab clothes visited their 
father in a dream and told him that his sons had been transformed 
into saints with invisible bodies like fairies and one of them 
guarded Mensira. Now at that spot is a huge m^nsira tree unto 
this day. Under it are often met a tiger, a crocodile, snakes and 
scorpions, to kill any one of which would bring disaster on the 
parish. I’eople make vows there. Formerly incense and })rayer 
would produce magic plates for those in need, but this miracle 
has ceased, because, instead of returning the shards of any broken, 
borrowers replaced them with whole but ordinary jdates. 

( 13 ) A pawang lived on Gunong Berembun in Negri 
Bembilan. He had seven sons, to whom he taught his magic. 
Finally he sent them to practice austerities (bMapa) beside a 
stream. After twice seven days he searched for them. They had 
disa])peared. But a bearded fairy prince {raja orang hunyian) 
in Arab dress visited him in a dream and told how his sons had 
become saints. They had all plunged into the stream and the 
youngest had risen to the surface at Kuala Sungai Dioh. To 
guard the sacred 8])ot he haunts are four warders: a lame tiger 
that rules the jungle, a white crocodile and a white snake which 
rule the water, a wliite gibbon that rules beasts and men. The 
white gibbon was once a jirincess of Pagar Ruyong and was turned 
into a gibbon for breaking troth with Anggun Che Tunggal! 
The lame tiger was captured by the saint of Kuala Sungai Dioh 
from a band of tigers, guardians of the sacred place on Gunong 
Ledang, who had come to attack the karamat at Kuala Sungai 
Dioh. Having learnt their purpose in the form of a cat, he 
went behind a hhiam bush and made his body as big as a 
mountain; then he chased the tigers so that their rush broke a pass 
through a hill, still called Bukit Putus; one of them he captured 
and made a warder of his domain. A Sakai saw all this happen. 
No pawang will let his people wash mosquito-curtain or curry- 
stone in a river above a sacred place, because the white crocodile 
and the white snake once slew a couple who defiled their river and 
inconvenienced their fish by doing so. The white gibbon was 
hooting at the time. So pawangs say the hoot of the gibbon at 
midday betokens the death of a man by violence. Offerings are 
made, incense burnt and trays of food hung on a certain twisted 
root at Kuala Dioh. If a sick man recovers, he fulfils his vow 
by offering white and black broth, a black fowl and a portrait of 
himself made of dough. At the beginning of the planting season 
a mock combat with calladium stems takes place there, a buffalo 
is slaughtered, and a portion of blood and flesh given to each 
person to take away and plant in the corner of his or her field 
as an offering to earth spirits. 

( 14 ) A couple living on Ayer Hitam hill, Penang, had 
•seven virgin daughters. Every day the girls took their goats to 
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graze till one day three of the girls went astray and took refuge- 
in a cave. The youngest, Che Nah, was lost on the return the 
following day and her foot became caught in a crevice. An old 
man found her there but her body had turned to stone. She had 
become a hiramat. Her father prayed to her to relieve his poverty. 
In a dream she told him to dig at the foot of a tree where he 
would find gold. A hut has been built over the sacred stone. 
Malays, Tamils, Indians and Eurasians frequent the place. It ia 
known as Karamat Che Kah or as Karamat tujoh heradeh, 

A variant account states that Che Nah died at home but 
appeared to her sisters in a dream, instructing that her body 
should not be buried but cast into the jungle. On returning to 
the spot they found it occupied by their sister in the form of a 
white tigress. In a dream she warned her sisters that they should 
remove to Pulau Tikus Kechil, where now there is another famous 
haramat. After they had removed, an old man Harun took 
offerings to the tigress. When he died, the beast disappeared. 

(15) Between Tanibun and Pulai in Kiiita there is a rock 
bearing a mark which has made it a Tcaramai. It is the footprint 
of a famous medicine-man, Pawang Re jab. One day he went, as 
was his custom, to fossick for tin. With him he took his son, 
whom he warned not to express surprise at what he saw. But 
when his father started to work, he was so amazed that he cried 
out, “Why, father, you split rock easily with a twig (puchol'- 
dedap) ! Other folk would find it hard to split with iron.’^ 
Tlis father did not bear. So the boy repeated this remark three 
times. Straightway the Pawang uttered a loud cry, sprang and 
slipped along the rock to seize his son by his long lock of hair, 
whereupon they both vanished. The mark where his foot slipped 
is still on the sacred rock. Soon afterwards the Pawang’s wife and 
})roperty also vanished. 

(16) The karamat at Paroi between Seremban and Bukit 
Putus embraces traditions of hills, of a well now filled up but 
due originally to the footprint of a sacred white elephant, of seven 
or eight families who founded the village beside the well and of 
eight Arab missionaries who sailed from Sumatra to Patani and 
Kedah (wherefore those countries are celebrated for religion to 
this day), fared then to the top of Bukit Putus (where today 
there is a hut for folk to pay their vows in) and so down to the 
sacred well at Paroi’. A Malay saw seven of them dive into the 
well, whence they never rose again:—for they came up at the 
Seven Hills (Bukit iujoh) near Sri Menanti, so that all who 
approach those hills today say “ Greetings, Gaffers! Your grand¬ 
child would pass.^^ The eighth Arab stayed on the brink and told 
the Malay all about himself and his fellows so that the legend 
might be preserved! The next morning he too dived into the 
well and vanished, to become the karamat of Paroi*. One account 
makes him leader of an army of were-tigers. And in Negri 
Sembilan any one angry with his cattle utters the imprecation,. 
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^^May the Dato Paroi attack you!^^ Malays, Hindus and Chinese 
revere the spot, which in 1922 was visited by H, H. the Yang 
‘di-pertuan. 

Sacred Tigers and Crocodiles, 

( 17 ) When Tun Ali (died 1847) ruled Pahang, there lived 
in Chini lake a huge crocodile called the Luck {seri) of Pahang. 
He was betrothed but his betrothed was carried olf by another 
crocodile, called the Tjuck of Cambodia. Transforming himself 
i]ito a human pilgrim or Haji, the Luck of Pahang took ship to 
the sea of Cambodia where resuming his proper shape he leapt 
into the water and sought his rival. His rival took shelter in a 
rocky cave. Dashing after him the Luck of Jhihang hurt himself 
and so was worsted in the encounter. He returned to Pahang, 
hanging on to the rudder of a ship l)ut could ascend the river no 
further than Pasir Fanjang near the estuary. A pawang about 
to go to C'hini lake dreamt that the Luck of Pahang bade him 
inform the crocodiles there that they must go down to Pasir 
Panjaiig to meet their dying lord. All the crocodiles of the 
Pahang river and its tributaries went down. Tun Ali, ruler of 
Pahang, also had a dream, in which the Luck of l^ahang asked 
to be shrouded and buried at Pasir Panjang. This his highness 
did, using 70 rolls of linen. White rags and palm blossoms are 
hung beside the grave and vows are made to bathe the sick there 
if ill answer to their friends^ invocations to the sacred cro(‘odile 
they regain their health. 

( 18 ) About 30 years ago a tiger frequented a cave in 
Crunong Kurau near Kampong Sungai Akar, Perak. He molested 
no one and over his resting-place in the cave was what looked like 
(curtains of stone. Three nights running one Haji Muhammad 
Salleh dreamt that this tiger was sacred. And when his child 
fell ill, he vowed that if the infant recovered he would bathe it 
at the door of the cave, sacrificing a white goat and burning 
incense. This he did, unharmed by its inhabitant. Today the 
tiger is very old and can hardly crawl. But all the villagers 
believe he is sacred. 


Graves of Magicians. 

( 19 ) At Bukit Serudong in Bembau there is the sacred 
grave of a famous pawang, To^ Anggut, to which folk resort for 
recovery from sickness, for good crops or if any of their relations 
have been arrested by the myrmidons of the law:—it is guarded 
by a were-tiger, the familiar of local medicine-men, as once it was 
the familiar of To^ Anggut. This worthy is reputed to have 
founded the custom of mock combats before clearing the rice- 
fields. For seven days he visited all homesteads in a procession 
headed by a spearsman and seven flag-carriers. On the last day 
a white and a black goat were, sacrificed, and the combat with 
<?alladium stems took place. He also instituted lustration for the 
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sick and tied threads and lead on their wrists. In epidemics 
he let no one cut down vegetation, or slay beasts for seven days; 
no one might leave the house of the sick or talk to visitors or 
strangers. 

( 20 ) At Bagan I'ambang, Teluk Ayer Tawar, in Province 
Wellesley there died on the 25th June 1M7 a famous Pawang 
Hitam the son of Haji Abdul-Karim, aged 98 years. One Friday 
night an adult grandson dreamt that the deceased had become 
a karamat. Soon afterwards there was a theft in the village. 
Diviners failed to trace the stolen goods. Then their owner vowed 
to offer saffron rice and a white cock at the Pawang’s tomb, it he 
would hel}) to find them. Forthwith the idea came that the goods 
were buried in the sand at the foot of a certain tall tree. Inhere, 
to be sure, they were unearthed, the thief not having had time to 
remove them. A'^ows at tin's tomb will also help the sick. 

( 21 ) About lO'O years ago at Kemunting near Taiping 
there lived an old Achehiiese midwife or medicine-woman called 
TV Bidan Lanjut, to whose grave ])eople of all races resort asking 
for offs])ring or health or wealth. Her grave is under a huge free 
on which suppli(‘ants hang rags or stones. An Ijidian Muslim 
is employed by the Chinese miners to look after this holy place. 

Graves of founders of settlements. 

( 22 ) Among the founders of Trong in Perak was a famous 
medicine-man, Johan. \"ows are made at his grave, incense burnt 
there and a (Uirtained frame hung oxer it. 

( 23 ) In the ])arish of Pengkalan Baharu in the Dindiiigs 
there is a sacred ])lace in the middle of a y)laiu (Karamat To* 
Padang), reputed to be the grave of a Bugis ]>rince, Johan, 
iiangga Shah Johan, (who was worsted by Raja Suran according 
to the Malay Annals’D invited Johan to a combat with his son, 
the winner of which was to wed his niece Princess Puchok 
Kelumpang. But the defeated prince ])ersuaded his father’s 
vizier to fence with his Bugis rival, and Johan was slain by 
a stream (called Alur da rah ‘the gully of blood’) where the 
water still flows red. The grave with an x\rabic inscription still 
stands beside the Bruas river. A were-tiger there keeps off 
ele])hants and grouting pigs; a crocodile is warder of the adjacent 
river-bank; a white cock dusts the grave with his wings. Beside 
it is a tall fig tree; a Chinaman started to fell it for a planter but 
was struck with paralysis and did not recover till his comrades 
laid offerings before the tree. 

The ancient grave of an unknown man seems to have started 
this legend. 

( 24 ) Xear the Malay school at Salak Nama, Rembau, is the 
sacred grave of Dato’ Sri Maharaja (younger brother of Dato’ 
Laut), one of the founders of Rembaii. TVadition says that he 
had a hairy tongue; whenever he spoke, the hairs fell into his 
lap; when he had finished talking, he replaced them in his mouth! 
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(26) A poor Achinese fisherman having caught nothing 
visited an island where a saint seated on a white rock gave him 
a twig which would always attract fish. So he became rich and 
was called Dato^ Pulau, Island Chief.^^ He left Sumatra for 
Negri Sembilan where he settled and married at Kampong Glong. 
Later he founded Pengacheh, where he became famous as a 
medicine-man. He had two daughters, Kudeh and Machang, the 
ancestresses of the two divisions of the local Achinese tribe (anah 
Acheh daraf and anal* Acheh baroh). The grave of this founder 
and medicine-man is sacred, the resort of suppliants. 

The wife of this chief ran away from him, after accidentally 
burning her bosom in a pan full of hot sugar. She hid by the 
riverside, where a white crocodile came and licked it and made 
it well. So to this day the Glong tribe (suku Olong) shroud and 
bury dead crocodiles. 

(26) Three brothers, members of the royal house of 
Pontianak migrated first to Bangka and then in the time of 
Sultan Husain (1800 A. 1).) to a 8j)ot on the coast of Singapore 
harbour. The eldest was named Lasa, the youngest Bujang and 
the other Lasam. As they were making a clearing, a storm came 
accompanied by great darkness. So they called the place Siglap I 
Immigrants from Riau and Lingga swelled the population. So, 
Lasa having returned to Pontianak, the English made Lasam 
chief (Penghulu) of the place. Once a Bugis, Wak Biak, ran 
amuck, killing several people. No one could capture him. Lasam 
arrested him single-handed. The police let him escape and he 
killed more people. Lasam again captured him. People began 
to regard their Penghulu as sacred (karamat), Lasam died and 
the colour of the corpse was like saffron. This confirmed his 
sanctity and vo^vs are still paid at his grave. 

(27) Several hundred years ago eight holy men came to 
Pahang from Minangkabau, including To^ Tun Bahau, To^ Tun 
Cheruis, To’ Tun Bandan, To^ Panglima Mat Kasim. The last 
settled at Segenting near Kuala Cheka and had four sons, whose 
sacred graves are at Yong Blit, Yong Kudong, Aur Gading and 
Kampong Atir. Most sacred of all is the grave of the father, 
karamat Segenting, On his tomb is a stone, which was the water- 
vessel (gopong) he used for his religious ablutions. Alive he kept 
two crocodiles, with rattan cords through their noses. These 
crocodiles appear to persons who fail to fulfil vows at their 
master’s tomb. The great flood of 1885 covered all the surrounding 
land but not that grave. Goats are slaughtered and white cocks 
loosed beside the tomb by those whose prayers there have been 
answered. 

Graves of Muslim Saints. 

(28) In former days, the route into Perak was from Bruas 
to the Hill of the Achinese Grave (vhangkat kubor Acheh) in the 
parish of Blanja. Once at that Bill there was a large settlement 
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with a mosque. A princess lived there, betrothed to a Bruas 
trader, Muda Che^ Maalim. But another Bruas trader, Che^ Idin, 
came in his absence and forcibly married her. A light ensued. 
Che^ Maalim entering the mosque in pursuit of fugitives, saw its 
keeper {siah) behind a pillar and hacked at him, where-upon he 
vanished mysteriously. The two rival lovers fought and perished. 
Soon afterwards a man dreamt that IV Siak had become a saint 
(Icaramat) and founded an invisible settlement, where the material 
settlement wasted by fighting had sunk back into the jungle. 
Later another dream revealed that To^ Siak had removed to 
Changkat Kuala Parah on the Perak river. A tiger and a 
crocodile guard the place sacred to him. 

Syncretism has composed this karamat of hills, a founder, 
a saint and a shadowy tradition of a grave. 

( 29 ) Thirty years ago a pious Muslim trader, Muhammad 
liawi, opened a shop in Gopeng, Perak, and prospered. He went 
alone to Mecca and on his return was styled Shaikh. Later at 
his funeral rain fell, though the sun was shining. A grandson 
of the deceased fell very ill and his parents vowed to bathe him 
at the 'Shaikh’s tomb if he recovered. At once the child got well 
and the tomb became a sacred spot where vows are made. 

( 30 ) Two hundred years ago at Bukit Tersan near Kaub 
lived a very pious man possessed of magical arts. He and his 
family are buried there in tombs waist-high. The saint is known 
as Dato’ Karamat. The si(‘k make vows to bathe there, hang 
flags and release a white fowl on the grave if they recover. Those 
who make vows, at once have white flags hung here as symbols 
that a vow has been made. Some drink the water from the 
crevices of the grave-stones. 

( 31 ) A pious Achinese, To’ Pakeh, settled at Kibong Tebal 
and died there in an odour of sanctity. His grave at Matang 
Pauh is still honoured. His sou. To’ Baik, followed his example. 
One day he went down to the Krian river to get water for his 
ritual ablutions. A crocodile seized him. But five or six times 
he rose to the surface, ejaculating, ^^It is well” {bnikl). Only 
his left leg was recovered and duly buried near Kibong Tebal. 
A villager dreamt that the deceased had become a mmi{karamat). 
The crocodile, which still lives, is also regarded as sacred. At 
To’ Baik’s tomb Malays, Indians and Chinese make vows and 
supplication. 

( 32 ) At Kampong Jalan Baharu, Penang, is the sacred 
grave of Dato’ Janggut, who was born, the youngest of five 
children, in 1824 A. 1). and died in 1884. He had a great name 
as a religious teacher. After his burial a voice reciting the Quran 
was heard from his grave. One Friday night a light as of fire 
shone on the tomb and a figure, the exact likeness of To’ Janggut, 
was sitting there reading a religious book. The tomb became 
a sacred place. Suppliants offer candles and money there. All 
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who pass by or wish to take any of the money lying there, must 
invoke the saint thrice for permission, or sickness will overtake 
them. 

( 33 ) There was a poor pious keeper of the mosque at the 
village of Lahar Ikan Mati in Province Wellesley, called Lebai 
Qadir. When he died, the imam went to the mosque one night 
to pray for his soul. He fell asleep and Lebai Qadir visited him 
in a dream and told him that he would answer the vows of all 
who invoked him. The sick vow to offer saffron rice, slaughter a 
goat or release a white fowl at his tomb, if they recover. 

( 34 ) At Ami)ang three miles from Kuala Lumpur is the 
sacred tomb of a pious Sumatran immigrant, To^ Janggut, who 
kept a pony and cattle there nearly fifty years ago. When he 
died, his pony, his buffalo and his cow seemed to go mad and 
refused food and drink, sleeping at night by the grave. There 
the pony died first and next the cow and the buffalo. People 
marvelled and surmised that the deceased waa a saint. The 
fulfilment of prayers in response to vows made there confirmed 
this belief. Pich (^hinese have built a shrine over the grave, so 
that it is known as Karamat Tangga China. A yellow mosquito- 
net is hung over it but renewed at short intervals, as suppliants 
take scraps of it to make amulets. 

Another account of this saint is given below (42). 

( 35 ) In the last century a ])ious Muslim teacher, Shaikh 
Abdul-(ihani settled at Gopeng. One day after his death a ])upil 
of his fell into financial trouble and invoked his dead teacher, 
vowing, If J am released from this trouble, I will bring flags 
and water and repair the tomb of my master.^’ His prayer was 
answered, and the Shaikh’s tomb became a sacred place. 

( 36 ) At Ketapang in the district of Pekan, Pahang, is the 
sacred grave (rnakam To* Panjang) of a pious Malay, Jaafar, who 
never married. After he died, the head and foot stones of his 
grave separated to a length of 15 feet. iSo he was accounted a 
saint and vows are made for his help. 

( 37 ) A very poor but pious couple lived in the parish of 
Serandu, Pahang. One Friday the husband died on his praying 
mat. The wife went to beg a shroud. When she returned with 
assistance, a light was seen to be shining from the navel of the 
corpse. vSoon after the wife died, also on a Friday. A man 
passing the graves saw that tall stones adorned them and curtains, 
and that an angel in the form of an aged man sat within the 
curtains. The passer-by enquired, what he did. The angel 
replied, ^^I guard this sacred tomb.” Said the man, ^^If indeed 
it be sacred, let the stones be parted.” The stones parted, making 
the grave 30 feet long. It is called Karamat To* Panjang, Bruas^ 
and is at Kampong Marhum in the district of Kuala Pahang. 
All races respect it. 
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( 38 ) At Kampong Baharu, beside a branch of the Dinding 
Eiver, is the grave of a pious Chinese convert to Islam, guarded 
by a crocodile who upsets the boats of the })rofane and irreverent. 
Once a rubber-planter ordered his coolies to throw rubbish round 
the grave. He died and most of the coolies fell sick. Villagers 
then cleaned up the site and found several remarkable objects:— 
in the middle of the grave a stone three feet high and six feet 
round, larger at the base than the top; beside the river bank, a 
large flat stone like a mat, two large and several smaller wells 
and a betel-chewer’s stone spittoon. 

(It is just possible that this spot might be of interest to an 
archaeologist ?) 

( 39 ) At Kam])ong Gedang in the Jelebu district is the 
sacred grave of To’ Eabun, who was born short-sighted (as his 
name imjdies) forty years ago and brought his needy parents 
luck and riches. They died and then their child’s presence made 
the trees and cTOf)s of his guardian flourish. To’ Rabun also 
died at the age of eight. His grave was forgotten till recently 
the village headman dreamt that the child visited him in a dream, 
announced that having reached the age of 40 he was a saint, and 
that his grave would he discovered at the end of a certain gully. 
There the dreamer found it, under a huge Uhan tree. Xow folk 
make supplications to the saint and hang yellow cloth in the sacred 
tree in his kee})ing. Many revere the tree rather than the grave. 
Rec^ently a tiger caused much loss in the neighbourhood till an 
old man dreamt the tiger was the saint, who enraged at the 
villagers’ lack of faith in him had taken this form. 

Living Saints. 

( 40 ) In Mecca there lived once a pious religious teacher, 
Shaikh Muhammad, who had a devoted pupil. Shaikh Ahmad. 
They sailed to »Java, w^here they made many converts and Shaikh 
Muhammad received the title of Shaikh Mutaram. A year later 
they came to Mecca, where their shining couiitenanc^es and the 
efficacy of their prayers for the sick earned them the reputation 
of living saints. They said they would die in Malacca and both 
asked to be buried on the top of Bukit Gedong. Both died at 
the same time and were buried, as they had desired, Shaikh 
Mutaram on the right of his friend. A pupil of Shaikh Mutaram 
dreamt that his master had become a saint and going to the 
hilltop discovered that the distance between the two graves and 
between their headstones and footstones had grown! He y)rayed 
that if his dream were true, a strange snake and a strange bird 
might appear. Straightway they appeared but vanished wffien 
he prayed. To this day these sacred graves are honoured by 
suppliants. 

/41) About 1880 A. D. there came to Klang an Arab, 
Shaikh Muhammad Ali, said by some to have been a kinsman 
*’Of Habib Xob whose sacred tomb stands on a hill at Teluk Ayer, 
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in Singapore. He had the gift of seeing the future and all hia 
prophecies came true. He could read thoughts and he cured the 
sick merely by the words, Be well.” His uvula was hairy and 
he clipped it once a week. In his life he became a saint and hia 
tomb near Simpang Lima, Klang, is the resort of those wha 
want children or health. A way to test if the dead saint will 
cause a vow to be fulfilled is to take a stick and say, ^If thou 
wilt help me, let this stick grow longer ^: if help is to be forth¬ 
coming, it will lengthen at once. All races make vows at this 
tomb. 

(42) There was a poor pious Sumatran, Shaikh Taih, who 
wandered about Selangor asking alms and living at times as a 
hermit. Once he lived as a hermit at Batang ICali for seven days. 
Wherever he did this has become a sacred spot {Icaramat). He 
always read as he walked. House or mosque he would enter by 
one door and always leave by another or through a window. If 
he came across any article lying right side up he would turn it 
bottom upwards: any article lying bottom upwards he would 
j)lace right side up, saying It must be tired of one position ” I 
His prayer could revive the sick. The alms peo})le gave to him 
he distributed to the poor. He was recognized as a saint. He 
settled at Tangga China and died there where his grave is revered 
as a sacred place. 

(43) At Jeram in Selangor, there lived a pious old 
Javanese, Ijebai Husain. Once when he was about to go to Mecca, 
all his money was stolen. Soon afterwards he said to his children, 
“ Tonight I go to Mecca ” and forthwith vanished. At morning 
])rayer he reappeared with shining face and a sweet smell. He got 
to care little for food and drink and raiment and he prayed 
much. One day he prophesied that in three days time a shoal 
of whales would be cast up on the beach. This happened and the 
English collected skin and skeleton of one whale. Another time 
a woman brought an infant blind in one eye. Before she spoke 
he divined her purpose. With his spittle he cured the child^s 
sight. A man com])lained of the theft of his goods. On Friday 
at dawn the thief will lay them by your house-ladder ” said 
Lebai Husain and his words came true. While alive he was 
accounted a saint and his tomb is a place of pilgrimage for all 
races. 

(44) A pious Javanese goldsmith. Pa’ Tukang Rena, settled 
at 8erkam in Malacca and married there. One day digging his 
garden he struck a large lump of gold which however turned 
the colour of coal. He died and his wife sold the property. The 
eldest son of the buyer, and his pious wife, Che Puteh, built a 
house opposite the tomb of the dead goldsmith. Che’ Puteh 
dreaipt that a bearded saint in Arab dress appeared and said to* 
her, ^^Guard my tomb in your garden and you shall have your 
reward.” This she did and burnt incense there every Thursday 
night. One day seven snakes were descried in a bunch on the^ 
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Toof of Che^ Puteh^s house. After a while they vanished and two 
hours later dollars and silver and copper coins rained from the 
roof every quarter of an hour for a whole hour. Che' Puteh 
fainted. Those present prayed, “ If in truth here is the tomb 
of a saint {wali), may this woman recover.” Straightway she 
revived. After that all races believed in the sanctity of the grave 
but suppliants must use Che' Puteh as an intermediary, and tell 
her their need, whereupon she will light tapers and burn incense 
at the tomb. Che' Puteh herself has become a living saint 
(karamat hidup) and wears yellow robes every day. People give 
her many olTerings! 

(46) Formerly there lived at Chembong in the Rembau 
district a very poor pious orj)han, called Lebai Janggut. One 
day he fell into a trance lasting several hours. On recovery he 
discoursed of the pillars of Islam, of divination, of the places 
in the neighbourhood frequented by Muslim genies and the way 
to placate them. People said, ^ He has become a saint' and 
honoured him. Many besought him for amulets and medicine. 
Once he persuaded the villagers to build a mosque of bricks 
(mafijid iannh). For drum he bade them get a tree-trunk thirty 
feet long. When the trunk was bored and ready, thirty men 
failed to lift it, till Lebai Janggut waved over it seven times. 
On Thursday evenings and feast days it sounded of its own ac(*ord. 
In the mosque at that time was a basket of a hundred plates not 
of mortal fashioning. To this day on Fridays and other days 
people pay their vows to the dead saint. 

(46) At Bukit Tunjang in Kedah there lived a very pious 
man, To' Alim. His jierson was fair; his teeth, his nails and 
half his tongue were black. For his ritual ablutions he used forty 
four cans of water. He wore seven layers of raiment, like his 
grandfather To' Dahman, who was also a karamat. On a Thursday 
night in A. IT. 1340 he died. The same night he informed the 
Bultan of Kedah of the occurrence in a dream and bade His 
Highness invoke him if ever there were trouble in the land. The 
■Sultan attended his obsequies. He was buried on the top of Bukit 
Tunjang. His gravestone is fifteen feet long and the grave is 
known as the sacred place of the White Stone (Karamat Bata 
Puteh), Every year his descendants fix beside it in a tall tree 
a revolving wheel of bamboos slit so as to make a roaring sound: 
omission to do this would bring misfortune. Invocation of this 
saint will make his tomb or a tiger appear before one, if such 
an a])parition has been prayed for. 

(47) In 1876 A. D. an Arab, Bayid Makbuli, came to 
‘Taiping and settled there as a religious * teacher. One day a 
Malay suffering from discoloration of the skin (sopak) held out 
his hands for alms. The Sayid prayed to Allah, spat on the 
■skin and the disease vanished. The patient contrived to give a 
thanksgiving feast to the Sayid and a few friends. The Sayid 
masked him why he had not invited more people. He replied that 
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he had not got enough rice. Go said the Sayid, and call 
all the folk from the mosque.” Then he prayed to Allah and 
the rice on the dish, so far from being insufficient, did not 
decrease although all helped themselves to it. He was recognized 
as a saint. When he died in 1886, his grave near the Taiping 
mosque became a sacred place. 

(48) Seventy years ago a Perak Malay dwarf only three 
feet tall was leader of the mosque at Menglembu. He was called 
Imam Paiidak. Every morning it was his custom to go in search 
of some particular food, mush-rooms or fish or fruit: nothing 
else would he take home, and whether he got his heart’s desire 
or not he returned home about ten o’clock. Though poor ho 
gave alms. If a borrower failed to repay, ill-luck overtook him. 
He was fond of buying and releasing wild animals and birds. 
Wlien he reached the age of forty, folk invoked him as a saint. 
W^hen at the age of 48 he died, a huge crowd attended the funeral 
and then incontinently disappeared. The villagers said they must 
have been angels or Muslim genies. The grave is only 3 feet 
long. In 1919 A. D. one Haji Abdul-Rahman tried to fell a 
durian tree beside this grave but though he hacked it for four 
days and cut it almost through, it would not fall until he invoked 
the assistance of this Saint. 

(49) There was once a swashbuckler, Abu’s-Samad, who 
fled from Patani on account of his misdeeds and went to Mecca 
where he lived for years. At last one of his pupils, Haji Ismail, 
brought him to Kampong Permatang on Sungai Dua in Province 
Wellesley. There he married and had children. He had a wonder¬ 
ful turtle-dove (merhol') which often crowed by day: when it 
crowed at night, good luck came on the morrow. The bird died 
and a month later, its corpse was found beneath the house 
uncorrupted: it was bathed, shrouded and is still kept in a box. 
Also Abu’s-Samad kept a hen that crowed like a cock. One day 
as she was cooking, his wife saw the water in a jar was finished: 
her husband fetched water from the well and in it floated a 
wonderful white mushroom! These portents and his piety have 
earned Haji Abu’s-Samad the name of a saint. In 1917 A. D. 
Sultan Abdul-Jalil of Perak visited him. He is about 80 years’ 
old now. 

(50) About 2'00 years ago there lived in the Temerloh 
district of Pahang, a pious boy -Shaikh Abdullah who devoted his 
life to religion and fed only once a day or once in four days. 
One Friday he vanised but at last was found in the mosque beside 
the hilal, clad in sweet-smelling raiment and shining with a 
radiant light. Another day, when his boat capsized in a storm, 
he walked ashore on the water. So he got the name of a living 
saint. During great floods, he would tie hranches and fronds 
Vo tall tree trunks to help mice and insects to escape. In A. B* 
113,5 he sailed for Mecca and stayed there for five years* 
died in A. H. 1160 aged 75 ^^ears. His grave is known as maham 
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To' S\aikh Seniang, Seven days after the burial, the head and 
foot stones separated and are now 15 feet apart. Vows aro 
frequently paid there. 

( 61 ) There was horn in the district of Temerloh Pahang, 
a man of mixed Indian descent, Haji Abubakar son of Haji Abdul- 
Karim, and grandson of Tambi Badoh (whose sacred grave is at 
Pulau Malang). He acquired much religious knowledge partly 
by study, mainly in dreams. All his words came true and despite 
his protests folk began to make supplications and fulfil vows to him 
as a living saint. He was master of a charm {pHunang hclit) 
that could send a bullet to its mark, though that mark were 
invisible and the gun pointed in another direction. He was as 
strong as seven elephants. His profession was that of a boat- 
builder. He died in 1891 A. D. at the age of 12*0 and his grave- 
at Kani])ong Karai is sacred. 



Malay Customs and Beliefs 

as recorded in Malay literature and folklore 

Bii H. Overbeck. 

Part I. 

As meet of the written as well as of i literature 

of the Malays probably dates from the time when the Malayan 
kin^oms were in the zenith of their powe^ . ' ^touched by 
Eu]X>pean influence, the old customs and beli »ere still in vogue, 
the evidence gathered from such literatur. should have value. 
Iliough much of the material is taken from fairytales and works or 
fiction, the ceremonies, customs and beliefs aneutioned therein are 
based on tradition, and are not merely the vct ot the imagina¬ 
tion of the story-teller. ' 

The origin of the Malays and the forchgn influences to l)e 
found in their customs and traditions are st 11 a matter of con¬ 
troversy, and the problem can be solved only by means of the com¬ 
parative method. The field of research for such comparative work 
sliould stretch from Arabia right across Asia to China and down 
to the islands of the southern Pacific, and research is the more dif¬ 
ficult las only a small fraction of the evidence of the people them¬ 
selves is available in a European language. Of Malay liieratnro 
and folklore but little has been translated into a Eiiropean language, 
and 'an English version of the passages here collected should assist 
workers of the comparative system ignorant of the Malay language. 

Unfortunately the classical period of Malay literature 
ended with the decline of the Malay kingdoms soon after 
the arrival of Europeans and the treasures of former times were 
scattered by European collectors before the first press 

had reached Malaya. Thus only a comparatively small part of 
the Malay literature is within the reach of the average European 
student of to-day. The works published in the Malay Literature 
Series *’ have been my principal collecting ground, and the 
Penglipur-Lara tales” as told by the professional story-teller, 
published by Messrs. Winstedt and Sturrock in that series, have 
proved veritable treasure-mines. 

Works obviously of Indian, Arabian or Javanese origin have 
been left out altogether. 

Birth. 

The idea that a woiman may conceive by partaking of some 
particular food is sometimes met with in Malay literature. In the 
Shaer Beri Banian,” the rhymed version of the Hikayat 
Salinclong Dalim'at,” we read that Prince Bangsggara warns his 
sister, Princess Seri Banian, not to eat any pomegranates, as their 
country, being devastated by the Geruda, may be haunted by 
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mliflchievoufi ghosts and devils. But Seri Banian partakes of a 
pomegranate, and a few days later feels that she is with child. 
She gives birth to a daughter and dies. In a later episode her 
diaughter, S'alindong Dalimia, tells Prince Bangsegara in a song 
that her father is a certain Dewa Tyaksana, who was incarnated in 
the pomegranate which Seri Banian had eaten. 

Whilst the presence of the Dewa in the pomegranate accounts 
for the birth of Sialindong Daliraa, no other explanation than the 
granting of a prayer is given for the birth of the hero of the 
Hikayat Awang Sulong Merah Muda,” whom his mother con¬ 
ceives bv i, mangrove-leaf. 

Prince ‘Si-Helang'Laut has no offspring, and to obtain an heir 
to tlie thron'' ’ with his consort to the sea of- Tanjong Jati 

to offer prayeitt v, ’b^ine there to have his wish granted by Allah. 
When the party i\.,^iriis from the shrine the princes (*onsort, 
Princess Si-H^ang Bakau, sees a yellow mangrove-leaf floating 
on the wav€^, which she catches and eats. Tliere were a thousand 
tastes in the‘lea ind the princess ate the right half herself and 
gave the left jialf to her sister, Princess IJli Emak Si Anjiiig, the 
wife of Batin Alain,. Within one month both princesses were with 
child.” A few in giths after the birth of their son, Prince Si 
Helang I^ut and his consort sail again to the sea of Tanjong Jati 

to fish. As soon as they reach it the Princess falls sick. 

and vomits leaves of trees and mangrove-leaves. iShe is taken home 
and dies three days later. Thus Princess Seri Banian as well 
as Princess Si Helang Bakau die after having given birth to a 
(bild conceived bv partaking of a particular food. 

Tbe idea of conception by partaking of some particular food 
IS generally associated with the longings of a woman, in the third 
or sevemth month of pregnancy. 1’he fixxl lofliged for is difliciilL 
to obtain or connected with royalty. The connection bctw'eeu this 
food and the child bom afterwards is obvious in a case told in the 
Hikayat Haja Muda.” 

When three months with child. Princess Tindongaii Bulan 
long’s to eat the only nut on an ivory coconut-palm (the kind sacred 
to royalty), the stem of which reacdies heaven. Her husband 
borrows a chopper which was l>orn together with Baja Muda,. 
asciends the tree, wihich takes him seven days aflid seven nights, ami 
after many adventures fetches the coconut, which he splits into 
three slices with the chopjyeT. One «9lice falls into the sea and turns 
intoia whale, the second slice falls down to earth and turns into tlie 
buffalo 'Si BSnuang, and the third slice the prince carries to his 
consort. She partakes of it and in due time gives birth to a son, 
Baja S^ri Mandul. 

There is some confusion as regards the birth of the w'hale and 
the buffalo. One slice of the coconut falls into the sea and turns 
into a whale, and the other falls to earth and turns into tlie buffalo 
but in the passage narrating the birth of Baja S^ri Mandul we are 
told that the animals are born along with the prince. The mid¬ 
wives receive them, tliey are sprinkled with sacrificial rice-paste 
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And parched rice coloured yellow with saffron ie scattered over them.. 
A buffalo of the same name is mentioned in the Menangkabau 
legend “ Chindur Mata/’ where perhaps further information could 
be fo-und. In the ^‘Hikayat Raja Muda” the buffalo helps his 
human brother in a battle against a rival, whilst of the whale 
nothing further is said but that he has as attendant a white 
crocodile, which Si Benuang fetches to help him to carry the body 
of Princess Renek Jintari to the palace. 

In the ^^Hikayat Awang Sulong Merah Muda” Princess Si 
Helang Bakau (wlio had bec^e pregnant by partaking of a man¬ 
grove-leaf) longs after the third month of her pregnancy to eat of 
a white mousedeer, male, with young. Her consort goes a-hunting, 
and in a thunderstorm a white mousedeer, male, with young, leay)S 
down and is caught by the prince. The princess eats the flesh, 
but preserves the Iwnes. 

When seven months have passed, she longs to eat of a 
terubok-fish, male, with roe. A whole day is spent by her consort 
in fishing, but in vain, so he has recourse to magic and in a dream 
is told by a Muslim saint to fish on the following day with a 
silken casting-net with weights of gold in the<sea of Tanjong Jati. 
The fish desired is caught, eaten by the princess, and the bones 
preserved. 

lliese bones of the mousedeer and tlie terubok-fish Awang 
8ailoiig Merah Muda, the hero of the sto-ry, takes with him when 
he leaves his country to follow Princess Dayang Seri »lawa. , Wheii 
after a ^tornn they anchor at Pulau Tapai and the anchor slips 
owing to the heavy sea, Awang Sulong takes the hones of the 
white mouse-deer, binds thorn together with a many-coloured string 
and throws them into the sea. The anchor holds, the sea becomes 
smooth like water in a kettle, and the storm abates. 

Another instance of longing for a partioular food is told in 
the Hikayat Si Miskin.” Si Miskin is originally a king in Indra’s 
heaven, but through the curse of Batara Indera has been banished 
to live on earth as the poorest of the poor. When his wife is with 
child in the third cnonth, she longs to eat mango-fruits from the 
king’s garden. A& 'Si Miskin has already suffered from the cruelty 
of the inhalbitants of the town, he cannot muster courage to face 
the king, but liegs a few mango-fruits of a fruitsellor. His wife 
however insists upon receiving mangos grown in the king’s garden. 
Her husband, gathering courage, begs them of the king and suc¬ 
ceeds. Three months later his wife longs to eat of a jack fruit 
growing in the king’s garden, which Si IVIiskin again begs of the 
king. A l>oy, the hero of the story, is born. 

The “ Hikayat Hang Tuah,” the tale of a Malacca hero has its 
story of longings told however only to show the hero’s courage. 
When Baden Mas Ayu, the queen of Malacca, is in the seventh month 
of pregnancy, she longs to eat of the fruit of an ivory-coconut palm 
that stands dn the centre of the town of Malacca. It had grown 
together with the Malaka-tree which gave the town its name. The 
stem is twenty fathonus high and half way up ia damaged by fire. 
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The tree has only one buneh of seven fruits; the water of the fruiia 
is very sweet and tastes like sherbet; the flesh of the fruit has the 
taste of the custard-aipple. At the risk of his life Hung Tuab 
fetches the fruit, the queen eats, and in due time gives birth to a 
son, Ihideii Bahar who later becomes Batara of Mcuijapahit. 

In the Siiiga})ore version of the “ Shaer Ivin Tambuhan” 
Kin Tambuhan and her lover, the crown-princie of Kuripan, are 
restoml to life by the gods and are marrie<l. When with child, 
she longs to eat of the “ Pauh janggi that grows at the navel of the 
sea” and is guarded by a Dewa changed into a Heruda. Her 
husband goes in quevst oE the fruit, but is carried away by the 
Geruda and put into a ])rison, which he shares with other kings 
who have miet with the same fate. Kevertheless Kin Tambuhan 
gives birth to a son, who succeeds in killing the Geruda and rescuing 
his fatlier.— 

In all these caws the food longed for is the fruit of tree, 
exc*ept tliat Princess Si Helang Bakau became pregnant by par¬ 
taking of a leaf of a niaiigro\ e-tree.— 

One may coinjure tlie tale of the magic transfer of an unborn 
child in the ‘‘Hikayat haja Muda.” The hero married a fairy- 
princess, and in her abseiu'c is carried off by a white elephant and 
made king of a country [lie ruler of which had died without male 
offspring. He is married to the daughter of the late king, and 
his first or fairy-wife ap])earvS at the w'edding. She is six months 
with cliild and offers to transfer the unborn child to her newly- 
wedded rival. The latter agreeing, the fairy-jirincess takes betel* 
chews it and gives the (piid to her rival. And by the wdll of 
God firaise to the Most High—who caused His ])Ower and might 
to take effeKd, the princis-c in the w^omh of Princess Bidadari 
Segerba w^as incarnated and moved into the wonih of Princ(3«ss 
Kuiitum Patna Siiri.”— 

In nearly all Malay fairy- tales the time of being wdth child 
is twehe months, “ the time the hornbill takes to hatch its young, 
as long as it takes the papaya to bear fruit.”— 

Ill the vwventh month of pregnancy Malay Muslim custom like 
Indian Muslim custom ])rescril)es the c*eremony of nudhiggang yernf. 

It is described in the Hikayat Aw^ang Sulong Merab Muda. 
On a Sunday, the eve of Monday, Prince Helang Laut begins 
the festivities wdiich precede all important ceremonies, and sends 
his page wdth a betel-casket to call the seven royal mid wives. 
They refuse to obey the summons, and the prince decrees the 
traditional } uiiishment for the disloyal: I shall bid my officers 

go and kill the seven midwdves and their families; their jvosiwssions 
shall be scattered, tlieir houses burnt, the soil wdiercMin their houses 
stand sliall aiot remain where it is, the pillars of their houses shall 
be turned iu])side down; thus they sihall be struck by my royal 
power! ” The midwdvcs arrive in haste and oihtain pardon. They 
ask that a feast in honour of the birth of Muhammad and of the 
souls of the dead be given and that there l>e prepared lustral water 
against evil influences and for ceremonial purification, jars adorned 
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with a collar of plaited cocoiiiit-fronds to carry the water for the 
ceremonial bath, and garlands of diagonal trailers cut from the 
midrib of a coconut-leaf. A litter is built from ereca-palms. The 
Priini!e and his consort are carried in procession to the river, where 
they don bathing-clothes, and after being shampooed by the eldest 
midwife and sprinkled with sacrificial rice-paste, are bathed with 
the two histral waters. They change clothes and return to the 
palace, where the niidwives rock or sway the abdomen of the princess 
seven times. A prayer and a l>ainquet close the ceremony, for which 
all sorts of amusements were provided. 

Betel is tlie customarv retaining-fee given to Malay midwives. 
In the ^‘Hikayat Malim Deman” the hero neglects his pregnant 
•queen for concubines and the cockpit, and declines to return to 
the palace. The queen sends for the court officers and asks: 

What is going to happen to me who have not even given the 
retaining betel to the mid wives?” The court officers c^l seven 
inyal niidwives, and the queen passes over to them seven betcl- 
l)oycs sa\'ing: “ Mid wives, this is your retaining-betel. I trust 
that you will take all care of me.” 

The Hikayat ‘Seri Kama” (ed. Maxwell) gives the following 
description of the preparation for a royal accouchement. 

Raja 'Seri Kamia orders the royal chamberlaiin to spread mats 
and carpets in the middle of the palace, and to hang a four-sided 
canopy for the lying-in of the queen. The seven royal mid wives 
and the chief-midwife and the seven me<licine-men and the chief 
medicine-man bring the queen. The court officers assemble and 
take their jilaces according to rank to wait for the birth of the 
child.— 

The })reseiice of the king and the high officers of state at the 
birth of a royal child seems to be usual custom and no doubt is 
a political moaisure to prevent the substitution of another child. 
In the ‘^Hikayat Malim Dewa,” at the birth of the hero "the 
king is sitting by the head of his queen.” When the hero of the 
"ITikayat Raja Muda ” is to be born, the seven royal midwives 
are tialled and the high dignitaries are warnetl. ITie wives of the 
officers of state fill the palace, " some fetch hot water, mme fetch 
water and firewood, some burn incense, some scatter parched rice 
<()lioured with saffron all over the place where the queen is lying.” 
The king and the high dignitaries sit near the bed of the queen 
together with the medicine-men who mutter charms and spells. 
The hero of the " Hikayat Anggun (^he Tunggal ” is a posthumous 
child, and w^hen he is l)orn, the Dato^ Orang Kaya Bfear (the 
prime-in iiister), who is the regent of the country sits near the 
bed of Princess Gondan Genta-permai together with the medicine¬ 
men who mutter incantations to shield the princesf.s against evil 
and to ensure a sf)Pedy delivery. In the " Hikayat Raja Muda ” 
it is recorded at the birth of Raja 'Seri Maudul that Maharaja Besar, 
accompanied by his father-in-law, aits by the head of his queen. 
When the prince is bom, the seven midwives cut the navel-string 
and wash the baby in a golden vessel.— 
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The duties of parents When a child is born are laid down an 
the Muhammadan work called Makota segala raja” as follows: 

As soon as child is born it is the duty of the parents to wash 
it in c’lean water, to dress it In proper clothes .and to recite the 
Bang before the right, and the Katarri before th(‘ left ear ol the 
child/^ 

^licse duties are fulfilled at the birth of Prineass Ilejiek jintan, 
of which the Hikayat llaja Maniagives the following de¬ 
scription. 

When Princess Kuntum Ratna 8uri is expected to give birth 
the king takes his seat by her head and sends for the court officers 
and medicine-men. The little prinoei?s is born umler the sign of 
the planet Jupiter {hintang mushtari), at noon, and nine cannon- 
shots are heard from heaven (Icpyangan) from sea and from land. 
She is born with two swords in her left hand. When she is handed 
to the king, he stands up, turns in the direction of Mekkah and 
recdtes the verses Bang and Katam into the chikPs ear. l^he king 
then opens the mouth of his iiewlwrn childand gives her the 
name of Princasis Renek Jintan. lie orders the prime-minister to 
erect a bathing-pavilion of tw'elve storeys, where he can take his 
new-l)orii daugliter for the etremonial bath. Tents are erected on 
the plain adjoining the lake for the c'eremony of putting his 
daughter’s foot to the earth." 

Swaddling clothes are described as follows:—The eldest 
of the royal niidwives wraps the iiew'-!)orn Prince (Raja Muda) in 
seven layers of cloth, the first wdiite, the second black, the third 
3 ellow’, the fourth blue, the fifth red, the sixth purple, the seventh 
made of roval l)rocado (kain ainu’l-banat kaiii kerajaan)."— 

Princess Renek Jintan is born with two swords in her hand. 
In the Hikayat Raja Muda the hero is born with a heavy 
chopping knife, which Raja Bujaiig Selamat takes with him when 
he as<*ends the ctKamut-palm in quest of the coconut his ])regiiaTit 
consort longs for. In the ‘‘Hikayat Seri Rama" (ed. Maxwell) 
the magic matcdilock to which Raja Duana has recourse wfficn he 
has l<Tst the battle against Raja 8ori Rama, is ‘‘ bom with him." 
In the “ Hikayat Hang Tuah " Sang Peri Dewa, the son of Sang 
P^rta^a Hewa, “is lK>m with a crown on his head." In the 
“Hikayat Malim Dewa” Princess Gengorak in the land Melioh 
addresses her magic ]'«rr(X]|uet as “ child of the Sfaino xvoml),” which 
posBiibly hints ait siome bkx)d-rektion between the princesis and the 
bird. 

An interesting description of the ceremonial bath after the 
birth is given in the “Hikayat Malim Demam.” Dr. Winstedt 
tells me it is the Perak ritual interpolated by the Perak Raja who 
wrote the tale down. 

Forty-four days after the birth of the hero, the queen having 
passed the prescribed days of seclusion the court marshals arrange 
a procession for his ceremonial bath. There are s?ven handas and 
seven mandaa. The first kanda carries the placenta, the second 
incensej the third a fowl, the fourth eoeonuts, the fifth bathing- 
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clothes the sixth a tray with sacrificial rice-paste, the seventh a 
fishing-net. Arrived in the royal garden, the seven midwives 
hathe the prince and his mother, rub them with limes and pow¬ 
der them with cosmetics. The seven midwives place the prince 
on two ivory-coconuts (the kind sacred to royalty) together 
with the fowl. Then they feast the spirits of the water, scatter 
parched rice coloured with saffron and sprinkle rice-paste 
over ithc prince and bathe himi. The baby-prince cries, and 
the iiunses and miaids sing the song prescribed by custom. One 
of the (H)iirt officers (*asts the net in the river, catches a fish 
with golden scales and diamond eyes, and puts it into the 
golden vessel from which the bathing-water is dipped. The prince 
and his mother are brought back to the palace, where the midwives 
and nurses put the little prince into a swinging-cradle, made of 
seven layers of cloth: the first layer black, the seccwid yellow, the 
third a edlk-c*loth heavily embroidered with gold, the fourth a silk- 
cloth of tie-and-dye pattern from Sind, the fifth a cloth from liali, 
the sixth a clotli from Chempa, the seventh a piece of velvet-brocade. 
The baby-prince is then sung to sleep with a royal lullaby.— 

'J1ie ceremonial bath and the treading on earth for the first 
time are described again in the Hikayat Raja Muda.^^ 

The king, accompanied by his queen, his little daughter and 
his mother-iri-law,pi*oceed to a bathing-pavilion. The child is 
battled by tlie seven midwives and the medicine-men ‘^according 
to custom.'^ The party returns to the royal tent, ‘‘and by the royal 
midwives the child is made to put its feet to earth, on the top of 
gold and silver.” Then there are amusements, which last late 
into the night.— 

Another custom is mentioned in the “ Ilikayat Awang Sulong 
Merah Muda,” which seems to have some connection with the 
new-born child, as both tlie royal midwives and their colleagues 
the medicine-men take part in it. 

Soon after the birth of Awang Sulong, his father. Prince Si 
llekng Laut, calls the people from seven rivers and orders them 
to clear land for rice-planting. 

After three months comes the dry season, and the kings sends 
for magicians to burn the felled jungle. Seven days and nights 
saw the burning completed! 

The royal miid'wife is summoned to dibble holes and plant the 
rice-seed. When she comes, she sees:— 

Hawks in heaven quick-retiring, 

Up al)Ove the branches falling, 

On the ground the apes a-ehattering; 

Shakes her head the royal midwife. 

Again she is summoned to cut the rijie ears, when Si H^ang 
Laut celebrates the traditional feast in honour of the rice-spirit. 

The custom of planting a ooconut-palm when a child is bora 
is mentioned in Abdullah bin Abdul-Kadiris account of his voyage 
to Kelantan. He meets an old woman and asks: “ What is 
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jour age, mother?’’ She replies: My coconut-palm hais died; 
J planted another and that too is old and rarely bears fruit; its 
fruits are already quite small.” Abdullah asks: “ What does the 

<' 0 (‘onut-palni signify, mother? 1 don’t understand.” The woman 
replies: It is the custom with us, that if a child is l>orn a 

(!oconiit-palni is planted and when the child grows up and is asked 
^ What is your age,’ lie or she replies: ‘ That is the cocomit-treo 
of my age.’ ”— 

A dos(Tiiptioin of the ceremonies following the birth of a royal 
child in historical times is given in chapter XXXIV of the Malay 
Annals.” 

A son is horn to Sultan Mahmud, to the joy of the aged 
father. 'J he child is bathed, and the king orders the Kadzi to 
recite the verse Bang into the (diild’s ear. The high officials bring 
presents for the little '.prince in accordance with their rank, and 
seven days after the birth the 'I'cni^nggong carries in procession 
the w^ater for the ceremonial bath. ^Phe knife for the sha\iiig of 
the prime’s head is made of an alloy of copper and gold and has 
a handle of gold studded with geans. The head of the ])rince is 
fediavcd by the Bendahara, and during this performance the royal 
drums are heat(*n. The hair of the prince is weighed by ahe 
Bendahara’s lady against gold and silver, whifli is given as alms to 
the poor. After the shaving the prince is given thi‘ name of Baja 
Al|i, his nursery name to be Baja Kechil Brsar. Forty days later 
the Laksamana brings in procession the "^yelloiv appurtenances” 
reserved exclusively for the use of princes. '“J’hese consist of 
swad<lling-cloth<s, sleejiing-niiattresises, husked rice, bajang<toais 
(bajang means ‘‘the dove-tailing of timiber,” and perhaps a dove¬ 
tail-formed piece of cloth is meant, worn by little children over 
breast and abdoanen, fastened round the body with strings ? Bajang 
could also l>e Javanese, meaning small in size:'' cf. jahang. ‘‘p, 
child in its early days”: Klinkert mentions a gf'lang bajang, “an 
arm-ring of black-ailk-string worn by little children as a protection 
against evil spirits). The Laksamana further brings sixteen 
pictures of birds on poles pawai hwrong-buroagan “insignia of 
royalty or rank, in the form of birds carried before or behind 
])ersons of liigh station.” The noblemen of the ])rince’s crown 
(megat makoia-nya) are also sixteen in number, and the iulang 
dating are sixteen (iulang dating lit. “Bones of dried fish,” 
perhajiB pages waiting at the prince’s table?) There are further 
sixteen fans and sixteen women in sleeve-less coats (baju seroja 
according to Klinkert being a sleeve-less jacket for women). 
There are sixteen Indian sarongs (kain Keling), forty jneces of 
muslin })rinted with golden lotuses which according to Klinkert 
also comes from the Coromiandel-coast, and forty pieces of 
patterned silk (chindai kara). All these are hung over poles, 
whilst embroidered cushions and mattresses are carried on the back 
of elephants. For the bathing water there are sixteen processional 
litters. As soon as these presents reach the palace, the little 
prince and the queen are bathed, all the princesses and the wives 
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of ihe high dignitaries carrying yellow cloth OYcr their shoulders. 
After the bath the prince is installed at once as heir to the throne. 
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Antiquities of Malaya. 

By R. J. WiLKIXSON C.M.G. 

Part I. 

In the Bijdrayeu tot de Taal — Land—en Volhenkunde van 
Nederlandsch — Indie, Deel 77, Aflevering 1, S-Jk, 1921 Dr. G. P. 
Rouffaer has discussed in one paper if Malayur was not the name 
of Malacca before 1100 A. D., if old names for Johore were not 
Wurawari and Langka and old names for Singapore were not 
Tumasik and (Ma) hasin, and in another ))aper he has dealt at 
length with antiquities in southern Malaya. His first paper has 
been summarized in this Journal by Dr. R. 0. Winstedt. Prom 
his se(*ond I abstract a list of places in Singapore and Johore 
where research may yet be rewarded by discoveries. Without the 
interest of the Government of the Straits Settlements and Johore 
and the efforts of local students all such antiquities are likely 
to be lost or overlooked. 

I. ANTIQUITIES OF SINGAPORE. 

A. The old moat as tracealde on the slopes of Fort Canning. 

H. Remains of a temple, tomb or palace building on Fort 
(^anning. 

i\ The stones into which Ranjuna Tapa and his family were 
turned: ada haiu iiu aampai sehtrang ini di-parif t^ingapura 
iiii (The Malay Annals”). 

2. ANTIQUITIES OF JOHORE. 

A. Tanjong Surat. Ts there an inscription at this Cape? And 
is Fulau Chombun ” ( = Pulau Chumbuan) where Pahang 
envoys were greeted formerly on arrival at the Johore estuary? 

B. Johor Lama. Malay tradition had it that the Sultan 
who lived there had a fortified castle and that the city was 
adorned by several handsome buildings erected chiefly upon 
some elevated ground distant a few hundred ste])s from the 
last houses of. the ])resent village going down the river.” 
Favre could find none. Logan said “ The remains of an 
extensive rampart are still visible.” 

C. Forts on the Johor River. 

Panchur (at mouth of narrow part) owes its name to 
the bathing place of the old rajas. T^arge stones perforated 
with holes are to be found on the banks of the river and are 

(MB —The site except for a few Kampongs has been cleared and 5s 
a large Japanese rubber-estate belonging to the Mitsui family. I visited 
It but hoard nothing of antiquities. The end furthest down-river seemed 
to me uncleared. B. J. W.) 
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said to be memorials left by the Achehnese of a conquering 
visit ]:)ai(l to Johor in the early part of the seventeenth 
century; they are su})pose(l to he part of anchors and are 
caDed hatu anfmg-aniing. 

(A Japanese Estate; K. J. W.) 

Bukit Sungai Tukal. (= Pertukal). Once fortified; 
many traces left in Hervey’s time: a flattened hill top; 
an iron gun ; the tomb of Raja Teiigku Puteh said to have 
been carved })v a Chinese. The Portuguese built a fort here 
after 1587 A.‘1). 

Bukit Seluyut. Said to liave been fortified. The 
Tomenggong had removed the guns (1826). 

Merdalatti. Possibly associated with a dalam or old 
leva ton (I)oiibtrul, R. J. W.). 

Penateh. Possibly connected with Patch. 

Batu Sawar. Important as the real capital of Johor 
for a long time. O])posite it is Kota Sahrang where Raja 
Abdullah (Raja Sahrang), afterwards Sultan, resided. No 
travellers record any remains. 

Makam Tauhid. Described in the Malay Annals 
as (U-hiilv Svngai Damar di-dalaw Sungai Batu Samar. Once 
a capital. No traveller has visited it, as it is off the main 
river. 

Pasir Raja. Just below Kota Tinggi. On(*e a royal 
abode. 

Kota Tinggi. Hervey records slight traces of a fort 
and two (*emet-eries, one close to the kam])ong, surrounded t)y 
a low wall of laterite and containing the tombs of the former 
sovereigns, and the other ceinett ry about a mile off in the 
jungle containing the tombs, some handsomely carved, of the 
B(nidaharas; among these is the tomb of one Yamtuan. 
Behind the cemetery is Padang Saujana, a wide plain. None 
of tlie tombs have iiiScri])tions or even dates. 

Crawford says that at Padang Haujana there are 16 pairs 
of tombstones, one (longer than the rest) being the tomb of 
Sultan Mahmud Marhurn di-jtilang). (rncidentally Mah¬ 

mud’s successor was the son of Bendahara hilang di-Padang 
Saujana: R. J. AV.) 

The countrv above Kota Tinggi is not interesting till 
we (*ome in the Lenggiu or GlangJciu country. 

D. The Lenggiu or Glang-kiu Country. The " Malay Annals 
re(*all the destruction of Glangkiu by a C^hula king from 
Southern India. After 3^ hours slow travelling from the 
mouth of the Lenggiu, Hervey came to Pasir Berhala where 
Rouffaer thinks an idol may be found. Three hours further 
up (this includes cutting a way through tree-trunks) he 
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came to Oajah Mina whore a Makara may l)e found. Further 
on was Sem[)ang Mahaligai where the old palace stood (tradi¬ 
tion says it was a royal fishiiig-])ox). BnkU l^nnjahony. oft 
the river and above Sempang Malialigai, was the scene of the 
traditional ‘V* 0 ('kfiglit ” I’etween Uaja Fhulan and another 
raja whose name is not given :—Tlouffaer would like to have it. 

The real j)oint is the discovery of the old fort of black 
stone, the true Lenggiu, which the (^hola king took and which 
was known to exist by the author of the Sej/irah ]\frlatju (circa 
1012 A. D.) (who lived at Batu Sawar and was in a j)osition 
to know). This dis('ov(‘ry is all-im])ortant, if it can be made. 

But Gangga-negara (Bruas) of which tlie sit(‘ is well- 
known and much more accessible, was also taken by tlie Ghola 
king and may also yield inscriptions. 

(To he coiiiinued). 


The State of Lukut. 

By \j. I). Gam MANS. 

(With t(‘xt figures) 

Lukut, although attaining apj)arent]y at one ])eriod to the 
dignity »)f an ind(*pendent state, has not a very long or exciting 
Instory to its cr(*dit. It was fouiulecl by Baja Busu, a Selangor 
Malav, who collecting together a band of followers from Selangor, 
Kedah and other jiarts, came and settled on the banks of the 
Lukut Liver. The acdual settlement iuis long sin(*e disa])j)eared, 
but a few attaj) shops and an exceptionally large mosque on the 
Port Dickson—Seremban Load at about miles from I’ort 
Dii'kson mark the site. Idle overgrown swamp on the right hand 
side of th(‘ road ('oming from Seremban, just after ]»assing the 
Bukit Falong—Sepang Road, was apfiarently an estuary of the 
Lukut before mining silted it up. In the prosperous days which 
were to follow, as many as twenty tongkangs with dozens of ])rahus 
•could be seen anchored in this haven at one time. 

The attraction of Lukut to Raja Ihisu was undoubtedly the 
rich tin deposits u{) country which found their outlet at Lukut. 
Busu soon established himself and decreed that his lawful 
squeeze ” was to be 19% of all tin exported. In time he 
became more greedy until at last his rapacity cost him his life. 
One night the ( hiiiese called at his house determined to put matters 
on a more satisfactory basis once and for all: they found the 
house surrounded with ore in various forms: the sight of this 
was too much for them: they invited Busu to come out on penalty 
of having his house burnt down about his ears: whether out of 
temerity or fear it is impossible to say, but he refused to do so 
telling them that no true Mohammedan ever feared death, and he 
bade them do their worse: thev took him at his word and burnt 
the house down: not a single member of the family escaped. 
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Ilis grave stands to-day on the hill overlooking the Ctistom Station 
at Kuala Lukut and is still an object of veneration in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Thus the infant state found itself without a leader: it was not 
long before Sultan Muhammad of Selangor (who reigned from 
1S26 to 1858) doubtlessly attracted by the tin, cast covetous eyes 
on it. He arrived in person and declared the state to be ])art 
of his territory. The men of Lukut do not appear to have raised 
any o})joctions, which considering the fame of Muhammad is not 
to be wondered at. His strength was such that he had killed 
a tiger with his hands and could push over a buffalo with great 
ease. No one had ever imagined that any man could be so tall.^^ 
He appointed as his viceroy Uaja Juniaat who was married to 
his daughter Tengku Nai and returned to Klang. Thus Lukut 
which up to tliis time had been wholly inde})endent, commenced 
to j)ay allegiaiH'e to the ihrojie of Selangor. 

liaja Jumaat ap[)^ars to have been an ideal leader, respected 
alike by Malays and Chinese: he set about energetically to ])ut 
his state in order: he extended his dominion southwards until the 
whole of the Coast line of what is now Negri Somhilan from the 
Sepang to the Linggi was under his sway. l?aja Sulaiman of 
Sujigai Tlaya, Casir Ihinjang, of whom we shall hear more anon, 
owed allegiance to him. He instituted a police force of 22 Malays, 
who not only WK)re uniform but had miml>ers on their hats, ami 
built the Lukut Fort on Bukit Gajah Mati overlooking the settle¬ 
ment on the river. Within its walls be built a house for his 
daughter Raja Wok, who afterwards married her cousin Kaja 
Muhammad. Cannons were purchased and the tlitches dE»ej)ended 
so that the little settlement had near by a strong rallying point 
within which it could take shelter in case of trou})le. As soon 
ae the fairness of JumaaCs rule being widely shown, settlers 
j^oured in from all parts anxious to put themselves under the 
]jrote(d;ion of a man who combined strength of character with 
honesty of purpose. A resident population of Chinese—mostly 
Hylams—established itself in sufficient numbers to warrant a 
double row of more than 4'() brick sho]) houses, the foundations 
of which are \isihle to this day. 

In 1860 the State was visited by Captain Maepherson, Resident 
Councillor, Malacca, whose report is of great interest:— 

The contrast between Lukut aTid Selangor is very 
striking: indeed the former can well bear comparison with 
any European Settlement: and it is equally striking and 
gratifying in the midst of a dense jungle to come suddenly 
upon the footjirints of advanced civilisation. The roads are 
well formed and macadamized: the (as yet) only street of 
China town is uniformly built of brick and tiled roof, kept 
scrupulously clean and well-drained: the godowns on the 
river^s bank arc large and massively built, and both the 
people and the place have an air of contentment and pfoB- 
perity. 
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.The Police Peons are dressed similarly 

to onrs in Malacca, and the arr/mgements in the Police iStation 
which I inspected are perfect. An abject of much interest 
to me was the Gambling Farm: it is a large square building 
and there are Police Peons stationed at each of the four doors. 
No Malay is permitted to enter, and the punishment of a 
Malay man caught in the act of gambling is severe. 
Although crowded with players the most perfect order and 
quiet reigned throughout and those who lost their money 
displayed no syin])toins of excitement or violence. Kaja 
Jumaat’s house is situated upon a hill which he is strongly 
fortifying: and a carriage-road, winding around, leads to 

the top.Prisoners in chains were 

employed upon tlie work. 

On Raja .lumaat’s death, he was buried in the small cemetery 
4it Lukut where bis grave to this day is still upke])t by the 
Selangor Go\ernment, and was succeeded by his son Raja Rot, 
»vho a])j)ears to have been unable to carry on to the same extent 
the good work whicdi his father had begun, but nevertheless was 
•equally popubir with all rac<‘s and was considered a good ruler. 
Tie had a half brotlnu* Raja dahya, older than himself, but 
ineligible to succeed his father owing to the fact that his mother 
was not of royal birth, dahya deputised for bis younger brother 
when the latter was absent from the S(‘ttlement. He was the 
father of Raja .Vbdul Kadir who for many years was l^mghulu 
I'^ort Dickson and died a few years ago. 

The tie between Lukut and Selangor at this time does not 
appear to hav(‘ been \ery strong, dumaat reigned more or less as 
an independent sovereign: no part of the revenue found its way 
to the Selangor treasury. Raja dumaaPs ])Ower extended to the 
infliction of tlie death penalty when occasion demanded it: 
murderers Aver(* ])eheaded or stabbed to death, 

Tiike his father Rot contended himself with a modest revenue 
of 109?) of all ex])()rts of tin. Raja Rot enlarged the fort and 
brought over a mercejiary army of about 3(> Arabs to fight for 
him. They lived round about, intermarried with the Malays 
and are undoubtedly responsible for the Arab strain which is 
clearly visible in many of the local Malays to this day. Very 
■early in his reign he was called upon to cope with the only two 
disturbances in the history of Lukut. Raja Sulaiman of Simgai 
Raya thought tin moment opportune to declare himself inde¬ 
pendent and without waiting for Raja Bot to enforce his authority, 
collected together a band and came and attacked Bot at Lukut. 
All the women and children were has til,y put into the fort for 
safety and sufficient men left to guard them, whilst the remainder 
stood ready to do battle down below. The conflict took place 
in the heart of the settlement at K^ampong China: the Arab 
mercenaries after seeing one of their numl)er pierced in the 
•chest with a dagger, at once fled leaving the Malays to bear the 
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brunt of ihe })attle. By sheer force of numbers Raja Bot pre¬ 
vailed : Raja Sulaiman leaving six of bis men dead and with a 
large number of wounded on his hands retired beaten to his home 
at Sungai Raya. 

The next occurrence is more remarkable in some ways: one 
Yahya, the adopted son of the Sultan at Langat, for some reason 
decided to [)ay a visit to Raja Bot and arrived with about 
sixty of his followers. He a])j)ears to have been a headstrong 
youth: taking a stroll at Kamjmng China, he seized a Hylam 
whom he declared was one of his coolies who had run away: he 
brought him in front of Raja Bot and struck his head off. Bot 
was furious that siadi treatment lias been meted out to one of his 
subjects and when later a band of l'(M) (^hincse arrived to demand 
an explanation, he declined to interfere on Yahya’s behalf telling 
the (iiinese that they could kill any Malay who not being dressed 
ill red, was not one of his subje('ts. A melee took ])lace on the spot 
in which the })eo])le from Langat got the worst ol* it and tied into 
the jungle leaving al.out ten of th(‘ir followers dead on the 
ground. Yahva himself seized Raja Lant, om* of Bet’s relatives, 
round the waist to demand sanctuary and in the eon fusion eseajual. 
Bot was furious at the high-handed (‘ondu(*t of Yahva and re- 
tnsed to allow his ju‘ 0 ])le to bury the dead saying Let the 
bullocks eat them.” 

The days of the Settlement were now numbered. Larg»^r 
events outside were destinc^d to bring about its end. One dav a 
British warship sailed up the river and ancdiored below tlie fort 
on her way to Sungai Cjong. Major-Ceiieral Anson with the 2nd 
Battalion of the Buffs and ii Battalion of (Buirkas came ashore. 
Raja Bot was asked whedher he ]>ro])Osc‘d to assist or cjtherwi.se: 
alter deliberation he rc'plied, I will neither help nor hinder, 
but you may have free ])assage through my territory.” Boxes of 
Sjainish dollars were brouglit ashore and all willing to assist in 
(tarring stores to Sungai Cjong were firomised $2.(K> a head for 
the job. A rather curious incident occured at the time of this 
visit. Raja Bot ordered a salute to be paid in General Anson’s 
honour. For some inox])Licable reason the gunners who were- 
Bugis Malays became extremely excited and refused t^) stop firing 
when the correct number of salutes had been given. They loaded 
and fired the guns faster and faster until at last one gun was 
fired at the moment when one of the gunners was ramming down 
the charge with a ram rod: as a result his head was blown off. 

The results of the Sungai IJjong AVar and the event which 
followed it are too well known to need repitition. Tn the some¬ 
what protracted negotiations which followed, Raja Bot found that 
his territory was to be forfeited, and he retired to Singapore with 
a solatium of $20,000 in his pocket. The money soon disappeared* 
and Bot retired to his relatives at Klang, where he died in 1911 
at a ripe old age. 
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The Lukut Fort. Tli(‘ Foit stands on an oiniiioiKM* known as 
Bukit Gajah Mati several liinidred feet high. Its tactical position 
is excellent: not only does it effectively connnand the river and th(‘ 
Settlements of Lukut down below, but from it a clear view to the 
sea can be obtained. 

1’he Fort is rectangular and (-oiisists of an outer ditch about 
10—12 feet deej) in a good state of preservation. The earth from 
the ditch has been thrown u]) as a ram})art: in one part at the 
South-West corner a stone wall has been erected to ])rotect tlie 
well. In two places the wall has been pierced to form entrance 
gates on the North and West sides and an entrance road winds 
round the hill and joins the old S^^remban road which ran at 
the bottom. The sides of the entrance road have been j)uilt up 
with uncemented bricks to ])rev(‘nt erosion. 

In the centre of the fort stands the remains of the bouse, 
whic'h Baja Juniaat l)uilt for his daugliter Raja Wok. Judging 
bv the foundations, the house miwt hav(* been considerably larger 
than at ])resent appears. Some very good Malay (‘arving has 
been removed and placed in the Museum at Kuala Lunij)ur, for 
safe custody. The North-West corn(*r of the fort adjoining the 
house is (*onsid(‘ra))ly Ingher than the remaimh^: this raised 
portion may have beem constnuAed to give a (dear field for fire 
over the heads of the delembu’s at the ram])arts, or it may have 
be(‘n int(*nded to ])lac(‘ a similar raised platform all round the 
house for protection. On the north side of the hoiis(‘ in front of 
the larger entrance gate traces remain of tin* small pudnuj where 
He pal' rapal' was ,plavc‘(1. 

The armament of the Fort consisted of a number of muzzle 
loading cannons inount(‘d at various spots, These (*annons now 
stand in front of the Roli('e Station at Port Dickson and facing 
the sea in front of the District Oihcer’s house. Tlie ditch was 
])rotected 1)V shar])encd staki's. TIk* d(‘f(‘n(lers wen* armed as far 
as possible with old muzzle-loading guns. 

One of the chief problem of tin* Fort was tin* wat(*r supjily: 
a very deep well was sunk at the South-West corner and a wall 
erected to jirotect it. This well proved ])racti(‘ally useless, only 
giving water in the wettest season. A number of large brick 
cisterns sunk in the ground were const rinded and refilled at 
intervals by water brought up from below in buffalo carts. Three 
of the cisterns still remain. 

The Fort is well worth a visit: it can be a])[>roached at about 
mile from Port Dickson along the Seremban Road. It is 
situated about ^ mile from the road: a signboard marks the spot. 



A Survey of the Dragonfly Fauna of 
the Malay Peninsula, with notes on 
that of Neighbouring Countries. 

Part II. 

By F. F. Laidlaw, m.a. 

{Continued from Vol 1. p SSS) 

(Plates III, IV, V). 

Odonata. 

Sub-Order ZYQOPTERA (continued). 

HI. Sub-family Epallaginae. 

Larva stoutly built, head and thorax flattened dorso-ventrally. 
Pedicle of antennae short. Mask short, with minute cleft at apex of 
middle lobe. Mandibles with outer margins deeply serrate. Fe¬ 
mora flattened laterally, adapted for crawling on and under stones 
and boulders. Caudal gills sac-like. Paired ventral gill-like 
structures present on ventral side of segments 2-9 of abdomen. 
Oizzard with sixteen denticle-bearing areas, alternately large and 
small. 

Adult with wings scarcely petiolated; numerous ante-nodal 
sub-costal cross-nerves. Quadrangle much shorter than medio- 
radial space; pterostigma well developed. Numerous supplemen¬ 
tary sectors present. Body-colours not metallic, wings of males 
often richly coloured, partly metallic. 

The Epallaginae are almost confined to the Oriental Region, 
but the type genus Epallage occurs in Asia Minor and the Balkan 
Peninsula. 

The sub-family is allied to the S. American Polythorinae, 
•especially in larval characters, and shares with it certain features 
of the mandibles and mask, and with it alone amongst Odonate 
larvae (so far as is known) the ventral, abdominal gill-like append- 
ages. 

The adult venation of the two sub-families shews marked 
differences particularly in the shape of the quadrangle and arculus, 
but I think it probable that the Epallaginae and Polythorinae will 
ultimately be brigaded together in one family. 

The type genus and the Himalayan genera Anisoptera and 
Bayadera have the wings colourless or with darkened apices without 
metallic patches. On the other hand the species of the two genera 
found in Malaysia are as a rule notable for the rich colouring of the 
wings of the male. Both have the quadrangle traverse^by a cross¬ 
nerve. 

De Selys characterizes them as follows:— 

1. Nodus a little before the middle of the wing. 

Dorsum of 10th segment of abdomen of male 
with a projecting tooth, upper anal append¬ 
ages slightly curved Pseudophaea Kirby^, 
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2. Nodus at middle of wing. Dorsum of 10th 
segment of abdomen of male without pro¬ 
jection, upper anal appendages almost semi¬ 
circular Dysphaea de Selys. 

(In addition a remarkable insect from Manila may be noted 
here, it was described by Martin who gave it the name Paraphaea 
harhata (Martin Bull. Mus. d’hist. Nat. 1902 pp. 507-508). 

It is of large size, hind-wing 41 mm. long, has hyaline wings 
tinged with yellow. The unique specimen is a male, and has a 
large bifid spine on the dorsum of the 10th segment of the abdomen, 
and in addition a large tuft of hairs on either side of the 9th segment 
below. 

It is apparently a specialized off-shoot from PseudopJiaea). 

Genus Pseudophaea Kirby. 

(Euphaea de Selys nom. pracocc.). 

Widely distributed over the Region, not recorded from Celebes 
and apparently absent from the Plains of India and W. Himalayas. 
The species are numerous and fall into several groups. 

I. Group ochracea de Selys. 

Includes the least differentiated and possibly the must primitive 
species of the genus. In the males the hind-wings lesemble in 
outline those of the females, and show little or no specialization of 
wing-colour. 

The typical species ochracea is from Malacca and ranges 
through the Peninsula as far north as Patani. It is the smallest 
species of the group (hind-wing 27.5 mm.). 

The male has the hind-wing uniformly golden yellow, the fore- 
wings from the base to the nodus are of the same colour, but beyond 
the nodus almost colourless. I have not seen a female of this 
species. 

P. hrunnea Selys, occurs in Burma and (?) Tonkin. It is 
slightly larger and more robust than the last species (h. w. about 
. 30 mm.). The male has the hind-wing tinged from the base to a 
level half-way between the nodus and pterostigma, the anal margin 
at the widest part of the wing is a little smoky; the distal part of 
the wing is almost colourless. In the fore-wing the yellow colour 
extends from the base to just beyond the nodus, the rest uf the wing 
is uncoloured: Females have the bases of all the wings tinged with 
yellow. * T 

The male hrunnea has the colour-pattern identical with that of 
the female of P. formosa Selys. We are perhaps justified in regard¬ 
ing the ochracea group as not greatly modified descendants of the 
ancestral group from which the existing formosa and its immediate 
allies from Hainan, S. China, and Formosa, are also derived. 

The British Museum has a series of specimens, all males,^ from 
Tonkin labelled P. ochracea by MacLachlan, These in my opinion 
differ from the true ochracea and are at least sub-specially distinct. 
They are-decidedly larger and have more evenly coloured wings. 
The late Mr. H» Campion thought them to be hrunnea but I cannot 
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accept this identification, and I believe them to belong to an tin- 
described species. 

A still larger species P. lara Kruger, is found in Lombok and 
Sumbawa. The wings of the male are uniformly tinged with yellow, 
II. Group variegata. 

The typical Malaysian group, confined to the Peninsula, Bor¬ 
neo, Sumatra and Java; with allied groups in Ceylon, the Philip¬ 
pines and Tonkin. 

Males with wings similar in outline to those of females, and 
with a sharply defined opaque area on the hind-wing, on which is 
superimposed a bright blue or green metallic patch. Fore-wing 
with or without a definite opaque area. 

Borneo with four species has the richest representation of the 
group. The males are amongst the most brilliant of oriental 
-insects, and they are exceeded by none in elegance of form. 

I have no female specimens belonging to species of this group, 
the key below is for males only. 

1. Fore-wing with definite opaque area. Hind-wing with 
opacity beginning at about the level of the distal end of 
quadrangle. Metallic patch extending to a point about 
midway between nodus and pterostigma. 
a. Hind-wing slightly widened (9 mm. at its 
widest) metallic patch reaching hind-margin 
of wing P. variegata 

h. Hind-wing not widened (6.5 mm. to 7 mm. 
at its widest) metallic patch not quite reach¬ 
ing hind-margin of wing P. aspasia 

IT. Fore-wing without definite opaque area, or at most with 
black marginal line between costa and subcosta from base 
to nodus. 

c. Opaque area beginning at base of hind-wing. 

Length of hind-wing 27-28 mm. P, hasalis 

d. Opaque aVea beginning at about level of 

nodus, its inner margin approximately 
transverse to long axis of wing. Length of 
hind-wing 26-27.5 mm. P. tricolor 

e. Opaque area beginning five or six cells basal- 
wards from nodus, its inner margin sloping 
outwards from before backwards. Area be¬ 
tween radius and Ml+2 always hyaline up 
to nodus. Length of hind-wing 28-30 mm. 

P. subnodalis 

/. Opaque area beginning about half-way be¬ 
tween wing-base and nodus, its inner margin 
irregular, with hyaline indentation between 
M4 and Cul, Area between B and Ml+2 
never hyaline to level of nodus. Length 
of hind-wing 25-26 nun. P. anbcoatetta 
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III. Group masoni Selys, 

A group of species closely allied to the last, but with a more 
northerly distribution. The males have the hind-wings more or 
less definitely widened, and opaque black save at the extreme base 
and apex. The opaque area is either wholly or in part metallic, but 
lacks the brilliance of variegata and its immediate allies. Front 
wing with an opaque mark occupying about the middle third of the 
wing. 

One member only of this group is recorded from our area. Ex¬ 
amples of a race of masoni were collected at Mabek in Jalor by 
Dr, Annandale. In these specimens the hind-wing of the male 
shows little or no widening. Examples from Burma in Mr. Wil¬ 
liamson’s collection are rather larger and show a distinct widening 
of the male hind-wing, whilst yet other specimens from Tonkin 
otherwise exceedingly similar are still larger and show very marked 
widening. All of them have a slight violet reflex over the whole 
opaque area of the hind-wing. 

IV. Group dispar Selys. 

The males of this group have the hind-wings distinctly shorter 
than the fore-wings, and with very regularly rounded apices, so that 
the wing appears to increase gradually in width up to the level of 
the pterostigma.. The fore-wing is colourless, the apical fourth 
or third of the hind-wing is abruptly opaque blackish brown with 
a slight violet metallic reflex. 

The distribution of the group is curious. Two species are 
found living in close proximity in the Nilgiri Hills in S. India, viz. 
P. dispar Selys, and P. fraseri Laidlaw, whilst the third has re¬ 
presentative races in the Malay Peninsula and in Boineo. This 
species is also found in Sumatra, but whether it is there represented 
by a race distinct of each of the other two or not I do not know. 

The Malayan species has the hind-wing about 25 mm. in 
length, the opaque area occupying about the terminal two fifths of 
the total wing-length. The‘Baffles Museum has a single male 
labelled Siantan Is. Natuna.^ 

The Bornean race inaequipar is a little smaller in size (h. w. 
rather less than 25 mm. in length), and the opaque area occupies the 
terminal third of the hind-wing. 

Possibly allied to this group are P. modigliani Selys, from 
the Mentawi Islands, with the apical third of all four wings 
opaque in the male; and P. bocki Selys, from the interior of 
Sumatra. This latter has the apices of all four wings abruptly 
opaque from the level of the pterostigma, and a longitudinal sub¬ 
marginal ray of metallic blue on the hind-wings running from the 
nodus to the terminal opacity. 

Genus Dyspfiaea de Selys. 

Distribution more restricted than is that of Psmiophaea, 
Becorded hitherto from the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Borneo, 

1. WeknSw of no such place. The specimen is almost certainly 
froih Siantan Id, Anamba Group. 
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Java and To^in, a species of the genus has recently been dis** 
covered in S. India by Major Fraser^ and the British Museum has 
an example of D. basUincia Martin, from Hainan. 

The Malaysian species are very distinct from the Psendophaeas 
in appearance, their long narrow wings with abruptly define pattern 
of rich brownish black make them easy to recognize. 

Considerable individual variation occurs in the colour pattern 
of the males. In the case of females, which are but rarely collected, 
the pattern is faintly defined by a slight deepening of the brownish- 
yellow tinge which pervades the whole wing. 

It is a matter of some little difficulty to determine the limits of 
the species. I believe two Malaysian forms can be distinguished. 
Of these D, lugens is slightly the larger (hind-wing 32-34 mm. abd. 
41 mm.). The male has the base of the wing coloured to a point 
several cells beyond the level of the nodus in the fore-wing, and up 
to within a few cells (3 or 4 to 12) of the level of the pterostigma, 
or even right up to the pterostigma itself in the hind-wing. The 
apical, colouring begins at the distal end of the pterostigma, or 
beyond it. 

The second species dimidiaia has the hind-wing about 30 mm. 

' and the abdomen 36 mm. The hyaline areas of the wings are with¬ 
out the yellowish tinge noticeable in lugens whilst the basal mark¬ 
ings are less extensive; those of the fore-wings stopping short of the 
nodus, usually several cell-lengths on its proximal side, those of the 
hind-wings reaching to the nodus or a few cells beyond. As with 
lugens the apices of the wings are tipped with black. In many in¬ 
dividuals a black costal stripe extends from the termination of the 
basal marking to the pterostigma, sometimes on all the wings, some¬ 
times on the hinder pair only. De Selys proposed the names 
limhata and semilimbata for these, but sub^quently regarded them 
as merely individual varieties. I have seen examples of both forms 
together with typical dimidiaia in a small series from Pahang, 

IV. Sub-family Amphipteryginae. 

Jjarva of Malayan form unknown {Piphlebia, an Australian 
genus, jias a larva which lives in crevices of rocks on stream-beds. 
It has a fliattened body with a large, wide head. Antennae long, 
second joint very long, labium relatively very large, median lobe 
with shallow indentation, lateral lobes terminating in a slender, 
moveable hook, and with three smaller spines. Legs long,, femora 
flattened. Abdomen short, caudal gills tviquetval). 

Adult with wings petiolated to level of Ac. Quadrangle small, 
nearly rectangular. Antenodal costal cross-nerves few 7-8, only 
those pVoximal to arculus continuous across the sub-costal space. 
Pterostigma long, very oblique* Supplementary sectors present. 
Body colours not metallic* Wings (of Malayan species) unooloured 
or uniformly tinged smoky^zown* Legs moderately kmg, Ivith 
cilia. 

This sub-familv contains but three |[enera, oue 
;the type-genus of tne sub-family one 
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DiaphlebiOf and one Malaysian. These genera are primitive, pos¬ 
sibly not very closely related to each other, intermediate to some 
extent between the pub-families already defined and those with more 
reduced venation to be discussed later. 

The single Malaysian species is Devadatta argyrioides Selys. 
It is widely distributed and is most generally taken at an elevation of 
1000-2000 ft. 

[These first four sub-families of the Zygoptera, along with the 
American Polyihorinae were originally grouped by de Selys in the 
sub-family Calopteryginae. They are distinguished from all other 
Zygoptera by the possession of more than two antenodal costal 
cross-nerves, and by their relatively complex venation. Though the 
Selysian sub-family is now by common consent broken up, it is still 
convenient to remember that any Malaysian Zygopteron with more 
than two antenodal nerves finds its place in one or other of the four 
sub-families dealt with above. In a very few extra-regional genera 
or species not belonging to the ^ Calopteryginae" three or even four 
antenodals occur, but these are very rare exceptions]. 

V. Sub-family Megapodagrioninae. 

Larvae of Malayan genera unknown. That of Argiolestes, an 
Australian genus, is up to the present the only one described. This 
is chiefly remarkable for its horizontally flattened, lamellar gills. 
The mask is said by Tillyard to resemble that of the Epallaginae. 

The adult has the wings petiolated to the level of Ac. at least. 
Quadrangle with its costal margin about two-thirds the length of 
the anal margin. Pterostigma elongiate, oblique; only two ante¬ 
nodal cross nerves (In one or two non-regional genera three or even 
four may occur). Supplementary sectors present. M8 rising at 
level of nodus, M3 a little proximal to it. Body colours not metal¬ 
lic; wings in Malaysian forms uncoloured. Legs provided with 
long cilia. 

This sub-family includes genera which are regarded as pri¬ 
mitive, and the presence of supplementary sectors, and of a long 
pterostigma, may be taken as a proof of a less specialized wing- 
structure than that found in the remaining sub-families of the sub¬ 
order (with the exception of the Lestinae). The geological history 
of the sub-family dates from the miocene at least. At the present 
time its genera are entirely tropical or sub-tropical in distribution, 
and aie most richly developed in S. America. No representative 
of the sub-family is known to occur in S. India or Ceylon, and the 
Oriental Begion as a whole is not the home of many Megapodagrio- 
nUm. The fauna of the Malaysian area includes but two genera: 
one of these, Rhinagrion, has five or six species, the other Podolestes, 
two cmly* 

The other Oriental genera are Himalayan or Indo-Chinese, and 
are mostly monotypic. One species from the Himalaya Argiolestes 
melamtkorax Selys, is remarkable as belonging to a genus otherwise 
known from Australia and Papua only; another Pseudolestes 
mimhiiis]Sxthf, from Hainan is remarkable as it appears to mimic 
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Pseudophaea decorata Selys, occurring in the same island, the only 
instance I can call to mind of one dragonfly showing what certainly 
looks very like mimetic resemblance to another, belonging to a very 
different group. 

The Malaysian genera may be characterized as follows:— 

A. Breadth of fore-wing bears a ratio to its length 
of about 1: 5 Pterostigma relatively short and 
broad, covering rather less than two cells. Sup¬ 
plementary sectors present between Ml, M2, MS, 

MS, MJf, Mlf decidedly angulate in its distal 
half, Clypeus not specially developed. Lower 
ana^ appendages of male as long as upper pair. 

Podolestes Selys. 

B. Breadth of fore-wing bears a ratio to its length 
of about 1: 5|. Pterostigma relatively long and 
narrow, covering two cells. Supplementary sec¬ 
tors absent between MS and Ml/, and otherwise 
very feebly developed, save between Ms and MS. 

Mi straight for its whole length. Clypeus very 
prominent. Body and head robust, the insect 
having the proportions of a Rhinocyplia. Lower 
anal appendages of males very short, upper pair 

very slender. Rhinagrion Calvert 

( = ^ mph ilestes Selys). 

Genus Podolestes de Selys. 

The genus Podolestes is confined to the Peninsula, Sumatra 
and Borneo. There are two species. Of these orientalis Selys, has 
19 or more post-nodal cross-nerves (Kriiger gives as many as 23), 
whilst chrysopus Selys, has fewer, 15-18. Orientalis has the thorax 
olive coloured with black lateral bands, chrysopus on the other hand 
has the thorax entirely bronze-black. 

Genus Rhinagrion Calvert. 

The genus Rhinagrion is highly specialized and occupies an 
isolated position in the sub-family. The colouring of the species 
is peculiar and striking; bright green, orange-brown, yellow and 
black combining to give a startling effect. 

Markings on dorsum of thorax a pair of parallel 

bands one on either side of the middle line. 

Terminal segments of abdomen of male not 
flattened, reddish-brown; of female black. Abd. 

29 mm., h. w. 24 mm. R. mima Karoch. 

Markings on dorsuni of thorax a pair of oval or tri¬ 
angular spots. 

Segments 8-9 of abdomen of male rather flat¬ 
tened dorso-ventrally, whitish-blue in colour. 

Abd. 27-31 mm., h. w. 19-22 mm. 

Thoracic markings triangular. R. horneense Selys* 
Thoracic markings oval, rather oblique. 

B, macrocephdla Selys* 
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Thoracic markings oblique, commencing 
below in a short narrow stalk, almost 
hooked. R. elopurac Maclachlan. 

Segments 8.9 of male abdomen reddish-brown. 

Thoracic markings similar to those of macro- 
cephala; abd. 31 mm., h. w. 25 mm. R, tricolor Kriiger. 
Imperfectly known species, size larger than pre¬ 
ceding; abd. 44 mm., h. w. 2G mm. Thoracic 
markings apparently similar to those of macrocephala. 

Colour generally dark. R. philippina Selys. 

VI. Sub-family Platystictinae. 

Larva (of Profosticta graveleyi Laidlaw, S. India, the only 
described larva of the sub-family) slender, with long legs. Three 
triquetral, caudal gills. Mask short, oval; the middle lobe with a 
short mcflian cl(‘ft; lateral IoIk-s stout and short, each ending in a 
blunt tooth-like point, and carrying a stout moveable hook. 

Adult with wings slightly falcate, petiolated to the level of the 
areulus, or nearly. Quadrangle rectangular, long uncrossed. Two 
antenodal cross-nerves. No supplementary sectors. Ac lies proxi¬ 
mal to Anl, in the cubito-anal space, a second nerve crosses the 
same space a little proximal to the areulus. Cu2 apparenfly absent, 
but in some genera a cross-nerve descending from the lower margin 
of the quadrangle to the hind-margin of the wing possibly represents 
Cu2, Pterostigma rhomboidal, covering one or two celis, its costal 
margin usually shorter than the anal. Body especially of males, 
often extremely long and slender; body colouring in many species 
with a metallic glaze. Legs short, with long cilia. Anal appen¬ 
dages of males in many cases of extremely bizarre form. Wings 
save in rare cases uncoloured. 

The genera with the least reduced venation are found in Tro¬ 
pical S. America, and in (Xvlon and S. India. 

The remaining genera are distributt'd over the wetter parts 
of the Oriental Eegion, two or three species are recorded from New 
Guinea. None are recorded from Africa or Madagascar. The 
members of the sub-family were formerly grouped under the Selysian 
Legion Protoneura, They share with the other genera of that 
Legion the loss or great reduction of Cu2. In other respects they 
seem to me so different that I regard this loss as the result of con¬ 
vergence and not as indicating near relationship. In fact the 
Platystictinae stand rather remote from other sub-families, and it is 
impossible las yet to say in what direction their affinities be. 

The species are generally to be found about small, shady forest- 
streams, where their tenuity and colouring afford them sufficient 
concealment. The number of species is probably large, but in 
collections they are as a rule rare; in fact so few examples are 
generally available even in the largest collections that it is likely 
that in some cases specimens are incorrectly identified, especially 
as specific difference are often chiefly discoverable in the structure 
of the anal appendages of the male^ 
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The presence or absence of the cross-vein running anal-wards 
from the anal margin of the quadrangle is a matter of generic 
importance; and when present its relation to the transverse vein 
of the cubital space which lies at the level of the arculus, is probably 
a character on which groups of species may be classified, though I 
am not able to use this character without restrictions at present 
as in some species at any rate a curious individual variability occurs, 
and in one specimen of an undetermined species from ^ Singapore ’ 
in the British Museum, the fore-wings show a clear difference in 
this respect from the hind-wings. 

Oriental genera of Plafysiietinae, 

1. A cross nerve descends from the anal border of 
the quadrangle towards the anal margin of the 
wing. 

a. Ml 4 3 and M4 leave the arcnlus separately. 

MS strongly angled. Cells of wing distal to 

nodus mostly jientagonal. Plnlysficfa, 

b. Ml + 3 and M4 leave the arculus by a short 

common stalk. MS straight, and wing cells 

distal to nodus mostly quadrangular. Drepanosticta, 

2. No cross-nerve descending from anal border of 

quadrangle. Profosticta. 

The Plaiystidas are recorded only from Ceylon and S. India 
and do not concern us here. 

Genus Drepanosticta Laidlaw. 

The genotype is D, carmichaeli laidlaw, from Darjiling. It 
has the nerve crossing the cubito-anal s])ace, j)roximial to the arculus, 
and the nerve descending from the quadrangle totally separate from 
each other. The hind-wing reaches to the level of the junction of 
the proximal and middle thirds of the sixth segment of the abdomen. 
M3 commences at the level of the subnodal vein MS distal to it. 

[A small group of some four species occurs in Ceylon. These 
are all similar in proportions to the geno-type, but in all of them 
the cubito-anal and sub-quadrangle cross-nerves unite towards the 
anal margin of the wing to form a Y-shaped vein, as in Platysticta. 
In them too M3 rises at or a little proximal to the sub-nodal cross- 
vein, MS a little distal to it or occasionally from it]. 

The remaining species of the genus are imperfectly known for 
the most part. 

Quadraia is from the Malay Peninsula and (?) Burma. 

The sub-cubital and sub-quadrangular cross-veins do not form 
■a Y-shaped vein. M3 rises a little distal to the sub-nodal cross-vein. 
Pterostigma short and nearly square. Abdomen S 35 mm., hind¬ 
wing 21 mm. Unique 3 Malacca: a female from Burma named 
quadrata by de Selys is perhaps not conspecific. Sharpi, recorded 
from Bukit Besar in Jalor (type and allotype ^ 9 ) Penang, and 
Jor in Perak is possibly a synonym of quadrata but its measure¬ 
ments suggest that it is distinct. M3 distal to sub-nodal cross-vein. 
Pterostigma short almost squaim 
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$ upper lip white edged with black, ante-clypeus white; post- 
clypeus and rest of upper surface of head black. Prothorax whitish 
yellow its posterior margin black. Dorsum of synthorax black- 
bronze as far as the second lateral suture, but with a blue line along 
the first lateral suture, whitish-yellow below. Legs whitish-yellow, 
a fine black line on posterior surface of femora, articulations and 
cilia black. Abdomen bronze-black above, each segment paler 
apically (? blue) darker in the middle and at its distal end. Seg^ 
ments 8.9.10 black, distal two-thirds of dorsum of 8, and the whole 
of the dorsum of 9 blue. Anal appendages black. 

Hind-wing reaches the middle of segment 5. Abdomen 45 
mm., hind-wing 25 mm. 

This description, except as regards relative length of abdomen 
and wings would stand for quadraia equally with sharpi. 1 have 
not been able to examine the annual appendages of an authentic 
quadrata. I figure those of an example of shnrpi from Jor. 

The specimens which I referred to qimdraia in Fasciculi 
Malayenses ” (Zool. Pt. IV p. 11. fig. 1) do not belong to that 
species but are representatives of an unnamed form, whose colouring 
is probably not very unlike that of quadraia. The males have anal 
apfKJndages similar in outline to those of mrniichaeli, but their 
upper pair carry a curious brush-like tuft of hairs. Unfortunately 
the specimens, from Bukit Besar in Jalor, M^ere in bad proscTvation 
and are unfit for description. It is to be hojH'd th it fresh examples 
will be obtained. 

A large male collected by Waterstradt in Kelantan also referred 
(lo(*. cit.) to quadrata probably belongs to yot arother species. Its 
dimensions suggest this at any rate. Abdomen 40 mm., hind-wing 
29 mm. 

I have lately received 3 males and a female of yet another 
species from the Peninsula; collected by Mr. Chasen at Jor. In 
them M3 rises from the sub-nodal cross-vein. MS distal to it. A 
f-shaped vein is regularly present, the jvterostigma is a little longer 
than it is broad. Ijength of abdomen $ 30 mm., hind-wing 18.5 
mm. $ abdomen 27 mm., hind-wing 18.5 mm. In the male the 
hind-wirg reaches beyond the commencement of the sixth segment 
of the abdomen. 

^ upper lip bluish white edged with black anteriorly. Ante- 
clypeus 'white; post-clypeus and rest of upper surface of head black. 
Prothorax yellow, with black marks on either side and on the pos¬ 
terior margin. Dorsum of synthorax violet-black as far as the 
second lateral suture, with the mid-dorsal carina finely marked with 
yellow, and with a yellow lateral stripe. Ijegs brownish yellow with 
a black line on the posterior surface of femora, and articulations 
and cilia blackish-brown. 

Abdomen brownish-black above, paler at the sides and below; 
segments 4-7 also with a pale (? blue) ring anteriorly. Segments 
8.9.10. entirely black. Anal appendages brownish-black of verjr 
bizarre form (fig. 8). 
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This species I regard as closely related to or identical with the 
Bornean rufostigma, and with it belongs to a fairly distinct group of 
the genus characterized by the relatively short abdomen, the pos¬ 
session of a Y-shaped vein, the simple, hind margin of the pro¬ 
thorax, and the shape of the male anal appendages. Another group 
with representatives recorded from Sumatra, Java, tlie Philippines 
and New Guinea is remarkable for the possession of curious paired 
processes developed from the hind-margin of the protborax. The 
only example of this group I have been able to examine, a male of a 
small (? unnamed) species from the Philippines has the Y-shaped 
vein ])resent; a relatively short abdomen and anal appendages not 
very unlike those of carmichaelL The prothoracic* processes are 
shaped rather like the dialler’ of Diptera. In sundana Kruger, a 
species recorded from Sumatra and Java, these processes are present 
in both sexes, and the lower anal appendages of the male are without 
the curious hook-like termination found in rufostigma. 

Lastly lestoides Brauer, from the Philippines resembles in pro¬ 
portions quadraia, but possesses a Y-shaped vein and a relatively 
long pterostigma; whilst annulata Selys from Luzon is known from 
immature female examples only and belongs possibly to the rwfos- 
iigma group. 

Genus Protosticta de Selys. 

The great relative length of the abdomen found in certain 
species of Jhepanosiicta is even more marked in many species of the 
present genus, in some of them the length is actually double that of 
the hind-wing. The Prolosticias are widely spread in the more 
densely forested parts of the Oriental Begion; the species are jiro- 
bably numerous and have a restricted range. 

From S. India there is known a group of at least five small 
long-bodied species, all of them have the upper anal appendages of 
the male more or less (‘helate. From Darjiling one species of greater 
size is known. This species himalaiaca Laidlaw, has the upper anal 
appendages of the male relatively uncomplicated in shajie. One 
species so far has been recorded from the Peninsula. This is P, 
forsteri Laidlaw, known from a single female (the type) collected 
by myself at Kuala Aring in Kelantan, and a male presumbly con- 
specific taken by Waterstradt at Jor, Perak. The hind-wing is 
about 17.5 mm. long, the abdomen of the male 38 mm. The ninth 
segment of the abdomen has the dorsum entirely ivory-white in the 
male, in the female the distal half only is of that colour. The upper 
anal appendages of the male are bent almost at a right angle at their 
middle; the lower pair are slender, project beyond the upper pair 
and carry a small bundle of bristle-like hairs at the apex. 

From Borneo two species have been described. One of these 
kinahaluensis has a relatively short abdomen (hind-wing mm. 
abd. 34 mm.). Only a single male specimen is known. Its anal 
appendages bear some resemblance to those of the rufostigma group 
of Drepanosticta, 
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The other, versicolor from Lawas fle^^cribed from an unique 
female example, differs from all other species of the genus so far as 
I know in possessing a strong median spine rising from the posterior 
margin of the prothorax, this process is nearly 1 mm. in length. 
The species is further characterized by the black ventral surface of 
the prothorax, the dorsum being brown. Lastly two species have 
been described from the Celebes. 

Corrigenda and Addenda. 

Part L Vol. I. Oct. 1923. 

p. 329 bottom line for stigmafezonis read stigmatizans, 
p. 330 line 19 for stigmatezonis read stigmaiizans. 
p. 330 line 42 after Maironoides delete (sens, lat.) 
p. 331 line 9 for 2. Pterostigma in male long and narrow, in 
female short and square—sub-gen. Echo 

read 2. Pterostigma in male long and narrow, in female 
short and square—sub-gen. Climacohasis, 

To be more in uniformity with other writers I propose to use 
the term Malayan to denote a species pertaining to the Malay Penin¬ 
sula mdMalaysian pertaining to the area esjjccially inhabited by the 
Malaysian fauna i.e. Borneo, Sumatra, Java and the PoninsiiL. So 
far as Odonates are concerned the area should also include the 
Philippine Islands and ? Celebes. 

Legend of Figures. (Plates llf, IV, V.). 

1. Wings of cfnjfm'/tt Hagen, Selys. S (Libellaginae). 

Benkoelen Distr., Sumatra. Photo, F. W. Campion. 

2. Wings of Podolesies chrysopus Selys. $ (Megapodigrioninae). 
Borneo. Photo, F. W. Champion. 

3. Wingsi oi Phinagrion borneense (Megapodagrioninae). 

Borneo. Photo, F. AY, Campion. 

4. Base of wing of Pseudophaea sp. (Fypallaginae). Camera lucija 

drawing of larval wing. Lettering as in fig. 2 of Plate facing 
p. 332 Vol. I of this journal. 

5. Base of wing of Drepanosiicla sp. (Platystictinae). Ceylon. 
Camera lucida drawing. Y = y-shaped vein, other lettering as 
in fig. 2. 

6. A. B. Wing base of Drepanosiicta sj)p. C. AVing base of /h*o- 
tosticfasp, (diagrammatic). 

7. Anal apj>endage8 of Drepanosiicta sharpi 3 • From a specimen 
taken by Mr. F. N. Chaseii at Jor. Camera lucida drawing. 

8. Anal appendages of Drepanosiicta sp. ^ near rufosfigrna Selys. 

From a specimen taken by F. N. Chasen at Jor. Camera 
lucida drawing. 
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Table showing distribution of Malaysian species. 


Epallaginae. 

Pseudophaea ocliracea Selys. 

variegaia Ramb. 
aspasia Selys. 
tricolor Selys. 
s'uhnodalis Laidlaw. 
hasalis Laidlaw. 
suhcosfalis Selys. 
masoni Selys. 
impar impar Selys. 
„ inaeguipar Selys. 
locki Selys. 
modigliani Selys. 
refnlgens Selys. 
semperi Selys. 

Dysphaea lugens Selys. 

dimidiafa Selys. 

Paraphaea harhata Martin 

Amphipteryginae. 

Devadatfa argyroides Selys. 

Megapodaorioninae. 

Podolesies orientalis Selys. 

chrysopus Selys. 

Bhinagrion mima Karsch. 

horneense Selys. 
macrocephala Selys. 
elopurae MacL. 
tricolor Kruger. 
philippina Selys. 

Platystictinae. 

Drepanosticta quadrate Selys. 

sharpi Laidlaw. 
rufostigma Selys. 
rufostigma (? race), 
sundana Kruger. 
halterata Brauer. 
annulata Selys. 
lastoides Brauer. 

Proiosticta forsteri Laidlaw. 

versicolor Laidlaw. 
hinahaluensis Laid. 
simplicinervis Selys. 
gracilis Kirby. 


Malay Boriifo Sumatra Java Other localities 
Peninsula 

+ 

■f + 

4 
4- 
4* 

4- 
4- 
4 

4 4 Anamba Is. 

4 

4 

iMentawi Is. 
Philippine Is. 
Philippine Is. 

4 

4 I 4 4 4 

Philippine Is. 
Philippine Is, 


4 

I Philippine Is. 


4 

Philippine Is. 
Philippine Is. 
Philippine Is. 


[Celebes. 

[Celebes. 
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